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Art.  I. — An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepaul,  being 
the  Substance  of  Observations  made  dming  a  Mission  to 
that  Country  in  the  Ye<ir  1793.  By  Colonel  Kirkpatrick, 
Illustrated  mth  a  Map,  and  other  Engravings.  London, 
1811,  4to.  pp.  386. 

THE  succession  of  our  conquests  in  India,  the  in- 
creasing interest  with  which  the  aggrandisement  and  pre- 
cariousness  of  our  possessions  there  are  viewed,  and  the 
learned  spirit  which  has  gone  abroad  in  Asia,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  mother  country  the  history  and  curiosities 
of  that  quarter  of  the  world,  combine  to  make  all  voyages 
and  travels  in  the  East,  matters  of  moment  and  specula- 
tion. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  account  of  Nepaul  is  a  quarto, 
elegantly  printed,  with  an  excellent  map,  and  well  exe- 
cuted plates.  This  work  was  not  at  first  intended  for  the 
press,  and  apologies  are  made  in  the  preface  for  its  un- 
polished state.  Much  valuable  information  is,  however, 
to  be  drawn  from  it ;  and  we  can  venture  to  affirm  that 
to  the  East  India  company  it  is  a  document  of  no  common 
utility. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountainous  track  of  Tibet,  which 
seems  naturally  to  divide  i^sia  into  a  northern  and  sou- 
thern continent ;  and  to  the  north  of  the  extensive  empires 
of  Hindostan,  is  situated  the  retired  kingdom  of  Nepaul. 
Riigi;eii  and  remote,  offering  few  facilities  for  travelling, 
or  advantages  of  commerce,  and  uninviting  to  the  geogra^ 
pher  or  the  conqueror,  this  territory  has  long  lain  unex* 
plored,   notwithstanding    idle   reports  represented  it  a$ 
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another  El  Dorado.  The  few  relations  concerning^  it, 
which  reached  the  British  settlements  were  conveyed 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  by  characters  on  whom 
no  depenoance  could  be  placed.  Zeal  might  suggest 
falsehood  to  a  missionary,  and  the  lives  of  a  robber  or  a^ 
pedler  could  not  entitle  their  communications  to  credit. 
As  the  circumstances  which  led  to  our  author's  mission  are 
curious,  and  necessary  to  the  understanding  what  follows. 
we  shall  briefly  detail  them. 

When  Lord  Cornwallis  was  governor  of  India,  in  the 
year  1792,  an  opportunity  offered  of  exploring  these 
regions. 

*  The  court  of  Pekin,  resenting  certain  encroachments  which 
had  been  made  by  the  government  of  Nepaul  upon  the  rights 
©f  the  Lama  of  Tibet,  whom  the  emperor  of  China  had,  for 
some  time  past,  taken  under  his  protection,  or,  in  other  words, 
had  subjected  to  the  Chinese  yoke,  came  to  the  resolution  of 
chastising  the  aggressor,  or  the  rohher,  as  the  rajah  of  Nepaul 
was  contemptuously  styled  in  the  Chinese  dispatches  to  Lord 
GornwaUis  on  the  occasion.  For  this  purpose  a  considerable 
army  was  detached  (under  the  command  of  a  kinsman  of  the 
^iperor)  which,  after  traversing  the  dreary  and  elevated  regions 
of  Tibet,  had  penetrated,  with  little  other  opposition,  besides 
what  was  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  intervening  countries, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  city  of  Kh^traandA.  It  was  then 
that  the  ruling  power  of  Nepaul,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
minority  of  the  reigning  Rajah,  was  at  this  period  vested  in  a 
regency,  alarmed  at  the  danger  with  which  it  saw  the  kingdom 
menaced,  earnestly  implored  the  assistance  of  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment,' 

For  the  first  time  ^  Chinese  force  beheld  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges;  and  contemplated  with  istupid  admiration 
and  barbarian  envy  those  realms  which  were  subdued  and 
improved  by  European  arms  and  civilization.  Contemp- 
tible as  an  enemy,  but  formidable  as  a  border  robber,  th« 
soldier  of  Pekin  could  afford  no  real  or  permanent  alarm 
to  the  British  settlements ;  but  disputes  with  us  might  be 
liable  to  interrupt  the  commercial  tranquillity  which  we 
now  enjoy  at  Canton.  The  jealousy  of  a  miserable  go- 
vernment mifi^ht  retaliate  in  treachery  the  chastisement 
we  might  inflict  in  justice;  and  the  blow  which  we  ddalt 
on  our  northern  frontier,  might  reverbei-ate  to  the  eastern 
ocean. 

The  regency  of  Nepaul  required  our  assistance,  which 
could  not  be  afforded  without  a  direct  departure  from  the 
•yatem  of  policy  laid  d^own  for  its  general  guidance  by  th* 
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legislature.  This  therefore  was  refused;  but  a  mission 
of  mediation  to  the  Chinese  head-quarters  was  proposed, 
and  acecjpted ;  although  more  effectual  aid  was,  perhaps, 
hoped,  for,  and  captain  (now  colonel)  Kirkpatrick  was 
appointed  to  conduct  the  negotiation.  He  made  all  pos- 
sible despatch  from  Patna,  whence  he  was  to  be  escorted 
by  a  deputation  from  Nepaul ;  yet  before  he  arrived  there, 
inibeciliiy  and  apprehension  had  listened  to  the  terms  of 
tJie  invader.  The  dominions  of  the  Goorkali  were  snatched 
from  the  fear  of  conqnest  by  conditions  probably  most  dis- 
honourable ;  while  a  short  delay  and  counsels  less  vacil- 
lating would  have  compelled,  in  all  likelihood,  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  to  solicit  a  safe  retreat,  suffering,  as  they 
were,  ii'ider  the  complicated  evils  of  famine  and  sickness. 
Be  this  as  it  ^lay,  suflicient  subject  of  discussion  still  re- 
mained between  Bengal  and  Nepaul  to  render  it  advan- 
tageous to  continue  the  negotiation  on  other  grounds. 

*  Accordingly  there  was  not  much  difficylty  in  leading  the 
Nepaul  ministers  to  this  point.  It  would  have  been,  at  least, 
an  un<jracious  return  to  the  friendly  disposition  recently  mani* 
fested  toward?:  them  by  the  company's  government,  if  they  had 
rudely  sent  b"  k  the  envoy  of  the  latter,  after  he  had,  as  it  were, 
advanced  Xo  their  door  with  their  own  concurrence,  and  in  the 
prosec'ition  oi  their  immediate  interests.  He  tlierefore,  some 
time  ajter  his  arrival  at  Patna,  received  a  sufjiciently  pressing 
invitation  to  proceed  to  Nonkote,  where  the  Rajah  of  Nepaijl 

-at  that  time  held  his  court,  and  having  obtained  the  necessary 
authority  for  the  purpose  from  his  own  government,  he  pro* 
ceeded  tliithef  accordingly. 

*  The  arentlemoii  who  accompanied  the  envoy  on  this  occasion, 
were  the  late  Lieutenant  Samuel  Scott,  assistant  to  the  deputation. 
Lieutenant  (now  Major;  W.  D.  Knox,  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary escort.  Lieutenant  L  Gerard,  (attached  to  the  escort),  imd 
Mr.  Adam  Freer,  as  surgeon.  The  escort  consisted  of  two 
companies  of  sepoys ;  and  Moulavee  AbdAl  K^dir  Khan,  an  in* 
teliigent  and  zealous  native  servant  of  the  company,  who  had 
been  employed  by  Mr.  Duncan  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce already  alluded  to,  r.nd  who  had,  on  that  occasion,  re- 
sider'i  snme  time  at  Khatm^ndA,  was  likewise  attached  to  the 
mrssion.'     P.  11. 

We  are  informed;  that  these  gentfemen  acted  in  the 
most  conciliatory  mannei',  with  tmremitted  attention  to 
the  advantao;e  of  the  company  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
natives.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  this  is  the  only  at- 
teiii»:l  hitherto  made,  unless  we  except  a  short  account  of 
Nepaul,  which  appeared  some  years  since  in  the  Asiasti^ 
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Researches,  ^  to  present  the  public  with  a  general  idea  of  a 
country  and  people,  particularly  interesting  to  an  English 
.reader,  on  account  of  their  vicinity  to  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  British  nation  in  India.' 

We  shall  follow  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  as  closely  as  our 
limits  will  permit  us,  in  his  route,  omitting  all  places  and 
adventures  of  inferior  consequence ;  and,  as  often  as  his 
style  is  concise  enough,  availing  ourselves  of  his  own 
words.  Munniary  is  the  last  town  on  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's side  of  the  river  Bh-igmutty,  whence  the  colonel 
set  out  and  passed  the  river  which  separates  the  British 
dominions  from  those  of  Nepaul,  in  a  direction  nearly 
SS.W.  Seriva,consisting  of  a  few  paltry  huts,  is  the  frontier 
village  on  the  other  side  the  stream.  This  country,  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  desolate  tanks,  and  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city  at  no  great  distance,  was  once  much  more 
populous  than  it  is  at  present.  These  remains  are  situaed 
between  the  rivers  Bukkia  and  Jumne  :  the  water  of  the 
latter  is  very  unwholesome,  to  which  tlie  sufferings  of  the 
British  here  in  1769  may  in  great  measure  be  referred. 
Bareh  is  a  mean  place,  and  the  defence  of  its  fort  is  ridi- 
culous. Although  the  other  road  is  more  circuitous,  yet 
commerce  does  not  pass  this  way  from  Nepaul  to  Patna, 
but  by  Goolpussra.  Soon  after  this,  the  colonel  passed 
the  mean  village  of  Soophye,  and  crossed  the  dull  stream 
.of  Billye,  just  before  the  entrance  to  the  great  forest. 

*  I  was  three  hours  in  proceeding  from  what  is  considered  as 
ike  proper  entrance  of  the  great  forest,  to  the  village  of  Jhurj- 
hoory,  which  may  be  said  to  mark  its  northern  limit ;  I  therefore 
judge  its  breadth  by  the  road  to  be  somewhat  under  ten  miles  ; 
for  though  the  ground  throughout  was  very  good,  yet,  as  we 
were  occasionally  not  a  little  impeded  by  trees  that  lay  felled, 
across  our  path,  and  by  others,  under  which  it  was  not  easy  to 
pass,  I  cannot  allow  more  than  three  miles  and  a  quarter  per 
hour.     The  horizontal  depth  assigned  to  this  forest  in  the  map, 

.is  eight  miles  and  a  half.     Our  course,  for  a  short  time  after  we 
entered  it,  was  about  north;  it  was  next  a  good  deal  easterly; 
,and  during  the  last  hour  lay  considerably  to  the  westward. 

*  This  forest  skirts  the  Nepaul  territories  throughout  their 
whole  extent  from  Serinugur  to  the  Teesta,  separating  them  every 
where,  either  from  the  company's  or  the  Vizier's  possessions, 

'It  is  not,  of  course,  equally  close  or  deep  in  every  place;  some 
parts  having  been  more  or  less  cleared  away,  especially  those 
which  are  situated  most  favourably  for  the  commerce  of  timber, 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  flourishing  towns.  To  the  eastward,  some 
considerable  tracts  are   reported  to  be  quite  clear,     I  cannot 
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pretend  to  enumerate  the  great  varieties  of  its  trees ;  but  the 
principal  for  size  and  utility,  are  the  Saul,  the  Sissoo,  the  Setti- 
Saul,  the  PhuUamikha,  (or  iron  wood),  the  SAjh,  the  Bhurra, 
the  Summi,  and  the  Multa.  The  ebony  is  also,  I  understand, 
found  here.  This  forest  is  much  overrun  in  the  Jhurjhoory 
quarter  with  underwood  and  long  grass.  The  part  most  resorted 
to  by  the  wood  dealers,  appears  to  be  that  which  borders  on  the 
Boggah  district,  timber  being  transported  from  thence  even  to 
the  district  of  Calcutta.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
notwithstanding  the  convenience  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  the 
Gunduck,  a  more  advantageous  spot  might  be  selected  for  the 
operations  of  the  wood  merchants.  The  Nepaul  goverttraent 
levy,  I  believe,  very  high,  and  consequently,^  in  a  commercial 
view  at  least,  impolitic  duties  on  this  traffic :  whether  or  ho  they 
are  influenced,  in  this  respect,  by  the  idea,  that  the  vigorous  pro- 
secution of  it  would  have  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  strength 
of  the  barrier  which  this  forest  no  doubt  constitutes,  I  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  Upon  my  remarking  on  the 
ill-tendency  of  such  restraints,  it  was  thought  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication of  them  to  declare,  that  they  had  not  originated  with  the 
present  government,  which  did  no  more  than  follow  the  ancient 
practice  in  this  particular. 

*  Besides  valuable  timber,  this  forest  affords  another  source  of 
profit  to  the  Nepaul  goverhment  in  its  numerous  elephants ;  but 
this,  like  the  timber,  is  not  improved  so  much  as  it  might  be. 
The  governor  of  the  Turrye  told  me,  that  in  his  district,  from 
Somoisir  to  the  Kousi,  there  were  caught  annually  between  two 
and  three  hundred  elephants;  much  the  greater  part,  however, 
of  these,  are  very  young,  not  being  above  five  hauts,  or  seven 
feet  and  a  half  high ;  nor  can  they  well  be  supposed  able  to  catch 
any  of  a  superior  size,  as  the  animals  are  not  driven  into  a 
keddah,  or  enclosure,  but  are  caught  by  snares  or  nooses  thrown 
over  their  necks  by  a  mahoot  seated  on  a  decoy  elephant.  The 
rope  being  immediately  drawn,  the  end  of  it  is  secured  round  a 
tree,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  they  often  break 
loose,  and  are  not  unfrequently  strangled  in  their  struggles. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  double  disadvantage  attending  this  im- 
perfect mod**  of  catching  these  animals,  for  while  it  clearly 
tends  to  diminish  the  breed,  it  renders  the  elephants  so  prema- 
turely caught,  of  little  value.' 

The  rhinoceros  and  the  tiger  are  also  indigenous  in 
these  woods ;  and,  as  the  natives  told  the  colonel,  certain 
trees  which  he  saw  boun^  with  jungle  grass,  indicated 
their  vicinity  and  the  danger  of  the  road.  This  was,  in- 
deed, differently  accounted  for,  and  it  appears  to  us  the 
most  natural  solution,  that  as  the  inhabitants  are  parti- 
cularly superstitious,  these  might  be  propitiatory  offerings 
to  the  demons  of  the  woods.    Such  demons  are  supposed 
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to  inhabit  the  groves  of  India,  as  well  as  the  pine-clad 
mountains  of  North  Britain.  From  hence  the  path  led 
through  the  romantic  pass  of  Cheeriaghati,  where  a  cu- 
rious cascade  arrested  attention,  and  proceeding  on- 
wards the  mission  reached  Hettowra,  a  miser?ibie  and  nn- 
heaithj  town,  although  the  grand  eniporiuai  of  these 
parts. 

The  second  chapter  gives  us  a  second  route  from  Se- 
couly  to  Hettowra,  the  way  by  whic:i  tiie  author  returned ; 
jt  contains  some  not  incurious  matter  on  the  couises  of 
rivers,  a  farther  description  of  Hettowra,  and  tjie  mode  of 
catching  fish  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  diving  in  shallow  water,  and  catching  the  fish  in  the 
hands  or  teeth,  nets  (we  doubt  the  colonel's  expression, 
^  casting  nets)^  being  placed  near.  Tlie  price  of  labour 
here  is  regulated  by  government,  as  no  sort  of  merchan- 
dize can  be  transported  over  the  hill  country,  beyond  the 
town,  except  on  the  shoulders  of  hill-porters.  A  curious 
plate  of  the  hammock  or  palanquin  is  subjoined,  in  which 
travellers  are  conducted  over  the  nvountain?.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  timber  of  these  regions;  it  contains 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue.  '  The  pines  of  the 
^  Bechiacori,  and  the  Saul-trees,  are  not,  perhaps,  surpassed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  either  for  straightness  or 
dimensions,  or  probably  for  strength  or  durability.*  The 
mineralogy  of  this  country  deserves  a  more  scientific 
writer  than  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  to  illustrate  it.  We  are 
of  opinion,  from  the  few  hints  dropped  in  this  work,  and 
from  surmises  which  we  have  heard  advanced  by  .those 
who  may  be  supposed  adepts,  that  this  teri'itv:>ry  will  here- 
after >3e  a  rich  field  for  mineralogical  speculation,  although, 
as  we  before  hinted,  it  is  not  quite  an  E!  Dorado. 

Proceeding  onward  from  Hettowra,  the  mission  marched 
up  to  the  bed  of  the  Rapti,  the  slipperiness  of  the  bottom 
forming  the  only  inconvenience.  The  fall  of  the  largest 
^iataract  was  not  above  four  or  five  feet : 

*  the  perpetual  roaring  occasioned  by  the  impetuous  course  of 
this  stream  over  its  rocky  bed,  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of 
tne  wild  and  picturesque  scenery  that  adorns  its  lofty  banks, 
the  hills  which  confine  it,  being  of  an  immense,  though  noit  uni- 
form height,  and  abundantly  clothed  with  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  trees.' 

This  passage  of  course  must  be  impracticable  during  the 
^periodical  rains.  Someway  farther  on,  the  ascent  from 
Bheem-phede  to  Oheesapaiiy  fort,  is  for  the  most  part  difS* 
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cult,  and  the  depth  of  the  precipices  must  be  truly  fright- 
ftil,  when  we  are  assured,  that  the  largest  cattle  from  the 
road  did  not  appear  larger  than  the  size  of  a  bird ! !  Either 
the  cattle  must  have  been  rats,  or  the  birds  the  Rocs  of 
Sinbad. 

The  militaiy  remarks  scattered  through  these  volum*es 
will  doubtless  be  of  future  advantage  to  the  troops  of  the 
company.  The  state  of  defence  of  the  forts,  or  their  dis- 
mantlement, are  surveyed  with  accuracy,  and  will  not  be 
forgotten  where  the  intelligence  may  be  useful.  But  when 
we  enter  a  country  as  spies,  are  we  to  wonder  at  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  natives  ?  When  we  calculate  on  the  range  of 
their  ill-served  artillery,  or  have  already,  in  our  mmd's 
eye,  drawn  our  first  parallel,  can  it  surprise  us,  if  the 
Hindu  is  lax  in  inviting  us,  and  watches  our  visit  with  sus- 
picious circumspection  ?  We  confess  we  cannot  agree  in 
ffiving  bitter  opprobrium  to  '  the  habitual  jealousy  of  the 
Goorkahs,  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Nepaul;'  and  if  we 
saw  a  French  engineer,  even  in  times  of  peace,  employed 
in  noting  down  the  vulnerable  points  of  our  dock-yards 
and  fortresses,  we  really  believe  we  should  feel  a  little 
jealousy  of  his  intentions.  After  all,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  it  may  be  right  to  gain  every  military  information  in 
a  country  where  we  are  hospitably  invited ;  it  mai/  be  a 
part  of  the  service  to  lay  such  details  before  their  coiTes- 
pondent  board ;  but  we  must  at  least  hesitate  in  the  policij 
of  publication. 

*  Near  the  top  of  a  peak  (but  not  the  loftiest  of  those  which 
rise  from  Cheesapauy  mountain),  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  fell 
to  23.  80  inches,  which  indicated  an  elevation  of  about  780 
yards  above  the  level  of  Bheem-phede.  This  peak,  and,  of 
course,  all  those  around  it,  most  of  which  are  higher,  is  often 
covered  with  snow  for  a  fortnight  together  during  the  winter^ 
Indeed  the  snow  lies  sometimes  a  span  deep,  and  for  ten  days 
together,  even  at  Cheesapany  fort. 

*  On  reaching  the  point  of  the  pass  just  mentioned  (and  which 
I  judge  to  stand  about  120  yards  higher  than  Cheesapany  fort), 
the  mountains  of  Hirnma-Iek  suddenly  burst  upon  the  view, 
rearing  their  numerous  and  magnificent  peaks,  eternally  covered 
with  snow,  to  a  sUblime  height,  and  so  arresting  the  eye  as  to 
render  it  for  some  time  inattentive  to  the  beautiful  landscape 
immediately  below  it,  and  in  which  mount  Chandraghiri,  and 
the  valley  of  Chitlong,  with  its  meandering  stream,  form  the 
most  prominent  objects.  Indeed  the  snow  lay  upon  them  as 
low  down  as  their  sides  were  visible  to  us,  which  in  some  parts 
was  to  a  very  considerable  djepth,  i\otwithstanding  the  intcrposi- 
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tion  of  the  stupendous  mountains,  which  rose  immediately  to  the 
southward  of  them/     P.  38. 

This  description  of  the  view  from  the  peak  of  Cheesa- 
pany  continues  for  some  lines  farther,  which  must  be  one 
of  the  grandest  that  can  be  well  imagined.  The  descent 
on  the  other  side  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous,  as  a  tra- 
veller would  be  warranted  in  concluding  fi'om  the  difficul- 
ties of  his  ascent  to  the  summit.  About  midway,  a  rude 
temple,  formed  of  a  conical  heap  of  stones,  testifies  the 
devotion  of  the  mountaineer.  After  passing  Tambeh-kan 
and  Markoo,  the  mission  ascended  the  hill  of  Ekdunta,  a 
description  of  which  we  cannot  better  give  than  in  the 
colonel's  words. 

*  Over  this  hill  there  lead  tw^o  paths.  Our  cattle,  and  most 
of  our  people  proceeded  by  the  safest,  but  neither  the  shortest 
Dor  easiest.  It  lies  to  the  left,  and  partly  through  the  course 
of  a  rivulet.  That  by  which  I  was  conducted,  winds  round  the 
"right,  or  east  face  of  the  bill,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  brow, 
and  is  the  most  alarming,  if  not  the  mobi;  dangerous  passage  that 
occurred  in  our  whole  journey;  the  breadth  of  it  no  where  ex- 
ceeds two  feet,  and  in  some  places  not  so  much.  On  one  hand 
is  the  side  of  the  hill,  which,  contrary  to  the  general  nature  of 
these  mountains,  is  here  quite  bare,  affording  neither  shrub  or 
stone  capable  of  sustaining  the  stumbling  traveller,  on  whose 
other  hand  is  a  perpendicular  precipice  some  hundred  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Markoo-kola  ru*Jies  impetuously 
over  its  rocky  bed.  When  I  perceived  the  situation  I  was  in, 
I  should  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  have  got  on  my  legs, 
though  probably,  so  sure-footed  are  the  bearers,  I  was  better  in 
my  hammock,  where,  at  all  events,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining,  as  the  narrowness  of  the  road  did  not  permit  my 
quitting  it  with  safety.'     P.  64. 

On  descending  this  dangerous  pass,  the* country  beneath 
appeared  spotted  with  scattered  cottages  and  hamlets,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  teri'aces,  in  which  the  fields  w  ere  laid 
out  (probably  like  the  terraced  land  about  Bridport,  in 
Dorsetshire),  the  whole  might  be  compared  to  the  smiling^ 
vales  of  England.  The  first  station  that  has  any  appear- 
ance of  a  town,  although  it  is  very  inconsiderable,  is  Ghit- 
long,  from  whence  Mount  Dobna-baisi  must  be  ascended. 
This  abounds  in  many  curious  trees,  of  which  the  names 
and  properties  are  not  familiar  to  the  most  intelligent 
botanist.  When,  in  some  future  century,  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  divisions  in  the  government,  and  silenced 
the  hill-forts,  so  ably  surveyed  by  the  colonel,  and  planted 
OUT  standards  on  the  rocks  of  Tibet,  we  maj  expect  th« 
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most  ample  augmentation  to  our  mineralogical  and  bota- 
nical nomenclature.  Nature  appears  most  lavish  in  these 
reo'ions,  where  the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  snow,  but  where  invariably  a  most  delightful  scene  is 
spread  below. 

The  4th  chapter,  which  is  episodical,  will  be  found  most 
uninteresting  to  a  general  reader ;  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  iti- 
nerary, to  which  it  does  not  rightly  belong.  It  consists  of 
a  disquisition  on  the  division  of  lands  in  Nepaul,  of  the 
measures  and  weights  in  use,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
of  the  labourers  and  their  classification,  and  of  military 
service.  Under  each  of  these  heads,  the  curious  on  Indian 
affairs  w  ill  be  enabled  to  glean  information ;  but  as  we 
have  before  said,  they  will  be  of  little  general  use,  and  we 
shall  therefore  omit  to  comment  on  them,  and  resume  the 
itinerary. 

We  left  the  mission  on  the  Doona-baisi,  w  hence  it  pro- 
ceeded acrose  the  Doona  valley,  and  after  some  time 
ascended 

*  the  south  side  of  Mount  Koomhara  by  a  road  far  the  worst  of 
any  that  occurred  in  the  whole  journey,  being  for  the  most  part 
exceedingly  steep,  and  lying  in  many  places  along  the  edges  of 
frightful  precipices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  height  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  number  of  rocks  necessary  to  be  clam- 
bered over  in  the  course  of  the  ascent.' 

Yet  this  declivity,  rugged  as  it  is,  is  laid  out  in  rice  fields ! 
The  colonel  next  describes  the  valley  of  Noakote,  through 
which  the  travellers  passed.  The  river  which  flows  through 
it,  is  with  difficulty  curbed  by  immense  embankments  of 
stone  ;  the  eels  in  this  stream  are  of  the  largest  size,  and 
most  delicious  flavour.  Here  is  a  brick  temple,  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  Maha-Mai,  or  Bhowani,  and  numberless 
off*erings  of  brass  vessels,  and  various  sorts  of  weapons  are 
suspended  from  the  projecting  roofs.  As  we  hang  the 
banners  of  our  vanquished  foes  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  god  of  peace ;  so,  by  a  si- 
milarity of  barbarism,  the  uninstructed  Nepaulian  bedecks 
the  temple  of  his  idol  with  the  trophies  taken  from  the 
Chinese.  The  arms  lost  by  Captain  Kinlock's  detachment 
in  1769  had  augmented  their  military  and  religious  orna- 
ments; but  the  polite  Nepaulian  had  secreted  them,  in 
compliment  to  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  in  his  passage  through 
the  valley.  The  same  goddess,  a  type,  probably  of '  nature,' 
or  the  '  universal  mother,'  (for  that  is  the  meaning;  of  the 
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term  Maha-Mai),  is  worshipped  also,  in  a  rude  temple,  at 
Daibj  Ghaut,  where  our  travellers  made  several  obser- 
vations. 

'  The  officiating  priests  are  usually  Newars,  those  people  con- 
sidering her  ihe  tutelar  divinity,  or  patroness  of  their  tribe.  The 
oblations  consist  principally  of  buffaloes,  on  the  flesh  of  which 
the  ministers  of  the  goddess  unscrupulously  regale,  a  special 
revelation  of  her  divine  will  having  some  years  ago  rendered  it 
lawful  for  the  Newars  to  feed  at  all  times  upon  this  animal/ 
P.  119. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  Regent  of  Nepaul,  we 
insert,  as  well  fi-om  the  curiosity  of  it,  as,  because  it  is 
nearly  the  only  anecdote  in  the  book. 

*  Upon  certain  missionaries  offering  to  instruct  him  in  the  most 
useful  branches  of  mineralogy  and  metallurgy  (respecting  which 
this  prince  is  very  curious),  provided  he  would  embrace  the 
Christian  faith,  he  coolly  replied,  that  his  rank  in  tlie  state 
made  it  inconvenient  for  him  to  accede  to  the  proposed  terms, 
but  that  he  was  ready  to  substitute  two  or  three  men,  wlio  should 
'taiake  as  good  proselytes  as  himself.  The  missionary  rejecting 
this  expedient,  and  the  regent  not  comprehendmg,  or  affecting 
not  to  comprehend,  why  three  souls  should  be  of  less  estimation 
than  one,  very  gravely  inferred,  that  the  Holy  Father  could  only 
be  prevented  from  accepting  so  fair  a  proposal,  by  the  desire  of 
concealing  his  ignorance  of  the  arts  which  he  had  professed 
himself  qualified  to  teach.'     P.  121. 

A  princes^  a  short  time  since  burnt  herself  liere  at  her 
lord's  funeral  pile,  and  another  lady  of  the  same  rank  was 
ishoilly  after  invited  to  the  same  entertainment ;  but  liaviag 
a  great  deal  of  business  on  her  hands  at  home,  she  sent  a 
polite  excuse.  The  scenery  around  this  place  is  of  the 
wildest  and  most  grotesque  nature,  and  the  various  eleva- 
tions are  jumbled  together  in  a  manner  truly  hideous. 
At  p.  132,' is  delineated  the  representation  of  a  beautiful 
bird,  not  unlike  our  pheasant,  called  the  Khrdidge.  This 
bird  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  thickets  which  overshadow 
the  gorges  of  Noakote.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  great 
quantities,  for  several  times  it  was  sought  with  guns,  but 
always  unsuccessfully :  and  the  country  appears  to  be  as 
tiniavourable  for  angling  as  for  fowling,  for  though  fish 
5warm,  yet  the  rapidity  and  the  clearness  oif  the  streams,- 
prevent  them  from  biting.  From  the  valley  of  Noakote, 
after  crossing  the  Tadi,  over  a  rudely-constructed  bridge, 
the  colonel  reached  the  foot  of  Mount  Bheerbundy,  of 
atiipendous  elevation ;  yet  the  ascent  is  ot  a  different  cha- 
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racter  from  those  hitherto  explored,  safe,  easy,  and  plea- 
sant. The  rarified  air,  we  suppose,  on  the  heic^hts,  exhi- 
larated the  colonel's  spirits,  for,  dropping  the  monotony 
of  his  usual  mode  of  detail,  he  grows  all  at  once  frisky 
and  poetical,  telling  us  below,  that  '  Ossa  seemed  heaped 
upon  Pelion,  and  Olympus  on  Ossa.'  But  let  us  hear  what 
he  says  after  this  ejaculation.  We  fully  partake  with  him 
in  his  classical  feelings  on  a  mountain  where  Virgil  was 
certainly  never  spouted  before. 

'  I  am  conscious,  though,  I  confess,  not  ashamed,  that  I  never 
have  occasion  to  mention  the  stupendous  mountains  which  con- 
stitute this  most  interesting  picture,  that  1  do  not  indulge  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  expression,  as  well  as  of  imagination  that  may 
appear  very  affected,  or  very  extravagant,  both  to  those  who 
have  never  beheld,  or  those  who  are  femiliar  M'ith  such  alpine 
scenes.  Possibly  much  oi  the  sensibility  of  myself  and  fellow 
travellers  on  this  point  might  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
our  not  being  at  any  time  fortunate  enough  to  rnjoy  so  long  or 
favourable  a  view  of  this  sublime  scenery  as  could  sufficiently 
gratify  even»the  coldest  curiosity.'     P.  138. 

We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  divine,  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  quotation,  why  the  not  seeing  a  view  should 
make  a  man  enthusiastic  in  the  description  of  it;  or  why 
those  who  are,  or  are  not  familiar  with  alpine  scenery 
should  equally  think  a  warm  admirer  of  it,  '  very  affected.* 
We  feel  w  ith  the  colonel,  but  he  must  excuse  us  from 
reasoning  with  him. 

After  passing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  we  at  length 
arrive  in  the  valley  of  Nepaul.  O  ir  tent^  are  pitched  on 
a  rising  spot  of  ground  at  not  quite  a  mile  from  Kliat- 
mandu,  the  capital  of  this  distant  and  hitherto  unexplored 
region.  We  have  here  leisure  to  contemplate  the  very 
curious  temple  of  Sumbhoo-nath,  which  stands  on  the 
summit  of  an  insulated  hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  level 
of  the  plain  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet.  A  broad 
flight  of  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is  pleasantly  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  conducts  us  up  the  ascent.  '  At  the 
foot  of  the  steps  is  a  colossal  image  in  stone  of  the  god 
Bondh,  who  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  lawgiver  of 
the  Bhootias  or  Tibetians,  and  to  be  the  same  as  the  Fo 
of  the  Chinese.'  The  edifice  is  unquestionably  of  great 
Antiquity :  a  very  well  executed  plate  of  it  is  subjoined  to 
p.  149.     It  should,  however,  be  noticed, 

*  that  this  view  comprehends  little  more  than  that  part  of  the 
sanctuary  which  appears  to  be  more  particularly  appropriated 
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to  the  rites  of  the  Bhootia  worship,  and  M'hich  is  encompag#ed 
by  a  sort  of  quadrangular  edifice,  containing  a  variety  of  small 
shrines  and  edifices/ 

Nothing  satisfactory  can  be  ascertained  respecting  the 
foundation  of  this  temple.  The  description  goes  to  some 
length,  which  we  regret  we  cannot  lay  before  our 
readers.  * 

To  p.  153  is  annexed  a  panoramic  view  of  the  valley  of 
Nepaul,  a  mode  of  bringing  neighbouring  objects  before  our 
view  unattainable  in  Inere  horizontal  distances.  This  valley 
is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure  ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
south  by  very  stupendous  mountains,  which  is  not  the  case 
to  the  east  and  west  where  the  elevations  are  not  near  so 
high.  We  shall  close  the  itinerary  with  Colonel  Fitzpa- 
trick's  description  of  Khatmandu,  the  hitherto  unnoticed 
capital  of  Nepaul,  and  the  final  object  of  the  embassy. 

*  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Bishnmutty,  along  which 
it  stretches  in  length  about  a  mile ;  its  breadth  is  inconsiderable, 
nowhere  exceeding  half,  and  seldom  extending  beyond  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile ;  its  figure  is  said  by  the  natives  to  resemble  the 
Kohra,  or  scimetar  of  Daiby.  The  entrance  to  it  from  the 
westward,  near  which  extremity  of  the  valley  it  is  situated,  is 
by  two  slight  bridges  thrown  over  the  Bishnmutty,  one  of  them 
at  the  north,  the  other >  near  the  south  end  of  the  town.  The 
name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in  ancient  books  is  Gongool- 
putten:  the  Newars  call  it  Yindaise,  whilst  among  the  Purbut- 
ties,  or  mountaineers,  it  is  styled  Kathipoor,  an  appellation 
which  seems  to  proceed  from  the  same  source  with  Khiltm^ndd, 
the  present  popular  appellation  of  this  city,  and  derived,  as  it 
is  said,  from  its  numerous  wooden  temples,  which  are,  indeed, 
amongst  the  most  striking  objects  it  offers  to  the  eye.  These 
edifices  aVe  not  confined  to  the  body  of  the  town,  but  are  scat- 
tered over  its  environs,  and  particularly  along  the  sides  of 
a  quadrangular  tank  or  reservoir  of  water,  situated  a  short  way 
beyond  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town,  and  called  Rani-pok- 
rha.  They  appear  to  differ  nothing  in  their  figure  or  construc- 
tion from  the  wooden  mundubs  occasionally  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  India,  and  are  principally  remarkable  for  their  number 
and  size,  some  of  them  being  of  considerable  elevation  and 
proportionate  bulk.  Besides  these,  Kh^tm^ndA  contains  several 
other  temples  on  a  large  scale,  and  constructed  of  brick,  with 
two,  three,  «nd  four  sloping  roofs,  diminishing  gradually  as  they 
ascend,  and  terminating  pretty  generally  in  pinnacles,  which,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  superior  roofs,  are  splendidly  gilt,  and  pro- 
duce a  very  picturesque  and  agreeable  effect. 

'  The  houses  are  of  brick  and  tile,  with  pitched  or  pent-roofs; 
towards  the  street,  they  have  frequently  enclosed  wooden  bal« 
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conies  of  open  carved  work,  and  of  a  singular  fashion,  the  front 
piece,  instead  of  rising  perpendicularly,  projecting  in  a  sloping 
direction  toAvards  the  eaves  of  tlie  roof.  They  are  of  two,  three, 
and  four  stories,  and  almost  without  a  single  exception,  of  a 
mean  appearance  ;  even  the  Rajah's  house  being  but  a  sorry 
building  and  claiming  no  particular  notice.  The  streets  are  ex- 
cessively narrow,  and  nearly  as  filthy  as  those  of  Benares. 

*  KliAtm^ndft  was  reckoned,  during  the  time  of  Jye  Purkaush, 
to  contain  about  2'2, 000  houses  ;  but  this  amount  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  very  much  augmented  since  that  period,  though  not  with- 
out some  consequent  decrease  of  Patu  and  Bhatong.  This 
statement  must,  however,  of  necessity  be  understood  as  compre- 
hending not  only  the  population  of  the  town  itself,  but  of  its 
dependant  villages,  it  being  manifest  that  there  cannot  stand,  at 
the  most,  above  5,000  houses,  on  the  ground  occupied  by  this  city  ; 
and  indeed,  though  all  those  I  discoursed  with  on  this  point  ap- 
peared desirous  of  magnifying  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
yet  some  of  them  pretty  clearly  admitted  that  fhe  specified 
statement  was  meant  to  include  most  of  its  subordinate  towns  or 
hamlets,  which  are  not  less  than  from  twenty  to  thirty.' — P.  160. 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  the  name,  climate,  seasons, 
soil,  and  g^eneral  face  of  the  country  of  Nepaul;  of  its 
metals  and  its  minerals ;  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions ;  population  and  classes  of  inhabitants;  customs  and 
manners;  religion,  temples,  and  ceremonies;  government; 
laws;  administration  of  justice  ;  commerce,  arts,  and  ma- 
nufactures; revenues  and  military  force;  coins,  learning 
and  language.  In  this  wide  field  it  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  dispute  on  the  etymology  of  Nepaul,  or  whether  it 
should  be  spelt  with  an  e  or  an  y.  Of  the  climate,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  northernmost  of  Nepaul 
scarcely  lies  in  a  higher  parallel  of  latitude  than  twenty- 
seven  degrees  and  a  half — the  oral  information  obtained 
by  the  colonel  cannot  be  perfectly  relied  on.  The  baro- 
meter indicated  the  height  of  this  valley  to  be  four  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  an  elevation  which 
did  not  prevent  the  thermometer  from  rising  once  to 
eighty -four  degrees.  The  lowest  point,  was  forty-seven ; 
Rnd  the  mean  temperature,  on  the  average  of  fifty-one 
i'obs^vati^ns,  was  sitty-'^Ven  degrees.  The  rains  com- 
mence earlier  iti'  NeJ)aul  than  in  Hindostan ;  and  great 
inundations  are  the  consequence  of  their  rapid  descent. 
That  gold-mines  were  contained  in  Nepaul,  was  formerly 
a  very  prevalent  idea  among  the  natives  of  Hindostajft. 
The  source  of  the  error  originated 

*  in  no  iJronger  a  Vriitd^stk'nce  Ihali  the  gold  of  Tibet  passing 
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into  Bengal  and  Bahar  through  Nepaul,  for  it  would  not  seem 
that  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  occasional  separation  of  a 
few  gold  grains  either  from  the  sand  or  from  those  consecrated 
pebbles  of  the  Gunduck,yknown  by  the  name  of  Salegrams/ 

Some  veins  of  silver  have  been  discovered  to  the  west- 
ward of  Nowkote.  With  regard  to  other  metals  we  have 
given  our  opinion  in  an  early  part  of  this  critique.  To 
the  westward  also,  it  is  said  there  are  some  volcanoes : 
none  however  occurred  within  the  colonel's  route. 

*  The  houses  of  Nepaul  are  universally  built  with  brick,  be- 
cause the  use  of  stone,  though  every  where  procurable  within  an 
easy  distance,  would  be  intolerably  expensive  in  a  country  not 
admitting  either  of  wheel  carriages,  or  of  water  transporta- 
tion.' ' 

Marble  and  jasper  are  more  uncommon  in  Nepaul  than 
in  Bengal :  near  G.  orka  there  is  said  to  be  a  considerable 
mass  of  rock  chrystal,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  lime- 
stone; -notwithstanding  which  the  inhabitants  use  a 
cement  of  mud  in  the  building  their liouses.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  valley  of  Nepaul,  Col.  Kirkpatrick  thinks, 
may  be  loosely  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  ;  and  the 
inhabitants  are  principally  made  up  of  '  the  two  superior 
jclasses  of  Hindoos  (or  Brahmins  and  Chetrees,  with  their 
various  subdivisions)  of  Newars,  of  Dhenwars,  of  Mhanjees, 
of  Bhootias  and  Bhanrahs.'  In  this  short  outline  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  tlie  discriminating  classi- 
fication given  by  our  author.  One  singular  fact  it  may  be 
necessary  ro  mention,  that  this  is  the  only  Hindoo  countiy 
that  lias  never  been  disturbed  by  the  fanaticism  of  Maho- 
met, and  the  sword  of  his  disciples.  If  this,  be  strictly 
true,,  it  contradicts  the  visioiif^y  speculations  of  many 
writers  on  the  eastern  progress  ot  Mahometanisra,  of  which 
theory  we  were  before  convinced,  that  too  much  has  been 
Niisserted. 

The  religious  festivals  occupy  a  considerable  space: 
they  consist  of  a  dry  dull  enumeration  of  teeth-breaking 
words,  piled  together  without  .iny  yisible  utility,  and  cejf- 
tainly  without  a;iy  sensible ^ami^isfi^ejit.,.  The  yobservatio 
on  the  government  of  Nepaul'  are^  )>ointed,  and  written 
with  ability;  we  cannot  resist  citing  those  which  ai'e 
merely  preliminary. 

*  The  genius  of  a  government  unacquainted  alike  with  the 
positive  and  implied  restraints  imposed  by  a  precise,  not  to  say 
immutable  law  or  constitutioiJ,   acidrt^ing.  it§  ^oiouj^  for  the 
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most  part,  from  the  character  and  temporary  views  of  the  ruling 
individual,  must  necessarily  be  of  too  fugitive  a  nature  to  admit 
of  any  delineation  equally  applicable  to  all  periods  and  circum- 
stances. Of  this  unsettled  kind  is  tlie  government  not  only  of 
NepauJ,  but  perhaps  all  the  Asiatic  countries.  It  is  formally, 
and  in  a  great  degree,  essentially  despotic  ;  but  its  despotism,  is 
on  the  one  hand  modified  and  in  some  measure  meliorated  by 
certain  observances  enjoined  by  immemorial  usage,  and  not  to 
be  disregarded  with  impunity  even  by  the  most  powerful  prince ; 
while,  on  tlie  other,  it  is  controlled  by  the  active  influence  enjoy- 
ed and  occasionally  exerted  by  the  aristocratic  order  already 
mentioned,  under  the  appellation  of  theThurgurs.  Butat  thfe  same 
time  that  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  body  of  the 
people  ever  derive  the  least  advantage  /rom  the  political  strug- 
gles of  these  chieftains,  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  extent  of  the  autho- 
rity possessed  by  the  latter,  must  always  materially  depend  on  a  va- 
riety of  contingencies  liable  to  constant  fluctuation :  hence  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  deduce  the  general  spirit  of  the  government 
from  its  present  condition,  especially  since  it  is  certain  that 
although  the  administratiot:  of  Behadur  Shah,  during  the  mino- 
rity of  his  nephew  has  on  the  whole  been  tolerably  agreeable, 
yet  considerations  of  expediency,  suggested  by  a  solicitude  to 
maintain  himself  in  his  situation,  h^ve  often  compelled  him  to 
conciliate  his  colleagues,  by  compliances,  which,  according  to 
the  declaration  of  an  intelligent  person,  wlio  communicated  with 
me  very  freely  on  this  subject,  have  reduced  the  strength  and 
energy  of  the  Gcorkali  dominion  to  the  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  was  under  the  more  vigorous,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  more 
arbitrary  s^vay  of  Purthi  Nerain.  Without  attempting,  there- 
fore, to  determine  the  actual  force  of  the  machine  of  govern- 
ment, we  must  be  content  to  illustrate  its  construction  as  well 
as  we  are  able,  by  adding  to  an-  enumeration  of  the  pnncipal 
officers  of  state,  a  brief  account  of  the  ostensible  nature  of  their 
respective  employments.' 

A  succinct  account  of  the  oflSces  and  duties  incumbent 
on  all  the  privileged  orders  from  the  premier  to  the  cen- 
turion is  then  given :  and  any  account  of  the  laws  of 
Nepaul  is  naturally  superseded,  when  we  are  informed 
that  the  Dhurraa  Shaster  forms  the  basfe  of  the  code  of 
civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence.  The  exports  and  im- 
ports to  and  from  the  Company's  dominion  are  not  sa 
extensive  as  they  might  be;  and  for  a  solution  of  this  (p. 
204)  we  are  again  referred  to  the  cant  Xeria  of  ^jealousy/ 
The  commerce,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  carried  on 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Nepaul  and  Tibet  is  enormous. 
The  reason  is  cleav  ;  no  '  jealousy*  is  felt  of  a  Tibi'tian 
ojRicer  measuring  the  o%nsive  and  defensive  means  of  a 
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people  whom  lie  visits  ;  and  the  commercial  speculations 
of  the  Grand  Lama,  probably,  aim  at  no  ulterior  enter- 
prize  under  that  designation. 

The  colonel  honestly  confesses  that  he  has  little  to  ad- 
vance respecting  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  this  remote 
nation ;  yet  he  informs  us  that  the  natives  work  well  in 
brass,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  that  their  carpentry  is  re- 
spectable, though  they  are  ignorant  of  the  use  of  a  saw. 
An  attempt  at  the  fabrication  of  fire-arms  has  been  at- 
tempted without  success.  '  They  gild  extremely  well,  and 
among  the  bells  they  construct  for  the  use  of  their  temples, 
and  other  religious  purposes,  some  are  of  a  considerable 
size  ;'  we  are  told  that  one  at  Bhatgong  is  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  this  vo- 
lume, and  that  which  the  colonel  had  least  power  of  per- 
fecting, is  the.  account  of  the  Nepaulian  revenue ;  while 
prudence  prevented  him  from  attempting  to  ascertain 
military  matters  too  diligently,  as  the  people  of  Nepaul 
are  (as  we  have  before  stated)  most  uncivilly  '  jealous/ 
The  embassador  conceives  the  state  of  their  ordnance  to 
be  rather  contemptible ;  nor  can  he  conjecture  how  ar- 
tillery can  ever  act  with  effect  in  so  rugged  a  country. 
That  we  may  never  try  the  experiment,  is  devoutly  to  be 
desired. 

Learning  is  not  so  totally  extinct,  or  nascent,  as  might 
be  supposed  in  this  secluded  tract.  The  Pundits  of  Ne- 
paul rival,  '  in  the  branches  of  Science  usually  cultivated 
by  their  fraternity,'  those  of  any  other  Hindoo  country. 
Judicial  astrology,  although  perhaps  we  should  reckon  this 
an  abuse  rather  than  a  proof  of  learning,  has  many  vo- 
taries. Eight  principal  vernacular  languages  are  spoken 
in  this  nation,  exclusively  of  the  Sanscrit ;  but  tlie  in- 
troduction of  the  first  Sanscrit  grammar  is  not  correctly 
ascertained.  The  whole  of  India  probably  does  not  af- 
ford a  repository  of  Brahminical  MSS.  equal  to  the  soli- 
tary valley  of  Nepaul;  and  Bhatgong  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  termed  the  Benares  of  the  Goorkhali 
territories.  Three  specimens  of  the  Purbutti,  Newar,  and 
Koith  alphabets  are  subjoined,  and  a  long  vocabulary  of 
the  Purbutti  and  JS^ewar  dialects.  This  takes  up  too 
great  a  length,  from  p.  221  to  252 ;  a  few  specimens  indeed 
of  the  Limboa  and  Newar  dialects  are  added  ;  but  the 
whole  might  have  been  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  in 
smaller  print. 

Theviiith.  chapter  contains  an  historical  outline  of  the 
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Nepaiilian  history.  It  would  be  gratilyiiig;  to  few  readers 
to  listen  to  the  dethronements,  usurpations,  and  factions  of 
a  barbarous  dynasty.  We  never  read  a  more. dry  detail : 
it  consists  chiefly  of  names  placed  in  very  dubious  chronolo- 
gical order  ;  and  we  can  confidently  announce,  that  neither 
entertainment  nor  instruction  can  be  derived  from  it.  The 
ixth,  and  final  chapter  describes  the  boundaries,  extent, 
and  the  several  divisions  of  Nepaul,  with  various  routes 
and  distances.  The  former  head  is  avowedly  imperfect : 
the  latter  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  all  future  tra- 
vellers toH  ards  the  valley. 

Subjoined  to  this  volume  are  three  appendices,  the  first 
of  whicli  is  an  extract  from  a  memorial  of  the  court  of 
Khatmandu,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  war  with  Tibet, 
(p.  339.)  The  second  comprises  official  papers  and  let- 
ters relative  to  the  mission  to  Nepaul.  These  are  in 
many  respects  curious.  We  will  extract  one  of  the  short- 
est documents,  as  a  specimen  of  eastern  style,  and  adula- 
tory hypocrisy. 

B. — *  From  the  Dalai  Lama  at  Pootia  Lassa  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis.  Reed.  Sd  Augt,  1792. 

*  By  the  favour  of  God  I  am  in  good  health  !  The  tranquillity 
of  mankind  is  the  object  of  my  wishes ;  God  may  fulfil  them  ! 
1  hope  also  for  your  lordship's  health.  I  at  this  time  ad- 
dress you  on  the  afi'air  with  Goorkhali  Rajah,  whose  country  is 
contiguous  to  this.  This  man's  father,  and  he,  have  to  this 
time  reduced  all  the  Rajahs  round  about  Nepaul,  and  also  Ne- 
paul itself ;  and  from  his  craving  disposition,  wants  to  engage  in 
hostilities  with  others.  Thus  in  (he  year  1203  (1789)  and  the 
present,  he  has  excited  disputes  with  me.  I  have  fehown  no  dis- 
position to  contend  with  him,  but  he,  from  the  blackness  of  bis 
heart,  will  act  hostility  against  me.  Accordingly  he  has  attacked 
my  Zemindars  in  several  places,  and  had  in  view  to  come  to  this 
quarter.  But  by  the  favour  of  God,  this  country  has  the  pro- 
tection of  China  ;  accordingly  two  deputies  always  remain  here 
for  my  protection ;  they  wrote  information  of  this  circumstance 
to  the  emperor,  who  detached  a  large  army  under  the  command 
of  his  officers  to  this  country.  When  this  intelligence  reached 
the  Goorkhali  troops,  they  quitted  my  teritory  and  fled  to  Ne- 
paul. It  is  the  resolution  of  the  officers  sent  from  China,  by 
the  favour  of  God,  to  exterminate  the  Rajah  of  Goorkhali  and 
the  other  chiefs.  Accordingly  they  pursued  the  fugitives,  and 
got  possession  of  several  places  of  the  Goorkhali  territories. 
The  emperor,  by  the  influence  of  his  good  auspices,  will  cer- 
tainly soon  obtain  possession  of  Nepaul  and  Goorkhali.  The 
Rajah,  however,  to  promote  his  object,  proposes  asking  assist- 
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ance  from  your  lordship,  and  will  write  lies  and  calumnies  that 
the  emperor  has  detached  a  large  army  against  him,  and  that 
therefore  he  requests  aid  ;  that  should  your  lordship  not  depute 
a  force  to  assist  him,  the  emperor  will  rise  up  hereafter  against 
your  lordship's  government,  as  l>e  has  against  his.  Let  not  your 
lordship  act  agreeably  to  his  artful  insinuations,  for  the  emperor 
is  not  hostile  toariy,  except  the  Goorkhali,  and  it  is  a  maxim  of  his 
majesty  to  take  measures  against  him  who  tirst  commences  hostili- 
ties. If  any  of  the  chieifs  or  companions  of  the  Rajah  should  fall  into 
your  lordship's  hands,  be  pleased  lo  seize  and  deliver  them  up  to 
the  emperor's  othcers,  or,  though  you  shcivfdnot  deliver  them  up, 
do  not  allow  them  to  return  to  their  country.  The  officers  will 
write  their  sense  of  your  lordship's  kindness  in  so  acting,  to  the 
emperor,  to  whom  it  will  afford  satisfaction;  I  request  on  my 
own  part  also,  that  your  lordship  will  conform  to  what  1  have 
written.  Your  lordship  is  a  protector  of  the.  Ryots,  and  the 
dispenser  of  justice,,  wherefore  the  Almighty  has  exalted  you. 
The  Ryots  under  your  lordship's  government  live  in  ease  and 
happiness,     I  hope  your  lordship  will  gratify  me  by  letters. 

*  I  have  sent  your  lordship  one  pair  of  khauduck,  33  tolahs, 
and  four  maashas  weight  of  gold  dust,  and  a  piece  of  Cochin 
(silk) ;  be  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  thereof.  Dated  1th 
of  Rajul,  1206,  from  Pootla  (Lassa.)  [The  original  of  the 
above  letter  is  written  in  the  Bhootja  language.'] 

The  Appendix,  No.  III.  is  really  an  interesting  and 
authentic  document.  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  abridge  it, 
or  to  make  any  farther  extracts.  Itself  is  extracted  from 
'  Padre  Giuseppe  Bernini's  Account  of  Nepaul,'  (in  the 
2d  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches),  and  contains  some 
relation  of  the  invasion  of  Nepaul  by  Purthi  Nerain. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  our 

feneral  feeling  is,  that  of  instruction  and  entertainment. 
Teak  will  be  the  recommendation  we  can  give  it  in  com- 
parison of  the  general  character  which  we  understand  it 
has  already  gained  for  itself.  Its  sale  and  perusal  will  by 
no  means  be  confined  to  those  who  are  immediately  inte- 
rested in  East  India  affairs,  but  it  will  also  be  treasured  by 
domestic  collectors  as  a  valuable  geographical  document. , 
The  map  has  been  composed  with  surprizing  care,  if  we 
only  consider  the  obstacles  that  natursilly  opposed  them- 
selves  to  the  execution  of  it.  Indeed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
supersedes  the  geographical  precision  of  Major  Rennel : 
it  corrects  distances  from  actual  survey ;  delineates  most 
correctly  the  face  of  the  country  from  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, and  is  almost  a  perpetual  commentary  on  the  major's 
orthography  in  the  names  of  places. 

Colonel  Fitzpatricii  writes  like  a  gentleman  of  strongs 
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sense  and  deep  observation,  and  he  scarcely  ever  fails  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  his  reader. 


Art.  II. — A  Hist  or  ij  of  the  Roman  Government^  from  the 

^  commencement  of  the  State ^  till  the  final  subversion   of 

Libert  J/  by  the  successful  Usurpation  of  Caesar  Aus^ustus, 

in    the    \ear    of   Rome^  724.*  By  Alexander  iBrodie, 

London,  Longman,  1§I0,  8vo.  pp.  623. 

'  THIS  history  of  the  Roman  government  is  divided  into 
five  chapters.  The  first  takes  the  subject  '  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  state  till  the  erection  of  the  office  of 
plebeian  tribunate  in  the  year  of  Rome,  261.'  Mr.  Brodie 
speaks  thus  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman  government. 

*  The  coBimunity  being  at  first  extremely  small,  and  all  the 
members  being  on  a  footing  of  equality,  the  g^'e^^  body  v  ere  un- 
willing that  individuals  should  b^  exalted  top  far  above  them, 
and  they  delegated  to  their  magistrates  such  powers  only  as  could 
not  be  executed  by  the  wbble  community.  For  the  preservation 
of  order,  they  entrusted  Romulus  with  the  administration  of  the 
laws  for  life,  under  the  title  of  king;  and  thaf  military  opera- 
tions might  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  they  elected 
him,  for  life,  their  leadei-  in  time  of  war.  The  enactment  of 
laws  they  reserved  to  tliemselves.  But  as  it  was  thought  proper 
to  have  the  laws,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  approved  of  by 
the  people,  framed  by  some  committee ;  and  as,  while  they 
wished  to  restrain  the  power  of  their  king,  it  was  of  importance 
to  conceal  from  their  enemies  their  deliberations  concerning 
peace  or  war,  they  chose  a  council,  composed  of  a  hundred  of 
the  oldest  and  most  prudent  of  their  number,  for  life,  sfnd 
called  them  a  senate.'  "" 

Part  of  the  above  is  rather  too  vaguely  expressed,  and 
the  author  supposes  the  Romaa  goveruraeat  to  have 
originated  more  in  a  spirit  of  systematic  arrangement, 
than  was  compatible  with  the  rudeness  of  the  people. 
Mr.  B.  talks  as  if  all  the  members  of  the  Roman  state 
were,  previously  to  the  appointment  of  Romulus  to  the 
regal  office,  '  on  a  footing  of  equality ^^  and  no  individuals 
had  any  distinction  of  rank  or  office  above  the  rest.  But 
on  consulting  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  II.  4,  he  would 
have  found,  that  the  Roman  people,  before  this  period, 
had  experienced  those  blessings  of  political  incorporation 
which  necessarily  suppose  a  difference  of  rank,  or  the  ex- 
altation of  one  individual  above  another.     The  Romans, 
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according  to  Di9njsius  Halicarnassus,  did  not  at  this  tini(* 
invent  a  new  form  of  government,  but  adopted  one  wliicli 
their  ancestors  had  judged  the  best,*  which  their  wisdom 
had  established,  which  a  happy  experience  had  taught  them 
to  approved,  and  under  which  they  had  enjoyed  both  the 
sweets  of  liberty  and  conquest. i  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  early  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  genuine  and  well  authenti- 
cated documents^  appear  to  be  a  mass  of  traditional  ac- 
counts in  which  the  fabulous  predominates  over  the  true. 
The  Romans,  says  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  1,  73, 
have  not  one  ancient  histprian.  The  first  Roman  histo- 
rian was  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  His  accuracy  with  respect  to  the  events  of  his 
own  time,  is  asserted  by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  lib.  1,  6, 
but  his  partiality  is  censured  by  Polybius,  1,  14.  It  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain  what  where  the  documents  from  which 
Fabius  Pictor  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  more  early 
events  of  the  Roman  history.  From  the  intimation  of 
Dionysius  1,  74 1|,  we  should  suppose,  that  his  accounts 
were  borrowed  from  some  traditional  stories  preserved  in 
the  legends  of  the  priests.  But,  amongst  an  ignorant  peo- 
ple, we  all  know,  that  priests,  whether  Pagan  or  Popish, 
always  show  a  stronger  predilection  for  fiction  than  for 
truth.  Though  truth,  as  Polybius  says,  is  the  eye  of  his- 
tory, yet  by  whom  has  the  divine  light  of  this  eye  been 
more  often  extinguished  than  by  men  in  a  sacerdotal 
mask  ? 

If  we  may  credit  the  account  of  the  historians,  the 
Roman  people  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty 
under  their  first  kings;  but  Servius  TuUius  introduced  an 
important  change  into  the  constitution,  by  which  the  po- 
pular franchise  was  effectually  destroyed.     He  divided  the 
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citizens  into  six  classes,  which  were  sub-divided  into  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries.  But,  as  he  placed, 
according  to  Dionjsius  Halicarnassus  iv.  20.  98  centuries 
(Mr.  Brodie  following  Livy,savs80*)  in  the  first  class,  which 
was  composed  of  the  richest  citizens,  the  power  of  all  the 
other  classes  which  contained  together  only  95  centuries, 
was,  in  fact,  reduced  to  a  mere  nullity  as  long  as  the  cen- 
turies in  tlie  first  class  were  unanimous  in  their  decisions. 
When  this  was  not  the  case,  the  centuries  in  the  second 
class  were  called  in  to  vote,  and  so  on  till  they 
came  to  the  sixth  class,  which  contained  only  one  cen- 
tury. If  the  suffrages  of  the  hundred  and  ninety-two  cen- 
turies were  equally  divided,  the  single  century  in  the  sixth 
class  might  then  give  the  casting  vote.  But  this,  as  Dio- 
nysius  remarks,  could  so  rarely  happen,  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible. +  The  historian  says,  that  in  this  new  dis- 
tribution of  the  elective  franchise,  the  king  oulgeneralled 
(xararpaTrj-yno-g),  the  people,  who  did  not  immediately 
perceive  the  fraud.  But  have  not  the  people  been  thus 
outgeneralled  by  tyrants  in  all  ages  of  the  world? 

Previously  to  these  innovations  of  Servius  Tullius,  the 
people  possessed,  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  remarks, 
(liv.  iv.  20),  according  to  the  ancient  constitution,  (f>c  rwk 
TraXaiwi/  vo/xwj/),  three  most  important  rights  which  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  political  power,  the  right  of  dis- 
posing of  all  civil  and  military  offices  (a/j;)^af  aTroJ'ftgat  rxc 
ri  jcara  TroAii/  xai  rccq  btti  trrpxTOTn^ov)  of  passing  and 
of  repealing  laws,  (vojab;  tou?  fxEv  BTrmvpcca-ocij  rov^  ^f  a^r- 
Xiiv),  with  that  of  determining  when  war  should  be  un- 
dertaken or  peace  made,  (iiui  Trspi  TroAf^ou  o-uvio-Ta^fvoiy  rf 
jtai  }iocrocXvofA£]/o\j  (J'ta-yvcovai.^  These  powers  are  greater 
than  what  are  exercised  by  any  people  in  modern  times, 
either  collectively  or  by  representation. 

It  seems  generally  supposed,  that  what  is  emphatically 
called  the  patronage  of  the  state,  both  civil  and  military, 
so  essentially  belongs  to  the  executive,  that  without  it,  it 
could  not  carry  on  its  functions.  But,  in  countries  where 
this  patronage  is  enormous,  where  it  is  extended  over  all 
classes,  where  every  third  man,  whom  we  meet  is  directly  or 
indirectly  under  its  influence,  either  by  selfish  enjoyment, 
sordid  expectation,  or  some  interested  tie,  the  possession 


♦  Livy  says,  however,  <  Additse  huic  classi  dua?  fabrum  centurjir.'     Llv. 
f    «  fAOtxpocv  airt^ov  u^vvxrs.    iv.  20, 
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appears  to  constitute  a  power  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
contrive  any  adequate  counteraction  in  any  check  or  regu- 
lation, which  wisdom  can  devise.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a 
power  as  must  render  the  possessor  in  reality,  if  not  in 
name,  absolute  master  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as 
long  as  the  volitions  of  men  are  more  under  the  sway  of 
personal  interest  than  of  ?.ny  ot]jer  consideration.  Where 
the  power  of  any  executive  has  become  excessive  and  dan- 
gerous to  liberty,  it  never  can  be  effectually  diminished 
without  a  diminution  of  its  patronage.  This  patronage 
is,  in  fact,  power  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  exercised 
not  only  over  the  bodies,  but  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  an 
engine  of  servitude  more  fatal,  because  more  steady  and 
permanent  in  its  operations  even  than  the  sword.  The 
sword  may  terrify,  but  patronage  enervates  a  people.  The 

'  sword  may  make  them  bend,  but  patronage  makes  them 
fawn.  The  sword  may  mutilate  or  destroy,  but  patronage 
is  a  slow  poison  which  vitiates  at  once  both  the  mind  and 
heart.  The  sword  may  cause  the  people's  despondency 
and  thd  tyrant's  hope,  but  patronage,  when  gi^vvn  mnk 
and  noisome,  operates  like  a  blight  upon  every  generous 

\sentiment,  and  converts  a  nation  of  free  men  into  tlie 
vilest  reptiles  under  heaven.  .  > 

A  part  of  that  patronage,  which  in  most  modern  govern- 
ments is  engrossed  by  the  executive,  might,  we  think,  be 
resigned  to  tlie  people,  or  their  representatives,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  corimiunity.  A  violent  outcry  would  in- 
deed probably  be  raised  against  such  a  measure  as  tending 
to  create. an  impcrium  in  itnperio,  to  weaken  the  springs 
find  cripple  the  motions  of  the  government.  A  clamour 
of  similar  import,  and   it  must  be  confessed  one,  which 

f  roved  of  miglity  powei»j  was  raised  against  Mr.  Fox's 
ndia  bill,  which  was  one  of  the  wisest  measures  which 
that  great  and  good  statesman  ever  proposed,  as  it  tended 
to  raise  a  barrier  to  that  influence  which,  according  to  the 
noble  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1780,  is  increas- 
ing', has  increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.  But  the 
cry  of  imperium  imperio^  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
ecutive, operating  through  the  medium  of  patronage,  de- 
feated this  great  and  wise  measure,  and  converted  it 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Pitt  into  the  means  of 
aggravating  that  great  national  evil  which  Mr.  Fox  so 
strenuously,  but  so  unsuccessfully  laboured  to  reduce. 
The  words  imperium  in  imperio^  which  were  then  the  war 
whoop  of  faction,  might  with  as  much,  justice  be  vocife- 
rated against  the  appointment  of  a  constable  or  an  over- 
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seer,  or  a  churchwarden,  or  of  any  other  officer,  which  is  still 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  people.  For  these  all  constitute 
so  many  instances,  though  on  a  small  gctile,  of  the  impcrium 
in  imperio !  Nay,  the  mere  appointment  of  the  president 
to  a  social  club,  might,  on  the  s^me  principle  of  reasoning, 
be  decried  as  an  imperium  in  imperio^  as  an  encroachment 
on  the  rights  of  the  executive,  and  of  course  be  subjected 
to  its  influence. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  from  the  politics  of  modern 
England  to  those  of  ancient  Rome.  The  destruction  of 
the  democratical  part  of  the  Roman  constitution,  which 
was  accomplished  by  the  division  of  the  people  into  cen- 
turies, was  soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny 
not  only  over  the  poor,  but  over  the  rich.  For  whenever 
the  rich  suiFer  the  more  humble  citizens  to  be  oppressed  or 
conspire  to  deprive  them  of  their  due  influence  in  the  go- 
vernment, they  are  themselves  always  ultimately  preparing 
the  way  for  their  own  subjection  to  w  despotic  sway.  Ser- 
vius  TuUius  was  assassinated  by  his  son-in-law,  L.  Tar- 
quin,  who  converted  the  government  into  a  tyranny,  with 
the  perfect  acquiescent^  of  the  people,  who  had  no  longer 
any  interest  ill  defendih^' their  ancient  constitution. 

*  It  will,  no  doubt,'  says,M"r.  Brodie,  'excite  surprise,  that  in  a 
commonwealth  like  the  Roman,  any  king  should  have  been  able 
to  usurp  tyrannical  power.  The  only  reason  which  can  be  as- 
signed was,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  being  of  no  im- 
portance in  the  centuries,  were  not  concerned  that  those  should  be 
held;  and  that,  of  this,  Tarquin  availed  himself  to  strengthen 
his  power.  While,  by  disposing  spies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  by  severities  to  his  enemies,  he  prevented  conspiracies 
against  his  power ;  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  people,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  liberality  to  his  soldiers, 
as  for  insolence  and  injustice  to  the  senators  and  rich  citizens. 
Secure  of  the  affections  of  the  people  at  lar^e,  he  was  under  no 
apprehension  of  the  higher  orders,  who  were  the  principal 
sufferers  by  his  tyranny.'  ^  , 

The  higher  orders  merited  the  oppression  which  they 
experienced  by  suffering  the  citizens  in  less  affluent 
circumstances  to  be  disfranchised,  and  then  concen- 
trating the  whole  power  of  the  government  in  them- 
selves. Mr.  Brodie  makes  the  following  sage  remarks  on 
the  distinction  of  the  Roman  citizens  into  patricians  and 
plebeians. 

*  It  is  a  principle  of  human  nature  to  extend  to  the  descend- 
ants of  illustrious  and  worthy  men  a  portion  of  that  esteem  and 
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.  veneration  which  were  held  for  themselves.  The  descendants  of 
senators,  called  patricians,  would  be  more  respected  than  other 
citizens  of  equal  wealth,  virtue,  and  merit.  It  was  customary 
in  Rome  for  the  rich  to  plead  the  causes  of  the  poor  :  in  these 
cases,  the  sons  of  senators  would  be  most  employed,  as,  from 
the  circumstance  of  senators  officiating  as  deputy  judges  of  the 
kings,  and  of  sitting  in  juries,  their  sons  would  be  supposed 
better  acquainted  with  jurisprudence  than  the  other  citizens. 
A  numerous  attendance  of  clients  being  a  proof  of:  popularity 
and  of  superior  talents,  all  the  youug  men  of  eminence  would 
strive  to  outshine  their  equals  in  this  display  of  the  public  esti- 
mation in  which  they  were  held.  In  consequence  of  rivalry,  sums 
of  money  ivould  not  unfrequently  be  given,  so  that  in  more  lux- 
urious ages,  the  number  of  clients  denoted  the  veallh,  rather 
than  the  talents  of  the  patron.  Rut,  under  the  government  of 
the  kings,  the  limited  fortunes  of  the  wealthy  citizens,  prevented 
bribery  to  clients  from  being  practiced  to  any  extent,  and  patri- 
cians being  most  attended,  they  were  the  most  respected  order 
of  citizens.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the  patricians 
would  feel  a  common  interest  in  establishing  tlie  aristocracy  of 
family,  and  would  conieniX  that  they  were  best  entitled  to  fill  the 
great  offices  of  the  commonwealth.  But  as  the  voting  by  cen- 
turies prevented  the  people  at  large  from  testifying  their  respect 
for  the  descendants  of  their  venerable  senators,  as  it  gave  ex- 
clusive power  to  the  equites  and  first  class,  as  the  patricians 
could  not  command  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  centuries  of  the 
equites  *and  first  class,  and  as  the  other  voters  would,  in  self- 
defence,  unite  in  opposing  their  ambitious  scliemeb,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  drop  their  designs,  or  if  they  wished  to  limit  the 
number  of  competitors  for  the  great  offices,  to  form  a  combina- 

/  tion  with  the  very  persons  whom  they  were  anxious  to  exclude 
fr^m  competition  with  them.  In  order  to  prevent  those  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  from  competing  with  them,  as  soon  as 
they  attained  wealth  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranked  in 
the  first  class  or  equites,  it  was  necessary  to  form  an  important 
distinction  of  ranks,  and  to  confine  all  offices  to  one  rank.  The 
distinction  was  to  be  hereditary,  and  neither  merit  nor  wealth 
was  to  entitle  any  one  to  the  advantages  of  the  privileged  order. 
The  patricians  adopted  into  their  order  all  tlie  equites  and  mem- 
bers of  the  first  class,  who  were  not  the  descendants  of  senators, 
and  a  law  was  passed  by  the  centuries  for  Confining  all  the  offices 
to  them  and  their  successors.'  -         xy*"'       "' 

It  does  not  appear,  that  the  Romans  gained  much  by 
•exchanging  the  regal  for  a  consular  government.  Instead 
of  one  tyrant,  the  people  were  oppressed  by  many.  A^  a 
proof  that  the  consular  power  was  at  first  no  blessing  to 
the  people,  we  have  only  to  remark,  that,  in  about  four- 
teen years  after  its  establishment,  it  was  found  necessary 
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to  appoint  a  dictator,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the  disorders 
of  the  state.  But  what  must  we  think  of  that  constitution 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  despotism 
as  a  salutary  expedient  ? 

A  sagacious  writer  well  remarks,  that  the  office  of  dic- 
tator was  *  originally  intended  to  serve  the  patricians  at 
the  expence  of  the  people.' 

The  second  chapter  of  this  work  is  entitled  '  from  tho 
erection  of  the  plebeian  tribunateship  in  the  year  of 
Rome  !^61,  to  the  election  of  decemvirs,  for  collecting 
and  framing  the  laws  in  the  year  302.'     Mr.  Brodie  says : 

'  The  power  of  the  plebeian  tribunes  was  at  first  limited  to 
protecting  their  own  order.  By  writing  the  word  veto  (I  forbid), 
on  any  stnatus  consultum  (decree  of  the  senate),  they  could  pre- 
vent the  passing  of  any  law,  and  by  expressing  the  same  word, 
they  could  suspend  or  stop  any  proceeding  relating  to  the  ple- 
beians, or  in  which  their  interests  were  involved.'     *     *     *     * 

Mr.  Brodie  should  have  added,  that  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  was  very  much  circumscribed  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  opposition  to  any  public  measure  was  nugatory, 
unless  it  was  unanimously  expressed.  If  the  aristocracy 
could  gain  over  one  of  the  tribunes,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  frustrate  the  hostility  of  the  rest.  This  was  not  im- 
practicable when  their  nimiber  was  only  five;  but  it  be- 
came more  easy  when  it  was  increased  to  ten.  It  is,  we 
think,  at  least  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whe.ther  the  people 
were  really  benefited  by  the  institution  of  the  tribunate.  It 
served  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation.  But  civil  liberty 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  benefited  by  fermenting  the  resent- 
ment .of  the,  populace,  or  subliming  it  into  paroxysms  of 
frenzy  by  selfish  hopes  or  imaginary  fears. 

The  intervaljbetween  the  institution  of  the  tribunate  and 
the  election  of  decemvirs,  was  a  period  of  continual  dis- 
sension betw  een  the  aristocracy  and  the  commons  of  Rome. 
The  commons  were  intent  on  abridging  the  power  and 
privileges  of  the  patricians,  who  spared  no  effort  nor  arti- 
fice to  maintain  their  exclusive  privileges,  and  to  keep  the 
lower  orders  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence. 

jCoriolanus,  who,  with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  opposed 
all  concessions  to  the  people,  was  sentenced  to  be  banished. 
The  following  is  part'  of  the  character  which  Mr.  Brodie 
has  drawn  of  Coriolanus,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
his  talents  in  this  line. 

*  Veneration  for  military  talents  and  bravery,   has  induced 
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ancient  writers  to  ascribe  to  C.  Marcius  Corio'anus  the  most 
amiable  qualities.  If,  however  a  judgment  be  formed  from  the 
facts  transmitted,  he  will  appear  in  a  very  different  light.  His 
filial  affection,  so  highly  celebrated,"  was  probably  owing,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  encouragement  which  his  mother  gave  to 
the  favourite  bent  of  his  inclinations.  Had  she  confined  her  in- 
struction to  the  humbler  virtues,  or  had  endeavouied  to  convince 
him  that  the  plebeians  were  entifled  to  the  same  privileges  as  the 
patricians,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same  stubbornness 
and  pride,  which  made  him  insult  his  fellow  citizens  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  their  sufferings,  and  join  his  enemies  in  making  war  upon 
his  countrymen,  would  have  led  him  to  despise  the  iveakness  of  the 
female  mind,  and  would  have  alienated  his  affections  from  his 
mother.  He  loved  her,  ftot  because  she  caressed  him,  or  incul- 
cated the  importance  of  the  social  duties;  but  because  she  flat- 
tered his  vanity,  and,  as  if  superior  to  the  weakness  of  her  sex, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  heroic  and  masculine  virtues.' 

In  the  year  of  Rome  267,  (but,  according  to  Mr. 
Brodie,  268),  Sp.  Cassius  proposed  the  first  agrarian 
law,  the  recomimendation  of  which  afterwards  became  a 
ready  expedient  with  demagogues  for  inflaming  the  pas- 
sions of  the  populace,  inr  order  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
individual  aAibition.  Cassius  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  for  aflfecting  the  sovereignty.  Mr.  Brodie  ielU  us, 
p.  107,  that  he  '  was  destroyed  shortly  after  the  expiry 
of  his  consulate.'  He  adds,  that  '  his  house  was  razed, 
and  the  area  still  remained  where  it  had  stood.'  It  is  not 
very  clear  to  what  period  this  '  5^?7/'  refers.'  Mr.  Brodie 
certainly  does  not  mean  the  time  when  he  was  writing. 
With  respect  to  the  '  area,'  or  ground,  remaining  where 
the  house  '  had  stood,'  it  was  not  very  likely  to  be  other- 
wise. For  who  was  to  take  it  away  ?  Could  not  Mr.  B. 
have  expressed  his  meaning  with  less  ambiguity  ? 

The  complaints  of  the  Roman  people,  that  the  power 
of  the  consuls  was  excessive,  and  ought  to  be  diminished, 
occasioned  several  propositions  for  altering  the  authorities 
of  the  state,  some  of  which  were  carried  into  constitutional 
acts.  The  number  of  tribunes  was  doubled,  by  which  no 
new  protection  was  acquired  for  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
for  the  chances  which  the  nobles  had  of  corrupting  some 
of  the  tribunes  and  rendering  them  subservient  to  their 
interests,  were  much  greater  when  there  were  ten  tribunes 
than  when  there  were  only  five.  The  power  of  the  consuls 
and  that  of  the  other  magistrates  were,  for  a  short  time, 
abrogated  to  make  way  for  the  reign  of  the  decemvirs.  But 
the  decemvirs,  after  having  compiled  the  famous  code  of  the 
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twelve  tables,  Boon  be^an  to  abuse  the  power  with  which 
they  had  been  entrusted,  and  to  excite  disgust  by  their  in- 
solent domination.  Their  power  seems  to  have  lasted 
between  two  and  three  years.  Tacitus,  ann.  1,  says,  that 
it  did  not  continue  more  than  two  years.  The  former 
offices,  which  had  been  suspended,  were  then  restored. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  amongst  the  laws  which 
were  composed  by  the  decemvirs,  there  was  one  in  which 
all  intermarriages  were  prohibited  between  patricians  and 
plebeians.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince  the  aristo- 
cratic spirit  which  prevailed  at  this  period,  and  the  ex- 
treme jealouvsy  with  which  the  superior  order  of  citizens 
viewed  the  pretensions  of  the  poor.  The  Decemvirs,  who 
had  all  been  chosen  from  the  nobles,  seemed  to  have  been 
anxious  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to  perpetuate  the  invi- 
dious distinctions  which  split  the  state  into  two  factions, 
whose  political  differences  were  inflamed  by  all  the  violent 
antipathies  of  personal  animosity. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  308,  but,  according  to  Mr.  Brodie, 
310,  the  law  was  annulled  which  prohibited  the  inter- 
marriage of  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians.  It  was  also 
propose.!,  that  the  plebeians  should  be  eligible  to  the  con- 
sulate. In  order  to  prevent  the  immediate  enactment  of 
this  law,  the  senate  proposed,  that  six  military  tribunes 
should,  for  the  present,  be  elected  in  place  of  the  consuls, 
three  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  fi-om  the  patricians  and 
three  from  the  people.  But  only  three  were,  at  this  time, 
chosen,  and  these  were  taken  from  the  patricians.  The 
consular  power  was  restored  the  same  year.  But  the  office 
of  military  tribune,  with  consular  power,  was  renewed  in 
some  of  the  following  years,  and  was  not  finally  abandoned 
till  the  year  of  the  city  386.  No  plebeian  appears  to 
have  been  elected  to  the  office  till  the  year  SbS.  Such 
were  the  artifices  of  the  aristocracy,  and  such  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  commons  of  Rome ! 

The  fourth  chapter  of  this  work  contains  '  the  period 
from  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  363,  till  the  murder  of  Caius  Gracchus  in  the  year 
QS*^.^  in  this  period  the  Roman  constitution  experienced 
some  important  alterations.  The  people  became  eligible 
to  the  highest  offices.  Lucius  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  consul.  He  was  elected  in 
387.  Persons  of  plebeian  families  were  afterwards  ad- 
mitted to  the  praetorship.  Q.  Publil.  Philo  was  the  first 
plebeian  elected  to  this  magistracy,  A.V.C,  418.  After  this 
a  law  was  passed,  which  would  probably  have  prevented 
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great  dissensions,  if  it  had  been  established  in  an  earlier 
period  of  the  commonwealth.  It  was  enacted  that  credi- 
tors should  have  power  over  the  goods  but  not  over  the 
persons  of  their  debtors.  The  Roman  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor  had  hitherto  furnished  the  rich  with  the  means  of 
exercising  the  most  inhuman  tyranny  over  the  poor ;  for 
the  creditor  could  not  only  imprison  his  debtor,  but  could, 
after  the  expiration  of  63  days,  put  him  to  death. 

The  law  which  was  passed  in  614  for  voting  by  ballot  at 
elections  is  commended  by  Mr.  Brodie.  Mr.  B.  like  other 
advocates  for  a  similar  mode  of  popular  suffrage,  thinks 
it  best  '  calculated  to  prevent  undue  influence ;'  but  does 
it  not  seem  more  likely  to  favour  that  corruption  which  is 
of  the  w^orst  and  most  malignant  species,  because  it  is 
concealed?  Is  not  that  evil  most  to  be  dreaded  which 
operates  unseen  ?  Is  not  that  politiail  profligacy  of  the 
most  alarming  kind,  which  the  laws  themselves  conspire 
to  hide,  and  to  prevent  from  being  brought  before  the 
awful  tribunal  of  public  opinion  and  public  shame  ? 

In  the  period  of  the  Roman  history  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  the  elder  Gracchus  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  younger,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  brother,  was  after- 
wards forced  to  fly,  and  solicit  death  from  the  hands  of  a 
faithful  slave,  in  order  to  avoid  it  from  those  of  an  in- 
furiated aristocracy.  The  following  are  some  of  the  re- 
flections which  Mr.  Brodie  makes  on  the  murder  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus : 

*  Diseases  in  the  body  politic  have  often  been  compared  to 
those  of  the  human  body ;  and  as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
the  physician  to  prescribe  medicines,  and  for  the  surgeon  to 
perform  operations,  it  is  necessary  for  the  statesman  to  propose 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  political  institutions,  and  for  the 
people  to  make  such  alterations  and  innovations  as  circum- 
stances may  require,  particularly  if  they  can  be  accomplished 
consistently  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution. 
Such  were  the  plans  proposed  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  :  as  a  tri- 
bune, he  was  bound  to  protect  the  people,  and  to  watch  over 
their  interests ;  and  the  laws,  which  he  proposed,  were  well  cal- 
culated to  effect  these  purposes.  Of  the  two  which  chiefly 
gave  offence,  the  first  had  been  long  enforced,  and  the  latter  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  senate  from  appropriating  to  themselves 
what  the  king  of  Pergamus  had  bequeathed  to  the  people.  If 
the  laws  were  in  themselves  good,  the  only  blame  which  can  at- 
tach to  him  for  the  consequences  is,  that  he  did  not  attend  suffi- 
ciently to  the  nature  of  the  times ;  and  that,  by  attempting  a 
reform,  he  plunged  the  state  in  anarchy,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  despotisBL.     That  we  may  be  able  to  judge  with  candour  of 
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this  proposition,  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  people.  They  were  unfortu- 
nately plunged  into  such  an  abyss  of  misery,  that  no  change 
could  render  their  situation  worse ;  and  the  plan  proposed  for 
ameliorating  it  was  one  which  seemed  to  hazard  nothing.  But 
the  senate,  by  having  recourse  to  the  most  illegal  means  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  exercising  their  undisputed  privileges,  de- 
feated the  intentions  of  the  tribune,  and  finally  prepared  shackles 
for  themselves.  As  such  an  event  had  never  occurred  in  Rome 
from  its  foundation,  a  period  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
it  was  not  to  have  been  calculated  upon ;  and  even  although  it 
had,  as  the  people  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  as  the  senate  and 
rich  had  a  great  deal,  Tiberius  would  not  have  acted  incon- 
sistently M  itli  the  public  good,  had  he  even  foreseen  that  such 
consequences  might  proceed  from  his  plans,  since  the  faction 
which  were  likely  to  suffer,  and  did  actually  suffer  from  the 
measures  which  they  proposed,  bore  no  proportion  to  the 
people.  In  justification  of  the  senators  and  rich,  it  may  be  al- 
leged, that  many  had  unadvisedly  made  purchases,  and  that  they 
would  have  suffered  great  loss  by  the  revival  of  the  Lex  Liciniu 
at  that  time  ;  but  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  these  pur- 
chases had  been  made  in  defiance  of  a  law  which  had  been  lopg 
enforced,  and,  though  neglected  for  some  time,  could  not  be 
considered  obsolete.  It  was  besides  a  law  of  public  utility,  and 
it  becomes  every  virtuous  citizen  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
public  good.' 

The  fifth  and  last  chapter  of  this  work  is  '  from  the 
murder  of  Caius  Gracchus  in  the  6S2d  till  the  single  do- 
minion of  Augustus  Caesar  in  the  724th  year  of  Rome.* 
After  the  destruction  of  the  Gracchi  and  their  adherents, 
the  government  of  Rome  became  in  fact  an  oligarchy. 
The  great  proprietors,  aided  by  their  clients  or  depen- 
dents, who,  as  has  been  remarked,  in  some  measure  resem- 
bled the  vassals  of  a  feudal  lord  in  passive  obedience  to 
their  respective  chiefs,  exercised  a  sort  of  uncontrouled 
domination  over  their  fellow-citizens.  The  fate  of  the 
Gracchi  had  spread  terror  among  the  people.  The  ma- 
gistrates of  the  republic,  who  had  enriched  themselves  bj 
their  exactions  in  the  provinces,  brought  home  exorbitant 
fortunes,  the  expenditure  of  which  was  injurious  in  its 
effects  to  public  morals  and  to  public  liberty.  Theiif 
houses  were  filled  with  hordes  of  slaves,  by  whom  their 
lands  were  tilled ;  and  the  opportunities  which  the  former 
freemen  enjoyed  of  obtaining  a  subsistence  by  honest  in- 
dustry were  greatly  circumscribed.  The  elections  of  the 
magistrates  were  influenced  by  terror  and  by  force,  and 
the  freedom  of  suffrage  was  almost  destroyed.     Bands  of 
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armed  retainers  were  maintained  by  wealthy  individuals, 
.  and  these  were  frequently  only  bands  of  desperadoes  wlio 
were  ripe  for  every  atrocity  which  vengeance  might 
prompt,  or  ambition  deem  necessary  to  its  views. 

The  events  of  the  Jugurthine  war  fully  prove  how  far 
corruption  prevailed  araona^st  the  leading  men,  and  how 
far  the  public  spirit  of  the- Romans  had  degenerated  from 
that  of  their  ancestors.  Jugurtha  for  some  time  se- 
cured impunity  to  his  accumulated  crimes  by  bribing  the 
senate  and  the  commissioners  whom  the  senate  sent  to 
examine  into  the  charges  brought  against  him.  The  want 
of  public  spirit  and  political  probity,  which  became  so 
prevalent  in  Rome  after  the  destruction  of  the  Gracchi, 
generated  one  species  of  public  disorder  after,  another, 
fill  every  trace  of  a  free  government  vanished  in  an  un- 
relenting despotism.. 

In  this  history  of  the  Roman  government,  Mr.  Brodie 
proves  himself  a  warm  advocate  for  liberty,  and  he  ap- 
pears from  the  following  quotation  to  be  prepossessed  m 
favour  of  a  more  democratic  constitution,  than  is  at  pre- 
sent to  be  found  in  any  of  the  European  states.  Thus  he 
says,  p.  499 : 

*  Governments  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  appeals  to  parti- 
cular cases  ;  but  by  their  general  result :  that  those  of  popular 
forms  may  be  attended  with  inconveniences,  cannot  be  denied ; 
the  question  is,  what  forms  have  produced  the  greatest  happi- 
ness, or  have  tended  most  to  improve  the  human  mind  an.(l 
dispositions?  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
nations,  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  palm  due  to  popular 
forms,  and  of  the  popular  forms  to  those  which  have  been  go- 
verned by  regular  magistrates  chosen  by  the  people,  and  di- 
rected by  a  council  to  whom  the  people  have  intrusted  the  ma- 
nagement of  affairs,  only  reserving  such  a  controul  over  thera 
as  may  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  public  confidence.' 

Mr.  Brodie  sometimes  utters  '  ex  cathedra/  some  very . 
ancient  truisms,  with  as  much  self-importance  as  if  they 
were  novel  discoveries.  Thus,  p.  9,  'In  all  communities 
men  will  have  less  or  greater  numbers  of  children.'  P.  10, 
^  The  quality  of  land  is  extremely  variable.'  '  The  pro- 
duce of  a  field  will  be  proportioned  to  the  skill  and  in-r 
dustry  with  which  it  is  cultivated.'  Some  of  Mr.  B.'s 
expressions  are  a  little  uncouth  to  an  English  ear.  Thus 
p.  16,  '  Among  those  who  fell  victims  to  the  tyrant's 
jealousy  were  his  blood  relations.'  '  L.  Junius  feignecj 
himself  stupid,  from  which  he  got  the  cognomen  of  Brutus.' 
P.  18,  ^  Her  beauty  and  demeanour,'  (he  is  talkipg  of 
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Lucretia)  '  made  such  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Sex- 
tus,  that  he  was  inflamed  with  animal  love.'  P.  21,  'It  is 
a  principle  of  human  nature  to  extend  to  the  descendants 
of  illustrious  and  vvorthy  men  a  portion  of  that  esteem 
and  venei-ation  which  were  held  for  themselves.''  P.  86, 
'  Did  thej  remember  an  article  in  the  paction  concluded 
on  Mons.  Sacer.'  The  word  '  expirif  seems  a  favourite 
with  Mr.  Brodie.  Thus,  p.  107,  he  says,  that  Cassius 
'  was  destroyed  shortly  after  the  expiry  of  his  consulate.' 
P.  246,  '  As  they  passed  alonff  the  streets  in  marching 
order,  they  exhorted,'  &c.  Why  could  not  Mr.  B.  haye 
written  more  briefly^  '  As  they  marched  along  the  streets, 
tliey  exhorted,'  &c.  P.  438,  ^  By  gentle  means  they  so 
far  wrought  on  the  people  already  mollified  by  the  late 
jiindness  in  relieving  them  of  their  debts,'  &c.  Mr.  Brodie 
more  than  once  uses  the  word  '  tract'  instead  of  track. 
Thus,  p.  564,  he  talks  of  persevering  '  in  a  tract,'  In 
p.  524,  he  writes,  '  and  he  was  compelled  to  JUght,  in- 
stead of  '  compelled  to  fly,'  P.  594,  Marius  '  pretended 
great  anger  at  a  clause  which  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  implement  laws.'  The  country  to  which  Mr.  Bro- 
die belpngs,  has  caused  us  to  notice  these  literal  defects, 
in  order  that  when  he  writes  another  book,  he  may  be  a 
little  less  negligent  of  the  English  idiom. 


Art.  III. — Despotism  ;  or,  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits :  A  po- 
litical Romance,  illustrated  hy  historical  Anecdotes.  Lon- 
don, Murray,  2  vols.  12mo.  12s. 

THE  once  formidable  government  of  the  Jesuits  is  well 
characterized  in  this  work.  Some  of  the  sketches,  which 
it  contains,  of  this  mysterious  society,  are  bold  and  mas- 
terly performances.  The  author  draws  his  portraits  with 
great  force  and  spirit,  and  several  of  his  descriptions  are 
strikingly  interesting.  His  remarks,  both  political  and 
moral,  are  often  veiy  acute,  penetrating  beyond  the  sur- 
face of  things,  and  affording  much  excitement  to  the  re- 
flective faculty.  There  is  little  variety  of  incident  or 
story,  but  one  great  personage^  called  feibadeneira,  the 
ffeneralof  the  Jesuiticfraternity,is  constantly  kept  in  view. 
His  moral  or  rather  immoral  lineaments,  are  stretched 
out  in  all  the  grandeur  of  wickedness ;  a^d  Bpnaparte 
himself  might  almost  envy  some  of  his  talents  for  mould- 
ing mankind  to  his  ambitious  views. 
.     Uibadeneira  is  first  brought  on  the  stage  under  ttie 
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pontificate  of  Benedict  XIV.  Benedict,  while  his  ca- 
pital was  the  great  mart  of  Jesuitical  intrigue,  is  said  not 
to  have  troubled  himself  much  about  the  perpetual  legacy 
of  infallibility  which  was  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  pre- 
decessors. In  one  of  the  bulls  which  was  extorted  from 
his  good  nature  by  the  importunity  of  the  Jesuits,  he  fa- 
cetiously contrived  to  appear  to  tolerate  the  opinions  he 
condemned,  accordingly  as  a  certain  phrase  was  preceded 
or  followed  by  a  comma  or  a  period.  As  rival  factions 
were  dispatched  to  the  holy  see  to  plead  for  the  comma  or 
the  period,  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  sent  another  copy 
unpunctuated  with  his  sovereign  benediction. 

R-ibadeneira  is  described  as  having  been  educated  in  the 
'  solemn  magnificence'  of  the  Spanish  court.  Among  the 
haughty  he  could  endure  no  equal,  and  when  in  proud 
huifiility,  he  trod  them  down  with  the  sandals  of  the  monk, 
he  felt  himself  born  to  rank  among  the  masters  of  man- 
kind. His  skill  had  been  tried  in  the  political  labours  of 
ten  years,  and  he  was  still  only  a  solitary  Jesuit.  But 
his  soul  was  inflamed  with  the  lust  of  unbounded  dominion. 
The  caprice 'of  fortune  in  the  elevation  of  Alberoni,  who 
was  then  wielding  at  his  will  the  sceptre  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  excited  his  hopes  and  showed  him  that  all, 
which  is  wanting  to  ambition,  is,  favourable  opportunity. 

Alberoni,  who  had  been  crossed  by  Ribadeneira  in 
Ms  own  political  labyrinth,  '  was  on  the  point  of  getting  rid 
of  the  Jesuit  quietly^  when  the  court  of  Rome,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary dispatch,  recommended  the  wily  intriguer  to 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  minister.  '  The  cardinal 
(Alberoni),  was  startled !  Was  he  delivered  up  into  the 
hands  of  a' mightier  intriguer?'  The  cardinal,  employing 
patronage  as  '  a  substitute  for  assassination,'  '  instantly 
promoted  Ribadeneira  to  the  bishopric  of  San  Andero,  a 
splendid  exile.' 

The  ambition  of  Ribadeneira  was  too  overflowing  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  sequestered  diocese. 
He  turned  his  eyes  to  the  vast  continent  beyond  the  At- 
lantic, and  the  idea  crossed  his  brain  of  founding  a  new 
dynasty  amongst  the  oppressed  Indians  under  '  the  grey 
cloak  and  the  long  beard  of  a  missionary.'  But  at  the 
moment  *  he  was  hastening  to  become  a  missionary  in 
Paraguay,  the  Roman  cabinet  urged  his  acceptance  of  the 
generalgfiip  of  the  Jesuits.' 

Ribadeneira  had  long  admired  that  influence,  which  in 
t^e  depths  of  darkness,  was  forging  chains  for  the  world# 
But  Ribadeneira  only  ^  partially  penetrated  into  the  ge- 
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iiius  of  the  order.'  Or\  his  vi^aj  to  Rome,  the  new  general 
of  the  Jesuits  mused  on  thlx)h6g  subverted  dhd  netv  (l|:r 
nasties  established!  '•    • 

'  The  secret  on  which  the  soul  of  Ribadcneir^  hald'loW^' 
brooded,  the  secret  of  that  dominion  which  was  to  'sub- 
jugate the  world,  lie  (lay)  concealed  in  the  mysterijoas  lif- : 


'grasped  th^  terrific  code  of  universal  de'spotisra  ;  and  in  the 
inebriation  of  ambition  and  genius,  he  leaped  into  a  secret 
throne,  which  seemed  invested  with  omnipotence  and  omnis- 
cience, and  he  started  at  his  own  solitary  despotism !' 

The  Jesuitic  government  had  '  reduced  man  into  an 
artificial  animal,'  iearing  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  but  re- 
taining in  its  own  mastering  hand  the  principle  of  action. 
The  members  were 

*  a  monstrous  body,  indissolubly  combined  with  their  head, 
moving  with  one  volition ;  tremendous  Unitj' !  The  multitude 
in  a  Man !  the  One  made  up  of  the  Many  !  This  is  the  poli- 
tical Leviathan,  who,  when  he  raiseth  up  himself,  the  Mighty  are 
afraid. 

*  By  the  side  of  the  secret  throne  of  the  Jesuit,  was  placed 
an  awful  volume,  whose  leaves  were  like  leaves  of  brass :  it  was 
the  book  of  Life  and  Death,  where  the  unrelenting  hand  of 
State  Necessity  traced  its  indelible  characters\ 

*  There,* as  in  a  secret  tribunal,  were  chronicled  the  deeds  and 
the  words  of  the  great;  there,  were  developed  the  infirmities 
and  tho  crimes  of  the  sovereigns  and  the  ministers  of  Europe; 
and  the  more  potent  men,  whose  secret  oracles  they  obeyed ; 
there,  were  disclosed  the  Arcana  Impcriorum,  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  and  the  ferments  of  the  people ;  there,  the  interest  of  the 
order  enlarged  or  diminished  empire ;  and  there,  its  vengeance 
inscribed  the  names  of  kings  with  their  blood.' 

The  court  of  the  general  of  the  Jesuits  is  well  de- 
scribed whh  its  sources  of  information,  and  its  powers  of 
corruption. 

*  When  Ribadeneira  looked  into  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  the 
infirm  masters  of  the  world  to  him  formed  but  one  jes^lous  and 
discontented  family,  addressing  each  ^  other  by  tHe' style  ^f 
brother ;  but  a  political  brotherhood  is  without  parent  or  friend.' 
*  In  secrecy  and  in  silence,  llibadeneira  was  bending  his  dark 
and  sinuous  course  among  the  decaying  governments  of  Europe; 
the  world  was  agitated,  but  the  Disorganisor  was  unknown  !  The 
footsteps  of  the  politician  must  not  be  traced;  in  the  Ocean  of 
human  affairs  he  passes  like  the  keel  of  a  ^ship  that  traverses  the 
seas  and  divides  the  waves,  yet  leaves  no  track  behind.' 
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Ribadeneira  is  described  as  accommodating  his  means  to 
his  end  with  admirable  facility  of  application  and  versa- 
tility of  stratagem.  He  was  the  advocate  of  liberty  in 
one  place,  the  asserter  of  the  divine  right  of  sovereigns  in 
another,  at  once  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Christian  and 
Jew,  and  by  turns  every  thing  that  could  conduce  to  the 
interests  of  the  Order,  in  opposition  to  those  of  all  the 
world  besides. 

In  part  of  the  following,  is  the  author  painting  with  a 
strong,  but  rough  hand  the  gigantic  despotism  of  Bona- 
parte ?     Ribadeneira  had  said : 

"  The  day  that  shews  a  Jesuit  on  the  throne  of  France 
shall  witness  the  conquest  of  Europe ;  a  ^aisar,  who  will  ac- 
knowledge no  code  but  the  Institute  V 

*  It  might  have  baffled  the  profoundest  politician  to  have  con- 
jectured where  Ribadeneira  designed  to  put  that  bias  in  the 
round  globe,  which  was  to  make  it  keep  the  direction  of  the 
Jesuitic  hand. 

*  All  was  simplified  according  to  the  Institute ! 

*•  To  divide,  and  to  reign,"  was  but  the  first  step  of  the  uni 
versal despot — another!  and  the  Colossus  bestrides  the  two  hemis- 
pheres !  The  sword  of  despotism  breaks  the  pompous  seals  of 
treaties,  and  exclaims — •*  There  are  no  balances  in  power  I" 
For  him  to  reign,  the  very  word  of  liberty  must  not  be  breathed 
jn  one  of  the  regions  of  the  globe ! 

*  It  was  in  a  general  innovation,  the  great  usurper  was  to  grow 
and  feel  secure.  When  all  was  a  rude  heap,  his  hand  would 
re-mould  the  heavy  chaos — When  old  governments  were  for- 
gotten, new  dominions  would  stand  in  the  freshness  of  youth 
and  hope,  for  all  parties — And  to  make  men  adhere  to  his  for- 
tunes, he  was  to  wind  their  own  destinies  with  his.  There  war* 
but  one  great  end,  for  the  mighty  One  !' 

The  office  of  Vice-General  in  the  Jesuitic  empire,  is,  at 
this  time,  represented  as  filled  by  a  subtle  voung  Belial  of 
the  name  of  Acq ua viva.  He  had  been  well  disciplined  in 
diplomacy  in  the  school  of  Ribadeneira,  and  had  prac- 
tised the  art  in  various  European  capitals.  His  character 
was  such  as  would  suit  the  court  of  the  Thuilleries,  or 
any  other  court  in  which  perfidy  is  substituted  for  plain- 
dealing,  and  kneeling  for  religion. 

*  Ambidextrous,  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with  open  lips 
and  a  closed  heart,  he  was  fertile  in  expedients  to  conceal,  while 
he  obtained  his  designs.  He  l^new  to  be  dilatory  by  rapidly  has- 
tening a  treaty, — reserving  insuperable  difficulties  to  suspend  its 
conclusion;  or  wiienever  an   insurmountable  obstacle,  a  sine 
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qua  non  occurred,    he  could    invent  an  ambiguous  expression, 
whose  sense  hereafter  would  be  affixed  as  his  master  chose.' 

'  Tlui  fall  of  Alberoni,  whose  shadow  still  crossed  the 
path  of  Ribadeneira,  was  assigned  to  Acquaviva,  '  as  a 
first  practical  lesson  of  the  art  of  reigning/  Acquaviva 
accomplishes  the  work  which  his  master  had  appointed  him 
to  do.  A  few  traces  stamp  the  character  of  Alberoni 
with  the  impress  of  truth. 

*  *  *  '  In  the  depth  of  his  mind  he  thought  like  Tacitus, 
while  he  talked  and  gesticulated  like  the  gardener's  boy ;  so  strong 
were  the  workings  of  nature  in  the  peasant  minister!'  *  *  * 
*  In  vain  he  substitutes  for  great  enterprizes  chimerical  projects ; 
their  rise  only  announces  their  fall.'  *  *  *  *  Alberoni,  ambi- 
tious as  Richelieu,  and  supple  as  Mazarine,  has  still  too  much 
of  Alberoni  in  Alberoni.' 

That  faculty  w  hich  may  be  denominated  the  omnipotence 
of  tyranny,  the  power  of  developing  even  the  thoughts  of 
its  slaves,  was  hardly  too  great  for  the  grasp  of  the  chief 
of  the  '  Order  of  Jesus.*  '  Confession  was  the  microscope 
by  which  the  Jesuits  searched  the  naked  human  heart,  and 
watched  the  beating  of  every  fibre.'  A  Secret  Register 
preserved  the  living  pourtraits  of  all  who  belonged  to  the 
Order,  or  whom  it  concerned  the  Order  to  know. 

Ribadeneira  is  described  as  having  found  a  singularly 
efficacious  instrument  to  promote  the  good  of  the  Order  in 
the  person  of  Tellier,  the  confessor  of  Louis  X  V.  To  possess 
the  monarch,  he  '  wound  himself  about  the  man ;  soothing 
the  voluptuary  with  a  code  of  royal  morality,  which  simply 
consisted  in  lengthening  the  creed,  and  shortenino^  the  de- 
calogue.' Tellier  is  painted  as  too  wise  '  to  be  wise 
before  the  king.'  The  grave  Jesuit  told  facetious  tales, 
collected  biting  lampoons,  and  unravelled  secret  history. 

In  chapter  xxii.  of  this  work,  a  stranger  is  introduced 
to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The  stranger  is  thus  pour- 
trayed. 

*  He  was  of  a  commanding  figure,  tall,  meagre,  and  pale — 
his  features  strongly  marked  with  more  fierceness  than  majesty, 
his  brow  contracted,  his  countenance  clouded,  painful  thoughts 
were  there — Whoever  gazed  on  him  might  feel  a  shudder  in  their 
heart,  whilst  his  motions  were  restless  as  his  eye,  which  inces. 
santly  turning  on  every  object,  seemed  full  of  suspicion  and 
watchfulness.' 

This  stranger  proves  to  be  a  member  of  the  order,  of 
the  name  of  Uebello,  who  had  b«eo  employed  at  Lisboa 
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in  conducting  a  conspiracy,  in  which  he  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful. But  to  fail  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose 
of  the  order,  is  to  be  criminal  in  the  code  of  Jesuitic  des- 
potism. Rebello  returns  agitated  between  contending 
emotions  and  half  penetrated  with  remorse  for  the  career 
of  crimes  on  which  he  had  entered.  The  dialogue  which 
ensues  between  him  and  Ribadeneira  is  a  fine  piece  of 
dramatic  painting. 

Ribadeneira,  after  contemplating  the  stranger  in  silence, 
exclaims  with  mixed  surprize  and  disapprobation, 

"  Rebello !  and  at  Rome !" 

"Behold  the  veriest  wretch  wherever  he  is !"  replied  the 
stranger. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  1  tHoniest  thou  a  fugitive  from  thy 
duties ;  or  art  thou  expelled  from  Lisbon  ?" 

*'  What  but  despair  could  have  conducted  me  into  thy  pre-\ 
sence?     Give  me  repose  !  let  me  forget  myself." 

"  Rebello !  thou  wert  born  for  better  things  !  Thou  didst  en- 
list early  in  the  career  of  glory  in  the  Order.  Wouldst  thou 
retrace  thy  steps  ?  Art  thou  one  who  with  a  coward's  baseness 
forms  grand  designs,  but  ends  them  ignoriiihiously?  He  who 
attempts  great  enterprizes,  must  be  endowed  with  the  force  not 
fo  relinquish  them  but  with  life.'': 

"  The  glory  of  the  Order  !^*  exclaimed  Rebello.  "  I  have 
heard  that  sound  too  often!  It  is  ambition,  which  will  not 
grant  its  votaries  a  pause  from  crimes." 

*  Mildly  replied  the  adroit  despot,  "My  son,  thou  hast  long 
had  my  heart.  Tliinkest  thou  that  glory  is  an  empty  sound, 
accompanied  by  power?  Thou  hast  witnessed  the  secret  energy 
of  the  Order.  Do  we  not  remunerate  with  imperial  magniii' 
cence  1  Who  placed  the  minister  Carvalho  by  the  throne  of 
Portugal?  Thyself! ,  (Janst  thou  think  thou  art  *'  the  veriest 
wretch,^'  who  to-morrow  mayst  ascend  the  throne,  thou  hast 
thyself  bestowed  ?' 

*  The  stranger  profoundly  sighed.  *f  Am  I  still  to  be  urged 
on?  Father-General,  may  I  stfll  ,<;;all  thee  by  a  title  more  hu- 
mane, friend  of  my  youth  !  I  swear  I  cannot  paint  my  wretch- 
edness !  Every  day  am  I  not  trafficking  with  delusions,  inflam- 
ing the  ambitious,  stirring  up  the  discontented,  seducing  the  un- 
wary, and  terrifying  the  timid,  inventing  crimes  for  others  to  prac- 
tise, and  practising  the  crimes  which  others  invent.  But  I  who 
terrify,  am  myself  shaken  by  inniunerable  fears.  I  who  deceive, 
am  myself  deceived  !  O  God  !  that  I  were  an  atom  in  thy  uni- 
verse, floating  in  air  without  design,  and  but  glittering  in  thy 
»un-beams !  Father,  I  am  desperate  ;  I  am  but  a  man !" 

**  Rebello,  tliou  wouldst  be  something  more  than  man,  wert 
Aou  a  Jesuit!"  exclaimed  Ribadeneira,  with  more  dignity  than 
«ii^er,     "  Once  I  loved  thy  soaring  sf>irit !     Where  are  now  the 
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sublime  sympathies  of  thy  nature?     Once  thou  didst  sigh  to  be 
the  theme  of  some  immortal  story." 

"  Father-Genenil,"  the  stranger  resumed  with  a  coHected  air, 
"  When  a  youth,  I  have  wept  reading  great  deeds,  which  I  had 
not  performed.  Glory  beat  with  the  pulses  of  my  heart.  My 
ruling  passion  was  my  great  infirmity — th/y  touched  me  there, 
and  I  fell !  I,  who  only  breathed  honour  and  heroism,  am  co- 
vered with  fraud  and  crime !  Could  a  man  be  a  matured  villain 
at  once,  he  would  nev^r  be  a  villain ;  nature  starts  at  enormous 
crimes;  but  experienced  demons  make  invisible  the  dreadful 
path  they  are  conducting  us  in ;  and  when  we  discover  it,  then 
we  are  infernal  spirits  like  themselves  V" 

Rebello  at  last  exclaims :  *  *  *  c  Father-general, 
absolve  me  from  my  vows !'  '  Miserable  victim !'  exclaimed 
Ribadeneira, '  Ere  thy  wish  was  pronounced,it  was  granted ! 
It  is  now  six  months,  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  a  Jesuit.' 
Rebello  contemplates  the  extremity  of  his  sufferings  and 
the  fearful  menaces  of  Ribadeneira  with  dismay.     ' 

**  Where,  where  shall  I  hide  me  1"  cried  Rebello,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  flinging  himself  on  the  ground. 

"  Abject  fallen  Rebello !"  exclaimed  Ribadeneira.  "  At  forty, 
thinkest  thou  thy  passions  are  extinct  ?  No,  deceiver !  that  is 
not  thy  thought !  'Tis  nature  only  who  can  extinguish  the  vol- 
cano in  thy  heart.  Change  thy  character !  thou  mayst  indeed 
be  an  apostate,  but  never  canst  thou  be  a  penitent.  Can  1 
make  an  old  traitor,  a  new  martyr?  Hear,  and  tremble  !  In  the 
hall  of  the  Lions  in  the  Alhambra,  at  midnight,  who  was  at  thy 
sidef 

'  Rebello  started  in  confusion  and  agony. 

"  Mysterious  man  V  he  exclaimed,  '*  wilt  thou  never  cease  to 
persecute  me  1" 

*  He  hesitated,  and  trembled — av4  cried — "  Or  art  thou  thy- 
self deceived  ?  Thou,  who  seemeet  to  command  more  than 
mortal  instruments,  tremble  thou  thyself!" 

'  Ribadeneira  stood  collected  in  awful  majesty,  and  with  a 
disdainful  smile,  extending  his  hand,  replied,  "  Thou  menacest 
the  general  of  the  Jesuits !  I  exhort  thee  to  suffer  that  thy 
death  may  be  decent — it  is  the  last  effort  the  miserable  owe  to 
themselves  V 

**  Father !"  cried  the  agitated  man,  '^  I  do  not  menace  him, 
whom  I  admire,  while  I  execrate.  But  who  is  he  who  now  pro- 
tects, and  now  opposes  me?" 

*  Ribadeneira,  looking  on  Rebello  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  ten* 
derness  and  resentment,  desired  him  to  explain  himself. 

"  Father-General !  it  is  now  more  than  a  year,  that  at  Lisbon 
I  have  exhausted  nay  inventive  powers,  and  still  am  lost  in  a  dark 
labyrinth.     I  am  dragged  to  and  fro,  by  some  invisible  hand. 
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How  am  I  to  know  whether  it  be  thine,  or  another's?  Even  now 
am  I  not  trembling  at  the  unknown  ?  I  know  not  if  to  be  silent, 
or  to  speak !" 

"  I  command  thee  !" 

"  But  in  obeying  thee,  I  know  not  but  I  am  violating  thy 
commands.  So  am  I  hedged  around !  Already,  I  come  to 
Rome,  and  thou  tellest  me,  1  am  a  proscribed  exile !  I  know 
not  with  whom  I  stand  connected  !" 

*  Ribadeneira  was  impatient,  and  Rebello,  kneeling,  cricH — 
"  Imagine  the  most  terrific  event ;  thou  canst  not  come  up  to  my 
fears !  What  if  in  the  Order,  there  should  be  one  greater  than 
thyself?" 

*  Ribadeneira  looked  wildly  on  him;  "  It  is  death  to  have 
pronounced  these  words  !" 

*  Rebello,  declined  his  head,  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Ribade- 
neira. **  I  call  heaven  to  witness  that  I  have  hitherto  obeyed 
the  solemn  injunction,  never  to  repeat  the  name  I  now  repeat. 
It  was  given  to  me  as  an  incommunicable  name.  Never  till  this 
moment  have  I  breathed  the  potent  sound.    Who  is  Santiago?" 

*  The  cheek  of  Ribadeneira  was  instantly  blanched  ;  his  voice 
was  lost,  and  he  sunk  into  his  seat  in  astonishment  and  terror. 
Rebello  lie  immoveable  with  fear.  Horror-struck,  Ribadeneira 
with  hurrying  words  cried — **  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  San- 
tiago ? — ^The  flesh  mouldered  on  his  bones  !  He,  he  who — died 
of  a  fever — in  these  arms  he  died  !     We  have  no  brother.'" 

The  name  of  Santiago  was  connected  with  the  secret 
history  of  Ribadeneira.  It  was  that  of  his  murdered  bro- 
ther !  Suspicion  and  fear  are  now  predominant,  which  are 
the  more  difficult  to  be  vanquished,  as  the  objects  of  them 
seem  hid  in  the  night  of  mystery.  But  the  commanding 
genius  of  Ribadeaeira  soon  recovers  its  wonted  tone. 
Rebello  relates  what  had  passed  during  his  mission  in  Por- 
tugal. Ribadeneira  discovers,  that  this  assumed  Santiago 
had  been  practising  treason  in  the  order,  and  paralyzing 
some  of  the  master  efforts  of  its  mighty  general. 

Rebello  is  at  last  to  be  restored  to  confidence  on  his 
performing  the  necessary  penance.  He  was  to  journey 
among  the  '  Accursed  Mountains,'  to  the  *  Chambers  of 
Meditation,'  where  he  was  to  receive  farther  instructions. 
This  journey  is  finely  described.  We  will  select  some 
passages  from  it, 

*  With  the  chart  of  the  secret  passage  through  the  Alps,  and 
a  small  scrip,  Rebello  commenced  with  intrepidity,  the  mighty 
state-penance  that  was  to  elevate  him  once  more  to  that  height 
of  fortitude,  from  which  he  had  fallen. 

*  He  passed  among  the  craggy  cliffs,  where  all  the  seasons 
^niagled  together,  and  lakes  in  a  softened  blaze  of  light,  and  the 
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.Glacieres,  the  dazzling  azure  of  whose  points  caught  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  while  their  crystal  heads  glittered  like  diamond. 

*  As  he  proceeded,  the  dreary  sublime  prevailed — the  barren 
mountain,  the  dark  abyss,  and  the  abrupt  precipice — Flung 
wildly  across  his  path,  appeared  some  giant  tree  half  separated 
from  its  trunk  ;  or  some  tierce  torrent  rolling  its  green  and  foam- 
ing streams,  thundered  and  rose  up  among  the  rums  of  nature. 
Often  while  treading  in  the  awful  destruction  of  some  recent 
avalanche,  the  thought  of  his  own  instant  annihilation  struck  at 
the  heart  of  the  solitary  man. 

*  Now  the  grey  dark  skies  seemed  pressing  downwards  on  the. 
masses  of  snow;  the  air  was  biting  with  peculiar  sharpness  ;  his 
way  was  on  a  rough  road  of  ice ;  suddenly  he  lost  the  pale  sun- 
light, and  dropped  into  the  gloom  of  an  ice-valley.  It  looked  a; 
solid  and  immoveable  sea,  where  the  tumultuous  waves  had' 
rushed  in,  and  by  magic  were  arrested.  Rocks  of  crystal  shagged, 
with  a  thousand  icicles,  hanging  as  if  ready  to  fall,  while  an  un- 
certain light  gleamed  amidst  gigantic  forms — the  moaning  blast 
of  the  wind  broke  along  the  ice-rocks — a  voice,  a  form,  struck 
his  imagination;  he  recoiled,  and  resolved  to  perish  in  the  fade; 
of  heaven.  Once  more  he  gazed,  and  there  stood  a  human  form* 
before  him !  Rushing  forwards,  there  was  a  human  being,  whosp' 
fixed  eyes  shone,  whose  face  had  colour,  resting  on  its  knees— '^ 
Art  had  given  to  the  dead  man  every  thing  of  life,  but  life  itself! 
Rebello's  hand  struck  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  leaning  in  curiosity 
and  terror  he  read  this  inscription : 

my  crimes, 

not  nature, 

placed  me 

here! 

**  Ribadeneira  !'*  exclaimed  the  despairing  man,  "  Here  then 
are  thy  victims  silently  immolated  ;  the  Alps  is  thy  state  prison ! 
and  thus  despotism  has  its  bye-paths,  and  its  secret  graves ! 
Mysterious  man !  Thou  canst  make  thyself  terrible,  even  in 
places  where  the  foot  of  man  does  not  tread — to  the  fugitive 
Jesuit  in  the  desert !" 

*  Rushing  from  these  congealing  horrors,  the  turbulence  of 
nature  seemed  gentle  to  the  frozen  silence  and  the  dead  brother's 
mimic  existence  in  the  sepulchral  valley.  But  the  scene  too  was 
wonderfully  changing — the  clouds  became  more  transparent, 
the  cheerful  beams  of  the  sun  were  glittering  on  the  lakes — a 
gentle  river  wantoned  in  light  cascades,  streaming  in  grey  va- 
pours, or  sporting  into  filmy  rainbows,  as  they  fell  from  cliff  to 
cliff — he  trod  on  a  mossy  velvet  turf,  where  the  silky  grass,  the 
low  and  luxuriant  box-wood,  and  the  aromatic  herbs,  restored 
the  man  of  despair  to  tlie  enchantments  of  nature — his  wounded 
spirit  was  calnjed,  he  sat  down,  and  plucked  some  flowers—hr 
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gazed  on  the  light  chamois  vaulting  over  the  wide  chasm  of 
parted  rocks,  and,  he  sighed  while  involuntary  tears  dimmed  his 
e^es. 

*  The  tinkling  of  a  sheep-bell,  told  him  he  was  not  distant 
from  men ;  he  found  a  goat-herd  who  had  the  care  of  the  Chalet, 
and  who  led  him  to  his  cottage. 

•  'The  excommunicated  Jesuit,  the  most  miserable  of  men, 
looking  around  the  silent  and  attentive  foresters,  once  more  ex- 
perienced tiie  sense  of  human  existence. 

*  He  discovered  that  this  rustic  family  were  not  completely 
happy,  from  the  goat-herd's  local  attachment  to  the  spot  which 
had  seen  three  generations,  and  which  the  iutreaties  of  all  his 
fapjily  could  not  persuade  him  to  quit,  although  a  Glaciere  op- 
posite had  been  visibly  enlarging.  It  had  too  frequently  been 
^  disputed  point  with  the  honest  goat-herd  whether  it  had  ma- 
tpri9\ly  increased — he  could  not  bear  to  think  of  it,  and  they 
h^d  been  watching  it,  of  late,  many  a  mouth.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Chalet  was  also  declared  to  be  haunted  by  perturbed 
spirits ;  and  the  wife  of  the  goat-herd  told  that  about  five  years 
past,  a  peasant  of  Piedmont  losing  hi*>  way  in  a  snow-storm,  had 
^^en  buried  three  whole  days  in  a  cavern,  where  Iiq  saw  four  holy 
fatjiers  of  Jesus,  suspended  from  four  ice-rocks — t^ie  saints  had 
au  tlie  freshness  of  life,  by  the  brightness  of  their  eyes,  and  the 
firmness  of  their  cheeks— yet  there  they  must  have  hung  a  long 
time,  for  their  square  caps  crumbled  in  his  hands,  when  he  touched 
them. 

*  Rebello  shrunk  at  the  recital ;  and  taking  a  mournful  leave 
of  his  rustic  hosts,  he  resumed  the  track  marked  out  for  him. 
Melancholy  and  terror,  and  indignation,  were  the  furies  that 
marched  by  the  side  of  the  lost  and  degraded  slave  of  despotism. 

*  From  Alps  to  Alps,  sinking  under  the  weariness  of  life  itself, 
"Why  this  eternal  struggle  ?"  he  exclaimed.  "  Let  him  who 
can  hope,  exert  fortitude!  I  am  only  hastening  to  do  the  mer- 
ciless tasks  of  a  tyrant;  O  nature  I  thou  didst  not  design  me  to 
.be  the  criminal,  Ribadeneira  has  made  me !" 

*  He  rested  on  a  block  of  granite-^his  melancholy  eyes  wei;e 
lifted  to  tl>e  vast  chain  of  Glacieres,  and  beneath  his  fuct  wa^ 
the  chasm  of  a  precipice — a  slight  and  single'motion,  liiid  he 
would  rest  for  ever!'  The  thought  of  suicide  was  not  pafnful 
to  a  spirit  in  agony — yet  shuddering,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  hea- , 
ven,  but  peace  was  not  in  his  pr€i3'ers,  nor  sweetness  in  his  tears: 

*  He  was  roused  from  el  state  of  stupefaction,  by  th^  Yvemu- 
lous  motion  of  the  block  of  granite— it  seemed  as  if  the  wholt; 
Alps  had  felt  a  shock  !  Whert^  to  fly?  fie  had  just'  escaped 
fiffom  the  block  of  granite,  when  he  observed  it  rise,  thenroUlnig 
heavily,  till  rapidly  precipitated  among  the,  rocks,  a  t^lOusa^d 
echoes  reverberated— Masses  of  ice  pressing  on  each  other, 
rocksTisin^  on  rocks,  crashing  whatever  opposed  their  progress, 
a  whirlwind  of  dust  darkened  the   skies,    mountains   of  snow 
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dashed  into  a  cbaos,  and,  rushing  downwards  on  a  forest,  it  dis- 
appeared hi  the  enormous  waste. 

*  It  was  an  awful  visitation — and  the  despairing  man  was  roused 
into  a  sense  of  existence — the  life  he  had  so  littje  valued,  had 
now  become  an  object  of  gratitude. 

*  Rebello  exclailiied,  "  Almighty  nature !  how  little  now  should 
the  despotism  of  him  who  would  rule  the  world,  affect  me  who 
have  witnessed  thine  !  Art  thou  too  mysterious  as  the  tyrant?" 
Rebello  reflected  on  the  direction  the  avalanche  had  taken,  at  the 
disappearance  of  an  entire  forest,  which  had  probably  involved 
the  honest  goat-herd's  paternal  cottage,  in  the  same  snows  that 
concealed  the  criminal  Jesuits. 

*  Several  days  after  the  terrific  fall  of  the  avalanche,  he  came 
to  a  spot,  where  the  waters  were  gently  welling  from  a  cliflr; 
Athirst  he  bent  over  the  clear  stream,  and  started,  as  he  dis- 
covered reflected  in  the  transparent  waters,  a  great  bell,  sus- 
pended on  the  rough  trunk  of  a  tree  flung  across  the  highest 
point  of  a  rock.  The  wildness  of^the  spot  itself,  its  dead  soli- 
tariness, and  its  difliculty  of  ascent,  seemed  even  too  wild  and 
desolate  for  a  hermit — it  looked  rather  to  be  the  haunt  of  Ban- 
ditti: reckless  of  danger,  and  stern  with  despair,  he  hollowed. 
The  beii  litavily  tolled — a  haggard  being  looked  down  from  the 
cleft  of  the  rock,  like  the  wild  genius  of  that  solitude.  Mo- 
tioning his  hands,  in  token  of  kindness,  he  descended  to  conduct 
the  traveller  up  the  cliflT. 

*  The  two  most  miserable  of  men  met.' 

Rebello  now  learns,  that  this  per^n  was  an  excommu- 
nicated Jesuit,  dne  who,  in  all  his  transactions  fbr  the 
ordei%  had  never  been  successful.  The  edict  of  the  sove- 
reigji  had  planted  him  here  on  a  rock  of  the  Alps;  and  the 
wretched  exile  seemed  to  glorj  in  the  obstinacy  or  fana- 
ticism of  his  obedience.  Ilebello  at  last  arrives  at  '  the 
chambers  of  meditation,'  where  '  he  finds  the  instructions 
and  the  con^atulations  of  Ribadeneita.'  The  transactions, 
are  then  opened  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Portugal.  This  measure  it  is  well  known,  wa^ 
effected  in  the  ministry  or  the  famous  Portuguese  refbrmer, 
CarV'ilho,  the  Marquis  of  Pbmbal.  Carvalho  is  also  in- 
troduced in  this  romance.  He  is  represented  as  a  Jesuit 
who  had  practised  Jesuitism  so  well  as  to  outwit  even  the 
general  of  the  order.  Ribadeneira  was  surpassed  by  Gat- 
valho  in  duplicity.  The  hour  of  retribution  was  at  last 
come  to  the  Jesuitic  sovereign.  His  reign  of  mystery  w^ts 
at  an  end !  The  departure  of  his  gi-eatness  and  the  dis- 
solution of  his  power  are  announced  to  him  in  a  letter 
from  Carvalho,  brought  by  a  youth  from  whom  Ribade- 
neira turned  with  convulsive  horror.     It  was  hi&  nephew, 
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the  SOB  of  his  murdered  brother,  who  looked  him  in  the 
face,  but  spoke  not  a  word.  Ribadeneira,  bowing  to  his 
destiny,  summoned  Acquaviva,  who  presented  to  him  the 
goblet  which  was  to  save  *  the  honour  of  the  Order.' 
Ribadeneira  applies  the  poisoned  liquid  to  his  mouth. 

'  Tell  the  marquis  of  Pombal,'  said  the  general  of  the  Jesuits 
to  his  messenger,  *  I  drink  to  his  better  fortune  which  has  triumph- 
ed over  mine — but  never  sliall  he  triumph  over  the  genius  of  the 
order/     *****     ^ 

'  Acquaviva  supported  him,  for  his  strength  was  failing. 
The  coldness  of  his  extremities  was  approaching  to  his  heart. 
He  raised  one  convulsive  look  on  the  young  Santiago,  but  the 
light  was  dying  on  his  eyes.  Covering  his  head  with  his 
robe,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  if  he  sought  to  touch  the 
hand  of  the  youth ;  but  it  trembled  and  sunk  down — and  in 
one  deep  sigh,  the  genius  of  the  order  breathed  no  more  !' 

Such  is  the  catastrophe  of  this  political  romance ;  and 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  defects  as  a  whole,  or  of 
its  want  of  a  well  constructed  story,  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  in  many  passages,  it  discovers  great  force  of  lan- 
guage, depth  of  reflection,  energy  of  sentiment,  nice  and 
varied  delineation  of  character,  and  considerable  insight 
into  the  human  heart. 


Art.  IV. — Hints  to  the  Public  and  the  Legislature  on  the 
Nature  and  Effect  of  Evangelical  Preaching.  By  a 
Barrister.     Part  the  Fourth,  1810.     Sherwood.  8vo. 

WE  had  written  a  review  of  the  fourth  part  of  this 
work  soon  after  the  cbmmencement  of  the  present  year, 
but  the  manuscript  was  burnt  in  the  fire  by  which  Mr. 
Barnard^s  premises  were  destroyed.  After  this  accident, 
we  felt,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  rather  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  same  task  again  ;  but  on  farther  consi- 
deration, we  were  more  unwilling  that  a  production  of  so 
much  importance  should  remain  entirely  unnoticed.  We 
will  therefore  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  consideration  of  the 
contents. 

The  fourth  part  of  these  valuable  Hints  is  principally 
composed  of  shrewd  and  pointed  remarks  on  the  projected 
*  Society  of  Theological  Booksellers,*  on  some  passages  in 
the  *  Christian  Observer,'  of  some  extracts  from  GlanviFs 
'  Essay  on  Preaching  with  appropriate  Strictures ;'  and  of 
very  candid  thoughts  on  a  revision  of  the  articles, 
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In  the  commencement  of  his  work,  the  author  very 
properly  reprobates  the  common  practice  of  theologians, 
of  calling  their  adversaries  by  invidious  names,  when 
they  cannot  invalidate  their  arguments. 

*  The  great  inquiry/  says  the  author,  *  is,  whether  the  state- 
ment made,  or  the  doctrine  advanced,  be  true  or  false.  If  true 
it  is  no  more  an  answer  to  the  argument  to  call  the  writer  a  Socinian, 
than  to  call  him  a  soap-boiler.' 

We  have  heard  several  persons  make  use  of  the  epithet 
Socinian,  who,  when  asked  to  explain  themselves,  could 
not  tell  what  it  meant.  They  had  heard  it  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  and  they  perhaps  thought  that  it  was  another 
name  for  the  Devil,  or  some  of  his  imps.  Religious  pole- 
mics, like  contending  politicians,  or  scolding  fishwomen 
have  a  Billingsgate  peculiar  to  themselves,  with  which 
the  endeavour  to  strike  their  adversaries  dumb. 

'  The  Society  of  United  Theological  Booksellers'  on  the 
principles,  objects  and  tendencies  of  which  the  author 
expatiates  at  some  length,  has,  as  we  are  informed,  been 
abandoned.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  repeat  what  the 
author  has  said  on  this  subject ;  but  we  must  state  our 
cordial  assent  to  his  opinion,  that 

*to  Associations  of  this  description,  no  Englishman  ought  to 
lend  his  support  or  co-operation.  They  pave  the  way  to  a  gra- 
dual encroachment  on  every  liberal  principle  of  commercial 
dealing,  which  it  is  our  common  duty,  and  our  common  interest 
to  cherish  and  protect.  They  lead  the  way  to  other  combinations 
the  most  arbitrary,  and  to  other  monopolies,  the  most  invidious, 
oppressive,  and  illiberal.' 

The  author  proceeds  to  notice  '  the  confession  of  faith* 
expected  from  the  students,  preparatory  to  their  reception 
into  the  ministry  of  what  the  Barrister  calls  '  the  New 
Church.'  Of  this  confession,  the  Barrister  amongst 
other  propositions,  which  he  combats,  makes  the  follow  ing 
clause  the  object  of  severe  animadversion : 

*  In  the  Scriptures  many  mysteries  are  revealed,  which 
transcend  finite  reason.'  *  Can  any  assertion,'  says  the  Barrister, 
*  be  more  absurd,  or  any  language  more  confused  or  contradic- 
tory than  this?  To  talk  as  these  people  perpetually  do,-of  the  nij/s- 
teries  of  revelation,  is  a  perfect  solecism.  A  mystery  revealed,  is  a 
mystery  ho  longer.  It  would  not  be  more  absurd  to  talk  of  a  con- 
cealed discover^/.  ; 

*  To  tell  us,  too,  of  "  mysteries  revealed,  that  transcend 
finite  reason" — is  to  abuse  the  ear  and  the  understanding  with 
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a  jareon  of  words.     The  proposition  is  not  ktellig^ible.     It  is 
utter  nonsense ;  for  unless  our  reason  can  comprehend  what  is^ 
revealed,  no  revelation  can  be  made.     It  is  most  clear,  that  no- 
ting can  be  explained,  unless  there  is  a  capacity  of  receiving  th^ 
explanation. 

'  When  it  is  added,  that — "  they  ^re  io' be  reeeived  upon  the 
aufliority  of  the  revealer,  without  inquiVing  into  the  mode  of 
them,*'— ^what  is  to  be  understood  by  this?  "The  mode  of 
them  f"  The  mode  of  what  ?  *he  mode  of  the  mysteries  ? — 
Wh:*t  stuff  is- this  ? 

'  That  what  caunot  be  ynden^foody  cannot  be  believed,  and 
that  it  can  consequently  make  no  Part  of  any  system  of  faith^ 
is'  a  proposition,  which,  notwTthstandirs:  the  ferocity  with  which 
It  has  been  denied,  afad  the  foolish  attempts  made  to  disprove  it, 
is  capable  of  the  clearest  illustration. 

*  For  example :  a  boy  sees,  for  the  first  time,  a  balloon  float- 
inw  in  the  air ;  of  the  existence  of  such  a  phenomenon  he  has 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  therefore  believes  the  fact.  The 
mystery  to  him  is,  how  a  body  of  so  gre??t  bulk  and  weight 
floats  in  the  air,  while  his  pejr-toD,  which  is  a  thousand  times 
smaller,  and  a  thousand  times  lighter,  would,  if  thrown  into  th^ 
air,  f-dW  immediately  to  the  ground.  The  c^wse  of  thi^s  till 
explained,  can  be  no  subject  of  belief  to  him  ;  but  whta  the 
nature  of  specific  gravity  is  illustrated  to  him  by  experiments, 
and  he  is  made  to  understand  that  this  machine  is  inflated  v.  ith 
gas,  specifically  lighter  than  the  atmospheric  air,  and  that, 
owing  to  this  cause,  it  floats  upon  the  air,  as  cork  does  upon 
water,  that  which  before  was  a  mystery  is  now  revealed;  and  he 
is  now  enabled  to  believe,  not  only  in  the  phenomenon  itself,  on 
which  he  bad  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  but  in  the  cau^e 
of  it. 

*  Again  :  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.     The  wonders 
of  creation  carry  a  conviction  of  this  truth  to  every  sound  mind, 
and  the  word  of  his  revelation   confirms  what  the  ways  of  his 
Providence    had  declared.     Our  belief  in  God  is  therefore 
established  on  authority  that  cannot  be  shaken — our  faith  is 
buihion  a  foundation  that  cannot  be  moved.     But  of  the  tnode 
of  his  existence  we  know  nothing,  and  can  therefore  believe  no-, 
thing.     In  the  fact  of  his  existence  there  is  no  mystery y  the  evi- 
dence is  irresistible  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  HE  exists,  who  by 
his  presence  pervades  at  once  nil  worlds^  is  a  mystery  which  our 
finite  reason  cannot  fathom.     It  is  a  mystery  which  cannot  be 
revealed  to  us,  because  our  faculties  are  not  fitted  to  compre- 
hend it,  and  respecting  which,  therefore^  no  faith  is  expected 
from  us.     That  "He  is,  and  that  he  is  the  remarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him,"  is  revealed  in  his  word,  and   made 
manifest  in  his  works.    These  are  truths  of  eternal  moment ; 
truths  which  it  behoves  us  all  to  believe,  and  which  are,  there- 
fore delivered  in  language  that  all  may  undei^stand.* 
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,  The  Barrister  contends  with  ^reai  forde  of  l^easotiing 
against  an  assertion  of  the  Christian  Obgfervet^,'tli«t  there 
are  certain  doctrines  of  the  ^f^pel  which  ^'indyb^tEitY 
PERNICIOUS  if  incttlctited'  by  themfl^lve^, '.'^iMIft  -Veiy 
salutary  when  taught  in  connexion  vditk  oth-ets .*  • '  ''    ' -  ' •  < 

*  It  perplexes  roe/  says  the  Barrister,  *  to  discOyer,^and, I 
think  it  must  perplex  every  p^an  of  ordinary  un^erstaiiding,r-^ 
how  it  is  that  a  certain  nymb'er  oif  doctrine?,  each  perjiv^ioud  in 
itself,  can  be  purilied  an^./aade  perfect,  bi/  reference  Jo  each 
other!  It  is  as  if  I  slioum' say  of  a  building,  'that  itisyaM/fj/ 
in  all  its  partSy  hut  fault hss  sls  a  whole  !  'Those  who  can  hklkve 
what  is  unintelligible,  may  A:wo«r  how  all  this  can  be,  I  am  hot 
one  of  that  class  ;  whenever  these  sort  of  mysteries  come  acros» 
me,  my  faith  is  at  a  stand.' 

The  author  proceeds : 

•  The  validity  of  every  principle  must  be  determined  by  the 
consequences  which  arise  out  of  it.  There  is  no  other  test  of  thcf 
truth  of  any  doctrine.  It  is  sound  and  legitimate,  if  it  will 
abide  this  test. — It  is  adulterate  and  spurious,  if  it  will  not.' 

•  Take  any  doctrine  of  Christianity,  and  try  it  by  this  test. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead ;  does  it  give  birth  to  any  conclusion  that  reason  hesitates 
to  admit  %  Is  there  any  argument  connected  with  it  that  may 
not  be  followed  out  to  all  its  extent  ?  Does  it  give  rise  to  any 
difficulty  that  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  escape  or  evasion? 
Is  ttere  any  thing  resulting  out  of  it, — ^taught  singly,  and  by 
itself — that  tends  to  harden  a  man  in  sin  ?  Quite  the  reverse. 
View  it  as  disconnectedly  as  you  may,  it  furnishes  new  assur- 
ances to  faith,  and  fresh  excitements  to  virtue.  Examined  in 
every  light,  it  bespeaks  the  goodness  of  God,  and  breathes 
consolation  to  man. 

*  Turn  to  the  doctrine  of  futHre  rewards  and  punishments, 
is  there  any  thing  in  it,  taken  singly,  that  is  not  calculated  to 
promote  the  perfection  of  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral 
world  ?  Is  there  any  result  arising  out  of  it,  that  seeks  refiige 
in  association?  Is  there  any  thing  in  it,  considered  separately, 
that  can  possibly  be,  in  any  manner,  converted  into  an  encourage- 
ment  to  iniquity  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  The  mor'e  distinctly 
it  is  investigated,  the  more  clearly  shall  we  discover  its  eternal 
truth,  and  develope  its  invaluable. and  infinite  importance. — ^The 
genitine  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  will  be  found,  upon  a  close  and 
rational  examination,  to  contain  the  motives  which  should  excite 
and  stimulate  our  obedience  to  its  precepts ;  it  is,  therefore, 
utterly  impossible  but  that  each  doctrine,  taken  separately, 
must  contribute  to  the  good  resulting  from  their  united  opera- 
tion and  effect.' 
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In  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  the  Barrister  supports  an 
opinion,  which  has  been  often  maintained  in  the  pages  of 
our  journal,  that,  if  we  wish  to  provide  a  real  and  effica- 
cious rerapdj  for  the  evil  which  he  has  so  ably  exposed,  we 
must  revise  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  established 
church,  expunge  the  polemical  matter  and  leave  only  what 
is  conducive  to  peace  and  godliness.  We  will  not  bring 
forward  our  own  notions  on  this  subject,  which  are  pretty 
generally  known;  but  will  lay  before  our  readers  the 
earnest  but  temperate  recommendation  of  the  Barrister. 

*  Let  the  Articles  which  were  framed  in  an  unenlightened  age, 
and  at  a  period  of  bigotry  and  bloodshed ;  let  them  be  fairly, 
and  without  prejudice,  examined  ;  and  if  any  one  is  found  to 
contain  any  expression  which  seems  to  undervalue  the  import- 
ance oi  good  works,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, — to  undervalue 
that  practical  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  without  which 
religion  is  an  empty  name, — let  such  expression  be  with- 
drawn. 

*  If  there  is  any  Article  that  experience  has  proved  to  be 
more  productive  of  religious  dissension  than  of  reverence  to 
God  or  allegiance  to  the  state — let  such  cause  of  offence  and 
disunion  be  removed.  , 

'  If  any  article  should  be  found  to  have  separated  conscien- 
tious and  worthy  men  from  the  Established  Church,  by  de- 
manding an  implicit  and  specific  faith  on  points  not  fundamen- 
tal— let  such  article  be  so  revised  as  to  restore  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  inquiry. 

*  Thus  revised,  the  Articles  would  be  no  longer — what  I  fear 
they  have  too  long  been — a  stumbling-block  to  the  friends  of 
the  establishment,  and  a  stalking-horse  to  its  enemies. 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  outcry  that  may  be  raised  against  this  by 
the  Bigot,  whose  creed  it  may  disturb,  and  by  the  Sectary, 
whose  views  it  may  counteract ;  but  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
public  will  give  to  such  outcry  just  the  weight  it  deserves,  and 
no  more.  The  only  point  they  will  seek  to  determine  will  be — 
Is  such  a  measure  salutary,  aiul  is  it  just  1  Does  it  tend,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  to  avert  the  perilous  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  present  state  of  things  ?  This  is  the  sole  inquiry.  The 
appeal  is  to  reason  and  to  fact.  Mere  din  and  clamour  can 
contribute  as  little  to  any  wise  decision  upon  it,  as  the  bellowing 
of  a  blacksmith's  forge. 

*  It  is  a  plain  truth — but  it  is  a  truth  that  should  not  be  with- 
held.— ^This  nation  does  not,  nor  can  avail  itself  of  the  progress  of 
knowledge,  and  the  dissemination  of  learning  amongst  its  clergy. 
The  Church  has  in  it,  both  now  and  in  times  past,  many  persons 
of  distinguished  piety  and  exalted  talents,  by  whom  ClU-istianity 
might  have  been  cleared  from  those  errors  which  have  so  long 
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corrupted  its  purity  and  retarded  its  influence  ;  but  a  boundary 
line  is  drawn,  beyond  whicli  they  can  never  step  with  safety. 
They  have  no  power  to  oppose,  by  argument,  the  progress  of 
those  doctrines  by  which  the  multitude  are  so  fatally  misled. 
They  find  these  doctrines  so  incorporated  with  that  formula  of 
Faith  which  they  have  subscribed,  that  their  lips  are  sealed. — 
This  is  an  evil  of  infinite  magnitude,  and  is  full  of  the  worst 
consequences  to  society.  " 

*  No  ARTICLES  can  ever  be  a  proper  foundation  for  any  man's 
faith.     In  a  REVEALED  religion,  they  must  always  be  useless, 

because  there  can  be  no  necessity  to  resort  to,  much  less  to  rest 
i>n, —  any  human  decision/ 

The  Barrister  having  mentioned  the  use  of  a  religious 
establishment  for  the  moral  benefit  of  the  community, 
says, 

*  But  Articles  of  controversial  divinity  have  no  connection 
with,  nor  can  they  ev«r  contribute  to,  the  great  and  sole  pur- 
poses ibr  wbich  a  national  Clergy  is  instituted.  It  Is  not  by 
such  articles  that  the  naoral  reformation  of  the  profligate,  either 
in  high  or  low  life,  can  be  effected.  You  may  enforce  them  for 
ages,  without  rooting  out  a  single  vice  from  society.  You  may 
declaim  upon  them  to  eternity,  and  never  bring  one  bad  man  to 
repentance.  The  leaders  of  the  Church-militant  will  be  found 
among  their  most  strenuous  supporters.  The  Evangelists  of 
Methodism  resort  to  them  as  their  rock  of  refuge.  If  you 
expose  the  detructive  tendency  of  their  tenets,  or  trace  their 
gradual  and  excessive  accumulation  of  power  ;  if  you  set  forth 
the  danger  which  this  neiv  political  and  religious  interest 
threatens  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  state — they  do  not  attempt 
to  meet  you  as  an  opponent  in  the  open  field  of  argument,  but 
they  artfully  slip  aside  from  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  in- 
volve you  in  a  discussion  of  the  Articles  of  the  church, — ^They 
take  advantage  of  this  in  two  ways. — ^^If  you  admit  the  authority 
of  the  Articles  in  matters  of  faith,  they  then  take  occasion  so 
to  manage  the  controversy  as  to  leave  all  the  main  points  out  of 
the  case,  and  to  shew  that  they  are  supported  by  them.  If  you 
do  not  admit  their  authority,  they  then  draw  off  the  whole 
attention  from  the  statement  you  have  made,  to  you  personally, 
and  denounce  you  as  the  real  enemy  of  the  church ;  and  by 
this  expedient  they  throw  the  charge  from  themselves.  In  the 
meanwhile,  all  that  it  most  behoves  the  public  to  mark — their 
Delegates  abroad — their  Associations  at  home — their  insatiable 
spirit  of  proselytism^ — their  Society  of  United  Theological 
Booksellers — their  Provincial  and  Corresponding  Societies — their 
influence  at  the  India  Board — their  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— their  restless  conversionary  exertions  in  the  army  and 
navy — their  funds  for  the  purchase  of  livings — the  zeal  with 
Tvbich  they  hbour  to  propagate,  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
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community,  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  distrust  -towards  the  moral 
Preachers  of  the  Establishment — and  the  careless  and  assured 
air  with  which  they  prophecy  the  downfal  of  what  they  con- 
temptuously term  "Mother  Church'' — all  this  representation 
they  reply  to^by  pronouncing  you  to  be  a  Socinian,  and  by 
quoting  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  support  of  the  Trinity/ 

In  p.  143 — 4  of  this  work  we  have  a  quotation  from 
the    '  rursuits   of  Literature,'   in  which  it  is  said   that 

*  Galvin  and  his  disciples  were  never  friends  to  monar- 
chy and  episcopacy.'  We  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  this 
passage,  because  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  rectify- 
ing some  erroneous  notions  respecting  this  reformer, 
which  are  generally  entertained.  That  Calvin  was  no 
enemy  to  episcopacy  is  clear  from  this  circumstance  that, 
he  himself,  with  Bmlinger  and  other  reformers,  in  a  letter 
which  they  addressed  to  King  Edward  VI,  '  offered  (as 
Stiype  says)  to  make  him  their  defender,  and  to  have  bi- 
shops in  their  churches  as  they  were  in  England,  A  pro- 
position was,  at  the  same  time,  made  for  uniting  Protes- 
tants in  one  communion.  This  proposition  was  renewed 
by  Calvin  in  the  year  1560,  when  he  wrote  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  entreated  him  to  prevail  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 

*  to  Summon  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  Protestant  clergy, 
wheresoever  dispersed  ;  and  tliat  a  set  form  and  method'  (of  re- 
ligious worship  and  ecclesiastical  government)  '  might  be  esta- 
blished not  only  within  her  own  dominions,  but  also  among  all 
the  reformed  and  Evangelic  churches  abroad.' 

The  queen's  council  ordered  the  archbishop  to  return 
their  thanks  to  Calvin  for  the  suggestion  of  this  scheme, 
which  they  had  begun  to  take  into  consideration,  when 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  design  appears  to  have 
been  frustrated  by  Calvin's  death. 

Strype  quotes  a  passage  from  Calvin's  treatise  on  the 
necessity  of  reforming  the  church,  in  which  he  says, 

*  Let  them  give  us  such  an  hierarchy,  in  which  bishops  may 
be  so  above  the  rest,  as  they  refuse  not  to  be  under  Christ,  and 
depend  upon  him  as  their  only  head ;  that  they  maintain  a  bro- 
therly society,  &c.  If  there  be  ani/  that  do  not  behave  themselves 
with  all  reverence  and  obedience  towards  them,  there  is  no  Ana- 
thema but  I  confess  them  worthy  of  it' 

These  sentiments  are  certainly  not  conformable  to  those 
of  the  Calvanlsts  of  a  later  age  ;  and  they  may  not  be  in 
unison  with  other  passages  in  the  writings  of  Calvin  him- 
si^if :  but  they  furnish  indubitable  proof  that  this  reformer 
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who  hafl  no  /i.rer/ aversion  from  Episcopacy,  from  a  prc- 
compose4  form  of  prayer,  or  from  that  particular  mode  of 
ecclesiastical  polity,  which  is  e,stablished  in  this  country. 

In  the  letter,  which  Calvin  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, then  Lord  Protector,  in  October  1548,  he  expressed  his 
hearty  approbation  of  a  precomposed  liturgy.  His  words  are 

'  Formulain  precum  et  rituum  ecclesiasticorum  valde  probo, 
ut  certa  ilia  extet,  a  qu^  ne  pastoribus  discedere,  in  functione 
sua,  liceat/  His  reasons  for  approving  a  set  formulary  of  prayer 
and  worship  were,  *  1,  Ut  consulatur  quorundarn  simplicitati  et 
imperitiic.  2.  Ut  certius  constet  omuium  inter  se  ecclesiarum 
consensus.  3.  Ut  obviam  ineatur  desultoriae  quorundarn  levitati 
qui  novationes  quasdam  alFectant.' — Epist.  p.  69. 

When  Cranmer  projected  to  draw  up  a  body  of  scriptu- 
ral doctrine  which  might  serve  as  a  centre  of  union 
between  the  different  Protestant  churches,  he  communi- 
cated his  design  not  only  to  Bullinger  and  Melancthon, 
but  also  to  Calvin,  whom  he  revered  for  his  indu^ry 
and  his  zeal  in  the  great  cause  of  the  reformation.  The 
advice  which  Melancthon  gave  to  the  archbishop  on  this 
occasion  was  such,  as  we  dare  say  that  the  Barrister,  him- 
self, would  strenuously  recommend,  if  a  committee  of 
divines  were  appointed  to  draw  up  some  common  formulary 
of  doctrine  in  which  all  sects  might  accord.  It  was  to  avoid 
all  ambiguous  terms,  and  '  scaphain,  scapham  dicere,'  to 
call  a  spade  a'  spade.  Melancthon  said  that  he  '  loved 
not  labyrinths  ;  but,  according  to  some,  these  labyrinths 
constitute  the  beauty  of  the  church.  They  seem  to  have 
carried  into  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  Mr.  Repton's  ideas 
of  landscape-gardening,  and  never  to  be  satisfied  till 
they  have  lost  their  way  in  the  wilderness  of  theological 
metaphysics. 

Many  of  the  more  fanatical  followers  of  Calvin  in 
modern  times  seeni  to  measure  the  qualifications  of  their 
teachers  by  their  incompetency  to  teach.  Their  ignorance 
13  made  the  test  of  their  skill ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are 
deficient  in  human  learning,  they  are  reckoned  more  fit 
receptacles  for  the  illumination  of  the  gospel,  and  more  fit 
instruments  for  its  diffusion  among  the  multitude.  But 
their  great  master  John  talvin,  did  not,  if  we  may  believe 
his  own  words,  think  such  persons  the  most  proper  for  tKe 
purpose  of  evangelical  instruction.  For,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  dated  25th  July,  1551,  he  express- 
ed a  strong  wish  that  a  liberal  provision  mig;ht  be  made  fojr 
the  clergy,  that  persons  of  respectability  might  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  pastoral  office,  and  that  ho  conteinpt  might 
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be  excited  by  the  want  of  the  requisite  qualifications  in 
the  ministers  of  the  word.  *  La  qualite  des  personnes,'  says 
Calvin,  *  entendre  un  grand  mespris  de  la  parole  de  Dieu.' 

Calvin  himself  was  a  man  of  profound  learning  and 
lively  wit.  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  was  rather  fastidious  in 
respect  to  style,  ha's  commended  Calvin  for  the  elegance 
of  his  Latinity.  Scaliger,  says  Bayle,  praised  Calvin  for 
not  writing  a  commentary  on  the  apocalypse.  In  this  re- 
spect he  shewed  more  good  sense  than  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers. When  Calvin  was  asked  his  opinion  respecting 
that  mysterious  book,  he  answered,  '  se  penitus  ignorare 
quid  velit  tarn  obscurus  scriptor:  qui  qualisque  fuerit 
iiondum  constat  inter  eruditos.' 

Calvin  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  and  un- 
governable passions ;  a  propensity  which  he  himself  con- 
fesses that  he  had  often  endeavoured  to  conquer,  but  in 
vain.  To  this  irascible  temperament,  combined  with  his 
popish  education,  we  may  ascribe  the  part  which  he  acted 
in  the  condemnation  of  Servetus  to  the  stake.  But  while 
Tve  reflect  with  horror  on  this  deed  of  blood,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  that,  when  the  reformers  abandoned  the 
Popish  communion,  they  could  not  instantly  acquire  the 
virtues  of  charily  and  moderation.  They  were,  in  many 
instances,  but  too  ready  to  claim  for  themselves  the  infal- 
libility which  they  denied  to  the  pope.  Whilst  they  re- 
nounced the  authority  of  the  Vatican,  they  seemed  willing 
to  transplant  it  into  their  own  confessions  of  faith  and 
articles  of  belief  Even  Cranmer,  the  mild  Cranmer^ 
could  bring  himself  to  sentence  in  1549  Joan  Bocher, 
or  Joan  of  Kent,  and  in  1551  a  Dutchman  of  the  name  of 
George  Van  Paris,  to  the  flames.  The  fir^t  was  a  poor 
deluded  woman,  who  asserted  that  our  Saviour  had  not  a 
body  in  reality  but  only  in  appearance ;  the  second  simply 
aflarmed  that '  God  the  Father  is  only  God,  and  that  Christ 
is  not  very  God.'  For  these  heresies,  as  they  were  called, 
these  two  honest  people  were  condemned  to  be  burned  aliVe. 
See  the  sentence,  &c.  in  Burne's  Hist.  Ref  vol.  II.  Col- 
lect. Rec.  No.  35,  p.  152. 

When  Cranmer  could  bring  himself  to  sanction  siich 
proceedings,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  Calvin,  who 
was  a  man  of  more  impetuous  temper,  and  more  ungo- 
vernable zeal,  should  not  have  kept  the  articles  of  his 
faith  subservient  to  the  dictate^  of  humanity.  The  occa- 
sional bursts  of  rage  in  Calvin  caused  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  say  that  they  would  rather  be  in  hell  with 
iBeza,  than  in  heaven  with  him. 
Calvinism  has  certainly  been  on  the  decline  in  En^lan^ 
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at  least  amongot  the  more  literate  part  of  the  commuDity^ 
since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  more  particularly  since 
the  days  of  Archbishop  Laud,  when^  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  appear  to  have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Arminius, 
Krom.that  time  the  remark  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham 
became  in  a  great  measure  true,  that  we  had  '  ci  Popish 
litui'g^y  Calvinistic  articles^  and  fin  Arminian  clergy.^  In 
proportion  as  the  clergy  became  Arminian,  they  became 
anxious  to  prove  that  the  articles  were  not  Calvinistic. 
But  though  the  interpretations  and  the  interpreters  have 
vai'ied,  the  articles  remain  the  same.  Calvin's  Institutes 
of  the  Christian  religion  were  first  published  in  1535  ;  and 
the  articles  of  the  church  of  England  wefe  not  agreed  on  in 
convocation,  till  1552.  They  afterwards  underwent  some 
tjrifling  modifications  in  the  year  1562j  and  have  eier 
since  remained  without  any  alteration. 

These  articles  were  composed  by  men  who  entertained 
a  personal  respect  for  Calvin,  and  who  beheld  or  thought 
they  beheld  a  perfect  representation  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine in  tiie  mirror  of  his  institutes.  The  great  Hooker, 
speaking  of  the  towering  reputation  which  Calvin  en- 
joyed, and  the  extensive  influence  which  he  exercised 
amongst  his  contemporaries,  says,  Eccles.  Pol.  ed.  1676, 
fol.  p.  4:7.  '  The  perfectest  divines  were  judged,  they 
Who  were  skilfuUest  in  C'alvin's  writings.'  In  another 
place,  p.  44,  Hooker  says  that  he  thinks  Calvin  '  incom* 
parablj/  the  zciscs't  man  that  ever  the  French  Church  did 
cnjou^  since  it  enjot/ed  him.'  While,  therefore,  w^e  a^ree 
with  the  Barrister  jn  reprobating  the  doctrines  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic teachers  of  these  days,  we  are  far  fi'om  thinking 
meanly  or  irreverently  of  the  abilities  or  the  virtues  of 
Calvin  himself,  who  will  always  have  a  resplendent  place 
in  the  list  of  religious  reformers,  and  who,  whatever  may 
h^ve  been  his  erroneous  views  of  scriptural  doctrine,  or 
his  occasional  ebullitions. of  unhallowed  zeal,  deserves  no 
common  praise  for  the  patience  with  which  he  sought  the 
tjjuth,' ancl  for  the  uniform  disinterestedness  with  which 
he  endeavoured  to  propagate  what  he  believed  to  be  true. 
We  are  ourselves  strenuous  anti-calvinists,  but  we  love 
truth  Biore  thap  we  hate  either  Calvin  or  his  adherents. 

Art.  v.— The  Passions,  in  4  Volumes.  By  Rosa  Ma* 
tilda,  Author  of  Hours  of  Solitude;  the  Nun;  Zof- 
lorn  ;  Libertine,  Sfc.  S^c.  London,  Cadell  and  Davies, 
1811,  4  Vols.  pp.  1171.     12mo. 

IF  the  fai    author  of  these  volwn^s  would  deign  to 
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descend  occasionally  to  the  realities  of  human  life,  and 
become  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the  ridicule,  which 
invariably  attends  an  inflated  extravagant  style  of  lan- 
guage, she  possesses  powers  of  invention,  talents  for 
description,  and  dominion  ovfer  the  feelings,  feitfficierit  to 
give  her  a  high  station  arafirig  female* tiovel-Writers. 

The  extravagant  absurdity  of  th6  lartguag*e  of  her  pre- 
sefnt  work,  is  beyond  any  thing  which  has  ever  fallen  under 
our  notice  as  reviewers,  nor  does  it  proceed  from  the  pen 
of  one  only  of  the  characteiX  ^f  her  novel,  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  dramatis  personam'  are  madmen  and  rpad- 
women  upon  stilts.  As  the  dittion  is  bothbastic  beyond 
a  parallel  so  is  the  tyranny  of  the  passions  overstraihed 
far  beyond  the  limits  which  truth  can  juktify.  To  d,^li'. 
neate  a  character  enjoying  a  continual  and  almijst  uhul*- 
loyed  pleasure  from  tlie  prosecution  and  success  of  a  per- 
severing system  of  revenge  is  neither  iilsti'uctive  nor  true. 
The  gratifications  arising  from  such  A  passion  are  restless 
in  their  nature,  short  in  their  durati()n,  drid  never  unmixed 
with  gall.  The  passion  pf^  unlawful  love,  &s  desCTlbed  iti 
these  volumes,  is  open  to  many  m6f  6  objections,  for  if  ex- 
cellence of  natural  disposition,  good  education,  and  the 
possession  of  a  wife,  lovely  aijrid  aihiable,  even  bfeyond 
what  imagination  can  pourtray,  al'e  to  be  considered  as 
futile  and  ineffectual  barriers  to ;  sudden  and  wild  desive^ 
and  that  too  for  the  person.' of  the  Svife  of  a 'neatest  and 
dearest  fi'iend,  the  conclvi^on  wiu^h  a  mind.  Untutored, 
except  in  the  ethics  of' Rosa  Matilda,  would  natbratlv 
draw,  is  this,  that  there  h'k  de^tiriy  .and  fatality  in  this 
passion,,to  which  human  opposition  is  vain.  The  tn oral, 
which  tlieauth,or  draws  at  the  conclusion  of  her  perfbrm- 
ance  is,  we  allow,^  widely  different';  Such  a  moral  is  not 
however  deducil^le  from  the  premises  l^efbre  us,  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  ai^ctation  to.  add  sentences  of  ttii§  natUije 
to  the  end  of  a  iwvel,  that  it  may  pi^etend  td  be  iii  sOtA^ 
way  subservient  to  the  puraoses  oif  liistifijiptio'ifi. , '  ' " ' "  /    ' 

As  the  outline  of  this  Tale  displays  'cdnsid^ei*abfe 
vention,  and  some  of  the  situations  in  it  ate  striking,  ^q 
present  our  readers  with  a  brief  analysis  df  it.  The  plot 
is  conducted  in  letters;  the  scene  laid  tir'st  at  Tienna, 
afterwards  in  Italy  and  paft^j '<5f  tjermany,  land  the  pas- 
sions, whicby  we  presume,  Roaa  .Matiida.hs^.  latteiijpted  4q 
exempli^,  are  revenge,  hatred,  jealousy,  lovfe,  prid%  fi^c. 

The  Gountess  Apollonia  ^ulmet,.the  diief  agent  of 
misery  in  the  fable  is  a  fashionable, 'youpg,  and  handsome 
widow  at  Vienna,  a  woman  of  boundless  passions,  impla- 
cable i-eeelntments,  and  a  moBjt  refined  hyJiocB^y  to  cohceal 
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them.  Although  fond  of  admiration  as  any  femalej  her 
wit  dnd  talents  are  pf  thp  mahiy  cast.  This  lady  becomes 
enamoured  of  the  youHg  Count'  Weimar,  but  as  on  the 
aiscloswr^  pf  her  paision  to  the  count,  he  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  he  entertains  no  corresponding  sentiments, 
her  love  is  changed  to  the  most  unrelenting  hatred,  and 
she  still  preserve^5  |the  semblance  of  Ifj-iendship,  while  she 
isp 
The 
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visits  ^wit^efland.  ,  ^  He;*:here  marries  a  younjs^  woman 
named  Julia,  possep^edot'^every  accomplishment  which  a 
novelist  c^n  bestow,^,  i^^^nis  lady  had  been  educated  by  her 
mother  in  a  secluded  spot  in  that  country,  and  the  count 
continues  to  reside  in  the  same  spot  until  the  death  of  his 
wife's  motlter,  wlie^i  he  brint^s  his  wife  to  Vienna  to  intro- 
duce h^y  jjto  thfe  circles  of  fashion.  1  At  Viennja  they  are 
soon  thipAYA  mtor  the  way  of  Afollotim  Zulmer,'w^^ 
l^dy,  while  ^  r^ceiye^ 'ttp.Vhi^shand  with  a  digiiifieil  air 
of  friendship, yg^radually  ihsinMaites  herself  into  trie  unsus- 
pecting ^eaii  of  the.  Vue^  Tne  "books, which  she  recom- 
mends to  the  perusal  or  tl\e  latter,  and  the  sopliistical 
reasonings  which  she  weaves  into  her  correspondence,  are 
such  as  to  sha^^  that,  sens<?  of  duty  and  propriety  which 
J^^a  had  from  educgiiqn,^  as  well  as  dispo^iOcMi.  always 
c;9nsidered  sacred,  i^roip)  v iepna;' Weiniar'aml^^^^  wife 
jgq  to  Lintz,..)Yhere  Co^ilt  t)a«fewitz,  a  friend  of  the  for- 
m^,.  was  ,theiv  residing  with  a  beautiful  wife,  by  n^me 
Amelia.  Forborne  time  tlie  happiness  of  this  domestic 
circle  is  uriinjtierrupted,-  until  at  length  Julia  begins  to 
feel  a  less  unreserved  confideiiice  in  her  husband  than  for- 
merly ;  her  simplicity  is  at  first  at  a  loss  to  conceive^  the 
iceason  qf  thj,s  ga'aduai  change  of  Sentiment;  the  event 
proves  that  ft  (growing  partiality  for,  her  husband's  fiiend 
Parlowitz  i^  ihe  cause  of  her  uneasiness.  DarJowitz  in 
the  mean  tifr^ejjecomes  seiisible  of  a  similar  attachment; 
he  attempts  indeed  to  deceive  himself  into  a  belief  that  l>e 
feels  only  admiration  and  npt  Jove  ;  but  Cfount  Roze?idorft 
a  friend  ^f.lWeiinjiar  ^nd  D!^lowU;?^,dravv8  the  veil  from 
his  eyeg,  ^-nd  sjiews  lji»^  the  "£^ecipice  on" which  he  stands. 
i^PpUoma,  flji^  co|ifi(Ia^ei  jpXj^ulia,  acts^^  ditferently,  and 
.from  very  djijCf^ejot  mptiv^^;',8^^  much  to  prove 

that  what  is  invojfjjfitary^  as  the  feelings  of  tlie  heart,  is 
not  criminal^  Wr  argiimeAts  do  i^ot,  however,  produce 
conviction  in  the  mina  of  Julia,  but  leave  her  unsatisfied 
and  unhappy-  j  The  passion  in  the  mean  time  grows, 
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though  uncommunicated  on  either  side.  The  language 
of  the  eyes  at  len«ih  discloses  to  each  the  state  of  the 
other's  heart.  Weimar  about  this  time  profioses  a  toiiv 
through  Italy;  in  vain  does  Count  Rozendorf  urge  Hte 
^  friend  Darlowitz  by  every  argument  of  honour  not  to  be  cif 
the  same  party ;  he  is  borne  away  from  reason  by  the  mad- 
ness of  passion.  Julia  caresses  her  children  before  she 
leaves  them  for  her  tour,  with  a  melancholy  presentiment 
that  she  shall  not  see  them  again.  Weimar  too  is  stag- 
gered by  an  anonymous  letter  of  a  mysterious  kind,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  rouse  his  jealousy.  This  letter  whs 
of  course  sent  through  the  agency  of  Apollonia  Zulmfei*, 
who  had  a  creature,  Pietro  Mondovi,  whom  she  commanded 
on  such  occasions.  Rozendorf  suspects  ApoUonra,.  and 
charges  her  with  treachery  to  his  friend,  but  he  is  unable 
to  trace  the  fact  with  accuracy.  At  Naples  Darlowitz  is 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness;  when  supposed  to, be  near 
death,  Julia  cannot  refrain  from  sending  h^r  niaiid  to  his 
roont'with  inquiries;  the  ice  is  now  completely  broken. 
Darlowitz  writes  a  letter  declaratory  of  Iiis  passion  to  his 
wife's  friend.  Julia  is  now  seriously  alarmed,  and  to  re- 
peated letters  returns  only  a  few  lines.  The  letters  of 
Darlowitz  are  rather  those  of  a  madman  than  a  lover. 
At 
one 

or  ,  .  ^  ,     ,    -^. 

not  to  fly  into  the  arms  of  Darlowitz,  ^nd  afraid  to  rehiciiii 
with  her  husband,  where  she  must  daily  see  her  loTejf, 
comes  to  the  uncommon  resolution  of  flying  from  a  com- 
bat with  her  inclinations,  to  which  she  feels  herself  un- 
equal. Accordingly,  in  a  letter  to  Weimar,  she  explains 
the  cause  of  her  night,  yet  with  such  contrition  is  this 
letter  worded,  for  crimes  which  were  only  mental,  that  the 
husband  has  no  doubt  but  what  his  wife  had  been  actually 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  her  marriage  faith.  HQrroi*"is  how 
crowded  upon  horror.  Amelia,  the  wife  oF  'Darlowitz, . 
long  conscious  that  she  had  lost  the  affections  of  her  hus- 
band, at  length  becomes  certain  of  the  fact  by  discovering 
his  correspondence  with  Julia,  and  overcome  by  anxiety 
falls  a  prey  to  a  rapid  decline.  Darlowitz,  rehdere,d  des- 
perate by  considering  himself  the  murderer  of 'his' >rt'i]^, 
and  distracted  at  the  flight  of  Julia,  antidpate^  the'  v^H- 
geance  of  Weimar  by  suicide.  In  a  letter  t6  Bis  iiijtired 
friend,  he  attests  the  innocence  of  his  wife^  and  Icfs^es  hitai 
as  the  protector  of  his  children.  '   '  "         ■''" " 

Julia,   in  poverty  and  extreme  misery,  had  I'^afched 
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ber  native  moantains  of  Switzerland;  from  hence  she  dis- 
patches a  letter  to  her  supposed  friend  Apollonia  Zulmer, 
for  sufficient  pecuniary  assistance  to  procure  her  admission 
into  a  neighbouring  convent.  This  confession  of  misery 
from  her  victim  completes  the  gratification  of  Apollonia's 
revenge.  She  replies  to  it  with  accumulated  insults,  and 
fo  aggravate  the  distress  of  Julia,  upbraids  her  as  the 
murderer  of  Darlowitz  and  Amelia.  Julia's  mind  is  un- 
able to  bear  up  against  such  complicated  distress:  she 
sints  into  a  state  of  idiotcy  in  a  peasant's  cottage.  Apol- 
lonia Zulmer  now  tears  oiF  the  mask,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Weimar,  after  informing  him  of  the  agency  from  which  his 
misfortunes  have  proceeded,  encloses  to  him  the  letter  of 
his  wife.  Weimar,  the  passion  of  whose  mind  was  pride, 
though  determined  not  to  see  Julia  again,  for  having  pre- 
ferred another  man  to  her  husband,  dispatches  ki^  friend 
Rozendorf  in  search  of  her,  that  he  may  place  her  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  external  comforts  of  life.  In  the  mean 
time,  Apollonia  Zulmer  finding  a  residence  at  Vienna  no 
longer  safe ;  as  well  from  the  fear  of  Weimar,  as  from  pe- 
cuniary distress  which  she  had  incurred  by  gambling,  and 
wearied  by  the  importunities  of  Pietro  Mondovi,  whom 
she  had  employed  in  some  nefarious  transactions,  resolves 
to  pack  up  her  jewels,  and  retire  privately  with  a  single 
female  attendant  by  night.  Mondovi  discovers  the  plans 
of  his  mistress'to  elude  him,  and  waylays,  robs,  and  mur- 
ders her  on  her  journey.  Rozendorf  on  his  journey  to 
discover  Julia  just  beholds  the  end  of  this  poetical  jus- 
tice, though  too  later  to  prevent  it.  He  discovers  Julia  in 
the  state  we  have  mentioned,  and  it  is  thought  advisable 
to  place  her  in  a  cottage  near  Lintz,  where  Weimar  then 
was,  under  the  hope,  that  scenes  once  known  to  her,  might 
revive  former  associations  in  her  mind,  and  conduce  to  a  re- 
covery of  intellect.  To  this  place  she  retires  with  one  female 
attendant,  a  gleam  of  reason  seems  occasionally  to  dart 
across  her  soul  when  she  uses  her  own  lute,  but  more 
particularly  when  she  surveys  the  towers  of  Lintz  from 
her  window.  It  is  with  difficidty  tliat  she  is  ever  with- 
drawn fi'om  ^  ifhe  window  commanding  this  prospect.»  Al- 
though never  restored  to  reason  she  acquires  that  cunning 
so  remarkable  in  people  deprived  of  their  senses ;  and  in 
a  stormy  snowy  night,  when  in  a  most  weak  and  sickly 
state,  escapes  from  her  servant,  and  rushes  out  of  doors. 
Instinct  seems  to  point  out  to  her  the  path  to  Lintz.  The 
raorninff  dawn  discovers  to  her  the  well-known  habitation 
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of  her  husband  and  children ;  she  falls  exhausted  before 
she  can  reach  it.  '  Sense  wakened  by  excessive  anguish 
burst  the  chains  of  madness,  and  returning  reason  rushed 
upon  the  brain!' — it  preceded  death  —  it  was  the  har- 
binger of  it.'  After  repeated  struggles,  she  staggers, 
reels,  and  dies  upon  the  threshold  of  her  husband.' 
Weimar,  who  after  sleepless  nights-  had  been  accustomed 
to  brave  the  early  air,  and  sometimes  from  concealment 
catch  a  sight  of  J  ulia  at  her  cottage,  encounters,  the  corpse 
of  his  wife  as  he  opens  the  door.  Rosa  Matilda  draws  a 
veil  over  the  husband's  grief,  and  gives  a  moral  to  her 
tale,  'the  faults  of  the  fable  are  thepf — the  agency  of  all 
the  misery  is  attributed  to  Apolionia's  revenge;  yet  the 
misfortunes  of  Julia  arose  wholly  from  the  unbridled 
passions  of  Darlowitz,  over  whom  Apollonia  exerted  nd 
influent*e:  and  the  sophistry  of  Apollonijfc  had  so  far  been 
unsuccessful  with  Julia,  that  she  is  not  guilty  'of  actual 
crime.  'fe(^ly,  there  is  much  unnecessary  distr'e^s,  which 
ancient  critics  disapprove  of  in  tragedy^  in  whose  senti- 
ments we  moderns  participate.  3dly,  the  pride  of  Wei^ 
tnar  i's  wliolly  uiiaccountable  and  unnatural;  we  have  be- 
fore ^iven  our  sentiments  on  the  character  of  Apollonia. 
We  leave  the  returning  gleams  of  reason  ;n  Julia  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  learned  in  medicine.  With  all  these 
glaring  defects  the  tale  possesses  no  iiVconsiderable  degi-e^ 
of  interest.  To  justify  our  charge  of  extravagant  absur- 
dity in  the  language,  we  shdll  produce  two  specimens,  at 
random.  '  ^^ 

Tke  first  is  from  a  letter  of  Weima^s  to  Rozetidorf,  de- 
scribing the  scenery  of  Switzerland.     • 

*  \^hat  is  tbepmyer  of  .t,l^e  priest?  what  are: bis.  ieeble  images 
of  God's  immensity?  ^yhat  are  they  compared  to  scenes  like 
these,  which  speak  more  deeply^jmore  powerfvdly  to  the  soul  in 
a  single  nioraent  tlian  the  most  eloquent  dissertation.  Oh! 
when  on  these  proud  heights,  how. is  my  ctliereal  essence  ele- 
vated and  purified;  it  ascends  beybiid  tiVe  clouds;  it  catcher 
for  ^n  instant  a  glimpse  of  Sterility  ;  it  trertb!fes,  awe-struck  M 
heaven's  ^ate;  I  am  no.  longer  a  moi-lhll'  HhW  frivolous,  ho'iv 
Vain,  how°(fcontempfibIe,  appear  the  'hothitigs  H^this  life!  how 
conM  I  ever  be  swayed  by  likings  ot  antipatMfes?  how  could  t 
fever  appointj^l-o^^^^s^,  and  look: tWward  to  'years?  how  could 
I  dream  of  thfe  iiituVe,  or  feel  intel-ested  in  the  past  or  present  ? 
My  whole  Jdxrstence  seettiS  tlt)U»d  np  in  a  single  moment  of  ec- 
stasy of: Inthiusiasm.'  • 

But,  gentle  reader,  the  above  is  absolufely  good  rational 
prose,  when  compared  to  the  indignation  of  the  rejected 
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Lady  Apollonia.    Hear  her  then  recapitulate  her  suffer- 
ings to  her  quondam  governante. 

*  Oh !  uhat  ar^  the  bugbears  of  antiquity,  the  punishments 
of  the  danineo  in  tlieir  fabled  bell?  what  are  the  tortures  of 
Tantalus,  the  labours  of  Sisyphus,  the  miseries  of  Ixion,  the 
agonies  of  Prometheus;  wlrat  are  they  all,  compared  to  the  new 
species  of  suft'evinj?  devised  by  my  evi'  genius  for  me?  which 
could  I  impart  to  the  gloomy  monarch  of  those  subterraneous 
abodes,  he  would  exult  in  an  addition  to  his  power  of  torment- 
ing. ******  Q/if  jor  i^fi  thousand  scourges  applied  at 
once — -for  the  stings  of  knotted  scorpions — for  any  species  of 
corporeal  suffering,  that  for  a  single  instant  might  divert  to  it 
the  superior  and  unspeakable  agony  of  riiy  soul,  that  for  a 
single  instant  the  one  might  be  swallowed  up  in  the  other.  But, 
no,  it  may  not  be;  /  am  sadli/  free  from  physical  pain — all,  all 
is  soul,  the  nerve  of  mind.' 

Let  but  Sir  Francis  Burdett  read  tliis,  and  he  will  no 
lon^-er  consider  it  as  a  hardship  ^  that  we  are  a  flogged 
nation.'  Never,  we  w  ill  venture  to  f^ssert,  in  the  greatest 
severity  of  discipline  were  ten  thousand  scourges  applied 
at  once ;  the  back  of  an  Engiishnian  is  not  capacious 
enough,  of  Hollanders  or  Russians  we  6ay  nothing;  but 
in  no  age  or  country  has  mutiny  been  suppressed,  or 
Psi^thodoxy  established,  by  the  stings  of  knotted  scorpions* 
Of  what  then  does  the  flogged  soldier  complain  ?  why 
truly  of  a  few  hundred  lashes  from  a  cat  o'nine  tails,  of 
tliat  which  a  Vienna  countess  wpuld  consider  as  below 
comparison  with  a  flea  bite;  a  lady,  who'jcomplains  that 
^  She  is  sadl^  free  from  phj/sical  paiti^, , 

Had  not  JRosa  Matilda  given  such  ample  proofs  of  clas- 
sical erudition  by  talking  so  much  about  Ixion,  Prome- 
theus, fabled  hell,  &g.  W'e  should  venture  to  suspect,  that 
the  words  '  as  some  curious  phem^i^iena,  or  lusus  «c^ar«,* 
(p.  1.7,  vol.  2.)  were  to  1^  attributed  to  a  diflferent  kind  of 
inacciu-acy  than  that  cff  jthe  press. 


Art.^VI. — A  popular  Treatise  on  tfie  natural  and  ari^ial 
Causes  of  Disease  in  general^  xmlh  the  3Iea7is  ofJrre" 
mention,  and  Rul^  ^fyr  fMet.,  Regimen^  Sfc.  in  two  Vo* 
lumes.     By  John^Jhtherton  (late  of  .Edinburgh  )y  Aw 

:  ihor  of  the  practical  Treatise  of  the  internal  Use  of  Cari' 
Al^aridesj  ^c.  Sfc^^j^jfn^^  Highley;,  1811. 

^  The  principai  general  sources  of  disease,''  (says  tlie 
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author  of  this  treatise,  whom  we  ought,  we  believe,  to  call 
Doctor  Roberton), 

*  in  this  and  perhaps  in  every  other  country,  I  believe,  with 
very  few  exceptions  to  exist  in  external,  and  for  the  most  part, 
removable  causes  ;  but  from  our  familiarity  with  numberless 
circumstances  which  are  unquestionably  injurious  to  our  com- 
forts, and  evjen  destructive  to  our  constitutions,  we,  in  the  com- 
mon bustle  of  life,  insensibly  so  overlook  them,  as  scarcely  ever 
to  regard  them  in  a  just  point  of  view.  Many  are  willing  to 
allow,  that  these  sources  are  injurious  to  their  comforts,  but 
few  believe  them  capable  of  ruining  their  constitutions/ 

To  the  general  spirit  of  these  remarks  we  give  our 
unfeigned  assent.  The  principle,  on  wjiich  they  are 
founded,  has  been  sanctioned  hy  the  authority  of  the  ve- 
nerable father  of  medicine,  who,  by  writing  a  particular 
treatise,  '  de  aere^  aquis  et  locisy  transmitted  to  posterity 
his  belief  in  the  great  influence  of  local  impressions  on  the 
animal  frame.  But  this  is  still  a  partial  view  of  the 
subject.  The  human  constitution  is  undoubtedly  modi- 
fied by  numerous  external  impressions;  by  what  we  eat 
and  drink,  by  our  clothing,  our  occupations,  habits,  and 
customs.  And  all  or  nearly  all  the  real  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  general  health  of  individuals 
or  of  communities  has  been  by  the  abolition  of  pernicious 
habits,  which  secretly  and  silently  undermine  the  con- 
stitution. 

If  this  should  be  doubted,  let  the  former  ravages  of 
scurvy  and  other  diseases  in  the  navy  be  recollected. 
Formerly,  whole  crews  were  swept  away  by  diseases  of 
this  nature,  caused  by  the  use  of  a  bad  diet,  salted 
provision,  musty  biscuit,  the  want  of  fresh  meat  and 
fresh  vegetables,  M'ith  the  neglect  of  cleanliness  and 
ventilation.  Now,  by  correctmg  these. active  and  in- 
cessant sources  of  mischief,  a  residence  on  the  ocean 
seems  as'healthful  at  least  as  a  residence  upon  land;  epi- 
demic and  putrid  diseases  are  stifled  in  their  germ  ;  and 
the  same  wise  attention  to  measures  of  prevention  ensures 
.the  health  of  the  seaman  and  the  security  of  the  state. 

'^Why  are  large  and  crowded  cities  so  notoriously  de- 
structive of  human  life,  that  their  streets  would  soon 
become  deserted,  was  not  the  current  of  population  fed 
by  the  perpetual  influx  of  new  comers  fi'om  the  country? 
why,  but  because  the  sum  of  the  causes  destructive  of 
life  are  more  activb  and  more  concentrated  in  large  cities 
than  in  the  country  I    If  so,  it  must  follow  that  the.inves- 
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titration  of  these  causes,  a  calculation  of  what  is  the  effect 
of  each  taken  separately,  what  is  the  consequence  of  their 
combination,  or  concentration,  present  objects  of  researcJi, 
than  which  none  can  be  more  worthy  of  philosophical 
attention,  and  promise  results,  than  which  none  can  be 
more  interesting  to  the  philanthropic  mind. 

Such  is  the  task  which  Dr.  Roberton  has  undertaken  to 
execute  in  the  work  before  us.  In  pursuance  of  his  de- 
sign he  first  considers  the  general  causes  of  diseases ;  of 
which  he  makes  a  two-fold  division  ;  the  natural^  and  the 
artificial.  The  natural  lire  soil ^  climate,  i\nd  situations  ;  the 
artificial  causes  comprehend  construction  of  houses,  occu* 
pations,  modes  of  livbig,  arid  manners,  from  the  consi- 
deration of  causes  he  proceeds  to  effects,  treating  first,  of 
contagion,  infection,  &c.  and  subsequently  of  individual 
diseases.  A  just  and  rational  investigation  of  causes  and 
their  effects  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  correct  their  pernicious 
influence,  or  if  possible  to  prevent  or  destroy  their  opera- 
tion altogether.  The  causes  are  however  so  widely  dif- 
fused, or  so  much  intermingled  with  the  habits  of  society, 
that  individual  exertion  is  in  most  cases  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  the  task.  It  demands  either  the  united  efforts  of 
the  enlightened  classes  of  society  ;  or  the  authority  of  a 
wise  and  patriotic  magistracy.  Dr.  Roberton  has  there- 
fore most  inaptly  designated  generally  the  preventive 
methods  by  the  general  title  of  police.  Following  there- 
fore the  arrangement  adopted  in  the  investigation  of  the 
causes,  he  treats  in  their  order  of  the  police  for  natural 
causes,  police  for  artificial  causes,  and  police  for  diseases. 

In  two  subsequent  books  he  has  applied  the  doctrines 
to  the  local  causes  of  permanently  and  regularly Tecurring 
diseases,  as  they  exist,  first,  in  Edinburgh,  and,  secondly 
in  London.  These  books  are  precise  counterparts  of  the 
first,  the  principles  detailed  in  them  being  particularly 
applied  to  the  lodal  circumstances  of  these  capitals  re- 
spectively. 

In  treating  subjects  so  multifarious,  Dr.  Roberton  has 
of  course  made  use  of  the  labours  and  observations  of 
many  preceding  authors.  We  wish  that  he  had  cited  the 
authorities  to  whom  he  has  had  recourse ;  as  we  think 
that  the  most  useful,  and,  we  may  add,  the  most  entertain- 
ing parts  of  books  which  are  necessarily  compilations, 
are  the  references  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 
An  author  likewise  in  a  measure  consults  his  own  fame 
whilst  he  enhances  the  value  of  his  work.    We  find  some 
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statements  in  the  work  befbre  us  of  doubtful  authenticity ; 
others  that  are  contradictory  of  each  other.  If  the  author 
dici  not  think  it  right  to  withhold,  such  accounts  from  his 
feaxiers,  by  producing  his  vouchers,  we  should  have  been 
better  enabied  to  estimate  the  degree  of  confidence  to 
be  reposed  in  them ;  and  the  responsibility  would  have 
rested  in  its  proper  place.  Of  the  execution  of  this  work 
we  leave  our  readers  to  j.udge  fi'om  a  spe^'i  r.en  or  two. 
We  will  take  tne  following  on  the  effects  of  vegetable 
effluvia : 

*  We  likewise  find  that  vegetable .  effluvia  are  possessed  in 
maay  instances  of  very  noxious  ehects. 

*  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  sweeter  than  a  rose,  and  yet  ith 
fragrant  effluvia  are  far  from  being  favourable  to  the  air  in 
which  it  is  confined.  Some,  to  whom  the  smeil  of  that  fio  ver 
is  not  unpleasing,  are  nevertheless  so  much  hurt  by  it,  that  it 
makes  them  sick,  and  would  even  make  them  swoon;  rf  not 
seasonably  prevented. 

*  It  is  observed,  that  on  breathing  for  some  time  in  a  con- 
servatory, where  the  floor  is  kept  itioi^t,  and  a  number  of  kixu- 
riant  vegetables  are  growing,  there  is  felt  a  fulness,  with  some- 
times a  giddiness,  in  the  head,  and  some  debility  ;  but  if  we 
put  our  head  out  of  the  window,  or  inhale  the  atmospheric  air 
from  without,  through  a  tube,  the  unpleasant  sensation  sub- 
sides, although  the  rest  of  the  body  be  exposed  to  the  warm 
and  humid  air.  • 

*  The  examples  I  haV6  given  of  the  noxious  effects  of  vegetable 
effluvia  on  the  human  body,  ai  e,  I  think,  satisfactory.  In  addition 
to  tJiera,  it  is  a  v-ery  remarkable  circumstance,  that  tliere  are  some 
even  of  plants  which  do  not  thrive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  others. 
This  is  observed  of  the  cabbage  and  cyclamens,  of  hemlock 
and  rue,  of  reeds  and  fern.  We  have  also  many  examples  of 
such  like  antipathies  among  animals.  These  effects  are  of 
course  produced  by  the  effluvia  which  are  emitted  by  all  orga- 
nized bodies.  • 

*'  *It  sefemspretty^ettestablJshed,  that  marshes  of  a  boggy  sort, 
0^  where  the  soil  consists  of  peat,  are  not  prejudicial  to  health ; 
and  moss  of  itself  is  not  easily  corruptible,  and  has  even  tlie 
pow^r  of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  for  ages. 
What  therefore  we  understand  by  putrid  substances  is  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  this,  and  where  exhalations  from  marshes 
|xfOfe  prejudicial  to  heJdth,  it  is  probaibly  owi^ig  to  thenmumer- 
-able  vegetables  and  irisects  tlwt  die  and  putrify  is  tjhen*.  ' 

*  After  heavy  ittins,  in  many,  coijUtlries,  a  f^ex}^  da^igerquf  mpis- 
twe  of  the  air  arisen,  |)artic^larly  wfeere  the  water  after  iZ^d- 
iloeds  stagnates  and  corrupts  in  low  ground;;  but  otheiswisc,  in 
<the  flattest  gwmnds>  if  properly  drained,  frequent  showers  have 
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a  salutary  effect  in  tempering  the  heat,  refreshing  the  stagnating 
water,  and  precipitating  putrid  exhahitions. 

*  On  the  contrary,  stagnant  waters,  and  even  large  rivers,  in 
dry  seasons,  produce  very  bad  effects.  When  a  great  part  of 
their  channel  is  left  uncovered,  its  moisture  is  totally  exhaled,  it 
becomes  a  hardened  solid  crust,  and  no  sooner  do  the  rains  fall, 
than  gi-adually  the  long  parched  crust  of  earth  and  clay  softens, 
and  the  ground,  which  before  had  not  the  least  smell,  begins  to 
emit  a  stench,  which,  in  a  short  time,  becomes  exceedingly  noi- 
9ome,  and  then,  in  every  country  where  such  occurrences  are 
common,  the  Season  of  sickness  commences. 

*  In  the  day  time,  these  swampy  shores  emit  a  smell  resembling 
that  of  corrti}>ted  flesh,  or  putrid  carrion,  and  a  near  approach 
to  such  putrid  swaraps  is  then  apt  to  produce  all  immediate 
8icl<ness,  a  vomiting,  and  afterwards  a  low  nervous  fever. 

*  The  smell  of  the  swamps,  and  of  tlie  vapour  arising  from 
them,  at  this  time,  resembles  the  unwholesome  scent  of  a  ditch 
lately  cleaned.  And  the  effect  upon  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous 
constitution  is  often  the  chilling  cold  fit  of  an  ague,  terminating 
in  a  fever,  with  delirium,  bilious  vomiting,  a  flux,  or  even  death 
itself. 

*  It  has  even  been  observed,  that  certain  periods  of  the  year 
io  every  country  are  more  unhealthy  than  others,  and  an  expla- 
nation of  this  has  been  attempied  in  vajious  ways  by  medical 
writers. 

'  It  has,  I  believe,  been  pretty  generally  acknowledged,, that  in 
thjs;  country  the  prevalence  of  disease  is  most  conspicuous, in 
spring  and  autumn.  Among  other  modes  of  accountin«»  fox 
tliis,  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  difference  in  the  severity,  of 
t^e  complaints  in  spring  and  autumn  is  owing  to  the  different 
effects  produced  in  the  constitution  by  the  season  previous  to 
each.  Thus,  it  is  said,  that  the  bracing  effects  of  winter  ren- 
der the  diseases  of  spring  milder,  and  the  relaxing  effects  of 
summer,  on  the  contrary,  make  the  autumnal  diseases  more 
•evere* 

*  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to  give  a  more  satisfacttw^  explanation 
of  these  occurrences.  Is  it  not  more  lifcely,  that  the  remarkably 
sudden  changes  of  the  weather  in  thiscountry  render  the  spring 
months  unwholesome,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  putrid 
•flUuvia  arising  from  decaying  vegetables  about  the  harvest  time, 
are  the  principal  causes  of  those  diseases  which  are  so  very 
common,  and  so  very  destructive  at  that  period  ? 

*  It  is'  a  well  known  fact,  that  in  those  countries  wber^/wif/ 
(q^u.  hemp?  J  'grows,  that  if  the  process  of  sUeping  bccaxried 
OH  in  a  running  stream,  the  fish,  &c.  farther  down  the  x\y^j, 
to  a  very  considerable  distance,  die  almost  immediately  911  tbi 
itnpreguated  water  reaching  them. 

'  Mftjiy  years  ago,  there  broke  out,  amoDgst  the  scholars  at 
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Wadham  College,  a  very  malignant  fever,  that  swept  away  great 
numbers,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  colleges  remained  unvisitcd. 
The  singularity  of  the  case  engaged  the  attention  of  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  faculty,  in  a  serjous  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
so  remarkable  an  effect,  and  all  agreed,  that  the  contagious  in- 
fection arose  from  tlie  putrefaction  of  a  vast  heap  of  cabbages 
thrown  into  a  heap  out  of  the  several  gardens  near  WadhUm 
College.  The  noxious  effluvia  had  consequently  power  to  infect 
the  adjoining  building,  though  not  to  pass  farther. 

*  Now  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  alkaline  plants,  such  as 
cabbage,  turnips,  raddishes,  &c.  when  in  a  putrid  $tjat(B>  come 
nearest  to  that  of  the  animal  corruption.  .  >:[^  i  ' 

*  In  the  hundredrs  of  Essex,  where  the  country  lies  low,  and 
the  soil  is  continually  moist  and  spongy,  it  is  well  known  the 
marsh  miasmata,  perpetually  ascending,  determiaetke  fever,  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  cold,  to  be  an  intermittent.  The  fevers 
of  North  Wales,  and  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  on  the 
contrary,  are,  in  general,  inflammatory,  though  cold  be  still  the 
existing y  (qu.  exciting? ),  *  cause;  the  atmosphere  being  there 
(cold)  arid  dry. 

*  In  short,  in  all  low  grounds,  such  as  Holland,  &c.  &c.  where 
the  soil  is  continually  moist,  equally  bad  effects  result  from  it.' 

After  considering  the  causes  of  disease,  Dr.  Robertcin 
proceeds  to  detail  the  consequences :  first,  he  treats  of 
contagion  and  infection ;  of  course,  since  there  exist  in 
nature  st>  many  distinct  species  of  contagious  mattei^, 
each  producing  a  specific  effect  on  the  frame,  Dr.  Rober- 
ton's  observations,  comprised  in  about  eighteen  pages,  can 
be  but  slight  and  superficial.  We  must  say  the  same  of 
his  remarks  on  individual  diseases,  which  are  con- 
fined to  short  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  more  common 
diseases,  catarrh,  pneumonia,  consumption,  hydroce- 
phalus, dropsy,  leucorrhaea,  fever,  dysentery,  and  com- 
plaints of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels.  Moreover  we 
do  not  see  that  the  phenomena  of.  these  particular  dis: 
eases  are  any  wise  connected  with  the  general  causes,  nor 
any  attempt  made  to  trace  them  to  their  source* 

We  are  sorry  to  remark,  among  the  observations  on 
diet,  some  which,  we  think  incorrect,  others  trite  and 
frivolous. 

Of  the  former,  we  would  instance  the  follovving. 

*  The  addition  of  acid  to  ardent  spirits,  as  in  punch,  in 

feneral  renders  them  still  more  prejudicial  to  the  stomach/ 
f  the  acid  be  at  all  hurtful,  it  is  not  directly,  but  indi- 
rectly. By  making  the  liquor  very  pleasant^  marc  of  th« 
ardent  spirit  is  consumed.  • 
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Of  the  frivolous  we  could,  were  we  disposed  to  be  ill- 
natured,  find  an  abundance  of  examples.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  following. 

'  Grapes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  sugar,  and  are,  if  used 
without  their  husks,  the  safest  and  most  nutritive  of  suminer 
fruits.' 

»  Gooseberries  are  very  wholesome  food,  provided  the  skins  are 
not  swallowed  with  them.'  :•;  ■^  ^ 

*  Milk  and  fruit  may  he  takeff'  together  with  the  greatest 
safety.  Experience  convincies  us  of  this  hy  every  day's  habit ; 
therefore,  strawberries  with  cream,  or  butter  with  apple-pye, 
make  a  very  proper  diet.' 

Let  us  turn  from  these  puerilities  to  matters  of  more 
importance.  We  have  read  w  ith  much  pleasure  Dr.  Ro- 
berton's  account  of  the  causes  of  diseases  in  Edinburgh, 
and  have  met  with  some  statements  in  it,  which  we  should 
wish  to  see  verified  by  morie  precise  and  circumstantial 
evidence.  Such  is  the  accoi^t  of  the  effect  of  under 
ground  apartments. 

*I  have  made,'  he  says,  '  very  minute  inquiry  respecting  the 
comparative  number  of  deaths  that  for  several  years  past  have 
taken  place  in  houses  with  their  sleeping  apartments  under 
ground^  and  others  with  them  above  it,  and  I  find,  that  the  mor- 
tality {Probably  caused  in  consequence  of  the  sleeping  apartments 
being  under  ground,  is  incredibly  greater  than  takes  place  when 
they  are  above  it.  A  variety  of  families  in  Edinburgh  have  even 
remarked  an  evident  decline  in  their  health  from  the  time  they 
inhabited  under  ground  houses.  In  some  houseSj  on  the  con- 
trary, which  I  could  point  out,  the  superincumbent  eartli  has 
been  removed,  and  diseases  which  existed  in  them' previous  to 
this  have  disappeared.' 

Such  is  the  corresponding  statement,  at  another  place, 
of  a  particular  house,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are,  at 
least  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  affected  by  some  epi- 
demic disease,  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  declivity  of  the 
hill  behind  it,  so,  that  though  the  ground  floor  is  con- 
siderably above  the  common  level  of  the  ground,  the  back 
of  the  house  is  completely  under  ground.  Such  again  is 
the  assertion,  that  whilst  the  North  Loch  (the  great  hollow 
which  divides  the  Old  from  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh), 
continued  less  or  more  filled  with  water,  and  served  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  filth  of  the  town,  it  produced'  not  merely 
intermittents,  which  might  have  been  expected,  but  (what, 
we  believe,  is  not  acknowledged  as  having  any  relation  to 
ag^uieh  diseases),  the  croup  likewise.    We  tlunk  the  &ct 
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highly  probable  from  having  ourselves  seen  the  croup  en- 
demial ;  but  should  be  gratified  by  more  distinct  proof  of 
it  being  adduced. 

We  cannot  say,  that  we  have  been  so  well  contented 
with  Dr.  lloberton's  account  of  London.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  mere  common-place  matter,  more  fit  for  the 
pages  of  a  tableau  or  picture  of  the  metropolis,  for  the  use 
of  visitants,  than  a  medical  work.  When  he  tells  us,  that 
the  New  Rivei'  water  is  conveyed  into  the  houses  for  the 
expence  to  each  house  of  a  few  shillings  per  annum,  any 
housekeeper  would  have  informed  him  he  ought  to  have 
said  pounds.  When  he  tells  us,  that  this  metropolis  may 
bje  deeijied  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the  world,  he  con- 
tradicts a  former  statement  given  by  himself  (vol.  1.  p.  122), 
where  the  annual  mortality  of  London  is  said  to  be  1  of 
21,  Dublin,  1  of  22,  Amsterdam,  1  of  22,  Berlin,  1  of  26. 
Vienna  only  is  less  healthy  than  London,  its  annua}  v^^x- 
tality  being  I  of  20. 

Art.  VIL — Poetical  Pastimes,      By  James  Fitzgerald, 
London,  J.  Carpenter,  1811. 

ON  opening  this  volume,  which  we  now  announce  to 
our  readers,  the  first  thing  that  met  our  sight  was  ihe  fol- 
lowing epigram : 

ON  A  BAD  PQET. 


«  Says  Martin  to  Ned,  'tis  a  terrible  pity 

Those  rascally  critics  so  mangle  each  ditty : 

Let  me  write  what  I  will,  its  the  very  same  thing; 

They  all  fall  upon  me  the  moment  I  sing ! 

Now  what  shall  I  do,  Ned,  to  make  them  give  o'er  ? 

ril  tell  you,  quoth  he :— do  not  siqg  any  more.' 

Though  this  triple  row  of  couplets  cannot  ix)ast  of 
much  precision  or  neatness  of  trim,  yet  it  contains  such 
gound  substantial  sense,  that  we  think  we  cannot  do  better 
than  prefix  it  to  our  critique  as  a  certain  remedy  for  any 
of  those  sores  which  a  painful  duty  may  impel  us  to  hifliet 
on  the  author.  Not  to  keep  Mr.  J  ames  Fitzgerald  in  asiy 
suspense,  we  at  once  most  unreservedly  inform  him,  tliat 
in  our  opinion,  a  viler  tissue  of  rhymes  was .  aever  ob- 
truded on  the  public  notice  even  in  this  age  <^  impudent 
ostentation.    His  mind,  ^duller  than  the  mt  w-eed 

*  That  rots  itself  at  ease  on  Lethe  Warf,' 
Bever  teems  with  one  animated  or  sprightly  thought ;  in  iiis 
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odes  indeed,  which  are  strings  of  paltry  lines,  some  .on 
women,  but  most  on  wine,  he  aims  at  elevation  and  spimt, 
but  it  is  the  tedious  and  monotonous  turhulence  ofc'iB&f 
b^-ietj.  In  his  epigrams,  he  pretends  to  fi^-aiety,  but  it: is 
about  as  refreshing  as  the  yawny .  simpering  of  a  stupid 
fellow  prosing  on  what  he  calls  a  facetious  story.  Even 
love  cannot  wake  him  to  life  and  animation  ;  Jiis  amorous 
ditties  would  put  to  sleep  the  most  wakeful  and  love-sick 
damsels:  conceit  itself  would  dose  over  its  own  praises 
when  so  tamely  uttered.  lie  who  is  nerveless  and  un- 
roused  on  such  subjects  as  these,  will  hardly  be  Expected 
to  be  very  much  alive  on  grave  and  solemn  topics.  We 
tvere  therefore  rather  surprized,  though  not  agreeably  to 
find  him  more  than  usually  vivacious  in  Ins  .epitafi/m^ 
Death  is  a  subject  which  makes  most  people  serious  ^  even 
the  gay  and  licentious  feel  a  momentary  pause  in  their 
merriment,  in  the  contemplation  of  departing  existence  : 
the  exits  even  of  the  absurd  and  foolish  of  mankind  inspire 
well-regulated  minds  with  mournful  regret  at  least,  if  not 
with  sorrow.  Thus  the  Prince  Henry  is  inspired  with 
melancholy  sentiments  even  on  viewing  the  bloated  car- 
ease  of  the  profligate  buffoon  Falstaff,  and  Hamlel  gives 
way  to  unmixed  expressions  of  grief  on  seeing  the  skull 
of  a  roaring  jester  who  had  been  dead  twenty  years.  Not 
so  the  author  of  Poetical  Pastimes :  like  the  philoso- 
phical Thracians  of  old,  he  looks  upon  death  as  the  time 
for  mirth  and  joke.  Of  twenty  persons,  whose  aslies  he 
has  insulted  by  wretched  verses,  not  one  suggests  a  sad 
thought  to  his  mind:  he  throws  at  them  all  indiscrimi- 
nately life  bon-mots^  which,  whilst  they  are  scurrilous,  ma* 
tiilest  but  little  courage  as  the  dead  can  make  no  repartees. 
If  there  were  any  wit  in  his  jests,  one  might  be  induced  to 
forgive  their  unseasonableness,  but  a  dull  joke  cm  a 
grave  subject  is  doubly  offensive,  as  being  both  bad  and 
out  of  place. 

From  these  remarks,  the  reader  will  have  perceived  the 
nature  of  the  poems  that  fill  the*  volume,  viz.  Odes^  Qua- 
trains^  Miscellanies^  Epigrams^  and  Epitaphs, 

Those  who  recollect  Boileau's  splendid  description  of 
an  ode,  and  who  have  formed  their  idea  of  this  species  of 
poetry  from  the  lyrics  of  Pindar,  Horace,  Gray,  and  Col- 
lins, will  perhaps  be'  somewhat  surprized  on  opening  this 
author,  to  findj^^ihat  an  ode  consist^of  about  a  dozen  of 
namby-pamby  cbiiplets  ending  with  such  i^hymes  as 
*  courting,  sporting,'  '  dimple,  simple,'  '  pleasure,  leisure,' 
« tickle,    fickle,'    '  drinking,    thinking,'     <  soul,    bowl,' 
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<  warmer,  charmer,'  while  the  verses  to  which  these  rhyme* 
form  the  final  appendages,  are  made  solely  for  the  sake  of 
the  said  appendages,  being  filled  up  with  no  thought  of 
any  kind,  but  merely  with  a  quantity  of  words  scattered 
ad  libitum,  almost  all  synonymous  with  love  and  wine. 
The  author  may  perhaps  have  the  vanity  to  say  or  think, 
that  Anacreon's  Odes  were  of  this  species ;  but  we  must 
beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  when  he  employs  equal  delicacy 
and  simplicity  of  expression  on  the  same  worthless  sub- 
jects which  are  treated  of  by  the  Grecian  bard,  then  and 
then  only  may  he  degrade  the  ode  by  the  choice  of  th« 
same  topics.  We  call  them  worthless,  because,  though  we 
may  love  *  the  generous  wine,'  as  much  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
or  Anacreon  himself,  and  though  we  think  love  a  subject 
not  unworthy  of  the  noblest  and  purest  pens  that  ever 
wrote,  yet  to  celebrate  the  orgies  of  inebrietj^  and  to  dwell 
with  rapture  on  the  charms  of  prostitutes,  is  we  think,  a 
styl^  of  writing  fitted  only  for  the  perusal  of  those  who 
are  the  subjects  of  the  song. 

The  best  poets,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  moral,  and  though  we  are  fully  aware^ 
that  the  pages  of  Pope  and  Dry  den  are  polluted  with  man/ 
indecencies,  yet  they  have  redeemed  this  fault  with  ten 
thousand  moral  excellencies.  If  Dryden  •  and  Pope  had 
been  always  indecent,  they  would  have  been  forgot  long 
ago,  and  have  slumbered  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  abo- 
minations of  Lord  Rochester.  Let  these  senseless  pleas 
then  be  no  more  used,  and  let  Mr.  Fitzgerald  learn,  that 
if  he  expects  the  praise  of  the  judicious,  his  muse  must  not 
reel  like  a  drunkard  nor  leer  like  an  harlot.  To  justify 
i^hat  may  appear  rather  harsh  censure,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  some  quotations. 
The  following  is  ode  the  3d. 

'  Tis  true,  indeed,  the  grave  ones  say» 

I  trifle  all  ray  time  aw^y : 

For  everdancing,  drinking,  sporting. 

But  most  of  all  they  cry  in  courting. 

Yet,  howsoe'er  those  grave  ones  chatter, 

I  care  not  much  about  the  matter. 

In  spite  of  them  my  foremost  care 

Shall  ever  be  to  please  the  fair  ! 

With  me,  they  like  their  ease  and  leisure  ; 

With  me,  ttey  think  of  nought  but  pleasure ; 

And  could  they  also  drink  with  me. 

Ah !  that  lEideed  were  extacy ! 

For  when  I  drink,  a-new  I  burn ; 

Anew  thro*  all  my  loves  return  r 
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And  count  them  o'er,  and  o'er  and  o'er. 
Till  I  can  count  or  drink  no  more ! 
Then  I  will  sing  of  love  and  wine. 
While  yet  the  fire  of  youth  is  mine; 
While  happy  in  life's  jocund  spriqg, 
1  taste  the  joys  of  which  I  smg: 
^And  none  should  sing  of  them  I  think 
Save  those  who  love  themselves  and  drink. 
Disputing  thus,  ah  !  who  shall  say, 
I  trifle  all  my  time  away  Y     P.  78. 

We  give  the  following  ode  for  its  §trangeness  of  thought 
or  expression.  Whether  it  be  sublime  or  profane,  or  mer« 
drunken  raving,  we  will  not  venture  to  pronounce  :  let 
the  reader  judge.  By-the-bye,  it  is  aa  imitation  perhaps 
of  the  ancient  Dythyrambics. 

•  A  matter  of  some  years  ago 
As  sage  and  holy  writers  show; 
Mankind  such  wicked  deeds  had  done 
God  vow'd  to  drown  them  every  one, 
^        Except  a  single  family  ; 

Which  might  whene'er  the  ground  grew  dry. 

Step  from  their  ark  upon  the  earth 

And  give  the  world  a  second  birth. 

But  aher  he'd  immersed  the  rest, 

God  stood  to  Noah's  race  confest. 

In  likeness  of  a  beauteous  bow; 

Which  as  a  token  was  to  sfeow 

That  good,  henceforward,  or  bad  meBu 

He  ne'er  would  flood  the  earth  agaiiu 

Now  so  unruly  are  my  cares, 

I've  sworn  to  drown  t  hem  unawares. 

Yet  as  the  Lord  thoug^it  fit  to  spare 

One  human  race,  so  love  shall  fare. 

Love  in  the  ladle  for  a  boat 

ynhurt  amid  the  bowl  shall  floa^ 

Until  the  viny  deluge  o'er. 

He  may  get  safe  and  dry  to  shore.       « 

But  for  the  rest  both  great  and  small 

I  am  resolved  to  souse  them  all. 

Then  bring  me,  boy,  a  swinging  bowl : 

Mind,  large  enough  to  drown  the  whole. 

And  when  I've  drown'd  them,  love  niay  tbroW 

A  glance  in  vain  to  seek  a  bo^. 

Mcj  cy  shall  never  find  a  pl^.ce 

lu  me  towards  any  of  his  ravie : 

F  3 
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For  if  a-new  they  plague  me,  theh 

I'll  drown  them  o'er  and  o'er  a^gain/     P.  47,  8. 

Perhaps  after  all  this  effusion  neither  aims  at  gran- 
deur nor  blasphemy,  but  is  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a 
very  common,  though  by  no  means  commendable  figure 
of  speech,  called  nonsense.  Next  come  the  '  Quatrains,* 
or  poems,  consisting  of  three  stanzas  of  four  lines  each : 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  title,  we 
will  present  the  reader  with  two  specimens.  Novelty  and 
elegance  strive  for  mastery  in  the  following : 

THE  COMPAillSON. 


*  The  spring,  like  woman,  mild  and  wariii,. 

Calls  forth  the  jflowret's  bloom  ; 
Summer  bestows  a  brighter  charm, 
But  winter  brings  its  doom ! 

*  So  once  I  shone  too,  fair  and  gay. 

Beneath  Lucinda's  eyes ;        , 
Now  that  their  beams  are  turn'cl  away, 
Behold  my  colour  flies  !  , 

*  The  flow'r,  that  in  the  morning  smil'd 

Ere  evening  may  lie  low ;  t 

^  And  the  fond  youth  by  love  beguil'd. 

Thus  fades  irAo' flourish'd  «&.'r^P,  71. 

The  next  is  ^  of  a  higher  strain,'  being  at  once  solemn 
and  pathetic.  • 

THE  SHIPWRECK. 


*  Ruthless  rocks  !  within  the  bay 
Of  tempestuous  Alderney ; 
Couch'd  the  roaring  billows  under. 
Wretched  ships  to  rend  asunder! 
Hoping  to  escape  the  storm 
When  they  feel  your  flinty  form. 
Ah !  the  struggle  soon  is  over 
Wounds  so  deadly  ne'er  rec«rver ! 
Thus  by  fatal  beauty  w^ou 
W^oo's  the  heart  thro' love  undone  I 
Cruel  breasts,  we  hop'd  to  woo  in. 
Often  prove  our  utter  ruin*' — P.  78. 

V/'e  cbme  now  to  the  miscellanies,  which  are  chiefly 
amatory  poems:  we  aire  afraid  that  the  admirers  of  Suck- 
ling and  Carew  will  not  forni  a  very  favoirfable  estimate 
of  the  following  sprightly  effu'sioii: 


»♦ 
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.  .      TO,AcLAI>Y   i[ 

ON    HER    LOSING    HEji    filM)SfkC«r 

*  A  broach  is  the  pride  of  ray  song. 

Which  stray 'd  from  young.  Barbara's  neck ; 
Xo  rove  other  bosoms  among, 
But  never  so  fair  a  one  <ieck  ! 

*  'Too  lopg  have  I  hid  frp»n  the  sight. 

Said  the  generous  broach  on  a  day ; 
This  bosom  thesQuj'ce<)f,delit;h1^^.> 

That  henceforth  shall  bear  such  a  sway. 

*  He  spoke  :  then  withdrawing  the  barh    '•'  ■ 

That  lock'd  its  perfection  frorii  view  j'^    ' 
Wide  open'd  the  half  conscious  garb,    ; 
And  prov'd  that  his  judgmeiit  was  true.       ♦ 

*  Ever  since  has  that  breast  caught  each  eye. 

And  forcibly  held  every  heart; 
It  has  taught  me  to  feel  yv\\h  a  sigh,     , 

What  I  never,  must  dare  to  injpart.^— P.:^7,  8. 

Anxious  to  afford  his  reader's  every  specifes  of  ^enter- 
tainment, Mr.  Fitzfforald,  after  sootliing^  u&  with  the 
melody  of  love  raaclrigals,  inspirita;  ^s^  with,  the  ^  brisk 
awakening  riot'  of  epigram.  .The  'Ibllowing  are  some  of 
its  piercing  strains : 

tHE  rj:partee. 


*  Quoth  a  wag  to  a  man  once  on  Tyburn  highway, 
^„  Hovrfar  have_I  to  gOy  cai^  you  tell  me  I^pray  ? 
,    Not  more  than  a  mile.  Sir,  the  other  replied, 
'You'll  soon  se^ithe  gallows  along  the  road  side.'— ^P,  113. 


THE  aOOPi.]J^AM|;v 


*  When  Monsieur  first  from  France  arriv'd. 
He  ask'd  where  a  good  tailor  liv'd  ] 
Why,  Cabbage,  Sir,  of  the  West  End, 
The  waiter  cries,  I  recommend. 
Cabbage,  quoth  Monsieur  with  a  nod ; 
Is  he  one  tailor  ^  la  mode. 
And  has  he  one  good  name  ?  Quoth  John, 
There  never  was  a  better  one !' — P.  117. 

We  will  just  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  his  epitaphs. 
We  are  rather  puzzled  which  to  select :  inopes  nos  copia 
fecit.  We  are  not  willing  however  to  say  of  this  gentle- 
man what  was  predicated  of  Demosthenes,  that  his  M>ngest 
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compositions  are  his  best,  and  shall  therefore  quote  two 
or  three  of  the  5h<Mrtest. 

ON  A  PAINTER. 

*  Beneath  lies  a  painter  whom  few  did  excel ;    ' 
But  none  it  was  thought  could  pourtray  -death  so  well: 
Yet  death  always  looked  in  his  pictures  so  ill. 
That  he  cftll'd  on  the  painter  and  gave  him  a  pill  V 

ON  A  BUMBAILIFF. 

*  Here  lies  Catchpole  who  in  law's  strife. 

Was  catching  others  all  his  lite  :  ' 

Old  Nick  now  has  caught  him  at  last. 

And  will  not  let  him  go  in  haste.' — P.  138. 

ON  A  SEXTQN. 


*  Full  many  a  man  I've  laid  in  earth. 

The  stiongest  that  might  be: 
What  DOW  in  all  my  boasting  worth, 

Por  lo!  they  ve  potted  me!' — P.  141. 

We  have  taken  a  sfreat  deal  more  notice  of  thif*  volume 
than  it  deserves.  Prom  the  preface  and  tiie  dedication 
(by  permission)  to  Lord  Moira,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  author  is  one  whom  conceit  and  injudicious  en- 
couragement maj^  render  totally  unfit  for  any  useful 
occupation. 

■'-'    ■    ' '     '     ■    '"  ■         ■  ,,....■■ 

Abt.  VIII. — Sketches  of  History^  Polities ^  and  Manners^ 
taken  in  Dublin ^and  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  the  Autumn 
of  1810.     London^  Cradock,  1811,  8vo.  8s. 

IT  would  be  well  for  reviewers,  if  all  books  were  sus- 
ceptible of  two  classifications,  and  their  essential  pro- 
perties were  either  to  instruct  or  to  amuse.  But  unhap- 
pily there  is  a  third  class,  which  is  much  more  numerous 
than  the  other  two,  which  is  at  once  stupid  and  vapid, 
equally  destitute  of  information  and  of  entertainment, 
making  no  additions -to  the  stock  either  of  knowledge  or 
of  merriment.  Let  not  the  authoi:  of  these  sketches,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  imagine  that  we  mean  to  place  them 
under  the  last  denomination.  No ;  they  are  not  amongst 
the  dull  afid  insipid  trash  which  haii  often  Joaded  oyr 
shelves.     They  aie  full  of  life  and  spirit,  and  if  they  d# 
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not  alwa}^s  conduce  to  intellectual  aliment,  they  will  seldom 
fail  toconiributesomethingtothe  fund  of  amusement.  Tlie 
diction  of  the  writer,  thou;2^h  sometimes  rather  too  meta- 
phorical for  our  taste,  is  often  deficient  neither  in  spright- 
liness  nor  in  elegance.  In  chapter  V.  our  author,  who 
appears  to  have  studied  physic  at  Edinburgh,  records  the 
melancholy  fate  of  a  Mr.  Colclough,  who  was  his  fellow 
student  in  that  university.  His  brief  history  is  not  un- 
instructive,  nor  destitute  of  interest. 

*  He  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  was 
executed — he  was  a  young  man  of  considerable  talents  and 
great  gentleness  of  manners  ;  but  he  had  great  vanity,  and  great 
ambition  also — vanity  and  ambition,  more  than  conviction,  have 
made  many  young  men  republicans.  He  who  thinks liimself  qua- 
lified to  govern,  does  not  like  to  gbey,  and  the  youth  who,  in  the 
glowing  visions  of  imagination,  wields  a  truncheon,  and  hearkens 
to  the  trumpet,  can  have  little  relish  for  the  pestle  and  mortar's 
more  peaceful  sound.  Among  the  debating  societies  of  the 
students,  there  was  one  in  which  general  subjects  uere  dis 
cussed,  to  the  exclusion  only  of  medical  ones.  Mr.  Colclough 
was  a*  great  speaker  there,  and  often  displayed  no  mean  orato- 
rical powers.  I  recollect  well  one  subject  of  discussion  was 
the  assassination  of  Caesar.  "Was  it  a  justifiable  act  on  the 
part  of  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators  V  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, he  took  the  part  of  the  great  martyr  of  freedom;  he 
made  a  long  and  brilliant  speech  which  was  greatly  admired 
and  rapturously  apj)lauded  by  all  who  heard  it,  1  have  very 
little  doubt  that  the  praise  he  received  that  night,  gave  a  bias 
to  his  future  life,  and  that  the  destiny  of  Brutus  involved  his 
own  equally  unfortunate  one.  He  resolved'  to  quit  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and  betake  himself  to  the  bar,  as  a  field 
where  his  abilities  would  have  greater  room.  In  the  interval, 
however,  a  smajl  fortune  was  left  him,  and  he  married.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out — the  stage  was  now 
erected  on  which  so  many  thousands  were  doomed  to  perish ; 
he  flattered  himself,  no  doubt,  with  being  able  to  p  ay  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  and  was  among  the  foremost  who  appeared  on 
its  reeking  boards.  He  had  talents,  youth,  and  courage,  which, 
well  directed,  might  have  given  him  the  rank  and  consideration 
he  so  much  coveted ;  but,  abused  and  misapplied,  served  only 
to  conduct  hiin  to  the  gallows — to  excite  some  sympathy  in  the 
hearts  of  others,  and  probably  in  his  last  moments  to  embitter 
his  own.  At  t4ie  age  of  twenty-six  his  course  was  finished. 
After  the  recapture  of  Wexford,  he  retired  with  his  wife  and 
child  to  one  of  the  Saltee  Islands,  of  which  he  was  landlord, 
and  chose  for  his  temporary  abode  a  cave,  whic^  be  furnished 
with  provisional  and  hoped  to  remain  conceaLed  till  the  fervour 
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at  jirb&fecution  should  abate ;  but  Mr.  Bagenal  Hai-vey,  know- 
ing 2\i&jplace  of  retreat,  followed  him  sojncautiously,  as  to  af- 
ford a*  fawnd^tion  for  conjecture  and  discovery:  they  surrendered 
without  resistance ;  though  from  the  nature  of  the  place  they 
might  have  made  for  some  time  a  defence.  At  his  trial  he  dis- 
played a  calm  intrepidity  and  dignity,  tempered  with  mildness, 
\yjiich  commanded  tiie  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  spectators; 
at, the  place  of  execution  he  did  not  evince  less  fortitude;  li,e 
called,  it  is  said,  for  a  glass  of  wine,  and  drank  his  Majesty's 
health.  I  hope  this  is  not  true.  About  to  be  launched  into 
eternity,  the  most  outrageous  royalist  troubles  himself  little 
about  kings;  but  in  a  man  of  his  prejudices  and  opinions,  such 
a  toast  could  only  be  dissimulation,  and  if  ever  given,  must 
have  proceeded  from  some  faint  hope,  and  lingering^  expectation 
of  mercy.  Mr.  Colclough  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man, 
elegantly  made,  though  rather  heavy  in  the  limbs,  as  Irishmen 
generally  are ;  his  face  was  round  and  fair,  with  an  expression 
of  great  sweetness ;  he  was  a  Catholic,  though,  when  I  knew 
him,  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it ;  he  thought  it  degrading  as  a 
philosopher,  and  republican,  to  wear  the^^'^ishackles  of  so  con- 
tracted a.  religion;  yet  so  difficult  are  early  habits  to  be  rooted 
out,  so  much  do;  the  tales  of  the  nursery  influence  the  man,  that 
what  he  (jenied  with  his  tongue,  he  venerated  in  his  heart ;  and 
he  h^LS  b.een  often  known  to  steal  privately  to  the  only  Catholic 
place,Qf  worsliip  Edinburgh  afforded  ;  he  was  then  very  youngj, 
however,  and  his  religious  opinions  might  have  undergone  many 
changes  previous  to  his  death;  little  did  1  imagine  at  that  period 
it  should  be  his  fate  to  undergo  such  a  one,  or  that  it  should 
be  mine  thus  to  record  it.' 

The  present  Lord-lieutenant  appears  from  the  account 
of  this  writer,  as  well  as  from  other  accounts  which  we 
have  heard  to  be  at  least  in  one  respect,  admirably  qua- 
lified for , Ills  post,  '  He  is  what  is  called  a  five  bottle 
man.'  Many  sfories  are  told  of  his  Bacchanalian  feats. 
The  author  relates  the  following,  but  without  vouching 
for  the  truth. 

*  He  was  spending  a  few  days  at  a  gentleman's  house  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  other  company,  all 
great  topers,  and  invited  for  that  reason ;  they  were  milksops, 
however,  compared  to  his  excellency,  who,  having  soon  laid 
them  under  the  table,  was  reduced  to  the  unpleasant  alternative 
of  either  drinking  by  himself,  or  not  drinking  at  all.  In  this 
melancholy  predicament,  his  host  dispatched  a  messenger  for  a 
young  curate  of  good  family,  in  high  estimation  for  the  strength 
of  his  head,  who  lived  a  few  miles  distant;  he  begged  of  him, 
for  the  love  of  the  Lord,  the  credit  of  the  county,  and  the 
honour  of  his  country,  to  come  to  him  immediately,  and  strive 
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to  keep  company  with  his  excc^ency.  The  clerical  Bacchus 
did  not  refuse  so  tigreeabJc  a  sunimous,  and  next  day  was  seated 
at  table  opposite  the  vice-regal  one  :— after  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  dispersed  or  fallen,  the  two  champions  were  left  alone.— 
•f' This  is  poor  pitiful  work,  your  grace,"  said  the  curate;  **  the 
wine  is  getting  cold  on  my  stomach  ;  what  do  you  think  of  a 
bumper  of^  brandy  ?" — His  grace  had  no  objection  to  so  spirited 
a  proposition,  and  two  large  glasses  were  instantly  swallowed — 

two  others  were  as   instantly  filled  up ;  Mr. drank  a 

part  of  his,  but  couW  proceed  no  further;  his  jaw  became 
fixed,  and  he  rolled^  motionless  on  the  floor  : — the  duke  cooly 
finished  his  own  glass,  and,  smiling  on  his  prostrate  antagonist, 
walked  steadily  to  his  chamber.  Next  day  he  diank  his  health 
by  the  title  of  Dean — had  he  overcome  the  duke,  I  sitppose  he 
would  have  been  a  Bishop/ 

The  author  adds  his  testimony  to  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  Dublin  at  the  time  of  his  visit  last  year  ;  and  we 
do  not  suppose  that|j^since  that  period,  there  has  been  any 
return  of  Halcyoir%ays.  '  Several  thousand  manufactu- 
rers are  out  of  employment ;  and  bankruptcies  are  so 
numerous  that  credit  is  almost  at  a  stand.'  Part  of  this 
distress  may  certainly  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the 
Union ;  but  no  small  portion  of  it  may  probably  be  as- 
cribed to  causes  which,  would  have  been  operative  if  the 
union  had  never  taken  place. 

*  The  talent  and  integrity  of  the  Irish  parliament,  can  hardly, 
I  believe,  be  under-rated  ;  but  frugality  was  not  among  its  faults ; 
it  was  bribed  liberally,  but  it  spent  freely ;  its  patriotism  could 
never,  I  fear,  much  benefit  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  its  money 
did.  Three  hundred  Bacchanals,  whose  sun  daily  set  in  claret 
— spending  six  months  every  year  with  their  wives  and  children 
in  Dublin,  must  have  been  of  infinite  service ;  and  their  losi 
would  for  a  time  be  severely  felt.  Something  must  likewise  be 
attributed  to  the  improvident  disposition  of  the  Dublin  mer- 
chants, and  shop-keepers,  who  live  in  great  luxury  and  profu- 
jBion — who  too  often  adapt  their  expenditure  to  their  highest 
income,  and  lay  up  nothing  in  a  year  of  plenty,  for  a  year  of 
famine ;  but  the  effect  of  both  these  causeis  would  have  been 
transient ;  nor  would  the  taxes  have  been  severely  felt,  but  for 
the  almost  universal  stagnation  of  trade,  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
sent perplexed  and  complicated  state  of  commerce  in  Europe/ 

The  author  gives  a  lively  account  of  the  actors  and 
actresses  on  the  Dublin  stage.  He  speaks  of  Miss  Smith 
as  '  a  great  tragic  actress/  This  leads  him  to  remark 
that  there  is  '  at  present  no  tragic  actress  at  Covent 
Garden.'     He  says  tiiat 
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*  No  person  could  see  Mrs.  Siddons  with  pleasure  now,  wl\p 
saw  her  for  the  first  time ; — she  pleases  from  tire  force  of  hahit 
only ;  whicli  reconciles  u's  to  the  most  nauseous  things,  and  at- 
taches us  to  ugliness,  because  when  we  knew  it  first  -it  wai 
beauty  : — ^This  force  of  habit  is  of  service  to  some  of  her  near 
relations,  as  well  as  to  her  :elf.  Like  old  Transfer,  in  the  novel 
of  Zeluco,  a  London  audience  find  nothing  agrees  with  them  so 
well  as  what  tiiey  y^*"  actustomed  to  ;— could  any  thing  else 
render  tolerable  a  Jarge  unwieldy  noman,  upMards  of  sixty  yeari 
of  age,  counterfejfiiig  ifce  s^ppenrancp,  and  mimicking  the  light 
and  airy  tread  of  lovely  i^nd  f.iocinating  youth. — Could  she 
even  be  enuured  with  her  fWce  to  tl  e  audience;  must  not  the 
delusion  vanish  tbe  moment  she  turns  her  back  7  yet  the  back  is 
not  the  least  prominent  part  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  her  friends 
may  argue,  with  much  plausibility,"  she  is  btill  a  great  actress  at 
bottom; — even  he r  face,  tliough  so  generally  admired,  never 
pleased  me — it  is  cast  in  too  antique  a  mould — it  does  not  show 
to  advantage  on  a  modern  stage,  or  a  woman  s  shoulders,  though 
It  might  in  front  of  a  Roman  legion/        .^ 

The  Irish  bar  is  thus  vividly  and  truly  characterized ! 

*  The  style  of  the  Iribh  bar  is  different  from  the  English — it 
is  less  solemn  and  decorous,  but  more  lively  and  animated, 
more  glowing  and  figurative,  more  witty  and  sarcaistic — it 
reasons  less,  it  mstructs  less,  it  convinces  less,  but  it  amuses 
more  ;  it  ^s  more  ornamented,  more  dramatic ;  it  rises  to  the 
sublime,  it  sinks  to  the  humorous,  it  attempts  the  pathetic — 
but  in  all  this  there  is  too  much  the  trick  of  the  juggler.  I  don't 
say  that  an  Irish  advocate  thinks  less  of  his  client  than  an  Eng- 
lish one,  but  he  appears  to  think  less  ;  he  appears  to  think  most 
of  himself — of  his  o\vn  reputation,  of  the  approbation  of  his 
brethren,  the  applause  of  the  spectators,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  Court. 1  dare  say  I  should  be  most  gratified  by  speci- 
mens of  eloquence  taken  at  the  Irish  bar,  but  was  either  my  life 
or  fortune  at  stake,  I  should  like  to  be  defended — at  an  English 
one.' 

In  the  social  circle  the  Irish  lawyer  is  pourtrayed  as 
mingling  gentlemanly  manners  with  professional  acuteness, 
iivefy  repartee  with  classical  allusion. 

*  Yet  even  here  it  is  easy  to  remark  the  traces  of  the  defects 
I  have  mentioned — a  rage  to  shine,  and  disposition  to  dazzle- 
bis  wit  cloys  by  repetition,  and  his  allusions  are  often  forced, 
and  far-fetched — difficultly  found,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
seeking : — he  is  too  fond  of  antithesis,  likewise,  and  says  smart, 
rather  than  sensible  things ;  specious,  rather  than  solid  things. — 
This  disposition,  however,  to  be  witty  rather  than  wise,  is  not 
confined  to  the  genUemen  of  the  bar»  but  is  universal  through 
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the  city — in  every  party  I  have  been  in,  talkers  were  many,  and 
listeners  were  few ;  and  wit,  or  what  was  meant  to  be  such,  was 
bandied  about  with  the  bottle,  or  the  cards.  As  many  of  these 
Wolild-be-wits  had  little  pretensions  to  it,  we  had  often  laugh, 
when  there  was  no  joke,  and  much  merriment  when  there  was 
little  reason  for  it. — They  are  great  punners,  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  I  heard  some  excellent  ones. — I  would  recommend  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Post^  who  seems  so  partial  to  this  species  . 
of  humour,  to  import  a  quantity  for  the  use  of  bis  paper,  as  the 
stock  on  hand  is  of  the  vilest  kind.' 

Our  agreeable  tmveller  proceeded  from  Dublin  to 
Drogheda.  It  was  naarket-day,  when  he  arrived;  he 
remarked  that  the  country-people  in  general  were  neatly 
dressed,  and  none  without  shoes  or  stockings  ;  but  he  says 
that  the  individuals  of  the  fair  sex  were  '  almost  all  ugly, 
and  at  thirty  had  the  look  of  old  age.'  Allowing  the  met, 
we  doubt  whether  he  has  accounted  for  it  by  ascribing  it 
to  *  scanty  nourishmei^t,  bard  labour,  and  much  exposure  to 
tbe  air.'  Does  not  tbfe  free  use  of  whiskey  also  tend  to  accele- 
rate a  premature  decay  ?  At  Drogheda  our  author  was  hosr 
pitably  entertain^  at  the  house  of  a  shopkeeper,  and  as  he 
expected  to  hear  mass  in  perfection  in  a  great  Catholic 
town,  he  asked  his  host,  who  was  a  Protestant,  to  go  with 

him  to  some  Popish  chapel  in  the  place.     But  Mr. 

'  started  as  if  a  culverin  had  been  let  off  at  bis  ear.'  He 
could  not  have  been  more  astonished  if  he  had  been  asked 
to  go,  in  church  time,  to  a  house  of  ill  fame. 

*  I  stood  an  hour  in  my  friend's  shop  this  morning,  after 
breakAist,  and  was  highly  amuaed  with  the  manner  of  doing 
business* — Tbe  number  of  people  that  came  in  was  very  grevit, 
and  so  was  tlie  trouble  they  gave ;  stuffs,  dimities,  and  cottons, 
were  tossed  about,  witli  as  much  indifference  to  the  trouble 
given  the  shopman,  as  a  fashionable  lady  in  Rond-street  feels  on 
a  similar  occasion : — one  or  two  women  bought  gowns,  and  I 
observed  thut  the  colours  they  preferred,  were  all  different  shades 
of  peen — a  very  elegant  stuff,  of  a  pale  yellow  was  shovn 
them — tlic  youngest  seemed  pleased  with  it,  but  the  other  whis- 
pered something  in  Irish,  and  then  laid  it  aside. — I  remarked 
the  shopman  smiled,  and  asked  him  what  she  said :  **  Don't  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  it,  it  is  a  protestant  colour."  Green,  in  all 
its  shades,  is  catholic — Orange  is  protestant : — Green  is  not 
only  the  most  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  national  colour. — All  tbe 
attachments,  indeed,  and  prejudices  of  the  Catholic,  have  a 
reference  to  the  country,  to  the  soil,  to  the  sod,  as  lie  affection- 
ately terms  it ; — this  is  a  more  natural  feeling,  and  therefore 
bids  fair  to  be  more  lasting  than  the  protestant  one,  which  i» 
artificial  asd  factitious,  foaaded  on  recollections  that  time  must 
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infallibly  jveakeir,?  and  on  attaotmeafs ? that  ^re  extrinsic  ahd  ad- 
ventitious/,' ,,!     <     ■  .,1?:/  \-iiu   .  VT''!  ;i 

From.Dr%liiedaour  authoi\journe}»eato,]VIoiraghanv  }le 
breakfasted  at  Castle,  Blajney  in  bis  way,  where  he  remarks 
the  great  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  state 
of  the  Irish  inns,  which  were  '  some  years  ago,  miserable 
hog-styes,  rather  than  the  habitations  of  men  ;'  but  which 
axe  now  said  to  be  '  second i only  to  English  ones,'  and^  in 
some  respects  not  seconds  ..The  author, -at  this  plac^j 
furnishes  some  bio^r^phic;al  notices  of  Lord  piayney,(and 
jnei)tions  one  of  his  boyish  propensities  to  have  been  that 
of  '  slaughtering  cattle ;'  and  his  lordship  is  said  to  have 
been  not  merely  a' theoretical  amateur,  but  a  practical 
proficient  in  knocking  down  an  ox.  The  author  was  much 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  Monaghan,  where  he  now 
was,  and  Drog;heda,  which  he  had  so  lately  left.  ,  '  It  was 
as  if  one  had  fallen  asleep  in  London,  and  awoke  in  Edin- 
burgh.' A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Scottish 
extraction,  and  still  preserve  the  leading  traits  of  \he 
Scottish  character,  though  blended  with  some  Irish  linea- 
ments. Or  the  physiognomy  of  a  third  character,  has 
resulted  from  the  union  of  the  two,  but  still  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  Scottish  lines.  Our  author  on  .leaving 
Monaghan  makes  ,a  pedestrian  excursion  to  jCootehill  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  on  a  visit  to  a  lady,  who  was  the 
mother  of  an  old  and  intimate  friend.  The  following,  as 
well  as  some  other  parts  of  the  work,  is  honourable  to 
the  writer's  sensibility. 

*  *  *  *  He  was  indeed  a  friend,  such  as  is  seldom  to  be  found. 
His  kindness  had  gladdened  life  in  its  gay,  had  cheered  it  in  its 
melancholy  and  sustained  it  in  its  sinking  moments — he  was  now 
no  more. — In  the  flower  of  youth,  in  the  enjoyment  of  com- 
fort, he  had  been  summoned  from  this  life, — from  the  banqtiet 
he  scarcely  had  tasted,  from  the  cup  that  wajs  just  raised  to  his 
lips, — from  his  mother's  house,  where  last  I  had  seen  him,  the 
abode  of  plenty  and  happiness,  to  the  cold  mansions  of  the 
grave! — she  received  me  with  pleasure; — she  strove  to  tell  me 
so,  but  her  heart  was  full. — Welcome  was  in  her  eye,  but  she 
could  not  speak  it  with  her  tongue; — she  made  the  attempt, 
however,  but  her  words  were  drowned  in  her  sobs  and  her  tears, 
— She  looked  on  me,  but  she  thought  of  hef  son, — of  the  days 
we  had  passed  together,  our  convivial  nights. — ^The  years  that 
elapsed  were  forgot,  and  her  son  seemed  to  stand  before  her  in 
the  person  of  his  friend.  I  strove  to  console  her,  but  I  wanted 
consolation  myself; — twelve  years  had  rolled  their  heavy  course 
since  I  had  seen  her  last  on  this  spot  ;^— what  changes  had  siuc« 
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taken  pldcc  in  lier  life  and  ihy  6wn! — The.  drehms  of  youth 
were  vanished,  the  briin-spun  web  of  romantic  happiness  was 
broken,  and  the  flowers,  with  which  fancy  grated,  its  border* 
torn  away.— Tliis,  perliaps,  is  but  ideal  misery,-i-her*s,  alas ! 
was  re*>;— she  was  old,  she  was  solitary,  sh«  wa»'a  widovi,  she 
was  childless; — ^one  of  her  sons  had  died  abroad^  in  a  distant 
land,  among  strangers,  in  the  island  of  Malta.~The  otlier,  he 
whom  I  knew, — at  home,— on  the  eve  of  marriage,  in. her  arms; 
— she  closed  the  evies  of  him  who  ske  ho})ed  would  liave  closed 
her's,  and  she  had  not  one  relation  remaming  in  the  wide  world  ; 
— like  the  North  American  chief  she  might  sorrowfully  exclaimj 
^-^**  There  is  not  a  drop:  of  my  blood  runs  in  the  veins  of  any 
human  being.'"  < -t  riH) 

\  The  author  furnishes  i^uch.  interesting  mattqr, respect* 
ing  Cootehill,  and  its  yicinity..  The  storj  of  .Lord  B 
ia  very  well  told;  if  we  had.  room  we  iwoiUd  extract  it. 
In  the  following  part  of  the  ^^'ork,  we  find  fei  few  admiia- 
ble  sketches  of  Irish  icliaracter,  we  mean  of  that  which 
predominates  in  thenorthiof -Irelartd.  ;Foit  t-he  character, 
which  pervades  the  soittheri^'pi»H£incb&5  ^l^ears  to  be' dif- 
ferently tnodified.  As  Our  agreea-ble'traX^eller  proicefeded 
from  Cootehill  to'  Oinagh, '  he  spent  k  day  at  thcf  hou^d ' of 
a  rich  farmer, "a  sin^cdy'Ordng^e  hiari;'  ;>Vht)/ livedat;  ih^ 
distance  of  som^  Yniles  from  tll^  former.pl'dce.  Oiit*  author, 
in  stepping  i^cauti6u^^ly  biit  o^  the  farmer's  ^^i'gj'pliiiiged  up 
to  the  middle  of 'his  leg  in  a  stagnantj^bol  of  4i,rty' water 
at  the  dooiv  .  •  "* .;  *  1  '  Never  m irid  the '  water,  my  honey, 
(said  tlie  farmer)  take  a  dpp' gf  ^he'  crafitr*  to  keQp'it  oiit 
of  your  stomach,  tind  1  .\yari:a]|it,'you  it;,  W^^  you  no 
harm.'  On  ca^^ving  the  goose^,  which  wag  sailing  on  tlie 
pond  Mike  a  stately  swan',  when  our  traveller  arrived,, 
the  farmer,  in  flourishing  his  knife  and  fork,  unfortunately 
cut  his  fingers  instead  of  the  bird.  The  author,  who  had 
no  mind  to  eat  goose  with  sauce  made  out  of  the  farmer's 
veins,    -^-i  •  -  :  .^  -.-v.        '^'      •-  ■     -    ;  -.  V-   ■■■  ••-  ■ 

*  sent  away  lii^  .pfate,  being  perfectly  §3 tisfied..  *,*  My  fic^V^ 
kind,  heart  was  hot  so  easily  c.oiitented ;  he  had  retturned  to  tlie 
table  with  his  fingers  itied  up,  in  a, clout  that  was  none  of  the 
cleanest :  he  said  1  had  made  no  dinner,  and  that  I  must  posi- 
tively eat  a  wing  of  the  goose,  which  he  swore  thje  blood, had 
not  toifched,  ."  Butwhat^  though  it  had,  man,"  ^^ai4  he,  witji  a 
corclial  siap  of  jiisVoupdhand  09  my  "^vi^eei  *l  it  is'yeitiipr  [Jeyv'$ 

';''-'  '      "'  <<-  ■'     '  ■  '-;■    '      '-'^    '^['   ';■■;■•   •  ■     :••    ^^ -■    ^    ' 
•/,„.,  •>       ■■    ,:,,,.,,,  •>ij|o-j.in;;i  •:!':•■    ri  •  •'     Mr'   •    <;    *  ■    ';  .'      ' 

X*  ;^  term,!  lie  beliejK^  of^ ^ffM|;i9n  .^9^  \flM^9^  *  th«. great  jcomforter, of 
the  JUri^ofj  bpt^  ^.^xes,,at  thVaf^wnip^|da^'aad  at  the  .setting  sun. 
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nor  Papist's  blood,  but  a  good  old  Protestant's,  who  never  did  a 
dishonest,  or  disloyal  action ;  who  loves  God,  and  honours  the 
King/'  "  And  hates  the  Pope,"  said  I.  "  D— n  the  Pope,"  said 
he,  "  and  all  that  takes  his  part ;  if  I  had  the  trial  of  them,  I 
would  hang  them  all  up  without  judge  or  jury  ; — an  outlandish 
Vagrant,  seated  cross-legged  on  his  seven  hills,  like  a  scarlet 
whore,  as  he  is."  "  He  has  quitted  the  hills,"  said  I,  "  his  French 
physician  thought  the  air  of  them  too  keen  for  his  constitution, 
and  ordered  him  down  to  the  valley."  "  He  should  have  or- 
dered him  to  the  Devil,"  said  my  host,  (who  had  swallowed  a 
bumper  or  two  of  grog,  before  dinner,  and  was  now  a  little  ele- 
vated), "  he  and  all  his  breed. — Come,"  said  he,  "  I'll  give 
you  a  toast,  that  I  am  sure  you  won't  object  to,  for  you  have  a 
good  Protestant  face ;  come,  bumper,  bumper  I  say,  no  sky- 
lights— here's  to  H —  with  them  all  for  ever !" — **  For  ever/^ 
said  I,  "  is  surely  too  long ;  a  thousand  or  two  years  might 
satisfy." — "  Thift  purgatory,"  said  he,  **  and  the  Papist's  doc- 
trine.— I  dont  believe  in  it — Ah,  master  of  mine  (drawing  hij 
chair  closer,  and  speaking  lower,  as  if  afraid  of  being  over- 
heard), you  don't  know  thim  as  I  do  ;  you  hiv'nt  lived  among 
them,,  and  can't  tell  what  sort  of  varmm  they  are  :  why/ man, 
my  own  aarvanti  would  murder  me  in  my  bed,  if  they  durst ; 
and  so  I  told  them  on  Friday  last,  being  the^r^f  of  August  old 
style,  of  all  days  in  the  year  ;  you  ungrateful  vipers  you,"  said  I,^ 
•*  I  feed  and  nurrish  you,  and  yet  if  the  French  landed  to-mor- 
row, you  would  turn  tails,  and  cut  off  my  head,  for  a  present  to 
9ome  French  captaia  or  other,  to  make  yourselves  more  vvel- 
come."  "  French  captains,"  said  I,  "  care  very  little  about 
men's  heads,  whatever  they  may  about  their  purses  ;  there  is  gold 
sometimes  in  them" — "  And  lead  in  the  poor  Irishmen's  skulls," 
said  he,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  thank  you,  thank  you,  master ;  come, 
that's  a  good  one  too ;  1  love  my  joke,  and  I  love  my  friend,  and 
I  love  my  glass,  and  I  love — dang  it,  thit'svfeW  thought  on  too — • 
I  say,  fill  your  glass,  I'll  give  you  my  wife's  health — a  better 
sowi  never  broke  bread ;  doesn't  cross  the  threshold  from  week's 
end  to  week's  end,  and  yet  you  see,  in  company,  she  his  quite 
the  look  of  a  lady — she's  of  a  grate  family,  in  the  county  Ar- 
magh— her  father's  a  tip-top  man  there — keeps  a  large  tan-yard, 
and  is  hand  in  glove  with  Squire  Vemer,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
gentry. — Orange  and  Blue  for  ever,  my  jewel,"  said  he, — "  King 
William,  for  ever, — King  George, — God  bless  him."  "  And 
the  Princess  Charlotte,"  said  I,  **  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  Royal  family — ^Thaf  s  what  the  prayer-book  says."  *'  The 
Prince  of  Wales  is  a  good  man's  son,  and  thirefore  we'll  drink 
reformation  to  him,"  said  he,  "  if  you  plase.     Can  you  tell  me 

if  he  keeps  aompany  with  Mrs.  F yetl"    **  Its  very  likely/'' 

said  I,  **  for  I  am  told  she  is  still  a  handsome  woman." — **  She's 
old,"  said  he. — "  No  woman  is  old  in  London,"  said  I.  "  There 
is  a  grate  many  of  them,"  said  he,  "  that  are  older  thao  they 
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are  good,  I'll  be  bound  for  it;  but  you   can't  deny   that  Mrs. 

F is  a  Papist."     **  Why,  man/'  said  I,  "  the  Papists  are  a 

great  trouble  to  you. — Do  you  think  the  Prince  of  Wales  goe» 

to  Mrs.  F to  talk  religion  to  her?"     "  I  don't  know  what 

the  devil  he  goes  to  her  for,"  said  he,  *'  nor,  not  to  give  you  an  ill 
answer,  do  I  care: — but  this  I  know,   simple  as  I  sit   here,  I 

would'nt  go  to  a  Popish  w when  a  Protestant  one  was  to  be 

got,  for  love  or  money ;  but  I  suppose,    its  all  owing^  to  tba*t 

damned  fellow  Mac ,  who,  if  he  had  his  good  will,  would 

not  let  a  Protestant  dog  near  him,  for  fear  of  his  barking  some 
truth  into  his  ear.'" 

In  the  way  between  the  village  of  Cross  Roads,  and 
Aughnacloy,  our  author,  who  was  now  a  pedestrian  tourist, 
was  overtaken  '  by  a  gentleman's  servant  in  a  jaunting 
car,'  who  favoured  him  with  a  seat  in  his  vehicle.  Our 
traveller  found  the  hospitable  chariotteer  to  be  a  staunch 
Burdettite,  and  said,  that  if  he  was  within  forty  miles  of 
Sir  Francis,  he  would  '  walk  them  bare-footed  to  set  his 
two  eyes  on  him.'  He  shewed  his  enthusiastic  admiration 
of  the  member  for  Westminster,  by  the  eager  curiosity 
which  he  evinced  to  know  '  his  height,  age,  person/  &a 
He  asked  our  traveller  if  he  had  read  the  story  kX  Sir 
Francis's  goodness 

•*  to  his  wife's  wailing  maid,  who  had  an  ould  mother  to  sup- 
port T — I  told  him  I  had.  •*  There's  a  gentleman  for  you,"  pro* 
ceeded  he,  with  exultation  t — (I  cautioned  him  to  sit  steady  lest 
he  should  tumble  off) — "  there's  a  gentleman  worth  fighting  for; 
by  the  Holy  Father,  (his  very  oath,  as  I  have  in  relating  this^ 
conversation  made  use  of  his  own  words,  as  far  as  I  could  reeol* 
lect  them)  I  tvould  wade  up  to  my  knees  in  blood  for  him ;  but 
these  London  capons  have  no  spirit,  or  they  would'nt  hare  given 
him  up  so  donsily!  (easily) — ogh,  ogh,  if  some  of  our  barony  boyik 
had  been  there,  we  would  have  shewn  them  the  difference;  we 
would'nt  have  hung  our  tails  and  ran  away,  as  those  roast  beef 
tnd  plumb-pudding  fellows  did." 

Our  author  very  shrewdly  remarks,  that 

•all  Pafs  jests  are  levelled  at  what  he  thinks  the  shades  in  hi& 
brother  John's  character — hi*  gluttony  and  unwieldiness — hb 
roast  beef,  fat  pork,  and  strong  ale— his  red  face,  and  big  belly : 
he  despises  hhn  as  an  over-fed  and  inanimate  hog,  who  is  afraid 
to  face  danger,  and  unable  to  bear  fatigue,  and  attributes  the  sue* 
cesses  of  the  navy  and  army  to  his  own  courage  aa<l  exertioiu.' 

In  the  vicinity  of  Omagh,  the  authoi'  went  in  his  me» 
dical  capacity  to  visit  a  farmer^  whom,  in  a  very  sultry 
evening,  he  found  lying. under  a  '  treble  load  of  blankets/ 
with  an  immense  fire  blazing  on  the  earths 
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*  I  moved  to  the  window,  to  try  to  open  it,  but  it  was  nailed 
down.  Irish  farmers  think  they  liave  air  enough  in  the  open 
fields,  and  seldom  admit  it  into  their  apartments; — they  would 
therefore  be  reservoirs  of  disease,  but  happily,  the  same  care- 
lessness w hieh  shuts  it  out,  sometimes  lets  it  in. — Panes  w hen 
once  broken,  are  seldom  mended,  and  even  a  hole  in  the  roof  is 
seldom  hastily  repaired. — I  felt  the  man's  pulse  and  looked  at 
his  tongue— he  was  in  a  high  fever— his  situation  would  have 
caused  some  degree  of  it  ta  every  human  being.  I  desired  the 
guid wife  (as  she  is  called)  to  take  off  some  of  the  blankets. — 
"  I  durs  na,  Surr,"  she  said,  "  he  is  in  a  great  heet,  and  would 
tak  his  d<^ath  oi'cauld." — :**  My  good  Woman,"  1  said,  "  if  he 
taj^^Sj.his^de^th  (whiph  is  not  unlikely)  it  won't  be  from  cold  I 
a,S5ure  ;5^QU7— \vliy  do  ^,pu  keep  such  a  fire  on  this  warm  evenr 
^SV'  **  fi^iroth,  Surr,  and  1  will  just  tell  ye  :  he  has  a  grate 
W.^ight  ati'out  ^iis  fcrV,"  and  the  ni'bours  advised  me  to  put  it  on, 
and  liow  andlheh,  to  gie  hiip  a  wee  drap  of  whiskey,  just  to 
strjke  it'ou't^"— "And  then  my  guid  ni'bours,  come  in  o'everr- 
ings," '  saliii  the  sTck  man,  "to  ask  how  1  am,  and  crack  a  bit — 
one'rtil^t:  have  isohigthrng'to  m^ke  them  comfortable ,  you  know." 
*  I  khoiv,"*  said  I,  ''*  if  !  was  in  a  fever,  I  would  think  of  myself, 
aiid  not  of  Ibose  who,  from  idle  curiosity,  came  in  to  visit  me; 
and  ^lo.rtm  the  risk' of  taking  an  inftctious  disease,  and"  propa- 
gating it  through  the  country. — Do  you  wish  I  should  order  yoii 
any  medichie  1"  *'  I  canna  say  I  do,  Surr;  not  that  I  would  kast 
ony  slw  on  your  judgment,  but  I  am  iii  the  hands  of  Providence, 
and  he  is  the  best  doctor : — he  knows  what  is  guid  for  me,  better 
than  I  do  myself,  and^in  it  ha  Icefe,  or  death,  I  submit  myself  to 
his  will."  **  Providence  allows  second  means  to  be  made  use  of,^* 
I  said  ;  "  as  he  gives  corn  to  si^tisfy  hunger,  and  water  to  queucli 
thirst,  so  he  gives  medicine  to  cure  disease.  You  l>ad  better  let 
me  order  something." — 1  canna,  Sury,  I  canna ;  diuna  be  angry 
ivith  me,  but  it  would  be  tempting  Providence.' 

-i^  What  would  beconiie  of  the  medical  fraternity,  if  all 
iSck  men  aiid  women  were  to  turn  rigid  predestinariatis  ? 
Surely  Sir  Henry  Halford,  and  the  rest  of  his  honourable 
profession  ought  to  make  the  bbW  profound  to  Bp.  Tom- 
line  and  other  divines  who  have  provided  the  community 
with  antidotes  to  Calvinism ! 

In  talking  of  the  emigrntions  of  the  Irish  to  America, 
the  author  makes  a  distinction,  which  we  believe  a  just 
one,  between  the  different  degrees  of  fervor,  in  which  th^ 
love  of  the  natal  soil  of  Green  Erin  oj)erates  in  the  bosom 
of  an  Irish  Presbyterian  and  an  Irish  Catholic.  The 
Catholic,  says  the  author, 

•hardly  ever  emigrates — fondly  attached  to  his  countrj,  to  his 
friends^  to  his  parents,  he  seldom  leaves  them  when  he  can  at  all 
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live  among  them.  When  obliged  by  want  or  imprudence  to  quit 
his  native  place,  he  goes  into  Hie  militia,  or  perhaps  wanders  as 
far  as  London/  *  *  *  Tlie  attachment/  of  the  Presbyterian 
*  to  the  country  is  not  half  so  strong  as  the  Catholic's  ;  his  energy 
is  more  and  his  sensibility  less.  Oppressed  by  his  landlord, 
whose  exactions  hardly  al|ow  him  the  necessaries  of  Iffe,  he  seeks, 
most  commonly  in  America,  what  Ireland  denies  him,  where  his 
perseverance  and  industry  soon  give  him  independence  and 
affluence.' 

The  Protestants  are  said  to  compose  the  greater  part  of 
the  Irish  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is  re* 
marked,  that  '  the  population  of  Ireland  is  rapidly  be- 
"Coming  more  CathQjic'  This  we  have  learned  from  other 
quarters,  besides  the  work  now  before  us. 

Our  author  celebrates  not  only  the  probity  but  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  inhabitants  of  Strabane.  He  remarks  too, 
that  in  the  parties  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  '  saw  no 
disposition  to  excess,  every  person  was  at  liberty  to  drink 
as  he  pleased.'     This  is  a  proof  of  increasing  civilization. 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  from  this  work  with  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  the  Irish  ladies. 

*  lb  general  they  are  fair  and  well  looking.  They  are  not 
imsuccessful  copyists  of  English  fashions,  and  have  a  good  deal 
the  appearance  of  English  women.  If  there  is  a  shade  of  dif- 
ference, it  is  that  their  features  are  harsher,  and  their  persons 
rather  more  masculine.  They  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  in 
which  they  display  more  vivacity  and  rapidity  of  movement 
than  elegance  or  grace.  This,  perhaps,  may  be  no  evil.  Young 
women  who  are  taught  the  steps  of  opera  dancers,  are  often  apt 
to  learn  their  tricks.  They  are  more  acute  and  knowing  than 
English  women.  They  have  not  (I  think)  by  any  means,  so 
much  sensibility ;  their  passions  are  not  so  easily  inflamed. — ■ 
They  can  play  about  a  flame,  therefore,  which  would  singe  and 
consume  an  English  woman. — They  have  probably  more  vanity, 
and  they  have  certainly  more  pride. — In  an  Irish  country  town, 
there  are  four  or  Ave  different  degrees  in  female  rank,  and  each 
class  looks  down  with  sovereign  contempt  on  the  one  below  it. — 
The  consequence  of  this,  I  ifear,  is  that  Irish  women  are  not  so 
agreeable  acquaintances  as  English  women : — they  have  many 
virtues,  but  pride  is  the  rind  that  conceals  them. — A  man  accus- 
tomed to  English  manners,  will  ieldom  take  the  trouble  to  break 
it. — Yet  so  strange  a  thing  is  human  nature — so  admirably  are 
disadvantages  balanced  by  corresponding  advantages,  that  I  have 
doubts  whether  the  negative  qualities  of  this  very  vice  of  pride, 
does  not  do  as  much  good  as  any  positive  virtue ; — at  least,  if 
female  chastity  is  the  essential  virtue  that  people  are  disposed 
to  think  it.     Irish  pride  gives  chastity  to  the  females,  ia  a  de» 
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gree  that  hardly  any  country  tjiis  day  in  Europe  can  boast  of. 
Adultery,  or  an  intrigue  even,  is  unknown  amou"  females  in  the 
middle  class. — A  married  woman  may  be  violent,  may  be  a  ter- 
magant.— An  unmarried  one  may  be  pert,  may  be  ignorant,  may 
ke  flippant, — but  they  are, 

*•  Chaste  as  the  icicle. 

That  hangs  on  Dian's  temple." 

*  Climate  no  doubt  has  some  influence  in  this; — religion  has 
some ;  but  pride,  pride  is  the  buckram  and  whajebooe  in  the 
^ays  of  Irish  chastity,  which  enables  it  to  walk  thrpug^  life, 
as  stately  as  a  duchess  at  a  coronation.' 

This  is  a  very  amusing  performance,  and  we  woul(J  therer 
fore  advise  him  or  her  who  opens  it,  to  do  it  at  least  thre* 
or  four  hours  before  their  accustomed  time  of  ffoing  to  bed, 
or  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  break  far  into  the  night,  and 
perhaps  not  to  put  on  their  night-eaps  till  they  hearchaa^' 
ticleer  crow  in  the  morning. 

Art.  IX. — The  Gleaner,  a  Series  of  periodical  Essat/s, 
selected  and  arranged  from  scarce  or  neglected  Volumes, 
mth  an  JntroducUon,  and  Notes.  Bt/  Nathan  DrakCyM.D, 
Author  of  '  JJlerary  Hours^  and  of  '  Essaj/s  on  Pe- 
riodical Literature,''  4  vols,  SW.  ^l^  2^.  Suttaby,  JiOn- 
don,  1811. 

A  WORK  which  consists  professedly  of  republicatioi^fiL 
rarely  falls  within  the  plan  of  periodical  criticism ;  whea- 
€ver  its  merits  do  become  the  object  of  inquiry,  the  labours 
of  the  editor  are  the  more  inamediate  occasion  of  it,  than 
the  abilities  of  the  authors.  In  the  present  instance,  a 
few  only  out  of  the  numerous  works,  from  which  these 
volumes  have  been  compiled,  have  previously  arrested  the 
attention  of  many  readers,  and  a  very  small  poi-tion  of 
them  have  ever  been  ushered  into  the  woiid  by  the  foster- 
ing notice  of  criticism,  or  dismissed  from  it  by  its  frowus. 
Some  of  the  papers,  and  especially  some  of  the  earlier 
ones^  are  the  productions  of  well  known  and  justly  ad- 
mired authors,  but  of  these  tbe  majority  are  nearly  for- 
gotten, for  which  reasons  we  do  not  conceive  jtljie  exami- 
nation of  tJie  works  themselves  to  he  ferieig»  from  o^:  ge- 
neral plan. 

Dr.  Drake  informs  us  in  his  introduction,  that  whik 
composing  his  essays  on  periodical  literature,  he  was  under 
^e  necessity  of  turning  over  many  volumes  now  negleeted ; 
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from  these  volumes,  including  the  periodical  e^s^i^sts^  who 
have  published  between  the  years  1713  and  179/^tlie  pre- 
sent collection  has  been  formed.  From  this  are  exchidec^ 
those  works  of  established  reputation,  which  the  ef^itor^ 
names  ^  The  British  Classical  Essayists,*  under  which  tjOq^ 
he  includes,  The  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian  •,  The 
Rambler,  Adventurer,  and  Idler:  The  World,  ConhoisT 
seur,  and  Mirror ;  The  Loun:rer,  Observer,  and  Looker* 
On;  to  which  the  '  Gleaner,'  is  intended  as  a  supply-. 
mentary  companion.  The  arrangement  pursued  is  no^ 
strictly  chronological,  as  much  so  however,  as  is  consistent- 
with  the  leading  and  indispensable  object  of  variety. 

Nineteen  works  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-txyo^ 
Tyhich  were  published  from  1709  \q  1760,  have  been  laj4 
under  contribution  for  the  t\yo  first  volumes. 

The  first  volume  commences  with  two  papers  of  Steele's, 
•  The  Englishman,'  1713,  the  only  work  from  his  pen,  oy 
enriched  by  his  contributions,  which  has  not  revisited  thet 
press.  The  first  of  these  contains  an  interesting  account 
of  the  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk  for  more  than  four 
years  on  Juan  Fernandez,  a  story  which  we  are  now  mor^ 
accustomed  to  contemplate  as  a  tale  of  romance,  than  as, 
a  real  unadorned  fact.  The  writer  describes  himself  as 
having  frequently  conversed  with  this  extraordinary  man, 
afiter  his  return  to  England  in  1711,  extraordinary  not 
solely  from  his  adventures,  but  for  having  overcome  the 
very  impulse  of  nature,  that  longing  desire  for  the  sight 
^ff^  converse  of  a  fellow-creature,  which  protracted  se- 
paration seems  njore  likely  to  increase  than  tp  obliterate. 

*  When  I  first  saw  him/  says  the  'writer  of  this  paper,  *  f 
thought  if  I  had  uot  been  let  into  his  character  and  story,  I  could 
have  discerned,  that  he  had  been  much  separated  from  company, 
by  his  aspect  and  gesture.  There  was  a  strong  but  cheerful  se- 
riousness in  his  looks,  and  a  certain  disregard  to  the  ordinary 
thini^  about  ium,  as  if  he  had  been  sunk  in  thought.  When 
the  sbip,  wliich  brought  him  oif  the  island,  canie  in,  he  received 
them  with  the  greatest  indiffereuce  with  relation  to  the  prospect 
of  going  off  with  them,  but  with  great  satisfa^ction  in  an  oppor- 
tunity to  refresh  and  kelp  them.  The  m^  frequently  be>vjailed 
his  return  to  the  world,  which  could  not,  he  said,  with  all  i^t| 
enjoyments,  restore  him  to  the  tranquillity  of  his  solituidji. 
T^ou^h  I  had  frequently  conversed  with  him,  after  a  few  months 
ibsjence,  he  met  me  in  tlie  street,  and  though  he  spojte  to  me,  I 
could  not  recollect  th^t  I  had  seen  him.  Familiar  intercourse 
in  this  town  had  faken  off  the  loneliness  of  his  asp^ct^  and  quitie 
tltered  the  air  of  his  face/  *  ^         .     ,..  ^. 
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The  true  story  of  this  man  recals  us  to  the  tale,  a  vaix^ 
ture  probably  of  fable  and  truth,  of  Philoctetes  on  his 
desert  island.  Nor  can  we  bring  a  stronger  proof,  that  the 
Greek  dramatist  cb-ew  from  nature,  than  that  the  moving' 
words,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Philoctetes,  when 
describing  his  first  sensations  at  finding  himself  cut  off  from 
the  society  of  man,  are  an  accurate  transc'ript  of  what 
Selkirk  really  felt,  when  the  vessel  put  off,  '  at  which  mo- 
ment his  heart  yearned  within  him,  and  melted  at  the 
parting  with  his  comrades,  and  all  human  society  at  once/ 
De  Foe,  in  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  as  well  as  Sophocles  in 
his  tragedy,  so  many  centuries  before  him,  seems  to  have 
considered  this  indifference  of  returning  to  the  society  of 
mankind  as  too  incredible  for_his  tale,  although  the  hero 
of  the  fable  of  antiquity  had  so  many  reasons  to  view  that 
society  with  the  eye  of  a  misanthrope.  Two  numbers  from 
the  '  Lay  Monastery,'  1713,  and  supposed  to  have  issued 
from  the  prolific  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  on  the 
parallel  between  poetry  and  painting,  are  not  only  free 
from  the  peculiarities  and  absurdities  of  that  author,  but 
«*vince  a  justness  of  conception,  of  which  he  gave  so. few 
apetirnens,  that  we  are  almost  inclined  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  parentage.  The  other  works  in  this 
volume,  from  which  the  best  pa^es  occur,  are  the  '  Free- 
Thinker,'  and  the  '  Universal  spectator.'  The  oriental 
tales  in  the  former  are  well  deserving  of  that  notice  which 
they  have  now  nearly  ceased  to  excite.  In  the  latter, 
dftion^  other  good  papers,  we  find  the  foundation  for  the 
ingenious  and  humorous  critique  on  the  Knave  of  Hearts 
in  Numbers  Eleven  and  Twelv^e  of  the  Microcosm.  In  a 
work  entitled  '  Common  Sense,'  occurs  the  following  ad- 
vice to  those  ladies  who  are  not  remarkable  for  external 
accomplishments,  in  whioh  they  are  recommended  to  avoid 
all  superfluities  in  dress.  We  doubt  much,  however, 
whether  the  author  will  increase  the  number  of  his  female 
readers,  and  consequently  extend  the  empire  of  reform,  by 
addressing  them  in  the  following  way,  a  manner  which 
shews  a  very  mistaken  notion  of  that  sort  of  humour  which 
Horace,  as  a  poet,  and  Addison,  as  an  essayist,  employed 
to  correct  the  follies  of  the  times  in  which  they  respectively 
lived. 

'  I  come  now  to  a  melancholy  subject,  and  uj)on  which  the 
freedom  of  my  advice,  I  fear,  will  not  be  kicfdly  tak^n ;  but  as 
the  cause  of  common  sense  is  most  highly  concerned  in  it,  I 
shall  proceed,  without  regard  to  the  consequences.  I  meaa 
the  ugly  (I  am  sorry  to  say),  so  numerous  a  part  of  my  country* 
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women.  I  must  for  their  own  sakes  treat  theifll<w^i  lonlerif 
joiir,  to  save  them  not  only  from  public  ridicyifj.  b^lj-^indignarf 
tipn.  Their  dress  must  not  be  above  plain  ;pro>ij(if,r^il,j;yy  at- 
tempts beyond  it,  amount  at  the  best  to  mock-lB^roi9,2m.(l,^;icite 
laughter.  An  uj^ly  woman  should  by  all  means  avoi^  any  oi;u^? 
ment  that  may  draw  eyes  upon  her,  wliich  she  wjUentertaioio 
ill ;  but  if  she  endeavours  by  dint  of  dress  to  craii|^.jfier  deforr 
mity  down  mankind,  the  insolence  of  the  undertaking  is, resented^, 
and  when  a  gorgon  curls  her  snakes  to  charm  the  tbwn^.sh^ 
would  have  no  reason  to  complain,  if  she  lost  head  and  all,  by 
the  hand  of  some  avenging  Perseus.  Ugly  women  (who  i^nfaV  pfe 
more  properly  called  a  third  sex,  than  a  part  of  the  fair  6\i^J, 
iihould  publicly  renounce  all  thoughts  of  their  persons,  anS 
turn  their  thoughts  another  way:  they  should  endeavour  to  h^ 
honest,  good-humoured  gentlemen :  they  may  amuse  themselves 
with  field  sports  and  a  cheerful  glass,  and  if  they  could  get  into 
parliament,  I  should,  for  my  own  part,  have  no  objection  to  it. 
Should  I  be  asked,  how  a  woman  should  know  she  is  ugly,' and 
take  her  measures  accordingly,  I  answer,  that  in  order  to  judge 
right,  she  must  not  believe  her  eyes,  but  her  ears,  and  if  they 
have  not  heard  very  warm  addresses  and  applications,  she  may 
depend  upon  ii,  it  was  the  deformity  and  not  the  severity  of  her 
countenance  that  prevented  them/  Common  Sense,  February, 
1737. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fallible  than  the  criterion  which 
this  writer  proposes,  that  the  fair  sex,  and  this  epicene 
gender  of  his  own  creation  should  apply  to  in  their  judg- 
ment on  their  own  personal  attractions.  Did  he  forget  the 
importunities  with  which  many  a  Dutch-built  city  dame,* 
many  a  may-pole  with  a  vacant  face,  or  dwarfish  pollard 
with  a  deformed  one,  have  been  solieited  for  tlieir  jointures 
and  fortunes,  instead  of  their  minds,  faces,  or  persons  ? 
And  yet  the  very  rules  which  this  author  has  laid  down,  do 
not  forbid  the  former  to  attempt  the  compression  of  her 
dimensions,  round  the  waist,  while  the  overflowing  pro- 
fusion of  her  charms  is  protruded  naked  above,  or  the 
latter  to  attempt,  unconvinced  by  the  assurances  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  add  another  cubit  to  her  stature,  by  high  heels  and 
Jofly  feathers.  From  '  Common  Sense,'  we  will  turn  to 
those  who  are  more  unworthy  of  remaining  '  scarce  and 
neglected.'  ' 

'  From  ^  The  Inspector,'  are  extracted  several  papers 
on  natural  history,  and  particularly  entomology,  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  John  Hi^,  published  in  1751.  Dr.  Drake  has 
illustrated  som6  of  them  by  some  pages  from  Sullivan's 
View  of  Nature,  very  appositely  introduced.  We  particu- 
iarly  recommend  the  109th  paper  of  th^  Inspector  to  our 
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readers,  (vol.  2,  of  the  Gleaner,  p.  268);  it  will  shew 
how  higlflV'  susceptible  of  elegant  description  subjects  of 
this  nature  ftiav  be  made  ;  their  subserviency  to  the  in- 
terests c^^reliffion  and  morality  has  been  too  often  insisted 
Upon,  to  need  repetition. 

^''  Sb  me  Entertaining  selections  are  made  from  *the  Gray'* 
tfih  Joufiiaf,'  1752— and  '  the  Old  Maid,'  1755. 
,'  ^he  ihii^  volume  commences  with  a  paper  on  little  men 
bjf  polman,  who  was  himself  not  above  five  feet  in  height. 
ti  forms  the  second  number  of  a  paper  entitled  '  the  Ge- 
ni\ife,'  1761.  The  Genius  introduces  himself  to  the  public 
with  the  following  very  humorous  description  of  his  owa 
person : 

*  Let  not,  ho\\ever,  the  partial  reader  conclude  too  hastily 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  I  pretend  to  the  honour  of  the 
deformitv  of  Scarron,  the  crookedness  of  Pope,  the  blindness 
of  Milton  or  Homer,  or  even  the  long  nose,  or  no  nose  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy.  Not  to  make  any  further  delay  of  introductiou 
after  having  so  long  announced  myself  to  the  good  company, 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth  is,  that  I  am  of  a  remarkable  low 
stature ;  a  sort  of  diminutive  ]>lay  thing  of  Madam  Nalure, 
that  seems  to  have  been  made  like  a  girl's  doll,  to  divert  the 
good  lady  in  her  infancy  :  a  little  i  without  a  little  o  top ;  a  hu- 
man ^imY6  in  toiaiature;  a  minim  of  nature  ;  a  mannikiii,  ncit  to 
say  mionikin,  and  indeed  rather  an  abstract  or  briei'  chrouicle  Af 
jnan's  fair  proportions,  than  a  man  at  large.  My  p^son  indeed  is  not 
forvmed  in  that  excellent  mould  of  littleness,  whix^h,  as  in  -son^e 
iiisects  and  animals,  beiomes  beautiful  from  the  nice  texture,  and 
C^urious  compositions  ot  its  parts.  1  may  be  seen,  it  is  true, 
without  the  help  of  a  micVosco|)e,^  and  am  not  even  qualified  to 
rival  the  dwarf  Coan,  by  being  exhibited  to  my  .worthy  country- 
men at  sixpence  each.  I  am  boweveV  so  low  in  sfatiire,  that  my 
name  is  never  mentioned  without  the  epithet*  Utflie'  being  prefix- 
ed to  it ;  the  moment  that  my  person  presents  itself  among  strange 
company,  the  first  idea  that  strikes  the  beholders  in  the  minute- 
ness of  my  figure,  and  a  whisper  instantly  buzEes  round  the 
room,  **  Lord,  wliat  a  little  creature ;"  as  I  walk  along  the 
street,  I  hear  the  men  and  women  say  to  one  another,  **  there 
goes  A  little  man."  In  a  word,  it  is  my  irreparable  misfortune 
to  be  without  myshpes,.  little  more  than  five  feet  in  height. 
Eating  of  ckiisy  roots,  we  are  told,  will  retard  a  man's  growth ; 
if  theJFrench  alimentary  powder,  or  any  other  new  invented 
diet,  would  at  once  elevate  me,  and  surprise  my  friends,  I  would 
jgo  through  a  regimen  to  he  raised  ever  so  little  nearer  to  hea- 
vei).'   : 

JJad  Mr.  Colraan  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Oxford  ugly 
^lukf  his  diminutive  proportioos  would  have  m^de  hiia  a 
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formidable  rival  to  the  Spectator  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy.  His  paper  continues  in  a  playful  style,  and  at 
the  conclusion  turns  on  au  observation,  singular  in  itself^ 
though  not  unfrequently  made,  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  distinguished  men  of  various  countries,  have? 
been  recorded  to  have  been  men  of  very  low  sftature.  To 
Mr.  Colman's  list  of  men  of  this  description,  Dr.  Drake 
in  a  note  adds  the  name  of  the  present  autocrat  of  western 
Europe ;  and  we  are  here  compelled  to  notice  the  irrele- 
vancy of  some  of  the  editor's  notes.  The  mention  of  the 
name  of  Bonaparte  was  natural  enough ;  but  what  Muci- 
dation  or  illustration  can  it  possibly  throw  on  the  subject 
before  us,  to  fly  oft'  to  '  energetic  passages  on  Bj-itish 
liberty,',  and  favoui*  us  with  a  quotation  from  Bradstreet's 
§abine  Farm  ?  Mr.  Bradstreet's  lines  are  highly  deserving 
of  commendation  for  their  poetical  vigour,  but  are  wholly 
misapplied  in  the  present  instance. 

The  <  OUa  Podrida'  and  '  the  Microcosm'  claim  the 
first  station  in  this  volume ;  if  they  are  scarce  volumes, 
we  trust  they  are  not  neglected  by  those  who  are  possessed 
of  them.  The  persons  by  whom  the  latter  work  was 
written,  the  place,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  published,  and  the  political  notoriety,  which  has 
since  attended  several  of  the  contributors  to  it,  independ- 
ently of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  many  of  the  papers,  had,  we 
conceived,  continued  to  secure  it  many  readers  ;  with  this 
impression  on  our  minds,  we  shall  not  make  any  further 
observation  on  it,  than  that  Dr.  Drake  has  certainly  made 
a  very  fevoural^le  selection  from  it,  although  we  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  seen  the  very  good  paper  on 
Swearing  transplanted  to  his  pages.  The  humorous  papers 
in  the  '  Oila  Podrida'  approach  nearer  to  the  manner  of 
our  older  essayists,  than  those  of  any  other  work  in  the 
whole  collection. 

'  There  is  one  argument,  (says  the  author  of  No.  17),  id  fa- 
vour of  a  multiplicity  of  newspapers,  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  met  with;  namely,  that  no  man  is  ever  satisfied  with 
another  man's  reading  a  newspaper  to  him,  but  the  moment  it  is 
laid  down  he  takes  it  up  and  reads  it  over  again.  It  is  absolutely 
necessafy,  therefore,  that  each  shoukl  have  a  newspaper  to  him 
self,^and  so  change,  about^  till  every  paper  shall  have  been  read 
by  every  person.' 

Our  author  might  in  charity  have  extended  his  recora* 
mendation  to  a  multiplicity  of  Reviews  in  all  coffee-roomg^ 
reading-rooms,  breakfast  tables,  <Scc.  The  same  author 
feelingly  coinplains  of  the  grievance  of  pajing  visit^s  aod 
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receiving  the  same,  the  number  of  which,  he  observes,  ^ha» 
increased,  is  increasing  and  ought  to  be  dinrinished/ 
The  following  observations  on  conversation  are  well  ima- 
gined. 

'  A  table  of  any  kind,  considered  as  a  centre  of  union,  is  of 
eminent  service  to  conversation  at  all  times,  and  never  do  we  feel 
more  sensibly  the  truth  of  tliat  old  philosophical  axiom,  that 
nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  than  upon  its  removal.  I  have  been 
told  that  even  in  the  Blue-stocking  Society,  formed  solely  for  |hc 
purpose  of  conversation,  it  was  found  after  repeated  trials  im- 
possible to  get  on,  without  one  card-table.  In  that  same  vener- 
able society,  when  the  company  is  too  widely  extended  to  engage 
in  the  same  conversation,  £t  custom  is  said  to  prevail,  and  a  vei*y 
excellent  one  it  is — that  every  gentleman  upon  his  entrance, 
selects  a  partner,  as  he  would  do  at  a  ball,  and  when  the  con- 
versation dance  is  gone  down,  the  company  change  partners,  and 
begin  afresh.' 

Tliis  custom  undoubtedly  promises  very  salutary  effectfiy 
more  nevertheless  is  wanting  to  complete  the  system.  The 
conversation  dance,  as  it  is  termed,  may  be  reasonably 
considered  as  concluded,  when  a  profound  silence  ensues ; 
yet  by  a  most  unaccountable  jiiece  of  courtesy,  an  uni- 
versal custom  prevails,  never  to  leave  a  partner  at  this 
precise  time,  but  to  wait  and  take  advantage  of  the  very 
first  appearance  of  a  thaw.  The  longer  the  silence,  the 
more  impossible  does  it  seem  to  separate,  and  many  a 
couple  have  thus  wasted  many  minutes  face  to  face  with" 
out  a  sound  to  interrupt  their  taciturnity,  until  provident 
tially  some  third  person  of  charitable  disposition,  or  lo- 
quacious habits,  has  stepped  in  and  relieved  their  embar- 
rassment. We  recommend  therefore  that  the  partnei's 
should  separate  immediately,  when  either  is  conscious  that 
the  existing  topic  is  exhausted,  with  liberty  nevertheless 
to  resume  at  a  future  part  of  the  evening.  A  lapse  of 
nearly  two  centuries  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
much  visible  improvement  in  conversation.  That  between 
the  poet  and  his  patron,  we  are  told,  seldom  amounted  to 
more  than 

*  Hora  quota  est,  Thrax  est  Gallina  Syro  par?' 

which  may  be  freely  rendered  in  English.  What's  the 
hour  ?  is  the  ^  Chicken'  a  match  for  Gully,  or  any  other 
professor  of  the  fist  I  This  was,  it  appears,  the  extent  of 
the  familiar  intercourse  between  two  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  their  own  times ;  and  we  confess  ©ur 
doubts,  whether  duiing  the  hour  or  half  hour  in  the  day 
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immediately  preceding  dinner,  a  time  set  apart  for  con-* 
versation  by  immemorial  custom,  the  Georgian  age  pro- 
duces a  more  lively,  entertaining,  or  instructive  confabu* 
lation  than  the  Augustan.  As  the  work  which  we  are 
reviewing  is  of  course  of  the  most  desultory  nature,  wo 
shall  be  pardoned  for  moving  off,  without  a  formal  bow, 
from  the  company,  which  we  left,  filling  up  their  half  hour 
before  dinner,  to  a  place  where  they  will  one  day  follow 
lis,  the  church-yard,  and  make  no  farther  apology  for  a 
transition  from  the  conversation  of  the  living  to  monu- 
mental inscriptions  over  the  dead.  The  thirty-ninth  paper 
of  the  '  Olla  Podrida*  on  this  subject,  gives  to  epitaphs 
the  general  classification  of  the  learned — the  sublime — 
the  characteristic — and  the  complimentary.  Under  the 
first  liead  are  contained  those  which  are  written  in  the 
dead  languages,  or  rather  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  the 
former  is  as  rigidly  excluded  from  our  temples  as  from  our 
senate.  The  use  of  these,  the  essayist  would  restrict  to 
the  commemoration  of  the  excellencies  of  deceased  scho- 
lars. 

English  epitaphs  are  in  our  opinion  in  general  so  dif- 
fuse, and  abound  so  much  in  indiscriminate  praise,  that 
they  very  seldom  obtain  an  attentive  reader.  The  Latin 
language  on  the  contrary  is  adapted  to  the  condensation 
of  much  matter  in  a  small  space.  And  although  the 
readers  of  inscriptions  in  this  language,  and  consequently 
those  who  may  possibly  benefit  by  them,  must  always  be 
comparatively  few  ;  we  are  convinced  that  notwithstand- 
ing this  disproportion,  more  Latin  epitaphs  are  treasured 
in  the  mind  than  English. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
Latin  inscriptions  exclusively  confined  to  so  few  departed 
individuals  of  scholastic  attainments,  is  the  concise  and 
exquisitely  affecting  turn  of  some,  the  condensed  morality 
of  others,  and  the  brief  and  forcible  appeals  to  the 
readers  for  which  many  are  remarkable.  Epitaphs  are 
not  to  be  considered  merely  as  grateful  testimonies  to  the 
virtues  of  the  dead,  but  as  specimens  of  the  talents  of  the 
living.  We  know  that  they  are  frequently  composed 
wholly  with  the  latter  view,  and  human  nature  tells  us, 
that  even  under  afflicting  circumstances,  they  are  fre- 
quently produced  with  a  view  to  both  these  objects.  As 
the  admirers  therefore  of  affecting  composition  in  the 
dead  language,  we  should  be  very  loth  that  the  epitaphs 
on  women  should  be  confined  to  the  tongue,  which  they 
understand.     The  decay  of  youth,  beauty,  and  innocence, 
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under  every  circumstance  of  more  than  ordinary  interegt, 
are  subjects  to  which  a  single  turn  of  thoug"ht,  in  the  Latin 
language,  may  ^ive  the  most  pathetic  effect,  in  the  fewest 
possible  number  of  lines;  wluie  in  our  own  lang'uage, 
that  artificer  of  periods  must  have  acquired  no  small  de- 
gree of  skill,  who  shall  erect  his  edifice  of  words,  neither 
mean  nor  bald,  from  conciseness,  nor  tritely  sentimental, 
froHi  diffusion.  Bourne's  best  Latin  epitaphs  are  on 
women.  Lowth's  on  his  daughter  will  not  be  soort , 
forgotten.  ' 

The  periodical  works,  which  have  been  laid  under  con* 
tribution  to  form  the  fourth  volume,  are  in  number  te»j 
published  between  the  years  1790  and  1797  inclusively. 
'  The  Bee'  is  the  work  of  the  most  consideration,  and  has 
produced  a  series  of  critical  papers  on  the  merits  of  staple 
British  authors,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  lovers 
of  literature.  We  regret  to  add  at  the  same  time,  that 
many  of  the  papers  are  tinged  with  strong  marks  of  Scotch 
nationality,  some  apparently  drawn  up  more  as  panegyrics 
of  '  the  land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood'  than  as  un- 
biassed disquisitions  on  literary  characters.  In  a  paper 
comprising  sketches  of  the  characters  of  Hume,  Robertson, 
Pranklin,  and  Johnson,  Dr.  Drake  has  omitted  all  that 
related  to  the  latter,  '  as  being  written,'  he  says,  *  with 
undue  severity,  and  exhibiting  strong  marks  of  prejudice 
and  aversion.'  But  why  omit  it?  If  the  criticisms  are 
unsound,  which  if  raised  on  the  soil  of  prejudice  and  aver- 
sion, they  probably  are,  no  persons,  whose  opinions  are 
worth  retaining,  will  be  induced  to  alter  them ;  and  al- 
though we  are  as  averse  as  any  men,  from  any  attempt  to 
beat  down  the  well-earned  reputation  of  that  great  man, 
we  anticipate  some  ingenuity  of  argument,  and  originality 
of  conception  in  the  author,  whose  few  following  words, 
relative  to  Joluison,  are  quoted  in  a  note : 

•  Towards  thie  latter  part  of  his  life,  when  he  thought  he 
could  indulge  his  humour,  there  are  many  strong  and  luminous 
flashes  buried  among  a  chaos  of  rubbish  and  confusion.  Yet 
even  that  chaotic  mass  has  something  of  the  terrible  and  sub- 
lime ;  the  flashes  that  there  occur,  are  like  the  glare  of  light- 
ning that  serve  to  make  the  impression  of  the  gloom  more  aw- 
ftil;'    The  Bee,  vol.  xiii.  p.  117. 

The  last  paper  in  these  volumes,  No.  26  of  the  ^  Reaper,' 
publisliJpd  in  1797,  contains  some  circuiastances  relative  ^ 
the  lifti  of  Collins,  unnoticed  by  Langhorne  and  Johnson, 
and  e^trac4.ed  lirom  son]#  letters  in  the  possessic^  of  the 
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late  Mr.  HymeM  of  Queen's  Col  1^2:©,  Oxford,  who  had 
ititeiided  to  edit  a  tollectidh  of  Coiiins's  works,  with  aft 
account  of  hh  liffe.  The  first  of  these  letters  written  by 
Mr.  Warton,  mentions  the  fallowing,*  ch^ciimstances ; 

*  Here  (<it  Chichester)  he  shewed  us  an  ode  to  Mr.  John 
Home  on  liis  jeaving  England  fur  Scotland,  in  the  octave  stanza, 
and  beginning, 

•  Home,  thon  feturn'at  from  Thames !' 

*  1  remember  there  was  a  beautiful  description  of  the  spectre 
of  a  man  drowned  in  the  night,  or  in  the  language  of  the  old 
Scotch  superstitions^'  seized  by  the  angry  spirit  of  the  waters, 
appeiiring  to  his  wife  Mith  pale  blue  cheek,  &c.  Mr^  Home 
has  HO  copy  of  it.  He  also  shewed  us  another  ode  of  fwo  or 
three  four  linied  stanzas,  called  '  The  Bell  of  Arragon,'  ^n  a 
tradition,  that  just  before  a  king  of  Spain  died,  the  great  b^U 
of  the  cathedral  of  Saragossa,  in  An-agon,  tolled  spontaneou^y- 
It  began  thus: 

"  The  bell  of  Arragon,  they  say, 
Spontaneous  speaks  the  fatal  day." 

•  Soon  afterwards  were  these  lines: 

**  Whatever  dark  aerial  power 
Commission'd  haunts  tihe  gloomy  tower?'' 

'  The  last  stanza  consisted  of  a  moral  transition  to  his  own 
death  and  kueil,  which  he  called  *  some  sioipler  bell.'  1  have 
seen  all  his  odes  already  published  in  his  own  hand-writing; 
they  had  marks  of  repeated  correction ;  he  was  perpetiiaHy 
changing  his  epithets.* 

Afterwards, 

*  Di.  Warton,  my  brotlier,  has  a  few  fragments  of  some  othei 
odes,  but  too  loose  and  imperfect  for  publication,  yet  contain- 
ing traces  of  higJ^  imagery.  In  the  ode  to  Pity,  the  idea  of  a 
temple  of  pity,  of  its  situation,  construction,  and  groupes  of 
p-Ainting,-  with  which  its  walls  were  decorated,  was  borrowed 
from  a  poem,  now  lost,  entitled  '  The  temple  of  Pity,'  writtea 
by  rav  brother,  while  he  and  Collins  were  schoot-fellows  at 
Winchester  college.' 

CeUioB  died  in  1 750,  aged  39.  Joihnson  erroneoudj 
eavs  in  1756.  In  another  lettei*  from  some  j^erson  intimate 
with  Collins,  it  appears,  that  he  had  beg^un  his  translation 
of  Aristoble,  contrary  to  what  Langhorne  and  Johnson 
say.  The  writer  of  the  latter  JmuI  himself  seen  majs|r 
'Sheets  of  that  work. 
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We  here  conclude  our  account  of  jthe  diff'erent  works/ 
To  the  labours  of  essayists,  and  to  ihe  taste,  which  has 
rendered  their  works  familiar  to  all  the  educated  part  of 
society,  is  to  be  attributed  in  a  very  gi-eat  measure  the 
modern  cultivation  of  manners,  and  of  intellect ;  and  if 
the  actions  of  the  majority  of  our  countrymen  depend  as 
much  on  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  a  fear  of  deviating  from 
the  established  axioms  of  morality,  as  on  religious  mo- 
tives, the  essayist,  who  contributes  to  establish  a  pure 
system  of  manners,  is  an  instructor  of  no  common  utility. 
As  the  essay  to  be  useful  must  be  popular,  in  attacking 
our  failings,  must  begin  with  the  pruning  knife,  before  it 
ventures  to  handle  the  axe,  the  easy  wit,  and  elegant  rail% 
lery  of  the  spectator,  have  given  birth  to  numerous  imita- 
tors; of  these  all  have  fallen  short  of  their  original,  and 
in  the  collection  before  us,  we  cannot  but  observe  it  as  the 
prominent  deficiency,  that  but  very  few  of  ,the  humorous 
papers  present,  well  drawn  or  comprehensive  pictures  of 
the  manners  of  the  day,  in  which  they  were  written ; 
while  some  of  our  earlier  periodical  papers  seem  almost 
to  unite  the  office  of  histories  of  the  manners  of  the  day, 
to  the  character  of  moral  or  humoroiis  essays.  We  con- 
sider the  *  Gleaner,'  however,  as  a  very  proper  compa- 
nion, to  what  Dr.  Drake  terms,  the  '  British  classical 
Essayists,'  it  rescues  from  oblivion  the  effusions  of  many 
men  distinguished  for  their  talents,  many  papers,  and 
some  whole  works  undeserving  of  the  neglect  they  ex- 
perience; and  we  have  seldom  examined  a  selection, 
whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  whfere  we  have  wished  to 
retain  so  much,  and  reject  so  little. 

Dr.  Drake's  editorial  labours  are  confined  to  occasional 
notes  attached  to  the  papers,  containing  remarks  or  quo- 
tations of  parallel  passages ;  we  have  before  given  an  in- 
stance where  he  is  rather  irrelevant ;  he  has  added  mot- 
toes with  their  translations  to  such  papers  as  were  before 
without  them.  Among  these  is  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Bland's  poems;  we  are  happy  to  see  him  characterize 
that  author's  lines  as  '  exquisitely  beautiful.'  If  we  add 
however  to  the  estimation  of  these  labours,  the  task  of 
going  through  such  an  immense  mass  of  essays,  as  the 
muster-roll  of  the  names  in  the  introduction  presents  to 
us,  the  largest  proportion .  of  which  are  entirely  excluded 
from  the  '  Gleaner,'  as  containing  nothing  of  sufficient 
merit,  the  task  has'  been  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 


t    S3    ] 

Art.  X. — Select  Scottish  Sono;s,  ancioit  and  modern; 
with  critical  Observations  and  biographical  Notices.  By 
Robert  Burns:  Edited  by  R.  II.  Cromek,  F.A.  S.  Ed. 
Q  Vols,  crown  %vo.     London,  Cadell  and  Davies,  1810. 

SOUTHERNS  as  we  are,  we  confess  ourselves  unequal 
to  the  task  of  criticizinjs;  these  volumes.  Thev  consist  of 
remarks  from  the  peri  of  Burns,  on  each  of  the  songs  of 
his  country,  which  he  seems,  as  he  indeed  declares  him- 
self, to  have  studied  with  more  attention  and  zeal  than 
any  body  else.  They  had  appeared  before  in  Mr.  Cro- 
mek's  Keliques  of  fiurns,  but  the  editor,  during  a  late 
visit  to  Scotland,  exerted  a  good  deal  of  assiduity  to  ob- 
tain copies  of  those  songs,  wnich  met  with  the*  poet's  de- 
cided approbation;  and  these  are  here  collected  under 
their  appropriate-  remark$.  The  occasional  touches  of 
fieeling,  with  which  the  Scottish,  as  well  as  our  good  old 
English,  songs  abound,  make  their  May  directly  to  the 
heart ;  for  they  have  every  association  to  render  them  de- 
lightful;  they  are  simple,* and  display  no  artifice  to  entrap 
admiration ;  and  they  were  perhaps  some  of  the  first  things 
that  pleased  our  childhood,  when  every  bope  was  san- 
guine and  every  prospect  bright.  But  the  charms  of  this 
association  have,  in  our  opinion,  often  blinded  the  judg- 
ment and  corrupted  the  tastes  of  most  eulogists  of  ballad 
poetry ;  and  the  remarks  before  us,  written  as  they  are  by 
the  pen  of  Robert  Burns,  appear  to  us  much  more  warm 
ii\  the  praise  of  old  song  than  is  consistent  with  good 
taste.  Burns  was  in  this  way  '  a  man  of  a  most  unbounded 
stomach ;'  nothing  seems  to  come  amiss  to  him ;  and  we 
often  find  him  lavishing  praises  upon  what  w^e  are  illiberal 
enough  to  suspect,  if  translated  into  English,  would  turn 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  vulgar  cant,  sanctified  to  the 
memory  by  those  associations  of  childhood,  which  mad^ 
us  familiar  with  the  lower  classes  of  people,  and  their  pe^^ 
culiar  language  and  habits.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
we  think  as  meanly  of  an  old  song,  as  the  citizen  at  Gar- 
raway's,  who  talks  of  buying  or  selling  an  estate  for  one. 
We  have  a  very  proper  respect  for  ballad  poetry ;  and  can 
judge  from  our  feelings  of  old  English  ballads,  what  must 
be  a  Scotchman's  reverence  for  those  of  his  nation.  Many 
indeed  of  these  have  the  most  powerful  charms  even  for 
us,  Englishmen  and  reviewers  as  we  are ;  and  we  have 
perused  and  made  ourselves  masters  of  several  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  particularly  by  Bums,  Skinner,  &c. 
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which  appear  to  us  to  be  highly  beautiful,  insomuch  that 
we  wish  (and  many  of  his  countrymen  feel  the  same  sen- 
timents) that  Burns  had  written  more  in  English.  Many 
of  the  songs  before  us  are  merely  repaired  and  renovated 
by  t]wM;poet;  and  we  alwavs  wish  h^  hjid  done  more  to 
them.  We  could  readily  produce  an  example  of  our  as- 
sertioa;  but  Burns'  poetry  is  sufficiently  before  the  pnb- 
lifi,  and  we  do  Jiot  know  whether  we  should  be  warranted 
in  doing  so.  Mr.  Cromek  has  verified  the  fable  of  the 
old  man  and  his  ass,  by  reprinting  a  Cantata  called  the 
Jolly  Beggars,  which  was  before  to  be  found  in  a  little 
Giasgaw  volu«ie  of '  Poems  ascribed  to  Burns,*  and  which 
was  ifidy^aputably  his,  but  which  Mr.  Cromek  had  omitted 
in  bis  Reiiqiiea,  from  motives  of  tenderness  to  the  memory 
of  tlte  pop!..'  For  this  Mr.  Walter  Scott  called  however 
ill  a  review  of  the  latter  work ;  and  Mr.  Cromek  vl&w 
avails  himself  of  that  authority  for  its  insertion  in  the 
present  selection.  The  poem  is  broad  and  low,  but  not 
exactly  indecent.  Many  of  Burns'  former  songs  had 
sailed  quite  as  near  the  wind.  Mr.  Walter  Scott's  crL? 
tique,  which,  is  beautiful  and  just,  appeared  in  the  Quarts 
terly  lieviiew,.  which,  in  order  to  preserve  its  character  as 
a  London  puWication,  talked  of '  Our  Northern  brethren.' 
This  Mr.  Cromek  calls  a  renunciation  of  Mr.  Scott'f 
country,  and  one  of  the  humiliating  sliifls  to  which  the 
man  roust  stoop  who  lets  out  his  pen  for  hire.  This  is 
surely  too  hard:  Mr.  C.  had  no  right  to  kiiow  who  was 
the  writer  of  the  review ;  the  artifice  was  v^ry  harmless, 
i»d  the  critique  was  doubtless  voluntary. 
s;  Om  readers  will  perhaps  be  more  amused  with  the  foir 
lowijig  pair  of  anecdotes,  than  with  any  thing  else,  we 
CQuld  extract  from  Mr.  Cromek's  volumes.  The  first  is 
«f  Cunningham,  the  author  of  Kate  of  Aberdeen  : 

*  Cuijininghaui  had  little  consciousness  of  his  p\vn  merit  as  a 
ikJet,  and  seldom  wrote  but  when  urged  J>y  necessity.  His 
nigjiest  aftibition  was  to  be  considered  a  great  actor,  for  which 
Be  had  no  requisite  either  of  person  pr  talents.  When  ip  Mr. 
Bates's  company  of  comedians,  he  had  generally  a  benefit  night 
at  North  Shields,  and  being  mtich  beloved,  numbers  flocked  to 
it  from  Newcastle,  He  would  declare  afterwards  to  liis  friends, 
wkh  his  usual  naivete,  that  so  crowded  a  house  was  drawn  by 
bis  theatrical  eminence/ 

^  An  occurrence  not  generally  known  gav€  the  first  shock  Iq 
this  good  man's  heart.  His  volume  of  poems  was  dedicated  to 
gar  rick,  whom  in  his  admiration  of  theatrical  talent,  he  wonjifd 
i^^raliy  esteem  the  first  mw  that  ever  esListed,    tie  trudgeii 
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|ip  to  the  metropolis  to  present  his  volume  to  the  celebrated 
character.  He  saw  him ;  and  according  to  his  own  phrase^  he 
was  treated  by  him  in  the  most  humiliating  and  scurvy  manner 
imaginable.  Garrick  assumed  a  cold  and  staXely  air ;  insuked 
CuDuingliam  by  behaving  to  him  as  a  common  beggar,  and 
gave  him  a  couple  of  guineas,  accompanied  with,  |his.$peecb» 
*'  Players,  Sir,  as  w«ll  as  poets,  are  always  poor.''    ,[    ,    ii  ,, 

'  Tlie  blow  was  too  sevejfe  for  the  poet.  He  wftP  so  oonfuse4 
at  tJ^e  time,  that  he  had  not  the  use  of  his  faculties,  ^nd  uuieed 
never  recollected  that  he  ought  to  have  spurneiii  tli^  offer  with 
contempt,  till  his  best  friend,  Mrs.  Slack,  of  Newcastle,  re.- 
minded  him  of  it  by  giving  him  a  second  btiix  on  tUe  ear,  wheil 
he  returned  once  i)iQire  beneath  her  sheltering  r<>of,  »ftd  related 
hi&  sad  etory^  The  repulse,  ho^wever,  j»r^^e(?  dimply  on  his 
tphits,  and  drove  him  to  that  fatul  resource  of  disappointment , 
dram-drinking.  When  be  had  i^oney,  he  gave  it  to  people  ia 
distress,  leaving  himself  penpyless.  His  kind  protectress,  Mrs. 
Slack,  used  to  empty  his  pockets  before  he  went  out  of  the 
little  tliat  was  in  them,  as  one  takes  halfpence  from  a  sghoot- 
boy  .to  prweiit  him  from  purchasing  improper  trash*' 

The  second  anecdote  we  shall  transcribe  is  an  account 
pf  the  l^te  Jp^eph  Ritspn,  the  anticj[uary,  communiQated 
by  a  barrister  of  Gray'g  Inn. 

*  The  late  Mr.  Ritson  lived  in  the  same  staircase  with  me  in 
Cray's  Inn  for  many  years,  and  the  common  civilities  of  the 
day  passed  between  us  but  nothing  more.  We  never  visited. 
I  understoodTie  possessed  a  great  singularity  of  character;  but 
he  was  ever  polite  and  civil  to  me.  Early  in  Sq)tember,  1803, 
I  frequently  heard  a  great  swearing  and  noise  in  his  chambers, 
aijd,  on  meeting  his  laundress  on  the  stairs,  I  asked  her  the 
c^use  of  the  disturbance  I  had  heard.  She  answered,  that  she 
believed  her  master  was  out  of  his  mind,  for  his  conduct  in 
every  respect  proved  him  so ;  and  that  she  was  greatly  afraid 
that  in  his  delirium  he  would  do  himself  or  lier  an  injury.  She 
said  she  had  taken  him  his  dinner  the  day  before,  but  that  he 
h^d  not  touched  it,  and  that  he  never  ate  animal  food.  She 
Wa$  then  going  to  him,  but  expressed  a  fear  that  he  would  burst 
into  a  rage  and  abuse  as  I  had  heard  bim  before.  The  last 
time  she  was  in  his  chambers,  he  had  shut  himself  up ;  how- 
ever, she  had  left  his  dinner  upon  the  table,  and  was  then  going 
to  see  if  he  had  eaten  it.  i  said,  as  she  had  expressed  herseff 
fearful  I  %yould  go  with  her  to  her  master,  which  I  accordingly 
did.  I  saw  his  dinner  on  the  table,  but  he  was  still  shut  up  in 
his  room.  I  asked  the  laundress  whether  he  had  any  relations 
ii!!town.  She  said  he  had  not;  but  that  he  had  a  nephew  some- 
ly^ere  in  the  north,  who  had  lived  with  him  for  many  years^  but 
^t  Mt.  Rjtson  had  turned  him  out  of  his  house  for  eating 
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animal  food.  I  desired  her  to  endeavour  to  find  out  some  o{ 
his  relations  or  friends,  and  to  apprize  them  of  his  unhappy 
situation,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  very  careful  of  him. 

*  On  the  lOthof  September,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
Jng,  on  my  return  to  ray  chambers,  my  servant  told  me,  tlvat 
Mr.  Ritson  had  been  making  a  great  noise,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  light  in  his  room,  which  had  alarmed  the  people  in  tlr€ 
Steward's  Office,  and  looking  from  his  window,  I  saw  Mr.  Rit- 
son's  rooiii  strewed  with  books  and  loose  papers,  some  of  which 
he  was  gathering  up  and  throwing  on  the  fire,  which  occasioned 
the  great  blaze  they  had  seen.  He  liad  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand,  which  he  caiTied  about  in  a  vei'y  dangerous  manner.  The 
steward  not  being  at  home,  I  sent  for  him  to  represent  to  him 
Mr.  Ritson's  extraordinary  conduct.  However,  beitig  much 
alarmed,  I  w^nt  to  Mr.  Ritson's  cham.bers,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  several  times,  but  could  get  no  admission.  At  last  a  key 
was  obtained  from  the  laundress,  and  Mr.  Quin,  the  steward,  and 
inyself,  with  tvvo  porters,  entered  his  chamber^.  He  appeared 
much  confused  on  seeing  us,  and  asked  how  we  came  in  7  We 
told  him  by  means  of  the  laundress's  key.  He  then  asked  what 
we  wanted.  Mr.  Quin  told  him  we  came  in  consequence  ofthe 
great  blaze  that  appeared  in  his  chambers,  believing  them  to  be 
on  fire.  He  answered,  that  his  fire  had  gone  out,  and  He  was 
lighting  it  to  make  horse-radish  tea.  Mr.  Quin  fhen  represented 
to  him  the  great  danger  of  making  his  fire  with  loose  papers, 
particularly  as  there  were  so  many  scattered  about  the  room, 
some  of  which  had  actually  taken  fire.  Mr.  Quin  therefore 
begged  he  would  permit  the  porters  to  collect  them  together^ 
and  to  put  them,  away,  and  to  do  any  thing  he  wanted  ;  upon 
which  he  said  No !  No !  and  hi  the  most  peremptory  manner 
ordered  them  to  leave  his  chambers,  saying,  they  were  only  ser- 
vants to  the  society,  and  had  no  business  in  hyy  chambers.  IVIr^ 
Quin  observed,  that  consistently  with  his  duty  as  steward  of  th^ 
inn,  he  could  not  leave  his  chambers  in  that  dangerous  situation. 
Mr.  Ritson  then  appearing  much  enmged,  swore  he  would  make 
them,  for  that  they  came  to  rob  him,  and  immediately  went  to 
iiis  bed-room,  and  returned  with  a  drawn  dagger  in  his  handj 
at  sight  of  which,  Mr.  Quin  and  the  porters  immediately  left  the 
chambers,  Mr.  Ritson  pursuing  them  along  the  passage,  ancj  they 
in  their  hurry  shut  the  outer  door,  leaving  me  in  the  room.  On  his 
return,  I  disarmed  him  and  begged  him  to  sit  down  while  1  ex- 
plained every  thing.  He  vi^s  then  very  complaisant,  and  said  he 
did  not  mean  to  oflfend  me,  but  swore  vengeance  against  those  who 
had  left  the  room.  He  insisted  on  my  going  into  his  best  ap^rt- 
ment,  which  I  did,  and  found  his  books  and  papers  scattered  on  the 
floor,  as  they  were  in  the  other  chamber.  He  asked  me  to  drink 
%vith  him,  which  I  refused.  Hepaid  me  some  compliments  as  a 
neighbour,  and  said  he  would.give  me  a  history  of  his  life.  )iie 
told  me  he  had  a  great  passion  for  books,  of  which  he  possessed 
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the  finest  collection  in  EiiglancL  That  he  had  written  upon 
many  subjects,  m4  had  coyCuted  nj^ny.  who  hiidi  y,'xl$.ten  upon 
,  law  and  theoi  )py.  He  said  he  was  then  writing  a  pamphlet, 
proving  Jesus  Christ  an  impostor,  but  that  something  had  lately 
discomposed  him,  and  he,  was  therefore  resolved  to  destroy  many 
of  his  MSS.  for  which  purpose  he  \vas  then  sorting  his  papers. 
I  heard  him  patiently  for  an  hour  ani  a  half,  when  I  advised 
him  to  go  to  bed,  which  he  said  lie  would  do,  qnd  I  left  him 
seemingiy  composecl.  About  an  hour  after  he  becdmeTcry  vib^ 
tent  and  outrageous,  throwing  his  furniture  about  his  chau^bcrs, 
and  breaking  his  win(^ows.  I  then  wei^t  to  bim  agjiin,  iqid,  en- 
deavoured to  pacify  him,  but  without  effect.  He  had  a  dagger 
in  one  hand  and  a  knife  in  the  other,  though  I  had  tajken  tlie 
other  dagger  from  him,  and  carried  it  to  my  ow»  cfaannbers.  He 
raved  for  a  considerably  tifpe,  till  being  c^uite  exhausted,  he  went 
to  sleep.  A  person  was  then  sent  for  from  Hoxton  to  take  care 
of  him,  who  remained  with  him  five  days,  and  said,  that  liis 
derangement  ^vas  incurable.  I  visited  hjii  €;very  ^ay,  when  he 
appeared  very  glad  to  see  me,  and  said  **  Here  comes  mj  friend, 
who  will  set  me  at  liberty  ;"  but  violently  Abused  his  keeper,  and 
3aid,  the  devil  would  tofrmnt  hifa  for  bis  cruelty  in  keeping  him 
so  confined.  It  was  thought  proper  by  bis  friends  (o  remove 
him  to  a  mad-house,  where  I  understand  he  died  in  ^  few  days, 
I  have  since  learned,  that  his  malady  was  a  family  disorder,  aad 
that  his  sister  died  mad/  ^ 

.  The  song  of  '  Ther*s  nae  Luck  about  the  House,'  i^ 
proved  to  be  Mickle*s,  and  not  Jean  Adam's.  YoJ.  ij. 
p.  190,  1.  3,  the  word  scene  should  surel^^  be  sense. 

We  are  quite  convinced  of  our  incapacity  fully  to  relish 
the  Scottish  dialect,  for  we  are  of  opinion,  that  Burns  has 
fpoiled  Sir  Robert  Ayton's  beautiful  old  English  song  of 

*  I  do  confess  thou'rt  smooth  and  fair. 

And  I  might  have  gone  near  to  love  thee/  &c. 

By  giving  it  the  Scots  dress  of 

'1  do  confess  thou  art  so  fair 

I  wad  been  o'er  the  Itigs  in  love/  &c, 

"he  thinks  he  ha«  ^  improved  the  simplicity  of  it? 
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A«T.  l^— 7^«  Duty  of  Christians  to  partake  of  the  Afflictions  of  the 
Gospel,  considered  and  enforced^  in  a  Discourse  delivered  at 
Portsmouth,  on  fVednesday,  June  26,  1811,  before  a  Society  of 
Unitarian  Christians,  established  in  the  South  of  England  for  pro- 
tnoting  the  genuine  Knowledge  of  the  Scriptures^  and  'he  Practice 
«f  f'irtue,  by  the  distribution  of  Books.  By  Thomas  Reet. 
London,  Johnson,  1811,  12mo. 

Mr.  REES  has  selected*  II.  Tim.  1,  8,  for  the  text  of  this 
discourse.  He  specifies  the  modes  and  degrees  of  persecution, 
which  Christians,  \vho  are  not  inclined  to  take  their  creed  on 
trust,  but  to  think  for^fheippelves,  have  yet  to  encounter.  This 
persecution,  according  to  Mr.  Rees, 

*  embraces  all  human  laws  which  take  cognizance  of  religioui 
opinion,  which  pretend  to  an  authf>rity  to  create  distinct i'^i"  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  civil  community  because  <  fbi 
they  may  severally  hold,  and  give  rise  to  invid on  liejil 
between  men  whose  atttainments  and  qualiticatir.ns,  both  as  to 
knowledge  and  virtue,  entitle  them  to  r<ink  upon  a  par  as...syb- 
ject&  of  a  political  state.,  It  comprehends,  moreover,  Irij'pu^' lie 
opinions  and  prejudices  whose  tendency  is  to  interfere  »^  it^  ,iiib 
province  of  conscience,'  and  to.'  i^rrrupt  that  freed diri^  of  m- 
quiry^  and  that  liberty  of  ct)huj'.iihr<^'ating  their  thbi^h'ts,w1i*(h 
are  the  natural  birth-riglit,  and  may  V  class<^d  aiijong  the  most 
important  privileges,  of  rational  b/eings/    ,               -i  «      f.-ii-   p 

But,  'another  atiliction,'  says  Mr.  R^ees,  'endured,  by  the 
gospel,  is  tj^e.  oorvuption  of.  its  dqotniies.'  At  th*;  jiead  r»f  what 
he  supposes  to  be  doc'rinoi  corr'ujjtioiis,  the  preacher  places 
that  of  the  'Trinity,'  and' next   iti  ^^rcter,  .'C<)i|«ie;;tlio3e  of  the 

*  Atonement,'  of  *  Original  Sin,'  of  '  iilection  and  Bepruhalion.' 
Mr.  Rees  makes  some  animated  'sr>iitiies  6n  tlA;  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  these  doctrines  on  tlil^  s^nln^ients  arfd  c<»nduct.  On 
subjects  on  which^so  miic^^ has  been  .wj:.iUeu,nojm?^^  re^ 
mark  was  to  be  expected^.               ^'  '  '-'•  '" 

Mr.  Rees    mentions   what   he   calls   a   third  evil,    by   which 

*  Christianity  has  been  alhicted  ;'  nnd  that  is  «  the  indifference 
of  those  who  call  themselves  its  friends.'  Mr.  Rees  seems  wil- 
ling to  ascribe  indifference  *  in  most  cases,'  to  '  inconsidera- 
tion.'  But  we  believe,  that  much  of  what  is  called  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  present  times,  as  far  as  it  respects  an  indifference 
to  points  of  dark  and  uncertain  theological  speculation,  is  not 
50  much  the  result  of  levity  as  of  reflection,  not  so  much  the 
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eftcct  of  ignorance  or  of  skepticism,  as  of  knowledge  blended 
with  benevolence.  A  large  part  of  the  community  is  become 
sufficiently  enlightened  not  to  heed  the  minutiae  of  polemical 
disputation.  Zeal  is  good  in  a  good  cause  ;  but  even  in  a  good 
cause  zeal  may  become  vitious,  if  it  be. not  confined  within  the 
limits  oi  moderation.  When  those  limits  are  passed,  zeal  is  apt 
to  be  infuriated  into  bigotry,  and  bigotry  is  always  prone  to 
persecution. 

A  proselyting  spirit  is  not  always  accompanied  with  the  love 
«ither  of  virtue  or  of  truth.  It  is  more  often  malevolent  in  its 
origin,  corrupt  in  its  proceedings,  and  mischievous  in  its  influence. 
A  proselyting  spirit,  however,  though  it  may  be  the  propensity 
of  individuals,  is  not  the  general  character  of  the  age.  This 
spirit  is,  in  some  measure,  absorbed  by  more  just  and  more 
comprehensive  notions  of  religion  than  were  formerly  enter- 
tained. Men  engaged  in  more  rational  pursuits,  have  ceased  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  contend  whether  a  hair  of  theological 
doctrine  should  be  *  divided  by  West  or  North  West  point.' 
This  may  be  called  indifference  ;  but  as  far  as  it  is  an  indiffer- 
ence to  petty  strifes  and  puerile  logomachies,  it  is  wisdom  rather 
than  foolishness,  and  charity  rather  than  intolerance.  The  reli- 
gious horizon  is  most  likely  to  be  serene  and  unperturbed  where 
indifference  is  sufficiently  prevalent  to  prevent  the  tumultous 
ferment  of  hot-headed  zeal,  and  narrow-minded  bigotry. 

Art.  12. — On  the  Divisions  among  Christians^  a  Charge^  delivered  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Bedford^  by  the  fiev.  S.  Prince, 
A.  M.  Jrchdeacon  of  Bedford^  at  his  primary  visitalion,  held, 
ApriU  1810.  To  which  ar"  added^  Cautions  against  being  misled 
by  the  Unitarian  Interpretations  of  Scripture.  London,  Lunn, 
1811,  8vo. 

WE  perused  with  pleasure  Mr.  Vince's  confutation  of  Athe- 
ism, and  we  commend  him  for  endeavouring  on  the  accession  of 
his  new  dignity,  to  make  his  archidiaconal  functions  subservient 
to  the  edification  of  his  clergy,  and  for  attempting  to  provide 
them  with  an  antidote  to  what  he,  very  conscientiously,  deems 
unscriptural  errors,  but  which  others  equally  conscientjouslV 
believe  to  be  scriptural  truths  of  no  small  magnitude  attd  im- 
portance. In  the  commencement  of  his  charge,  the  archdeacon 
laments  that  such  a  divei-sity  of  opinion  should  prevail  in  the 
Christian  world.  Now  we  are  not  inclined  to  deem  this  so  much 
a  subject  of  complaint  as  the  archdeacon  seems  to  feel  it  to  be. 
For,  if  all  men  entertained  one  and  the  same  opinion  respecting 
the  Christian  doctrines,  what  stimulus  could  be  devised  to  ex- 
ercise the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  clergy?  Notwithstanding 
the  hosts  of  heretics  which  are  dispersed  over  Christendom, 
many  of  our  divines  seem  to  luxuriate  in  somnolency  and  ease; 
but  what  would  be  the  case,  if  not  a  hereticvvere  to  appear  once 
^  an  age  to  sharpen  thd  edge   of  clerical  wit,  and  awaken  at 
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least  some  of  the  brotherhood  from  their  deep  and  dread  re- 
pose? No  opportunity  would  be  furnished  for  our  prelates  to 
discourse  on  the  prevalence  of  schism,  the  peril  of  the  establish^ 
ment  or  the  busy  activity  of  sectaries  ;  and  even  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Vince  need  not  have  composed  this  charge  with  the  subjoined 
cautions,  in  order  to  guard  his  brethren  against  the  seductions 
of  the  Unitarian  creed. 

P.  8,  Mr.  Vince  says,  *  Revelation  was  intended  to  teach  us 
our  duties.'  In  this  we  entirely  agree ;  but  then  we  would  ask 
the  learned  archdeacon  whether  this  knowledge  can  have  any 
necessary  connection  with  a  belief  of  that  which  we  do  not  un* 
derstand?  What  then  becomes  of  the  mysteries,  which  are 
necessarily  unintelligible,  or  which  are  mysteries  no  longer  than 
while  they  are  not  understood,  but  on  a  belief  in  which  the 
author  very  strenuously  insists  ?  We  do  not  say,  that  there  are 
lio  obscurities  in  w^hat  is  called  natural  religion,  but  thi*  avc  do 
say,  that  there  can  be  no  real,  no  impenetrable  obscurities  in 
revealed.  A  revelation  imd  a  mystery,  as  we  have  often  said, 
are-  incompatible  terms,  and  we  might,  with  as  much  truth,  say, 
that  black  is  white,  as  that  a  mystery  is  a  revelation.  Revealed 
Religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  mysteries,  nor  is  there  a  sihgl^ 
mystery  in  the  Christian  scheme,  when  rightly  understood.  The 
gospel  itself  is  a  plain  and  simple  enunciation  of  the  divine  will ; 
but  it  has  been  rendered  iptricate  and  complex  by  th^  fraudulent 
subtlety  of  man.  A  system  of  the  most  detestable  selfishness 
arid  ambition  has  been  formed  out  of  a  pure  and  benevolent 
code,  wiiich  was  originally  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  cheer- 
ing sounds  of  *  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men/  But 
this  peace  liag  been  made  to  signify  perpetual  war,  and  this  good 
will  to  denote  intolerance  and  persecution.  The  fault  is  not  in 
the  gospel  but  in  the  interpreters.    ^ 

in  a  note  to  tlie  appendix,  p.- 25— 28,  Mr.  Vince  has  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  the  foreknowledge  of  God  with  the  freewill 
of  man,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  dilated  what  we  said  on  that 
subject  in  our  number  ^for  December,  1809,  p.  341,  &c.  We 
believe,  that  we  suggested  the  only  possible  mode  of  solving 
that  difficult  question. 

Ant.  IS.— TJioughts  on^the  Emancipation  of  Roman  Catholics.  JBy 
Mir.  James  Crowley,  formerly  a  Student  in  the  College  of  May- 
nooth^     London,  Hatchard,  1811,  8vo. 

T^li^  pamphlet,  instead  of  being  entitled  *  Thoughts  on  the 
Ejnaucipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,'  ought  rather  to  have 
been  called  *  An  Attempt  to  disprove  some  of  the  leading  Tenets 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.'  Mr.  James  Crowley  has  lately 
become  a  convert  to  Protestantism ;  and,  like  most  converts, 
*he  appears  anxious  to  prove  his  sincerity  by  exposing  the  errors 
of  the  faith  which  he  has  relinquished,  and  the  superior  excel- 
^nce  of  that  which  he  has  embraced.    We  have  not  discovered 
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^ny  striking  evidence  of  learning  or  penetration  in  this  perform- 
ance. Some  of  the  remarks  wiiicli  the  author  makes  to  prove  that 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Home  are  not  *  true  followers  of  the 
blessed  apostles ;'  are,  ^Te  fear,  applicable  to  the  ministers  of 
other  co;n!ii unions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Holy  See. 

*  The  apostles,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord,  were  remarkably 
humble :  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  falsely  professing 
themselves  to  be  their  followers,  were  (are  T)  notoriously  proud, 
imperious  and  arrogant,'  &c.  &c.  ^; 

AviT^  14. — Tlie  Connection  between  the  SimplicitJ/  qf  the  Gospel  and  the 
leading:  Principles  of  the  Protestant  Cause:  a  Sermon  preached 
July  10,  1811,  fl'  St.  George'' s  Meeting-house,  in  Exeter,  before  ihe 
Society  of  Unitarian  ChristiafU,  established  in  the  JVest  of  Engl  and ^ 
for  pronioting  Christian  Knonledge,  and  the  Practice  of  f^trtue,  by 
the  Distribution  of  Books.  By  John  Kentish.  London:  Johnsoo, 
1811. 

Mr.  KENTISH  is  an  able  defender  of  the  views  and  senti- 
ments of  Unitarian  Christians.  The  essential  principle  of 
Protestantism  is,  in  questions  of  religious  belief,  to  allow  no 
authority  but  that  of  the  scriptures.  But  most  of  the  churches, 
which,  at  the  era  of  the  reformation,  were  professedly  founded 
on  this  principle,  have  since  relinquished  it,  and  have  invested 
certain  interpretations  of  scripture  with  an  authority  which  be- 
ioDgs  only  to  the  scriptures.  Creeds  and  articles  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  Christ  and  the  evangelists.     But 

*  if,'  says  Mr.  Kentish,  '  we  resist  the  plea  of  ecclesiastical 
^thority  as  maintained  by  the  reputed  successors  of  the  apostle 
Peter,  let  us  be  just  and  impartial,  nor  consider  it  as  the  rigJjt 
of  any  church  whatever.  Who  are  the  best  and  ablest  and  most 
correctly  informed  of  our  fellow  mortals  when  thc/inquiry  con- 
cerns the  will  of  Christ?  Are  they  our  masters?  Have  we 
btien  baptized  into  their  names  V 

The  principles  of  the  reformation  must  not  be  identified  with 
the  conduct  of  the  reformers.  The  former  are  worthy  of  un- 
qualified praise ;  but  the  latter  was  in  many  instances  very 
reprehensible,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  introducing  the 
practice  of  Popish  intolerance  into  the  terms  of  Protestant 
•communion.  True  Protestantism,  as  opposed  to  the  spuriojus 
and  counterfeit,  is  as  knowledge  opposed  to  ignorance,  plaia 
.and  definite  terms  to  terms  intricate  and  equivocal,  clear  ideas 
to  the  obscurities  of  mystery,  and  the  most  comprehensive 
charity  to  a  spirit  of  magisterial  dogmatism  and  sectarian  ani- 
mosity. Such  are  some  of  the  principal  marks,  by  which  ths 
true  church  of  Christ  may  be  distinguished  from  the  false. 
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Art.  15.-4^  Sermon  occasioned  hy  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer^  who  was  drowned  at  Liverpool,  August  the  bth,  1811, 
aged  twenty  Years  %  preached  at  Union-street  Meeting,  Brighton^ 
^^ugust  16.     By  John  Styles.     London:  Williams,  1811.  Is.  6d. 

ALLOWING  for  the  exaggerations  of  friendship,  Mr.  Spencer 
appears  to  have  been  a  young  man  of  very  promising  talents; 
and  the  sermon  which  Mr.  Styles  has  preached  on  his  untimely 
death,  is  very  creditable  to  his  sensibility. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  16. — The  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May  8, 
1811  ;  on  the   Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee.     Second  Edition. 

London:  Stockdale,  PallTVIall,  1811,2s. 

> 

Art.  17. — TThe  Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  Lord  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  July  15,  1811;  on  the 
second  Reading  of  Earl  Stanhope's  Bill.  London  :  Stockdale, 
1811,2s. 

Art.  18. — The  Speech  of  Jfr.  Johnstone ^  on  the  third  Reading  of  the 
Bill  for  preventing  the  Gold  Coin  of  the  Realm  from  being  paid  or 
accepted  for  a  greater  Value  than  the  current  Value  of  such  Coin  i 
cotnmonly  calhd  Lord  Stanhope's  Bill.     London :  Booker,  1811. 

LORD  CASTLEREAGH,  p.  16  (art.  16)  ascribes  the  act  of 
restriction  on  the  cash-payments  of  the  Bank  in  1797,  princi- 
pally to  the  run  upon  the  Bank,  occasioned  by  internal  alarm, 
when  it  is  certain  that  it  was  entirely  and  solely  owing  to  the 
unprecedented  advances  of  the  Bank  to  government.  See  the 
ti^st  number  of  our  journal,  p.  379.  Lord  Castlereagh  says,  p. 
'i*?,  (art.  16), 

'  It  is  obvious  that  the  law,  which  makes  the  standard  coin 
the  only  legal  tender,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  England 
in  discharge  of  their  notes,  proceeded  upon  the  supposition  of 
H  natural  state  of  things.' 

We  do  not  precisely  know  what  the  noble  lord  means  here  by 
*'a  natural  state  of  things ;'  but  of  this  we  have  indubitable 
evidence  that  the  *  state  of  things,'  whether  natural,  or  unnatu- 
ral, which  preceded  the  failure  of  the  Bank,  was  exclusively 
caused  by  the  subservience  of  the  Bank  to  the  extravagance  m 
the  minister.  If  then  the  Bank  brought  this  *  unnatural  state  of 
things'  upon  themselves,  ought  they  not  to  be  answerable  for 
the  consequences  ?  If  a  private  banker  involves  liimself  in 
distress  and  embarrassment  by  an  excessive  issue  of  paper,  or  by 
the  improvident  prodigality,  or  criminal  facilities  of  his  accom- 
modations to  particular  individuals,  does  the  government  make 
an  act  of  parliament  to  prevent  him  from  paying  his  debts  ? 
Bu>t  can  any  good  substantial  reason  be  assigned  why  this  favour 
should  have  been  shown  to  the  Bank  of  England  1    The  obliga> 
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tions  of  justice  are  paramount  to  any  act  of  parliament ;  and 
though  the  parliament  passed  an  act  to  J3revent  the  Bank  from 
paying  tlieir  debts,   the   Bank,  as  a  company   of  honest  men, 
would    have   honoured   that  act  more   by  the  breach   than  the 
observance.*   *  Parliament,'  says  Lord  Castlereap;h,  *  is  compe- 
tent in  this  as   in  all  other  instances,   to  provide  for  the  public 
interest/     This  is  certainly  true  ;  but  in  the   case  which  we  are 
considering,  was  not  the  public  interest  sacrificed  to  the  private 
emolument  of  a  mercantile  company?     We  do  not  question  the 
physical  potency  of  parliament  to  do  any  thing,  even  to  repeal 
the  ten  commandments  ;  but  we  do  questivp  its  moral  compe- 
tency   to   do  any  thing,    which  is   essentia Uy  unjust.     What  is 
essentially  unjust   is  even  beyond   the  sphere  of  parliamentary 
permission.     If  the  Pope  himself  wefe^to  tell  an  honest  Catholic 
that  he   ousht    not    to  pay    his   deb|t^^    the    conscience   of  the 
Catholic   would  convince  him  that   he  ought  not  to   obey  the 
Pope.     In  the  same  manner,  the  conscience  o^  the  Bank,  if  any 
conscience  they  have,  should  tell  them,  that  they  ought  to  pay 
their  debts  in  spite  even   of  parliamentary   prohibition.     Lord 
Castlereagh,  p.  18,   calls  *  the    Restriction   bill    no   breach  of 
public  faith.'     If  it  were  not  a  breach,   we  ask  whether  it  were 
an  observance  ?     Or  does  the  observance  of  a  trust  consist  in 
the  violation  ?  The  noble  lord  calls  this  same  far-famed  Restric- 
tion  a     *  conservative    remedy.'      Conservative   of  what?  Not 
surely  of  the   probity    of    the   Bank,   nor    of  the  property  of 
its  creditors.  Not  of  public-  faith,   nor  of  private  confidence. 
The  Restriction  always  appeared    to  us  a  departure  from  a  sys- 
tem, which  had  inte'jrity  and  truth  for  its  basis,  for  one  which 
has  no  stay  but  iniquity,  falsehood,  and  delusion.    Lord  C.  says 
that  *  the  supposition  that  their  issues  (those  of  the  Bank)  are 
excessive,  rests  Upon   no  proof.'     What  proof  would  the  noble 
lord  have?   We  know  of  none   stronger  than  the  demonstrative. 
Bank  botes,  which  formerly  represented  gold,  and  were,  at  any 
time,  convertible  into  gold,  can  now  no  longer  be  exchanged  for 
that  metal,  except  at  a  discount  of  near  twenty  per  cent.     Now 
this  difference  between  the  value  of  the  two  currencies,  tixes 
precisely  the  degree  of  depreciation  which   the  paper  currency 
has   undergone,   and  consequent iy  demonstrates   the  degree   of 
excess  in  the  issue.     The  depreciation  furnishes  the  true  crite- 
rion  of  the   excess.      Lord    C.    with    other    partizans    of  the 
Restriction,    says    that    *  Bank    paper    has    preserved    its    full 
standard  of  value  with  all  other  commodities,  bullion  excepted/ 
•This  is  a  fallacy ;  for  bullion  is  the  iiniversal  standard  of  value, 
and  when  paper  money,  from  the  ♦'xcess  of  its  issue,  bears  a  less 
relative  value  to  bullion  than  it  did  before,  it  must  bear  a  less 
relative  value  to   other  commodities   than  it  did   before.     The 
price  of  the  quartern  loaf  is  about  20  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
would  be  if  we  were  not  deluged  with  a  paper-circulation.     In 
prop^rtioQ  as  Bank-notes  full  in  value,  all  commodities  must 
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roportionably  rise  in  price.  Of  as  Mr.  Johnstone  truly  fenlarks 
n  his  excellent  sjieecb,  p.  ^0, 

•that  as  the  value  of  all  articles  depetids  upon  theit  relative 
plenty  or 'scarcity,  whenever  the  currency  of  any  community  is 
increased,  whether  consisting  of  the  precious  metals  or  of 
paper,  it  rfiust  represent  &  smaller  quantity  of  Ml  othisr  arti- 
cles.' 

Mr.  Johnstone  very  properly  remarks,  that 

*  To'o  close  a  connection,  too  liberal  an  advaftce  to  govemiheflt, 
has  uniformly  first  discredited,  and  ultimately  tuined  every 
bank.  Gov^rntnents  in  their  dealings  with  baiiks,  te^etjibleft 
class  of  custoWers  not  unusual,  who,  in  order  to  pay  tjnie  bill, 
demahd  permission  to  discount  another.*  !'     \' 

And  he  very  em|>}»atically  asks  whetlier  the  Bank  is  ■'  now  an 
indepseBdent  body,  in  thesaftie  degree  as  in  former  years?'  This 
«ba*very  important  consideration ;  for  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
must  sink  in  proportion  as  it  degenerates  into  the  mere  servile 
tool  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  This,  we  fear,  is  tliie  character 
which  it  has  been  gradually  assuming,  since  its  obs^fuious 
compliartces  with  the  demands  of  Mr,  Pitt  which  led  to  tiifc 
-catastrophe  of  its  failure  in  1797.  Whether  the  Bank  haTC 
"ever  been  independent  since  that  period,  it  does  not  require 
much  isagacity  to  determine.  Mr.  Johnstone  ably  defends  thie 
Jioble  stand  which  Lord  King  has  made,  notwithstanding  tHe 
■obloquy  with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  to  conutcract  the  in- 
creasing evil  of  a  depreciated  currency.  When  Hambdeti 
resisted  the  payment  of  ship-money,  he  was  stigmatized  by  tbe 
<idurtiers  of  that  day  as  deficient  both  in  loyalty  and  in  patriot- 
ism. When  my  Lord  King  determined  to  try  whether  i\m  Bank 
«ould  lawfully  force  him  to  take  the  value  of  sixteen  shillings 
instead  of  a  jx>und,  he  instantly  became  an  object  of  the  nmiA 
malevolent  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  Ship-money  was  cer- 
iai^yan  arbitrary  imposition.  And  perhaps  it  will  at  last  be 
found  that  to  compel  a  uaan  to  take  sixteen  shillings  in  payment 
for  a  pound,  is  also  an  arbitrary  imposition. 

POETRY. 

'AaT.^  l^'—'T^  modern  Minerva;  or,  the  BaVi  Seminary  for  ^»unff 
Ladies^  a  Satire  on  Female  Education,  hy  Queen  Mftb,  London:, 
IVIacdonald,  1810. 

THIS  satire  is  written  in  the  style  of  the  *  Peacock  at  H4mc,' 
and  other  amusing  books  of  the  same  kind  for  the  vmpitf^; 
tliongh  from  the  iquarto  6l2e  we  imagine  that  the  author*»nt€^ito 
it  for  the  perusal  of  grown  children,  as  it  is  an^  inCOttVetiieHt 
th$pe  for  little  boys  aiid^tls.   'The  bat  6peiis  a^emiuary  fcr 
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juvenile  fowls,  and  appiiaes  their  parents  and  guardians  that  it 
is  worthy  attention  for  its  *  peculiar  advantages/  The  author-f 
ideas  of  modern  schools,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  seminaries 
for  young  ladies,  are  expressed  in  the  following  iines : 

•*  Dancing,  drawing,  and  music,'' were  taught,  terms  as  usual. 

And  not  even  "  needle-work"  met  a  refusal ; 

Not  indeed,  such  coarse  sorts  as  a  sempstress  supplies. 

With  linen  or  samplers  to  pore  out  the  eyes. 

But  ", fancy-work"  gew-ga\ys,  whose  texture  is  such 

As  ladies  may  casually  venture  to  toucJi ; 

So  the  French  paroquet  should  new  fangle  their  talk, 

And  the  ape,  as  driil-serjeant,  instruct  them  to  walk; 

Tlie  squirrel  the  dancing  department  pursue. 

With  capers  and  skips,  as  surprising  as  new/ 

In  such  lines  does  the  autliot  atteinpt  to  hold  up  do  ridicule 
t)r  contempt  tlie  present  sysienVjof  sohoQl-keeping.  How  well 
quahlied  tlie  author  may  be  to  turn/couiiseUor  on  this  im|>ortaiit 
subject,  we  leave  those  to  -judge  who  will  take  itlie  trouble  of 
|:ea ding  the  *  Moderu  Minervd,'  tiiough  we  will  n<>t  presume  to 
«ay  it  will  iudemuify  them  for  the  time  which  is -so  employesd. 

Art.  20.-^The  Figured  Mantle,  und  the  Bridal  piaj^j  legendary  Tufei, 
v?Uh  other  Poems.  By  a  Sussex  Clergyman.  London,  Longman, 
1811,  price  5s.  6d. 

THE  other  poeim  thus  specified  in  the  title-page  are  Flora's 
drawing-room  and  an  Eleg^,  or  as  the  ««thor  calls  it,  an  Elogy 
on  the  death  of  tlie  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt.  It  is  somewhat 
laughable  after  reading  lines  fit  only  for  the  amusement  of 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  about  jasmines,  daisies,  and 
l)achelor'S  buttons,  to  find  the  next  page  open  with  the  following 
dolorous  specimen  of  the  gentleman's  poetic  genius : . 

'  Hark !  the  bell's  deep  and  slow-repeating  sound, 
Summons  Reflection  from  her  care-worn  cell ; 

Gives,  while  mute  horror  sheds  her  influence  round. 
The  awful  tidings  of  our  patriot's  knell/ 

And  still  more  absurd  the  followuig  couplet : 

*  *  Yet,  other  labours  could  thy  powers  enrfmice. 
Thy  talents  various,  as  thy  mind  was  great; 
Whether  the  limEes  of  finance  to  tiace. 
And  fix  the  totfri»g  credit  of  the  ttate,* 

We  should  have  thought  this  praise  on  his  expertness  in  es* 
tablishing  the  credit  of  the  state  somewhat  mal-a-propos,  at  the 
present  moment,  but  our  Sussex  clergyman  appears  to  under- 
stand times  and  seasons  better  than  we  do.     We  should  als* 
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have  thought  that  a  clergyman  might  have  employed  the  leisure 
moments  from  back  gammon  with  the  squire  of  his  parish  in 
something  more  consistent  than  poetizing  Mr.  Pitt  side  by  side 
with  bad  rhymes  on  a  dafFodill,  a  catch  fly,  or  a  flos  Adonis. 
Nor  do  we  think  that  th^  great  statesman^  had  he  been  alive, 
would  have  rewarded  our  author  by  a  snug  benefice  for  placing 
him  in  such  harmless  company. 

Art.  21. — Original  Poetry ;  consisting  of  fugitive  Pieces^  by  a  Lady 
lately  deceased.,  and  miscellaneous  Poems.  By  several  ^uthors^ 
London,  Crosby,  1811,  price  5s.  '^  ' 

WE  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the  productions  of  the  de- 
ceased lady  are  well  calculated  to  '  pourtray  the  loveliness  of 
virtue  and  the  deformity  of  vice ;'  and  that  the  whole  is  rendered 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  fervent  piety  and  true  devotion. 
They  are  on  the  following  subjects:  Friendship,  ' Happiness, 
Solitude,  Melancholy,  the  genius  of  Watts,  with  three  Psalms 
paraphrased,  a  fragment  (of  we  scarcely  know  what),  Reflections 
on  the  close  of  a  year,  and  commencement  of  a  new  oiie.  In 
each  of  these  we  have  found,  what  the  preface  promised-  us, 
virtue  and  vice  pourtrayed,  though  not  in  lines  above  medio- 
crity. They  are  all  of  them  of  rather  a  gloomy  cast,  written  in 
all  probability  to  fill  up  a  leisure  hour,  and  not  intended  t6 
meet  the  public  eye.  Indeed  they  are  so  few,  that,  without  tlie 
aid  of  the  miscellaneous  addition,  they  would  hot  have  made  a 
book  even  in  this  age  of  book-making.  The  best  of  these  little 
pieces  is  that  on  Solitude ;  and  amongst  the  miscellaneous,  the 
Picture  of  rural  Life  has  the  most  merit.  The  appendix  con- 
sists of  five  letters  on  the  subject  of  happiness,  all  very  good, 
very  holy,  and  very  melancholy,  full  of  faith,  and  full  of  hope 
of  meeting  witli  pardon,  with  love,  and  with  peace  through  a 
crucified  Redeemer. 

Art.  22. — Poems  on  moral  and  religious  Subjects,  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed, introductory  Remarks  on  a  Course  of  female  Education.  By 
A.  Flowerdew.  Third  Edition;  containing  several  additional 
Poems.     London,  Sherwood,  &c.  5s. 

THIS  little  volume  exhibits  some  pleasing  specimens  of  the 
good  sense  and  piety  of  the  amiable  writer.  The  efficacy  of 
Hope  is  thus  feelingly  expressed : 

'  Yes  ;  gentle  Hope  !  sweet  cheering  power, 
_   Thou  never  prov'st  unkind. 
At  thy  approach  the  fiend  despair. 
Swift  flies  the  tortur'd  mind. 

*  Thy  hand  alone  supports  my  soul 
Through  every  gloomy  way ; 
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Still  pointing  to  the  gentle  calm 
That  ends  the  stormy  day. 

*  What  though  affliction's  storm  seems  long. 

Yet  with  this  life  'twill  cease ; 
Time  soon  will  bring  me  to  the  tomb, 
Where  I  shall  rest  in  peace. 

*  Beyond  the  grave  that  soon  must  close 

Around  my  mould'riug  clay ; 
My  kind  conductress  leads  me  on. 
To  realms  of  endless  day. 

*  There  all  his  dark  mysterious  ways. 

My  Father  will  reveal ; 
There  shall  I  know  'tis  Wisdom's  self 
Prescribes  whate'er  I  feel.* 

The  intrddiictory  remarks  on  a  course  of  Female  Educa- 
tion, are  practical  and  judicious.  From  the  end  of  the  vo- 
lume we  learn  that  Mrs.  F.  conducts  a  school  for  twelve 
young  ladies  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  ¥fe  wish  her 
success. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

^RT.  23. — Dix^s  Juvenile  Atlas^  containing  forty-four  Maps^  with 
plain  Directions  for  copying  them.  Designed  for  junior  Classes. 
London,  Darton,  4to.  10s.  6d.  and  full  coloured,  14s. 

THE  practice  of  copying  maps  is  of  great  service  to  perpe* 
tuate  the  figures,  magnitudes,  and  positions  of  countries,  the 
courses  of  rivers,  the  distances  of  places,  &c.  in  the  memory. 
The  present  work  of  Mr.  Dix  will  answer  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing, in  a  very,  effectual  manner,  the  first  outlines  of  geography ; 
but  the  maps  are  very  deficient  in  the  names  of  places,  which 
might  have  been  rendered  more  numerous  with  advantage  to 
the  learner;  and  without  too  much  crowding  the  surface  of  the 
plates. 

» 

Art.  24. — .4n  Account  of  the  Ravages  committed  in  Ceylon  by  Small* 
pox^  previously  to  the  Introduction  of  faceination ;  with  a  State' 
nient  of  the  Circumstances  attending  the  Inlroduction.,  Progress,  and 
Success  of  T^aecine  Inoculation  in  that  Island,  fiy  Thomas  Christie^ 
M.D.  jyiemher  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians^  London,  and  of 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  Edinburgh ;  and  lately  Medical  t^uper- 
intendent-general  in  Ceylon.     London,  Murray,  1811,  8vo.  ' 

WE  shall  notice,  as  briefly  as  we  can,  the  principal  facts  \% 
the  present  publication.  As  soon  as  the  Hon.  Frederick  Nortji 
became  governor  of  Ceylon,  he  humanely  ordered  hospitals  to 
be  established  for  the  reception  of  those,  who  were  afflicted  with 
the  9mall-pox,  as  well  as  with  a  view  of  extendiog  the  practice 
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of  inoculation.  He  at  the  same  time  made  several  wise  and 
cautionary  regulations  for  diminishiug  the  horrors  of  that  infec- 
tious malady,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Columbo  are  said  to 
have  been  generally  visited  *  during  the  prevalence  of  the  south- 
west monsoon/  This  constantly  recurring  plague  made  great 
ravages  in  the  island,  often  depopulating  whole  villages,  and 
spreading  horror  and  despair  wherever  it  appeared.  In  1800 
Mr.  Christie,  the  autlior  of  this  pamphlet,  was  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  small-pox  hospitals  in  Ceylon.  He  details  the  plan 
of  these  establishments,  by  which  the  variolous  malady  was  re- 
pressed, and  the  sufferings  of  the  infected  alleviated.  From 
the  1st  of  October,  1800,  to  the  80th  of  September,  1802,  the 
number  of  persons  with  uat^iral  small-pox  in  the  hospitals  and 
villages  in  Ceylon  amounted  to  2110,  of  whom  473  fell  victims 
to  the  disiease.  The  number  of  inocuhited  persons  was  4158, 
and  of  these  108  died.  In  August,  1802,  the  vaccine  virus,  or, 
as  we  should  rather  call  it,  the  variolous  antidote^  was  intro- 
duced into  Cfylon.  By  the  wise*  regulations  of  the  government, 
and  the  h|eiiV'>lent  activity  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  it  was 
rapidly  diffused  over  the  island.  By  a  very  judicious  plan  of 
proceeding,  all  farther  inoculations  for  the  small-pox  were  pro- 
hibited ;  and  the  previous  establishments  for  that  disease  aban- 
doned'as  unnecessary,  whilst  the  most  efficacious  means  were 
employed  for  spreading  the  blessing  of  vaceinaiiou.  In  little 
more  than  three  months  after  tlic  introduction  of  the  cow-pox 
into  Ceylon,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persous  l^d  been  vacci- 
nated without  *  any  sinister  event,  or  dangerous  symptom'  su- 
pervening, in  consequence  of  the  inoculation.  Various  trials 
/were  made  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine  antidote;  and 
that  efficacy  was  established  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every 
person  capable  of  forming  an  opision  on  the  subject.  As  « 
proof  of  its  preservative  virtue,  the  sraail-pox,  wliich  for  eight 
preceding  years  had  been  constantly  prevalent,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  in  the  Pettah,  or  Black  Town  of  Columbo,  was  in 
1803  banished  from  the  neighbourhood  of  that  settlement.  In 
jMay,  1805,  the  small-pox  '  prevailed  in  the  Candian  country,' 
but  it  did  not  infest  the  British  territory,  though  it  increased 
4lie  number  of  applicants  for  vaccination.  After  this  some  few 
-•uses  of  small-pox  occasionally  occurred  at  Columbo,  but  no 
'person  caught  it  who  had  been  vaccinated.  In  1806  no  less 
than  26,207  persons  were  vaccinated  throughout  tlie  different 
districts  in  Ceylon;  and  the  aggregate  of  vaccinations  since  the 
year  1802,  ainounted  to  103,335.  We  are  happy  to  state  that 
vaccination  has  now  been  so  generally  diffused  throughout  the 
iifiland,  that  the  recurrence  of  the  variolous  plague  need  no 
4onger  be  an  object  of  alarm. 
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Art.  35. — 77iP  Poetical  JForka  of  Oliver  Goldsmith^  with  RemarlcSt* 
attempting  to  uscrrtain^  chiefly  from  local  Observui' on ^  the  actual 
Scene  nf  the  Deson^'d  tillage;  and  illustrative  Efii;rai  Jngi  by  Mr* 
Alkin,  from  Druii^ings  taken  upon  llw  Spot.     Bi^  tli:'  Rev.  R.  ff, 
Newefl,  B.D.     London,  Suttaby,  181 K 

WE  are  induced  to  notice  this  splendid  edition  of  Gold- 
smith's poptioal  works  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  the  engravings, 
and  the  intei-est which  we  felt  in  perusing  Mr  NewelPs  topo^ra- 
phi<:al  remarks.  The  engravings  are  ^ix  m  number,,  besides  an 
exquisite  vignette,  which  is  placed  under  the  inscription  of  the 
sict^trhes  to  Mr.  William  Payne/  Mr.  Neweli  has  endeavoured^ 
and  we  thiuk  successfully,  to  identify  the  scenery  of  the  De- 
serted Village,  with  that  of  Lishoy,  d  village  in  the  conilty  of 
Westmeaiii,  in  Ireland.  This  village  was  the  haunt  of'  Oofd- 
smnh's  early  years,  and  it  appears  to  have  made  an  imp^essi^n 
on  his  mind  which  was  never  aftervVards  effaced.  The  traces  of 
its  imagery  were  associated,  with  many  recollections  of  yout^i- 
ful  delight,  too  sweet  and  too  endearing  to  be  easily  forgotten. 

*  If,'  says  Goldsmith  in  a  letter  to  his  brotlier-in-law,  Daniel 
Hodson,  Esq.  of  Lishoy,  *  I  climb  up  Hampstead  Hill,  than 
where  nature  never  exhibited  a  more  magnificent  prospect^  E 
confess  it  fine;  but  then  I  had  rather  be  placed  on  the  little 
mount  before  Lishoy  gate,  and  there  take  in  to  me  the  most 
pleasing  horizon  hi  nature.'  *'  The  inliabitants  of  Lishoy,'  says 
Mr.  Newell,  *  point  out  remains  of  the  principal  objects  in  the 
poem,  and  all  of  them,  in  situation  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  description  here  given.' 

The  lovers  of  Goldsmith  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  thankful 
to  Mr.  Newell  for  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  to  illustrate  th© 
scenery,  &c.  of  his  Deserted  Village. 

Art.  26. — A  serious  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Practice  of  Vacci- 
nation^ in  which  the  late  Failure  of  that  Operation  in  the  Family  of 
Earl  Grosvenor  is  particularly  adverted  to.  Sotd  for  the  Benejit  of 
the  Portuguese  Sufferers,     Loudon,  Murray,  1811,  8vo. 

THIS  address  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  those,  whose 
apprehensions  of  the  general  insecurity  of  vaccination  have 
been  excited  by  the  particular  case  of  failure  in  the  Grosvo%ior 
family.  The  vivid  sensation  of  alarm,  which  was  occasioned 
by  that  case,  is  a  proof  that  those  instances  in^Vhich  the  vaccine 
inoculation  fails  to  prevent  the  infection  of  small-pox,  miist 
be  considered  as  extraordinary  anomalies,  from  which  do  coiv 
elusion  can  be  drawn  which  can^at  all  aflfect  the  generaLreasqi^ 
ing  on  the  subject,  or  invalidate  the  inference  which  is  forced 
upon  us  by  the  multiplicity  of  cases  in  which  the  vaccine  ino- 
culation lias  completely  counteracted  the  force  of  the  variolou* 
tontagioo.    W^ith  aU  Uie  isolated  i£k9taQ««s  of  tbe  insecurity  of 
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vaccination  which  the  most  zealous  Anti-vaccinisti  can  produce, 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  vaccine  to  the  var'olou«  inocula- 
tion are  susceptible  of  demonstrative  proof,  as  far  as  such  proof 
can  be  founded  on  arithmetical  calculation.  Vaccination  has 
now  been  tried  in  some  millions  of  cases  in  different  parts  and 
climates  of  the  world,  and  well  attested  instances  of  its  occa- 
sional failure  in  certain  peculiarities  of  constitution  are  so  few 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  cotiside'ratiofi  in  that  enlsu-ged  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  subject  which  philosophy  suggests  and 
humanity  approves. 

Art.  27. — ^Practical  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Flower  Paintings  com," 
prchendin^  Instructions  in  the  Drawings  Chiaro-Scuro^  Choice^  Com* 
position^  Colouring,  and  Execution  or  Finishing  of  Flowers ^  to- 
gether  with  general  Dire  :r ions  and  Accounts  of  the  Lives  and 
fForks  of  eminent  Fl'ii-er  Painters.  By  John  Cart  Burgess,  Pro-^ 
fessor  and  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  an  Exhibiter 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  London.  London,  Eber,  ISll, 
.price  88. 

Mr.  burgess's  Instructions  on  Flower  Painting  are  laid  down 
in  a  plain  and  judicious  manner,  so  that  by  a  little  attekion  the 
learner  may  derive  as  much  advantage  from  itiis  a  voile  of  this 
Kind  can  confer.  Mr.  Burgess  points  out  the  most  material' 
part  in  drawing,  which  in  flower  painting  particularly,  cannot 
be  too  attentively  studied,  namely,  the  outline,  on  the  nicety  of 
which  the  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the  painting  so  much  depend. 
Nor  is  the  study  of  the  Chiaro-Scuro  an  object  of  inferior  im- 
portance, and  this  we  very  seldom  see  i;ha^te1y  executed. 
The  art  of  painting  flowers  consists  in  the  knowkdije  and  prac* 
iite  of  the  following  component  parts.  The  Outline,  theChiaro- 
Scoro,  the  Choice  of  Subjects,  the  Grouping,  the  Colouring, 
and  the  Finishing.  Young  students,  without  staying  minutely 
to  study  the  Outline,  are  usually  impatient  to  advance  too  ra- 
pidly, and  thus  neglect  the  attainment  of  those  rudiinents  of  the 
art,  whi^h  are^^  essential  for  the  painter  perfectly  to  under- 
stand, as  it  is  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language  before  you 
can  write  it  well.  Our  Misses  and  Masters  are  apt  to  think  them- 
selves perfectly  au  fait  at  flower  painting,  provided  they  can  daub 
over  a  rose  or  a  wreath  of  nondescripts ;  here  tl.ey  stop,  and 
do  Act  attempt  anv  thing  further,  w  hereas  flower-painting  requires 
much  studious  toil,  much  nicety  and  exactness,  and  very  deli- 
cate colouring.  A  correct  and  fr^e  outline  ought  never  to  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  scholar  should  for  some  length  of  time 
be  confined  to  the  copying  of  the  outlines  of  flowers  only,  if  he 
wish  to  attain  any  degree  of  excellence.  In  order  to  acquire 
freedom  and  boldness,  beginners  should  sketch  from  large  objects, 
and  they  should  never  forget,  that  there  is  as  much  spirit  in  a 
good  outline,  as  there  is  in  the  colouring  and  finishing  of  the 
piece.    Mr.  Burgess  very  properly  lays  ^reat  stress  upon  this 
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branch  of  the  art,  and  very  sensibly  enforces  the  necessity  of 
observing  it.  The  next  part  of  importance  is  the  Chiaro-Scuro, 
and  this  can  be  attained  only  by  an  unremitting  attention  to  na- 
tural Objects.  In  this  work,  the  author  furnishes  very  good  in- 
structions for  throwiui;  on  the  lights  and  shades,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  masterly  combination  of  the  outline,  for  outline  will 
have  no  advantage,  if  unaccompanied  with  a  *  judicious  display 
of  light  and  shade/  His  observations  on  the  choice  of  subjects 
he  divides  into  the  simple,  the  pleasing,  the  beautiful,  the  ele- 
gant, and  the  grand;  but  on  this  subject  he  does  not  point  out 
any  thing  very  striking  or  new,  any  more  than  on  the  Grouping 
or  Composition.  In  the  latter  mueh  depends  on  the  observation 
of  nature  and  in  placing  the  flowers  so  that  their  separate  co- 
lours and  forms  set  off  each  other,  whilst  they  are  so  arranged 
as  to  have  an  easy  and  graceful  appearance.  The  student  will 
derive  much  benefit  from  attending  to  what  Mr.  Burgess  re- 
marks on  colouriug.  Much  depeiids'on  well  mixing  the  colours. 
Mr.  B.  dissuades  us  from  mixing  the  colours  with  spirits,  as  this 
method  gives  only  a  temporary  brilliancy.  His  directions  on 
colours,  and  their  use,  are  very  plain  and  sensible.  The 
camers-hair  pencils,  when  well  pointed,  may  certainly  answer 
every  purpose  for  flower  painting;  but  w^e  must  own,  that  we 
give  the  preference  to  the  pencils  of  sables'  i^air,  if  they  «ire  per- 
fectly secured  in  the  quill.  This  little  treatise  will  be  useful  to 
the  learn«?r,'and  it  might  have  been  s^ili  more  so,  if  Mr.  Burgess 
had  omitted  the  trifling  biographical  notices  of  several  painters 
at  the  end.  This  would  have  lessened  the  price  of  the  work, 
or  the  same  quantity  of  letter-press  might  have  been  devoted  to 
matter  more  conducive  to  proficiency  in  the  elegant  art  of  flower 
painting. 

SO^^OKAEOYS  OiAinOTS  stti  KOAflNXl.  Sophoclis 
(Fdipni  Coloneiis,  cujii  notisy  ex  editionibus  Rich.  F.  P.  Brunck^ 
ifc.  in  usum  tc'iolce  Harroviensis.  Mackialay,  Londini,  11810, 
»mall  8vo.-  -; 

WE  have  s<?me>vhere  mentioned  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  which 
preceded  this  neat  little  single  play,  and  cursorily  commended 
the  form  in  which  it  appeared,  adding,  however,  a  remark  or  two, 
which  we  thoiight  might  benefit  such  an  edition  of  Sophocles's 
plays,  of  which  these  are  the  two  first  parts.  The  notes  are 
past  criticism  in  the  present  day:  they  are  collated  from  the  two 
editions  printed  at  Strasbourg  in  1786  and  1788. 

Th^  ^pographical  correctness  and  execution  of  the  book,  its 
moderate ^si^(^  its  reasonsable  price,  and  its  invaluable  notes, 
will  recommend  the  present  impression  very  speedily,  if  other 
large  seminaries  do  not,  through  a  jealousy  of  the  Establish- 
ment for  which  it  is  printed,  shut  their  eyes  to  its  excellencies^ 
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Alpltahetical  Catahgue;or  List  of  Books  puhlishevt 
in  September,  1811. 


A  VINDICATJON  of  the  Reign 
of  George  the  Third,  including  a. 
Review  of  Politics,  from  his  Acces- 
sion to  the  present  day,  3is.  6d.  ■ 

A  Letter  upon  the  mischievous 
Inlluenee  of  ;hc  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion, as  it  actually  exists,  &c.  Trau- 
Skited  from  El  Espanol,  ^vo.  2s. 

Bovyer,  R.  G.  L.  L.  B. — Compara- 
tiv«  View  of  the  two  Systems  of 
Education  for  the  infant  Poor.  Is. 

Dodson  Jo!m,  hh-  D. — A  Report 
6f  the  Judgment  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  in  the  Case  of  Dalryraple, 
&c.  on  the  Subject  of  private  Mar- 
riages in  Scotland,  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

"De  Luc,  J.'N.  Esq.  F.R.9.  Geo- 
togical  Travels  in  England,  2  volsi 
8vo   11.  48. 

Dulau. — Catalogue  des  livres  Es- 
pag:nols  et  Portuguese,  Is. 

Hooker    William    Jackson.  —  A 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Ireland,  8vo. 

Jameson  Thomas,  M.  D. — Essays 
en  the  Changes  of  the  Human  Body 
at  its  different  Ages,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
9s. 

Kentish  John. — A  Serm«n  on  the 
Cenneotion  between  the  Simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  leading  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Protes'^ant  Cause,  Is. 

Lewis,  M.  G. — One  o'Clock  ;  or, 
the  Knight  and  the  Wood  Daimou. 
S*.  6d. 

Martin  Jam«s — Translations  froqi 


ancient  Irish  Manuscripts  and  other 
Poems.     7s. 

Madame  de  Genlia. — Histoire  dss 
femines  Fcan9aises  lesplus  celebres, 
2  vols.  10s.      .  ^ 

M'Cai'lon  Andrcnicus,  M.  D.  — 
The  Christian  Alphabet.  8s. 

Naldi,  Guisippe. — The  Alien,  or 
an  Answer  to  Mr.  Grevilie**  State-, 
meut,  Sk.c.  3cj. 

Phillips,  Richard. — >  Ap  Experw 
mental  Examination  of  the  Phar- 
macopceid^Londinensis. 

Plaintive  Paul,  Esq.  Life  and  Ad-* 
ventures  of,  12mo.  10s.  6d. 

Projector  (The)  a  periodical  Pa.» 
per;  3  vols.  8v6.  11.7s  "^ 

Ring  John,  Surgeon. — A  Treatise 
on  the  Gout.  8vo.  6s. 

Reece  Richard,  M.  D. — A  practi- 
cal Treatise  on  the  different  Species 
of  pulmonary  Consumption,  &c.  5s. 

Sumbell,  Mrs.  late  Wells.— Me- 
moirs of  her  Life,  written  by  her- 
self    3  vols.  12mo.  11.  Is. 

The  Cap  fitted,  or  the  Sequel  of  a 
Vision  by  one  of  the  Sisterhood.  2s. 

The  Loedon  Catalogue  of  Books, 
with  tlieir  Sizes  and  Prices  to 
August,  181 1. 

Thelwall,  J.  Esq.— The  Vestibule 
of  Eloquence,   lOs.  6d. 

Vince,  Rev.  S.  Archdeacon  of 
Bedford, — A  Charge  on  the  Divi- 
sions of  Christians.  8vo.  2s. 


This  Day  is  published^  price  2s,  6d» 
THE 

APPENDIX 

TO    THE 

CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

SERIES  THE  THIRD. 
VOL.  XXIII. 


THE 

CRITICAL   REVIEW, 

SERIES  THE  THIRD. 
VoirXXIV.  OCTOBER,  1811.  iVo!7/- 


Art.  I. — Exploratory/  Travels  through  the  Western  7Vn7* 
iories  of  North  America ,-  comprising  a  Voyage  from 
St,  Louis  on  the  Mississippi^  to  the  Source  of  that  River^ 
and  a  journet/  through  the  interior  of  Louisiana,  and  the 
North' Eastern  Provinces  of  New  Spain,  Performed  in 
the  Years  1805,  1806,  1807,  by  Order  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Bjj  Zehulon  Montgomeri/ 
Pike^  Major  6th  Regiment  United  States  Lifantry. 
London,  Longman,  1811,  4to, 

IN  the  course  of  last  year  an  authorized  copy  of  the 
manuscript  of  these  travels  was  '  brought  to  this  country, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  editor,'  Mr.  Thomas 
Rees,  who  appears  to  have  made  no  alterations  of  any 
moment  in  the  work,  except  in  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
position of  part  of  the  materials.  The  following  are  the 
instructions  which  Major  (then  Lieutenant)  Pike  received 
from  General  Wilkinson  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  his  travels : 

*  You  will  please  to  take  the  course  of  the  river  (Mississippi) 
and  calculate  distances  by  time,  noting  rivers,  creeks,  highlands, 
prairies,  islands,  rapids,  shoals,  mines,  quarries,  timber,  water, 
aoil,  Indian  villages  and  settlements,  in  a  diary  to  comprehend 
reflections  on  the  winds  and  weather.  It  is  interesting  to  go- 
vernment to  be  informed  of  the  population  and  residence  of  the 
several  Indian  nations,  of  the  quantity  and  species  of  skins  and 
furs  they  barter  per  annuHi,  and  th^ir  relative  price  to  goods ; 
of  the  tracts  of  country  on  which  they  generally  make  their 
hunts,  and  the  people  with  whom  they  trade,     You  will  b« 
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pleased  to  examine  strictly  for  an  intermediate  point  between 
this  place  and  the  Prairie  des  Chicns,  suitable  for  a  military 
post,  and  also  on  the  Oiiisconsin,  near  its  mouth,  for  a  similar 
establishment,  and  will  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Indians  for 
their  erection,  liitoi  luing  them  that  they  are  intended  to  increase 
their  trade,  and  ameliorate  their  condition.  You  will  please  to 
proceed  to  ascend  tlte  main  bnmc  h  of  the  river  until  you  reach 
the  source  of  it,  or  the  season  ra^y  forbid  your  further  progress 
without  endangering  your  return  before  the  waters  are  frozen 
up.  You  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  latitude  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  in  your  route,  with  the  extent  of  the  naviga- 
tion, and  the  direction  of  the  different  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Mississippi;  and  you  will  not  fail  to  procure  specimens  of 
whatever  you  may  find  curious  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or 
animal  kingdom/     *     *     * 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1805,  Major  Pike  set  out  affree- 
ably  to  his  instructions.  His  company  consisted  of  one 
Serjeant,  two  corporals,  and  seventeen  privates.  They 
proceeded  from  St.  Louis  '  in  a  keel  boat  about  seventy 
feet  long,  provisioned  for  four  months*  It  would  be  very 
tedious  and  uninteresting  to  follow  our  traveller  in  the 
dry  details  of  his  journal,  and  minutely  to  relate  how  far 
he  proceeded  by  day,  and  where  he  slept  at  night,  with  a 
dry  geographical  enumeration  of  places  and  distances. 
Our  object  therefore  shall  be  to  select  and  blend  together 
the  prominent  features  of  the  route  and  of  the  adventures 
of  the  author. 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  ^  the 
current  is  rapid,  and  the  navigation,  at  low  water,  ob- 
structed by  sand-bars.*  The  cuiTent  of  the  Mississippi  i6 
gentle  till  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  w^her<*, 
owing  to  the  sand-banks  and  islands  it  becomes  violently 
agitated.  About  five  miles  above  Buffalo  river  the  Mis- 
sissippi is  expanded  '  nearly  two  miles  in  width.'  From 
the  Illinois  to  Salt  river,  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Missis- 
sippi '  is  either  immediately  bordered  by  beautiful  cedar- 
cliffs,  or  the  ridges  may  be  seen  at  a  distance.'  The  width 
of  the  river  is  about  three-fourths  >of  a  mile  at  the  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles  from  the  Missouri, 
where  its  waters  are  joined  by  those  of  the  riviere  des 
Moines  from  the  north-west. 

'  From  the  first  Reynard  village  to  the  lead  mines,  the  Mis- 
sissippi evidently  becomes  narrower,  but  the  navigation  is  there- 
by rendered  much  less  difficult.  The  shores  consist,  in  general, 
of  prairie,  which,  if  not  immediately  bordering  on  the  river, 
can  be  seen  through  4he  thin  skirts  of  forest  that  in  some  places 
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Jine  the  banks :  the  timber  is  generally  maple,  birch,  and  oak, 
and  the  soil  very  excellent.  In  this  place  we  have  seen  only  a 
few  turivics  and  deer,  the  latter  of  which  are  pretty  numerous 
from  the  river  des  Moines/ 

On  the  6th  of  September.  Major  Pike  marked  out  a  po- 
sition for  a  fort  on  the  Ouisconsin,  about  three  miles 
distant  from  its  mouth,  where  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  Ouisconsin  enters  the  Misissippi  in  latitude 
43^  44'  8". 

*  This  river  is  the  grand  source  of  communication  between  the 
lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  is  the  route  by  which  all  the 
traders  of  Mjchillimackinac  convey  their  goods,  for  the  trade 
of  the  Mississippi,  from  St.  Louis  to  the  river  de  Corbeau,  and 
the  confluent  streams  which  are  in  those  boundaries/ 

The  village  of  the  Prairie  des  Chiens,  is  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ouisconsin,  about  one  league 
from  its  mouth.  In  the  autumn  there  is  a  concourse  of 
traders  at  this  place  from  the  Michillimackinac  and  other 
parts. 

*  They  again  meet  here  in  the  spring  on  their  return  from 
their  wintering  grounds,  accompanied  by  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  Indians,  when  they  hold  a  fair,  the  one  to  dispose  of 
the  remainder  of  their  goods,  and  the  others  their  reserved 
peltries/ 

As  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  not  restricted  amongst 
this  heterogeneous  mass,  greaf  disorders  must  be  expected 
to  arise,  but  they  are  said  to  be  less  common  than  for- 
merly. 

A  few  gentlemen  reside  at  Prairie  des  Chiens,  who  are 
said  not  to  be  ■  eticient  in  that  hospitality  which  characte- 
rizes t-ie  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.  The  connections  be- 
tween the  traders  and  the  Indian  women  are  become  so 
general,  that  '  almost  one  half  the  in!iabitants  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  have  the  blood  of  tne  Aborigines  in  . 
their  veins.' 

At  Prairie  des  Chiens  Major  Pike  procured  two  inter- 
preters, one  named  Pierre  Rosseau,  who  was  to  perform 
the  whole  voyage,  the  ot'ier,  Joseph  Reinville,  who  was 
to  accompany  him  as  high  as  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony. 
On  the  eighin  of  September  our  traveller  recommenced 
his  voyage,  and  the  next  day  encamped  on  an  island  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  about  live  miles  below 
the  river  Jowa.  '  The  .Iowa  river,'  says  the  author,  '  is 
about  one  hundred  miles  wide  at  its  mouth.'    Here  i«  some 
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blunder;  for  according  to  the  map  it  does  not  appear 
above  half  a  mile  wide. 

Whilst  Major  Pike  was  encamped  near  the  Jowa,  Le 
Feuille,  a  chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  sent  him  word  by 
an  embassy  of  six  young  men,  '  that  he  had  waited  three 
days  with  meat,  &c.  but  that  last  night  he  had  })egun, 
to  drink,  and  that  on  the  next  day  he  would  receive  me 
with  his  people  sober.'  On  the  arrival  of  Major  Pike  and 
his  retinue,  opposite  the  lodges  of  the  Sioux,  they  were 
saluted  with  '  what  might  be  termed  three  rounds'  with 
ball.  This  salute,  though  intended  as  a  compliment, 
would  not  have  been  very  acceptable  to  some  persons,  as 
the  Indians  do  not  appear  to- have  been  so  sober  as  might 
have  been  wished,  and  some  of  them  were  ambitious  of 
trying  how  near  they  could  fire  to  the  boat.  Major  Pike 
found  a  '  clean  mat  and  pillow  provided  for  him  at  the 
chief's  lodge;'  and  'on  a  pair  of  small  crutches'  a  pipe 
placed  before  him,  which  he  was  to  shew  to  all  the  bands 
of  the  Sioux  higher  up  the  Mississippi,  instead  of  a  letter 
of  recommendation.  Major  Pike  explained  to  the  chief 
the  different  objects  he  had  in  view  in  his  voyage  up  the 
Mississippi,  and  tke  intentions  of  the  American  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Indians  since  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  from  the  Spaniards.  Major  Pike  told  the  chief 
that  he  '  accepted  his  pipe  with  pleasure,  as  the  gift  of  a 
great  man  and  a  brother.' 

After  a  grateful  dinner  of  wild  rye  and  venison,  Major 
Pike  was  present  at  a  curious  dance,  in  which 

*  Men  and  women  danced  indiscriminately.  They  were  all 
dressed  in  the  gayest  manner ;  each  had  in  their  hand  a  smali 
skin  of  some  description ;  they  frequently  ran  up,  pointed  their 
skin,  and  gave  a  puff  with  their  breath ;  when  the  person  blown 
at,  whether  man  or  woman,  would  fall,  and  appear  to  be  almost 
lifeless,  or  in  great  agony,  but  would  recover  slowly^  rise,  and 
join  in  the  dance.  This  they  called  their  great  medicine,  or,  as 
I  understood  the  word,  the  dance  of  religion ;  the  Indians  be- 
lieving that  they  actually  puffed  something  into  each  other's 
bodies,  which  occasioned  the  falling,  «!tc.  Every  person  is  not 
admitted  to  take  a  part;  they  who  wish  to  join  them  must  first 
make  valuable  presents  to  the  society,  to  the  amount  of  forty 
or  fiifty  dollars,  and  give  a  feast,  they  are  then  admitted  with 
great  ceremony.  Mr.  Frazer,  who  had  accompanied  the  author 
ifrora  Prairie  de^  Chiens,  informed  me  that  he  was  once  in  the 
lodge  with  some  young  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  club, 
when  %ne  of  their  dancers  coming  in,  they  immediately  threw 
their  blankets  over  him,  and  forced  him  out  of  the  lodge.  Mr. 
F.  laughed  at  them,  and  the  young  Indians  called  him  a  fool^  and 
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said,  *'  he  did  not  know  what  the  dancer  might  blow  into  his 
body."' 

On  the  IGtli  of  September  our  traveller,  at  the  entrance 
of  Lake  Pepin,*  passed  the  Chippeway  river,  which  ap- 
pears a  deep  and  majestic  stream.  It  is  half  a  mile  wide 
at  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  has  a  communi- 
cation with  the  Montreal  river,  and  thence  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  shores  of  the  Mississippi  from  Prairie  des 
Chiens  to  the  Chippeway 

*  are  more  than  three  quarters  prairie  on  both  sides,  or  more 
properly  speaking  bald  hills,  which  instead  of  running  parallel 
with  the  river,  form  a  continual  succession  of  high  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  and  low  vallies ;  they  appear  to  head  the  river,  and  to 
traverse  the  country  in  an  angular  direction.  These  hills  and 
vallies  exhibit  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  views  I 
ever  saw ;  but  this  irregular  scenery  is  sometimes  interrupted 
by  a  wide  extended  plain,  which  brings  to  mind  the  verdant 
lawn  of  civilized  regions,  and  would  almost  induce  the  traveller 
to  imagine  himself  in  the  centre  of  a  highly  cultivated  planta- 
tion. The  timber  of  this  division  is  generally  birch,  elm,  and 
cotton  wood,  all  the  cliffs  being  bordered  by  cedars,' 

The  Mississippi,  from  the  head  of  Lake  Pepin  for  about 
twelve  miles  to  the  Cannon  river,  branches  into  many 
channels,  and  forms  numerous  islands.  It  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower  and  less  obstructed  by  idands,  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  river  St.  Croix  on  the  east.  Lake  St.  Croix 
which  communicates  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  Burnt 
river,  with  '  a  portage  of  half  a  mile  only,'  forms  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  '  the  most  preferable  communication 
that  can  be  had  with  the  north-west,  from  this  part'  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  23d  of  September,  Major  Pike  obtained  from  a 
council  of  Indian  chiefs  a  grant  of  land  at  the  falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  and  at  St,  Croix. 

'  It  was  somewhat  difficult  to  get  them  to  sign  a  grant,  as 
they  conceived  their  word  of  honour  should  be  taken  without 
any  mark.'  From  the  *  river  St.  Peter's  to  the  falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  the  Mississippi  is  contracted  between  high  hills,  and 
is  one  continued  rapid  or  fall,  the  bottom  being  covered  with 
rocks,  which  (in  low  water)  are  some  feet  above  the  surface, 
leaving  narrow  channels  between  them.' 


*  Ry  observation,  Major  P.  states  the  h«ad  of  Lake  Pepin  to  be  in  la- 
titude 44"  58'  8". 
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We  shall  not  minutely  trace  the  route  of  Major  Pike 
from  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony  to  the  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  proceeded  up  the  stream;  and  he  and  his 
companions  had  frequently  to  wade,  and  sometimes  neai'ly 
all  day,  to  force  the  boats  over  rocks  and  shoals,  and  draw 
them  through  the  precipitous  current.  Sometimes  the 
rocks  had  not  a  foot  of  water  on  them,  and  at  other  times 
the  next  step  would  be  '  in  the  water  over  their  heads.* 
Major  Pjke  had  his  boats  unloaded  and  their  cargoes  se- 
cured at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty- three 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Here 
he  buiit  a  fort  to  protect  his  property  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Indians,  and  left  some  of  his  party  at  the  spot  whilst 
he  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  farther  object  of  his  voyage. 
For  this  purpose  he  constructed  two  canoes;  and  after- 
wards made  sledges  when  the  river  became  covered  with 
ice. 

On  Red  Cedar  Lake,  which  is  situated  about  six  miles 
from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  Major  Pike 
found  a  small  establishment  belonging  to  the  north-west 
company,  under  lue  superintendence  of  Mr.  Grant.  The 
author  says  that  the  provision  ou  which  this  factory  is 
chiefly  dependent,  consists  of  wild  oats  which  they 
purchase  of  the  Indians  '  at  the  rate  of  about  one  dollar 
and  a  half  per  bushel.' 

On  the  1st  of  February,  1806,  our  traveller  arrived 
at  Leech  Lake,  which  '  is  the  main  source  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.' On  this  lake  Major  Pike  found  another  establish- 
ment belonging  to  the  north-west  company  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Hugh  M*Gillis,  who  received  our  author 
with  cordial  hospitality.  In  traversing  the  lake  some  of 
Major  Pike's  men  had  their  ears,  some  their  noses,  and 
some  their  chins  frozen.  On  the  9th  of  February,  says 
the  autlior, 

*  Mr.  M'Gillis  and  myself  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Anderson,  who 
resided  at  the  westend  of  the  lake;  found  him  eliciibly  situated 
as  to  trade,  but  his  houses  bad.  I  rode  in  a  cariole  for  one 
person,  constructed  in  the  following  manner;  boards  planed 
smooth,  turned  up  in  front  about  two  feet,  coming  to  a  point; 
and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  behind,  on  which  is  fixed  a 
box,  covered  w  ith  dressed  skins  painted ;  this  box  is  open  at 
the  top,  but  covered  in  front  about  two  thirds  of  the  length; 
the  horse  is  fasitened  between  the  shafts,  the  rider  wraps  liimself 
up  in  a  buffalo  robe,  sits  flat  down,  having  a  cushion  to  lean 
his  back  against ;  tlms  accoutred,  with  a  fur  cap,  &c.  he  may 
bid  defiance  to  the  wind  and  the  weather.* 
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Major  Pike  mentions  another  occasion  on  which  he  was 
drawn  at  '  least  ten  miles,  in  a  sleda^e,  by  two  small  dogs, 
which  were  loaded  with  two  hundred  pounds  weij^ht,  and 
went  so  fast,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  the  men  with  snow 
shoes  to  keep  up  with  them.'  On  the  ISth  of  February, 
Major  Pike  embraced  afkvourable  opportunity  for  taking 
the  latitude,  which  he  found  to  be  47"  42' 40."  N.  In 
1798,  Mr.  Thompson  determined  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  be  in  47°  38.' 

Major  Pike  exerted  himself  with  very  commendable 
pains  and  considerable  success  to  establish  peace  between 
the  several  tribes  of  Indians,  particularly  those  of  the 
Sioux  and  the  Chippeways.  The  author'  held  a  council 
with  the  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Leech,  and  at  Red  Lake^ 
Major  Pike,  amongst  other  things,  proposed,  that  some  of 
them  should  attend  him  on  his  return  to  St.  Louis.  After 
some  hesitation, 

<  the  Buck  and  Beau,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  young  war- 
riors, rose  and  offered  themselves  to  me  for  the  embassy ;  they 
were  accepted,  and  adopted  as  my  children,  and  I  was  installed 
tlieir  father.  Their  example  animated  others,  and  it  would  have 
been  no  difficult  matter  to  have  taken  a  company ;  two,  how- 
ever, were  sufficient.  I  determined,  that  it  should  be  my  care 
never  to  make  them  regret  the  noble  confidence  placed  in  me, 
for  I  would  have  protected  their  lives  with  my  own.  Tlie  Beau 
is  brother  to  the  Flat  Mouth.  I  gave  my  new  soldiers  a  dance  and 
a  dram ;  they  aiiempted  to  get  more  liquor,  but  a  firm  and 
peremptory  denial  convmced  them  I  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.' 

On  his  way  back  to  the  fort,  where  he  had  unloaded 
his  boats.  Major  Pike  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  that 
the  Serjeant,  whom  he  had  left  in  command  at  that  place, 
had  used  '  all  the  fine  hams  and  saddles  of  venison,'  which 
he  had  reserved  as  presents  for  his  friends,  had  broken 
open  his  trunk,  sold  some  articles  out  of  it,  and  had  traded 
with  the  Indians,  giving  them  spirits,  &c. 

.  *  Thus  after  I  had  used  in  going  up  the  river  with  my  party, 
(he  strictest  economy,  living  upon  two  pounds  of  frozen  vepisoa 
a  day,  in  order  that  we  might  have  provision  to  carry  us  down 
(the  Mississippi)  in  the  spring ; — this  fellow  had  been  squandering 
away  the  flour,  pork,  and  liquor,  during  the  winter,  while  we 
were  starving  with  hunger  and  cold.' 

Major  Pike  punislied  his  serjeant  by  reduction. 
On  the  18th  of  March,  Major  Pike,  who  was  now  on 
his  return  to  the  fort,  met  an  Indian, 
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*  whose  track,'  says  he,  *  we  pursued  through  almost  impene- 
trable woods,  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  camp.  Here 
there  was  one  of  the  finest  sugar  camps  I  almost  ever  saw,  the 
whole  of  the  timber  being  sugar  maples.  We  were  conducted 
to  the  chief's  lodge,  who  received  us  in  the  patriarchal  styles 
He  pulled  off  my  leggings  and  mockinsons,  put  me  in  the  best 
place  in  his  lodge,  and  offered  me  dry  clothes.  He  then  pre- 
sented us  with  syrups  of  the  maple  to  drink,  and  asked  whether 
I  preferred  eating  beaver,  swan,  elk,  or  deer  1  Upon  my  giving 
the  preference  to  the  first,  a  large  kettle  was  filled  with  it  by  his 
wife,  of  which  soup  was  made.  This  being  thickened  with 
flour,  we  had  what  I  then  thought  a  delicious  repast.  After  we 
had  refreshed  ourselves,  he  asked  whether  we  would  visit  his 
people  at  the  other  lodges  ?  Having  complied,  we  were  pre- 
sented in  each  with  something  to  eat,  by  some  with  a  bowl  of 
sugar,  by  others  beaver's  tails,  and  other  esteemed  delicacies. 
After  making  this  tour,  we  returned  to  the  chief's  lodge,  and 
found  a  birth  provided  for  each  of  us,  of  good  soft  bear  skins 
nicely  spread,  and  on  mine  there  was  a  large  feather  pillow.  I 
must  not  here  omit  to  mention  an  anecdote,  which  serves  to  cha- 
racterise more  particularly  the  manners  of  these  people.  This 
in  the  eyes  of  the  contracted  moralist  would  deform  my  hospi- 
table host  into  a  monster  of  libertinism ;  but  by  a  liberal  mind 
would  be  considered  as  arising  from  the  hearty  generosity  of  the 
wild  savage.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  observing  a  ring  on  one 
of  my  fingers,  he  inquired  if  it  was  gold  ?  He  was  told  it  was 
the  gift  of  one  with  whom  I  should  be  happy  to  be  at  that  time. 
He  seemed  to  think  seriously,  and  at  night  told  my  interpreter, 
**  that  perhaps  his  father  (as  they  called  me),  felt  much  grieved 
for  the  want  of  a  woman  ;  if  so,  he  could  furnish  him  with  one." 
He  was  answered,  that  with  us  each  man  had  but  one  wife,  and 
that  I  considered  it  strictly  my  duty  to  remain  faithful  to  her. 
This  he  thought  strange  (he  himself  having  three),  and  replied, 
**  that  he  knew  some  Americans  at  his  nation  who  had  half  a 
dozen  wives  during  the  winter."  The  interpreter  observed,  that 
they  were  men  without  character ;  but  that  all  of  our  great  men 
had  each  but  one  wife.  The  chief  acquiesced,  but  said  he  liked 
better  to  have  as  many  as  he  pleased.' 

On  the  6th  of  April,  Major  Pike  had  his  boats  loaded 
and  the  next  day  embarked  again  on  the  Mississippi  and 
pursued  his  Voyage  down  the  stream.  About  ten  miles 
above  Salt  River,  our  traveller  stopped  at  some  islands, 

*  where  there  were  pigeon  roosts,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes 
my  men  knocked  on  the  head  and  brought  on  board  about  three 
hundred.  I  had  frequently  heard  of  the. fecundity  of  this  bird, 
but  never  gave  credit  to  what  I  then  thought  to  approach  the 
marvellous ;  but  really  the  most  fervid  imagination  cannot  con- 
peive  their  numbers.    Their  noise  in  the  wood  was  like  the  con* 
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tinued  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  ground  may  be  said  to  have 
been  absolutely  covered  with  their  excrement.  The  young  ones 
wliich  we  killed"  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  old  ;  they  could  fly 
about  ten  steps,  and  were  one  mass  of  fat ;  their  craws  were 
filled  with  acorns  and  the  wild  pea.  They  were  still  reposing  on 
their  nests,  which  were  merely  small  bunches  of  sticks  joined, 
with  which  all  the  small  trees  were  covered.' 

On  the  SOth  of  April,  Major  Pike  and  his  party  arrived 
at  the  port  of  St.  Louis,  *  after  an  absence  of  eight  months 
and  twenty-two  days.' 

We  are  now  to  accompany  our  patient  and  sensible  tra- 
veller into  the  interior  of  Louisiana  in  the  years  1806  and 
1807. 

'  On  Tuesday/  says  he,  '  the  15th  of  July,  180G,  we  sailed 
from  the  landing  at  Belle  Fontaine,'  (four  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri),  *  about  three  o'clock,  p.  m.  in  two  boats. 
Our  party  consisted  of  tvvo  lieutenants,  one  surgeon,  one  Ser- 
jeant, two  corporals,  sixteen  privates,  and  one  interpreter.  We 
had  also  under  our  charge  chiefs  of  the  Osage  and  Paunee  na- 
tions, who,  with  a  number  of  women  and  children,  had  been  to 
Washington.  •  These  Indians  had  been  redeemed  from  captivity 
among  the  Potovvatomies,  and  were  now  to  be  restored  to  their 
friends  at  the  Osage  towns.  The  whole  number  of  Indians 
amounted  to  fifty-one.' 

Six  miles  below  St.  Charles^  on  the  south,  is  a  'coal 
hill,'  which  the  author  says,  '  would  probably  afford  suf- 
ficient fuel  for  all  the  population  of  Louisiana.'  On  the 
25th  of  July,  our  traveller  arrived  at  the  Gasconade 
River,  which  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  junction 
with  the  Missouri,  and  at  certain  seasons  is  navigable  fof 
a  hundred  miles. 

*  Every  morning,'  says  the  author,  *  we  were  awakened  by  the 
mourning  of  the  savages,  who  commenced  crying  about  day- 
light, and  continued  their  lamentations  for  the  space  of  an  hour. 
I  made  inquiry  of  my  interpreter  with  respect  to  this  practice, 
and  was  informed,  that  it  was  a  custom  not  only  with  those  who 
had  recently  lost  their  relatives,  but  also  others,  who  recalled  to 
mind  the  loss  of  some  friend,  dead  long  since,  who  joined  the 
other  mourners -purely  from  sympathy.  They  appeared  ex- 
tremely affected,  tears  ran  down  their  cheeks,  and  they  sobbed 
bitterly ;  but  in  a  moment  they  dry  their  cheeks  and  cease  their 
cries.  Their  songs  of  grief  generally  ran  thus:  **  My  dear 
father  exists  no  longer,  have  pity  on  me,  oh  great  spirit !  you 
see  I  cry  for  ever ;  dry  my  tears  and  give  me  comfort.*'  The 
warrior's  songs  are  to  the  following  effect ;  "  Our  enemies  have 
•lain  my  father  (or  mother),  he  is  lost  to  me  and  his  family ;  I 
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pray  to  you,  oh. master  of  life  !  to  preserve  me  until  I  revenge 
his  death,  and  then  do  with  me  as  thou  pleasest."    - 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Major  Pike  and  his  party  reached 
the  Osage  River.  '  From  the  Gasconade  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Osage  River,  tiie  southern  shore  of  the  Missouri  is 
hilly,  but  vrell  timbered.'  In  his  journal  for  the  15th  of 
August,  Major  Pike  remarks. 

*  To-day  I  passed  over  a  remarkably  large  rattle-snake  as  he 
lay  coiled  up,  and  trod  so  near  as  to  touch  it  with  my  foot,  it 
drawing  itself  up  to  make  room  for  my  heel.  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
followed  me,  was  on  the  point  of  treading  on  it,  bui  by  a  spring 
avoided  it.  I  then  turned  round  and  touched  it  with  my  ram- 
rod, but  it  shewed  no  disposition  to  bite,  and  appeared  quite 
peaceable :  the  gratitude  which  I  felt  towards  it  for  not  having 
bitten  me,  induced  me  to  save  its  life.' 

The  banks  of  the  Osage  River  from  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Gravel  River,  ai-e  said  to  be  covered 
with  timber,  and  to  consist  of  a  very  rich  soil.  On  the 
12th  of  August,  Major  Pike  discovered,  that  a  fur  cap  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  men  had  been  purloined  by  one  of 
the  Indian  chiefs  in  hi«?  company,  which  he  obliged  him  to 
surrender  up  to  the  lawful  owner.  This  incident  occa- 
sions Ma.jor  Pike  to  make  a  remark,  which  we  think  highly 
deserving  of  attention,  that  he  had  learned  by  experience 
from  his  intercourse  with  Indians,  '  that  if  you  have  jus- 
tice on  your  side  and  do  not  enforce  it,  they  universally 
despise  you.' 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Indians,  who  had  been  cap- 
tives among  the  Potowatomies,  to  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  Osage  towns,  a  scene  of  tenderness  ensued, 
which  perhaps  would  not  have  been  equalled  on  a  similar 
occasion  by  persons  in  more  polished  society.  The  kind 
sentiments  of  nature  exerted  their  influence,  without  any 
affectation  of  exaggerated  sensibility  on  one  side,  or  any 
forced  concealment  of  it  on  the  other.  Wives  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  their  husbands,  parents  embraced 
their  children,  and  children  their  parents,  &c.  whilst  all 
returned  '  thanks  to  the  good  god  for  having  brought 
them  once  more  together.' 

*  The  country  round  the  Osage  villages  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  that  the  eye  ever  beheld.  The  three  branches  of  the 
river,  viz.  the  large  eastern  fork,  the  middle  one  (up  which  you 
ascend),  and  the  northern,  all  winding  round  and  past  the 
villages,  giving  the  advantages  of  wood  and  water,  and  at  the 
-Same  time  the  extensive  prairie,  crowned  with  rich  and  luxuriant 
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grass  and  flowers,  gently  diversified  by  rising  swells  and  sloping 
lawns,  presenting  to  the  warm  imagination  the  future  seats  of 
husbandry,  the  numerous  herds  of  dorae.^tic  animal':,  which  are 
no  doubt  destined  to  crown  with  joy  these  happy  plains/ 

Major  Pike  describes  the  ^overnrtient  of  the  Osage  as 
a  sort  of  oligarchical  republic,  in  which  all  public  mea- 
sures are  proposed  by  the  chiefs  and  decided  bj  the  peo- 
ple. The  chiefs  never  undertake  any  affair  of  importance 
without  assembling  the  warriors  in  council,-  whence  the 
business  is  discussed  and  determined  by  the  majority.  The 
bulk  of  the  Osage  nation  is  composed  of  warriors  and 
hunters.     The  rest  are  divided  into  two  classes, 

*  cooks  and  doctors,  the  latter  of  whom  likewise  exercise  the 
functions  of  priests  or  magicians,  and  have  great  influence  on 
the  councils  of  the  nation,  by  their  pretended  divinations,  in- 
terpretations of  dreams,  and  magical  performances,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  will  be  better  given  by  the  following  incident, 
which  took  place  during  my  stay.  Having  had  all  the  doctors, 
^r  magicians,  assembled  in  the  lodge  of  Ca-ha-ga-tonga  (or 
Cheveu  Blanc),  and  about  five  hundred  spectators,  they  had  two 
rows  of  fires  prepared  around  the  spot  where  the  sacred  band 
was  stationed.  They  commenced  the  tragic  comedy  by  putting 
a  large  butcher's  knife  down  their  throats,  the  blood  appearing 
to  run  during  the  operation  very  naturally.  The  scene  was  con- 
tinued by  putting  sticks  through  their  noses,  swallowing  bones, 
and  taking  them  out  of  the  nostrils,  &c. :  at  length  one  fellow 
demanded  of  me  what  I  would  give  if  he  would  run  a  stick 
through  his  t<.ngue,  and  let  another  person  cut  off  the  piece  I 
I  replied  a  shirt;  he  then  apparently  performed  his  promise 
seemingly  with  great  pain,  forcing  a  stick  through  his  tongue, 
and  then  giving  a  knife  to  a  bye-stander,  who  appeared  to  cut  off 
the  piece,  which  he  held  to  the  light  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audience,  then  joined  it  to  his  tongue,  and  by  a  magical  charm 
healed  the  wound  immediately.  On  demanding  of  me  what 
I  thought  of  the  performance?  replied,  I  would  give  him 
twenty  shirts  if  he  would  let  me  cut  off  the  piece  of  his  tongue. 
This  disconcerted  him  a  great  deal,  and  I  was  sorry  I  made  the 
observation.  The  cooks  are  either  for  the  general  use,  or  at- 
tached particularly  to  the  families  of  some  great  men.' 

The  Osage  are  described  as  much  given  to  hospitality, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  insult  for  a  stranger  not  to  comply 
with  their  invitations  to  a  feast.  ^  In  one  instance,'  says 
the  author,  '  I  was  obliged  to  taste  of  fifteen  different  en- 
tertainments in  the  same  aflernoon.'  The  cooks  are  heard 
crying,  '  Come  and  eat,  such  a  one  gives  a  feast,  come  and 
eat  of  ^8  bounty.'    Th^ir  dishes  were  generally  « boiled 
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sweet  corn  in  buffalo  grease,  or  boiled  meat  and  pump- 
kins.' The  Osage  Indians  are  said  to  raise  large  quan- 
tities of  corn,  beans,  and  pumpkins ;  but  the  agricultural 
labours  are  performed  by  the  women.  Though  these 
Indians  are  highly  favoured  by  the  United  States,  Major 
Pike  says,  p.  186,  that  he  believes  them  to  be  'a  faithless 
set  of  poltroons,  incapable  of  a  great  and  generous  ac- 
tion.' .  His  experience  amongst  them  appears  to  have  jus- 
tified this  remark. 

The  Pawnees,  a  numerous  nation  of  Indians,  who  live 
on  the  rivers  Plate  and  Kanses,  are  said  not  to  be  so  brave 
nor  honest  as  the  more  northern  Indians,  nor  so  cleanly  as 
the  Osage.  They  are  not  inferior  to  the  Osage  in  agri- 
cultural skill,  but  they  are  more  rich  in  horses,  of  which 
they  breed  great  numbers.  They  are  much  addicted  to 
gaming,  which  seems  the  favourite  vice  of  savage,  as  well 
as  civilized  society.  The  Pawnees  are  said  to  be  more 
friendly  to  the  Spaniards  than  the  Americans,  though  most 
of  their  articles  of  prime  necessity  are  derived  from  the 
latter.  Not  more  than  half  of  them  are  said  to  have  a 
blanket,  and  many  of  them  are  perfect  sansculottes. 

As  our  author  advanced  up  the  Arkansaw  River,  the 
hills  increased,  the  river  became  narrower,  and  its  course 
more  sinuous.  On  the  15th  of  November,  our  author 
says, 

*  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  a  monntain  to  our  right,  which 
appeared  like  a  small  blue  cloud,  viewed  it  with  the  spy  glass, 
and  was  still  moi-e  confirmed  in  my  conjecture,  yet  only  com- 
municated it  to  Dr.  Robinson,  who  was  in  front  with  me,  but 
in  half  an  hour  it  appeared  in  full  view  before  us.  When  our 
small  party  arrived  on  the  hill,  they  with  one  accord  gave  three 
cheers  to  the  Mexican  mountains.  Their  appearance  cag  easily 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  crossed  the  Alleghany,  but  their 
sides  were  white  as  if  covered  with  snow  or  a  white  stone. 
These  proved  to  be  a  spur  of  the  grand  western  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  divide  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  from  those  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  divided  the  waters  which  empty  into  the  bay 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  those  of  the  Mississippi,  as  the  Alleg- 
hany do  those  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  latter  river  and 
the  Atlantic' 

On  the  25th  of  November,  dur  author  arrired  with 
part  of  his  company  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  men- 
tioned above.  He  commenced  his  ascent  on  the  following 
day.  He  found  the  way  very  difficult,  and  was  sometimes 
obliged  to  climb  up  '  almost  perpendicular'  rocks.  When 
he  reached  the  summit  of  the  chain,  ^  the  thermometer 
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which  stood  at  9"  above  O  at  the   foot  of  the  mountaiiij 
fell  to  4"  below.' 

•  From  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansaw  into  tlie  mountains  to 
its  source,  it  is  alternately  bounded  by  perpendicular  precipices, 
or  small  narrow  prairies,  on  which  the  bufl'alo  and  elk  have  found 
means  to  arrive,  and  are  almost  secure  from  danger,  and  from 
their  destroyer,  man.  In  many  places  the  river  precipitates  it- 
self over  rocks,  so  as  to  be  at  one  moment  visible  only  in  the 
foaming  and  boiling  waters,  at  the  next  disappearing  in  the 
chasms  of  the  over-hanging  precipices.  The  Arkansaw  River, 
taking  its  meanders,  is  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains, 
and  from  thence  to  its  source  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
miles,  making  its  total  length  two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  miles,  all  of  which  may  be  navigated  with  proper 
boats,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  except  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  miles  in  the  mountains.  It  receives  several'  small 
rivers,  which  are  narigable  for  one  hundred  miles  and  upwards. 
Boats  bound  up  the  whole  length  of  the  navigation,  should  em- 
bark at  its  entrance  on  the  first  of  February,  when  they  would 
have  the  fresh  quite  to  the  mountains,  and  meet  with  no  deten- 
tions ;  but  if  later,  they  will  find  the  river  one  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  up,  nearly  dry.  It  has  one  singularity,  which 
struck  me  very  forcibly  at  first  view,  but  on  reflection  I  was 
induced  to  believe  the  case  to  be  the  same  with  all  rivers  whose 
courses  lie  through  a  low,  dry,  and  sandy  soil  in  warm  climates. 
For  the  extent  of  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  before  you  arrive 
at  the  mountains,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  extensive,  and  a  per-, 
feet  sand  bar,  which  at  certain  seasons  is  dry,  at  least  the  water 
is  standing  in  ponds,  not  afl^"ording  sufficient  to  procure  a  running 
course  from  one  to  the  other :  when  you  come  nearer  the  moun- 
tains, you  find  tlie  river  contracted,  with  a  gravelly  bottom,  and 
a  deep  navigable  stream,  from  which  circumstances  it  is  evident, 
that  the  sandy  soil  imbibes  all  the  waters  which  the  sources  pro- 
ject from  the  hills,  and  renders  the  river,  in  dry  seasons,  less 
navigable  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  than  at  two  hundred 
miles  from  its  source.  The  borders  of  the  Arkansaw  may  be 
termed  the  paradise  terrestrial  of  our  territories  for  the  wan 
dering  savages.  Of  all  the  countries  ever  visited  by  the  foot- 
steps of  civilized  man,  there  never  was  one  probably  that  pro- 
duced game  in  greater  abundance,  and  we  know  that  the  man- 
ners and  moi-als  of  the  erratic  nations  are  such  (the  reasons  f 
leave  to  be  given  by  ontologists),  as  never  to  give  them  a  nume- 
rous population,  and  I  believe,  that  there  are  buftalo,  elk,  and 
deer  sufficient  on  the  borders  of  the  Arkansaw  alone,  if  used 
without  waste,  to  feed  all  the  savages  of  the  United  States'  ter- 
ritory for  one  century.  By  the  route  of  the  Arkansaw,  and  the 
M'ut  Colorado  of  California,  I  am  confident  in  asserting  (if  my 
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information  be  correct),  there  can  be  established  the  best  com- 
munication on  this  side  the  Isthmus  of  Darieu,  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans ;  as,  admitting  tiie  utmost,  the  land 
carriage  would  not  be  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  and  the 
route  may  be  made  quite  as  eligible  as  our  public  highways  over 
the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  Rio  Colorado  is  to  the  great 
gulph  of  California,  what  the  Mississippi  is  to  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  burthen, 
opposite  to  the  upper  part  of  the  province  of  Senora.' 

Major  Pike  and  his  party  suffered  ereat  fatigues  and 
privations  during  the  remainder  of  their  journey  to  trace 
the  Arkansaw  to  its  source.  None  of  his  people  were 
properly  clothed  to  endure  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
They  were  besides  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days  toge- 
ther withoiit  food,  and  the  feet  of  two  of  the  party  were 
so  badl^  frozen,  that  they  were  obliged  to  be  left  behind 
till  Major  Pike  could  procure  them  some  relief.  On  the 
22d  of  January,  says  the  author, 

« I  furnished  the  two  poor  fellows,  who  were  to  remain,  with 
ammunition,  and  made  use  of  every  argument  in  my  power  to 
encourage  them  to  have  fortitude  to  resist  their  fate,  and  gave 
them  assurances  of  my  sending  them  relief  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  j)arted,  but  not  without  tears.' 

On  the  SOth  of  January,  our  author  arrived  at  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  which  he  mistook  at  the  time  for  the  Red 
River !  On  the  banks  of  this  river,  Ma.jor  Pike  resolved 
to  construct  a  small  fort,  which  four  or  five  of  his  party 
might  defend  against  the  incursions  of  the  savages,  whilst 
the  rest  were  dispatched  to  bring  in  '  the  poor  fellows  who' 
were  left  behind  at  different  points.'  At  this  place,  his 
companion,  Dr.  Robinson,  left  him  to  proceed  alone  to 
Santa  Fe,  under  a  pretext  of  some  mercantile  business, 
but,  as  Major  Pike  confesses  (p.  250,  note),  with  a  view  of 
exploring  the  country  and  of  ascertaining  its  trade, 
force,  «&c. 

The  governor  of  Santa  Fe,  who  had  obtained  informa- 
tion of  Major  Pike's  movements,  and  of  the  position  which 
he  had  taken  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  though  without  any 
hostile  intention,  sent  a  military  force  of  100  men  to  bring 
him  and  his  party  to  the  capital  of  New  Mexico.  Major 
Pike  complied  with  the  request  of  t!ia commanding  officer 
of  the  Spanish  troops  to  proceed  to  Santa  Fe.  As  soon  as 
Major  Pike  found,  that  he  had  inadvertently  constructed 
his  fort  on  the  Rio  del  Norte  instead  of  the  Red  River,  he 
ordered  the  American  flag  to  be  taken  dow  n,  as  he  had 
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no  design  of  trespassing  on  the  Spanish  territory.  This 
event,  however,  furnished  our  author  and  his  party  with 
an  opportunity  of  passing  through  the  interior  provinces 
of  New  Spain,  of  which  some  brief  notices  are  furnished 
in  his  journal.     We  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  these. 

He  left  the  station  which  he  occupied  on  the  Rio  del 
Norte  on  the  27th  of  February,  1807.  The  author  men- 
tions, that  as  his  party  proceeded  on  their  march,  they  were 
frequently  invited  by  the  women  to  partake  of  some  re- 
freshment, and  that  there  was  an  emulation  in  the  proff<»^ 
of  hospitality. 

*  My  poor  lads/  says  the  major,  with  much  simplicity,  *  my 
poor  lads,  who  had  been  frozen,  were  conducted  home  by  old 
men,,  who  would  cause  their  daughters  to  dress  their  feet,  pro- 
vide their  victuals  and  drink,  and  at  night  give  them  the  best 
bed  in  the  liouse.' 

This  was  the  hospitality  of  patriarchal  times. 
After  examining  Major  Pike's  trunk  at  Santa  Fe,  the 
governor  informed  him,  that  he  must  go  to  Chihuahua,  in 
the  province  of  Biscay,  to  appear  before  the  commandant- 
general.  At  the  village  of  Albuquerque,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  our  traveller  was  very  sump- 
tuously entertained  by  Father  Ambix)sio  Guerm.  After  a 
dinner,  which  consisted  of  various  dishes,  with  excellent 
wine,  and  embellished  with  the  attendance  of  half  a  dozen 
beautiful  girls,  the  holy  father  beckoned  his  republican 
guest  to  follow  him  into  his  devotional  sanctuary.  The 
room  was  hung  with  black  and  filled  with  the  images  of 
various  saints,  in  the  midst  of  w^hom  Jesus  was  extended 
on  the  cross,  with  a  crown  of  thorns  on  his  head,  but  il- 
lumined with  a  glory  of  gold.  Wlien  the  priest  thought 
that  the  imagination  of  his  guest,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously set  in  a  ferment  by  the  good  cheer  at  his  table,  was- 
sufficiently  agitated  by  the  scene  before  him,  '  he  put  on  a 
black  gown  and  miti*e  (says  Major  Pike),  kneeled  before 
the  cross,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  endeavoured  gently 
to  pull  me  down  beside  him.'  When  the  priest  found,  that 
the  major  would  not  become  a  party  in  the  ceremony,  '  he 
prayed  fervently  for  a  few  minutes,'  laid  his  hands  on  our 
traveller's  shoulders,  and,  as  he  conceived,  gave  him  his 
benediction  when  he  said,  '  You  will  not  be  a  Christian. 
Oh !  what  a  pity,  oh  what  a  pity !' 

Our  author  saw  jrrgation  practised  above  and  below 
Albuquerque.  The  waters  of  the  Tiio  del  Norte  were  ar- 
tificially difiused  over  the  plains  and  fields  which  border 
its  batiks.    At  the  next  v&lage  to  Albuquerque,  Major 
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Pike  very  unexpectedly  met  his  compariion  Robinson, 
from  whom  he  had  parted  some  time  before ;  Hbt  who  had 
now  lost  his  beard  of  eight  month's  growth,  and  appeared 
in  blooming  health.  He  gave  the  major  anaccount  of  his 
adventures. 

On  the  2d  of  April  our  traveller  and  his  party  arrived 
at  Chihuahua,  where  his  papers  were  examined  by  General 
Salcedo.  The  following  may  serve  to  shew  the  deplorable 
state  of  medical  science  in  this  part  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces : 

'  4th  April  visited  the  hospital  (at  Chihuahua)  where  \^xt 
two  fine  looking  men,  who  were  severely  afflicted  with  the  lues 
venerea,  and  there  was  not  a  physician  in  his  majesty's  hospital 
who  was  able  to  cure  them,  but  after  repeated  attempts  had 
given  them  up  to  perish.' 

At  the  Presidio  Rio  Grande,  which  Major  Pike  reached 
on  the  1st  of  June,  he  tells  us  that  he  went  one  evening 
to  see  some  dancers  on  the  slack  rope, 

*  who  were  no  wise  extraordinary  in  their  performances,  except 
in  language,  which  wou!<l  almost  bring  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of 
the  most  abandoned  of  the  female  sex  in  the  United  States  ;  but 
here  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  part  of  the  entertainment,  as 
every  sally  was  attended  with  loud  and  repeated  bursts  of 
laughter  from  the  female  part  of  the  audience,' 

The  above  is  a  lamentable  symptom  of  vitiated  man- 
ners. 

On  the  1st  of  July  our  author  arrived  at  Natchitoches, 
an  American  station  on  the  Red  River,  where  he  was  af- 
fectionately received  by  all  the  officers  of  the  post. 

•  Language/  says  the  major,  *  cannot  express   the  gaiety  of 

^iny  heart,  when  I  once  more  beheld  the  standard  of  my  country 

waved  aloft.     All  hail,  cried  I,  the  ever  sacred  name  of  country, 

m  which  is  embraced  that  of  kindred,  friends,  and  every  other 

tie  which  is  dear  to  the  soul  of  man.' 

From  the  ••  geographical,  statistical,  and  general  obser- 
vations on  the  interior  provinces  of  New  Spain,*  &c.  &c. 
we  select  the  following.  The  cold  which  is  experienced 
in  New  Mexico,  is  said  to  be  greater  than  can  be  conceived 
by  a  resident  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  United  States. 
The  lofty  ridge  of  mountains  which  form  the  western  fron- 
tier of  New  Mexico,  and  which  are,  in  some  places,  co- 
vered with  eternal  snows,  renders  the  air  more  keen  than 
•ould  b«  expected  in  the  temperate  zone.    ^But  the  air 
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is  serene,  not  sul)ject  to  damps  or  fogs,  as  it  rains  but  once 
a  year,  and  some  j/^enrs  not  at  all.' 

The  aiithdr  furnishes  some  slight  notices  of  the  character 
und  manners  of  savag-es  in  New  Mexico.  He  says  that 
they  ar6  ^  said  to  be  converted  to  Christianity,'  and  he 
mentions  one  of  the  ceremonials  which  they  still  retain  of 
their  ancient  creed,  which  shows  how  little  they  have  pro- 
fited by  tlieir  new  profession  of  faith. 

*  Ooce  a  year  there  is  a  great  festival  prepared  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  which  they  spend  in  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing ; 
near  the  scene  of  amusement  is  a  dark  cave,  into  which  not  a 
glimpse  of  light  can  penetrate,  and  in  which  ape  prepared  places 
to  repose  on.  To  this  place  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages  (after  puberty)  and  of  all  descriptions,  repair  in  the  night, 
where  there  is  an  indiscriminate  commerce  Of  the  votaries,  as 
chance,  fortune,  and  events  may  direct.' 

Of  the  province  of  New  Biscay,  which  '  lies  between 
$4«  and  S3^  north  latitude,  and  105"  ai^  111"  west  longi- 
tude,' the  author  says  that  '  the  air  is  dry,  and  the  heat 
very  grea^  at  the  time  of  yea^"  wjiich  precedes  the  rainy 
season,  w'hich  commences  m  June  and  continues  until 
September.'^  Whilst  Major  Pike  was  in  this  country,  he 
remarks  that 

•  The  atmosphere  had  become  so  electrified,  that  when  we 
halted  at  night,  in  taking  off  our  blankets,  the  electric  fluid 
would  almost  cover  them  with  sparks ;  and  in  Chihuahua  we  pre- 
{»red  a  bottle  with  gold  leaf  as  a  receiver,  and  collected  suffi- 
cient fluid  from  a  bear  skin  to  give  a  considerable  shock  to  a 
number  of  persons.' 

In  his  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  military,  the  author* 
says  that  corporal  punishments  are  not  permitted  by  the 
Spanish  ordmances.     Major  Pike  never  saw  any  of  the 
provincial  troopfe  tedeive  a  blow,  nor  put  under  confine- 


irriposdible  would  it  be  to  regulate  the  turbulent  disposi- 
tidns  of  the  An^ericans  with  such  treatment  ?'  Are  we  to 
infer  from  this  that  he  considers  corporal  punishment  ite- 
cessary  to  restrain  the  proneness  to  disobedience  in  re- 
publican troops  ?  Or  are  corporal  punishments  more  ne- 
cessary in  the  armies  of  those  countries,  where  there  is  a 
greater  portion  of  civil  liberty,  than  under  a  despotic  go- 
vernment ? 

CfiiT.EEv.  Vol.  24,  Octohery  1811.  K 
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■*  The  travelling  food  of  the  dragoons  in  New  Mexico  consists 
of  a  very  excellent  species  of  wheat  biscuit,  and  shaved  meat 
well  dried.  With  a  vast  quantity  of  red  pepper,  of  which  they 
make  bouilli,  and  then  pour  it  on  their  broken  biscuit,  when  it 
becomes  soft  and  excellent.  Farther  south  they  use  great 
quantities  of  parched  corn-meal  and  sugar,  as  practised  by  our 
hunters,  each  dragoon  having  a  small  bag.  They  thus  live 
when  on  command,  on  an  allowauce,  Mhich  our  troops  would 
conceive  little  better  than  starving,  never  except  at  night  at- 
tempting to  eat  any  thing  like  a  meal,  but  biting  a  piece  of  bis- 
cuit, or  drinking  some  parched  meal  and  sugar,  with  water 
during  tlie  day.' 

The  influence  of  the  inquisition  is  said  to  be  greater  in 
the  Mexican  dominions  than  in  the  mother  country. 

'  A  few  years  since  they  condemned  a  man  to  the  flames  for 
asserting  and  maintaining  some  doctrine  which  they  deemed 
heretical ;  and  also  a  Jew,  who  was  impudent  enou^di  to  take 
the  image  of  Christ  from  the  cross,  and  put  it  under  the  sill 
of  his  door,  saying  privately,  he  would  make  the  dogs  walk 
over  their  god.' 

This  court  seems  to  be  very  vigilant  in  its  paternal 
keeping  of  the  press.  When  our  author  was  at  Chihua- 
hua, he  says,  '  an  oflScer  dared  not  take  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  to  his  quarter?,  but  used  to  come  to  mine  to  read  it.' 

As  far  as  Major  Pike's  sphere  of  observation  extended, 
he  seems  to  think  that  sentiments  of  a  revolutionary  kind 
were  generally'  diftused.  Amongst  the  inferior  clergy, 
who  are  described  as  '  liberal  and  well-informed  men,' 
the  author  states  that  he  '  scarcely  saw  one  who  was  not 
in  favour  of  a  change  of  government.'  These  persons 
are  likely  to  be  very  active  supporters  of  the  independence 
of  the  colonies,  and  to  have  great  weight  in  tuniing  the 
scale  against  the  mother  country.  This  is  upon  the  whole 
a  valuable  work,  from  the  information  with  which  it 
abouiids  relative  to  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  so  little 
Jinown.  Part  of  Major  Pike's  way  to  the  sources  of  the 
Arkansaw,  and  through  the  wilds  of  Louisiana,  was 
almost  a  terra  incognita  ;  and  indeed  had  probably  never 
been  explored  by  any  traveller  from  the  regions  of  the 
civilized  world. 
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'.  II. — Sketch  of  thepolUical  Ilhtory  of  India,  from 
c  Introduction  of  Mr,  PitCs  Bill,  A,  f),  1784,  to  the 


Art. 
the 

present  Date.  Bf/  John  Malcolm,  Lieutoiant' Colonel 
in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Madrass 
Army,  resident  at  Mysore,  and  late  Envoy  to  the  Court 
of  Persia.     London,  Miller,  i  811,  ^vo.  18s. 


COLONEL  MALCOLM  informs  us  that  he  has 
'  passed  twenty-five  years  in  India ;  during  a  great  part  of 
which  time  he  has  filled  stations  which  gave  him  a  near 
and  full  view  of  the  political  administration  of  that  coun- 
try.' He  says  that,  from  all  the  partialities  of  the  internal 
politics  of  England, 

*  He  must  be  necessarily  exempt.  His  life  has  been  passed  at 
too  vast  a  distance  to  be  reached  by  their  influence.  He  can- 
not therefore  write  with  any  view  to  gratify  resentments,  or  to 
advance  himself,  or  to  exalt  or  depress  any  English  statesman 
or  parties.  He  may  be  prejudiced  or  mistaken,  but  he  can 
have  no  other  object,  tlian  that  of  contributing  towards  a  right 
judgment  on  the  government  of  India.' 

The  author  first  exhibits  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  details  the  principal 
provisions  of  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill,  as  w^ell  as  of  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  on  both  of  which  he  makes  some  judicious  ob- 
servations. Marquis  Cornwallis  was  appointed  governor 
feneral  after  the  political  constitution  of  the  company 
ad  been  new  modelled  by  Mr.  Pitt.  The  principal  events 
which  occurred  in  India  under  the  administration  of  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis  were  the  following :  In  the  end  of  the 
year  1789,  Tippoo  Sultaun  made  a  violent  irruption  into 
the  territories  of  the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  government.  This  unpro- 
voked aggression  brought  on  a  war,  which  was  terminated 
on  the  23d  of  February,  1792,  in  a  manner  very  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  the  British  and  of  their  allies. 
Tippoo  Sultaun  was  compelled  to  cede  one  half  of  his 
territories,  and  to  pay  three  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of 
rupees  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expences  of  the  war.  Lord 
CornwaDis  conducted  this  contest  with  great  promptitude, 
vigour,  and  address,  though  he  has  been  sometimes  blamed 
for  not  prosecuting  it  to  the  entire  annihilation  of  the 
power  of  the  great  tyrant  of  the  Indian  peninsula.  But 
the  author  thinks  that  Lord  Cornwallis  was  deterred  from 
tills  measure  by  the  following  reasons : 
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*The  finances  of  government  were  in  a  very  embarrassed 
§tat«.  The  general  sentiment  in  England  was  adverse  to  any  war 
whatever  in  India.  The  Court  of  Directors,  had  in  several  of 
their  dispatches,  and  particularly  that  under  date  the  21st  Sep- 
tember, 1791,  which  reached  his  lordship  previously  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  earnestly  called  his  attention 
to  the  conclusion  of  an  early  peace,  as  alike  essential  to  the 
the  finances  and  the  interests  of  the  company  :  and  they  declare, 
in  that  dispatch,  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  the 
advantages,  which  they  might  justly  expect  from  the  success  of 
the  war,  rather  than  risk  its  continuance.  To  these  causes 
way  be  added  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  the  Nizam 
and  the  Mahrattas;  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  unwieldy 
£c»rce  of  the  former,  and  the  serious  apprehensions  which  were 
entertained  of  Ihe  treachery  of  the  latter.  These  apprehen- 
sions were  greatly  increased  at  the  time  when  the  army  was  at 
Seriugapatani,  by  the  approach  of  Madhajee  Scindiah  towards 
Poonah,  Avith  the  rumoured  intention  of  establishing  his  in- 
fluence over  the  Paishwah,  and  of  mixing  in  the  war  with  no 
favourable  disposition  to  the  interests  of  the  company's  go- 
vernment. The  accounts,  which  had  arrived  in  India  previously 
to  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  of  the  prospect  of  an  immediate 
war  with  Spaiu,  and  the  probability  that  such  event  would  in- 
volve Grea^  Bf;taifl  with  France,  was  another  strong  inducement 
for  Lord  CornwaUis  to  bring  the  war  with  Tippoo  to  a  termina^ 
tipn ;  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  repel  any  attacks  of  the 
latter  natioQ,  or  to  direct  the  efforts  of  our  arms  against  its  set- 
tlements in  India.' 

Lord  CornwaUis,  tliongh  a  man  of  great  probity  audi 
moderation,  wab  a  person  of  rather  a  dull  and  phlegmatic 
ieni  perainent,  and  he  probably  thought  the  final  reduction 
of  the  capital  of  Tippoo,  an  enterprize  of  more  hazard 
and  difiicuhy  than  it  was  afterwards  found.  He  evidently 
regaixlcd  the  renewal  of  hostilities  with  considerable  anx- 
iety ;  and  perhaps  he  was  not  only  cautious  but  wise  in 
mit  hazarding  the  loss  of  the  advantages  which  he  had 
gained. 

*  The  conduct  of  Lord  CornwaUis.  to  Tippoo  Sultaun  aftejr 
tjie  peace  was  honourable  and  dignifjed ;  and  the  affectionate 
ipanner  in  which  he  treated  the  hostage  Princes,  would  proba- 
bly have  made  an  impression  on  any  other  prince.  But  Tip- 
poo appears  to  have  received  such  marks  of  kindness  more  as 
msults  to  his  wounded  pride,  than  as  proofs  of  friend  ship ;  and 
no  part  of  his  subsequent  conduct  gave  cause  to  hope,  that  he 
was  sincere  in  his  professions  of  amity,  or  that  the  peace  which 
bad  beei>  concluded,  would  be  permanent.'  -     '- 

Lord  CornwaUis,  adherii^g^  to  the  neutral  and  'pacific 
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policy,  which  he  appears  to  have  adopted  not  more  from 
the  instructions  of  nis  employers,  than  from  his  own  per- 
sonal inclination,  made  no  effort  to  crush  the  growing 
power  of  Madhajee  Scindiah,  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  India.  Scindiah  had  obtained  possession  of  the  person 
of  the  emperor  of  Dehli,  which  he  made  subservient  to  his 
projects  of  aggrandizement.  His  military  power  had 
already  assumed  a  formidable  appearance.  His  army  was 
disciplined  by  European  officers;  and  his  military  re- 
sources in  general  were  so  augmented,  that  his  successor 
was  enabled  to  maintain  a  desperate  conflict  with  the 
English  government  and  its  allies. 

Lord  Cornwallis  left  Hindoostan  in  August,  1793. 
The  French  settlement  of  Pondicherry  had  been  taken 
before  his  departure,  by  an  army  from  Fort  St.  George, 
under  Major-general  Sir  John  Braithwaite.  Sir  John 
Shore,  whose  important  services  had  recommended  him  tt> 
the  favour  and  notice  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  the  Marquis  as  governor-general  of 
India.  No  war  occurred  during  the  administration  of 
Sir  John  Shore ;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  hostile  inquietude 
manifested  amongst  the  different  powers  in  Hindoostan, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  most  important  political  re* 
j§tilts.  Circumstances  were  tending  to  an  open  rupture 
between  the  courts  of  Poonah  and  Hydrabad,  which  it  is 
probable  that  Sir  J.  Shore  might  have  prevented,  if  he 
had  acted,  in  the  first  instance,  with  an  energy  which 
would  have  awed  the  faishwah,  and  encouraged  the 
Nizam,  who  relied  on  the  aid  of  the  English  government, 
whose,  interests  were  at, that  time  in  close  unison  with 
his  own.  Tipppo  Sultaun  soon  after  the  peace  of  Serin- 
gapatam^  had  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  menaced 
to  assist  the  Mahrattas  against  the  Nizam.  In  this  junc* 
ture,  Sir  J;  Shore  determined  not  to  aid  the  Nizam, 
though  the  refusal  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  express 
stipulations  of  a  treaty  with  that  prince ;  and  though  Sir 
J.  Shore  foresaw  that  our  refusal  to  co-operate  with  him 
against  his  enemies,  would  probably  alienate  hith  entirely 
from  the  British  interest.  Sir  J.  Shol^  displayed  rather 
tt)o  much  of  a  timid,  and  calculating,  riiercantile  disposi- 
tion; and  did  riot  take  an  enlarged  iind  comprehensive 
view  of  the  true  policy  of  the  British  government  in  the 
present  exigency. 

•  1[*he  governor  general,'  says  the  author,  *  appears  to  have 
Ix^^n  contemed  to  sacriflce  upon  this  eceasion,  part  af  that  high 
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reputation  and  character,  which  the  conduct  of  his  immediate 
predecessor  had  obtained  to  the  British  government  in  India, 
provided  he  could,  by  such  sacrifice,  secure  immediate  exemp- 
tion from  the  dilhculties  and  dangers  to  which  he  thought  the 
state  might  be  exposed  by  a  more  spirited  and  decided  course 
of  action.* 

The  author  is  willing  to  extenuate  the  conduct  of 
Sir  John  Shore  in  abandoning  the  Nizam,  but  whatever 
motives  may  be  assigned  to  his  conduct  in  this  particular, 
it  appears  to  merit  the  epithets  of  pusillanimous  and 
weak. 

Our  empire  in  Iiidia  depends  in  no  small  degree  on  the 
opinion  which  is  entertained  of  our  integrity  and  good 
faith,  as  much  as  on  the  dread  of  our  arms.  But  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  J.  Shore  tended  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
both  tliese  sentiments,  and  the  effect  was  very  visible 
amongst  the  native  powers  when  the  Marquis  Wellesley 
arrived  in  India.  Ihe  system  which  was  pursued  by  Sir 
John  Shore  had  excited  the  contempt  of  the  native  powers, 
and  a  storm  had  begun  to  collect  which  it  required  all  the 
energy  of  his  successor  to  disperse. 

•  The  period,'  says  Colonel  JMalcoIra,  *  at  which  Lord  Wel- 
lesley reached  India  (2Gth  April,  1798),  was  one  of  a  most  cri- 
tical nature  for  the  British  hiterests  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  hostile  designs  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  were  ripe  for  execution. 
A  French  party  was  paramount  at  the  courts  both  of  the  Nizam 
and  Scindiah.  The  court  of  Poonah  was  at  the  mercy  of  the 
latter  chief,  and  that  of  Berar  was  known  to  be  adverse  to  the 
English,  on  whose  progress  to  power  it  had  long  looked  with 
peculiar  jealousy.  The  country  of  Oude,  still  agitated  by  the 
recent  change  which  had  been  made  in  its  government,  was  not 
likely  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  tranquillity  by  its  new  ruler  Saa- 
dut  Ally,  who  continued  openly  to  proclaim  his  alarms,  and  to 
call  upon  the  British  government  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power,  to  which  he  had,  by  their  interference,  been 
raised. 

'  The  state  of  the  Carnatic  was  little  better.  Omdut  ul 
Omrah,  who  had  been  only  irritated  by  the  ineffectual  attempts 
made  to  induce  him  to  a  modification  of  Lord  Comwallis's  treaty, 
contmued  to  deliver  over  his  country  to  the  gripe  of  usurers^ 
in  order  to  anticipate  his  revenue,  and  its  resources  were  rapidly 
declining,  at  a  period  when  it  was  obvious  they  must  soon  be 
urgently  required  to  aid  in  the  general  defence  of  the  empire. 

*  To  add  to  these  difficulties,  the  finances  were  much  exhausted 
by  the  equipment  of  large,  but  necessary  armaments,  which  had 
been  sent  to  reduce  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch  to^the  east- 
ivard,  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
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«niiy  of  the  coast  of  Coromandel  was  also  sent  on  those  expe- 
ditions. Lord  WelJesIev  had  hardly  arrived  in  Bengal,  when 
the  occurreace  of  an  overt  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  and  the  active  intrigues  of  the  French  party  at  Hyde- 
rabad, demanded  all  his  exertion.  But  the  suddenness  with 
which  these  circumstances  were  forced  ijpon  his  decision,  did 
not  lead  him  to  resort  to  any  of  those  de  usive  political  expe- 
dients, by  which  a  momentary  and  partial  exemption  from  dan- 
tier  is  so  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  future  security.  Hi** 
mind  embraced  the  whole  scheme,  and  at  the  time  he  deliberated 
upon  the  measures,  which  the  emergencies  of  the  moment  re- 
<piired  him  to  adopt,  he  took  an  extended  view  of  the  general 
condition  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  having  fixed 
in  his  mind  those  principles  of  policy  which  appeared  to  him 
best  calculated  to  lead  to  a  state  of  j)ermanent  peace  and  pros- 
perity, he  proceeded  to  combine  the  introduction  of  those  prin- 
ciples into  every  branch  of  his  admini.jtration,  with  the  adoption 
of  the  means  requisite  for  the  defeat  of  immediate  danger.' 

Azeem  ul  Omrah,  the  prime  minister  at  Hyderabad,  Vr  as 
at  this  time  adverse  to  the  French  interest  and  favourable 
to  that  of  the  En<^lish  government.  The  young'  Paishwah 
Badjerovv  was  anxiously  watching  an  opportunity  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Doulut  Row  Scindiah,  the  successor  of 
Madhajee,  and  earnestly  solicited  tlie  interference  of  the 
British  government.  Lord  Wellesley,  with  equal  promp- 
titude and  prudence,  determined  to  make  use  of  the  means 
in  his  power  to  detach  the  courts  of  Hyderabad  and  Poonnh 
from  their  connection  with  the  enemies  of  the  British  go- 
vernment and  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  his  ulterior 
views. 

The  Nizam  was  at  last  induced  to  disband  the  French 
corps  in  his  service,  which  amounted  to  ^  about  fourteen 
thousand  men,  with  a  large  train  of  artillery.'  The 
Nizam  agreed  to  take  into  his  pay  a  subsidiary  force  of 
six  battalions  of  British  troops.  The  negociations  which, 
were  carried  on  at  the  same  time  at  Poonah,  were  not  so 
successful  in  their  results,  and  the  British  government  was 
compelled  to  proceed  in  its  operations  against  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  without  coming  to  any  amicable  arranj^ement  of 
its  differences  either  with  the  Paishwah  or  with  Scindiah. 

After  making  some  ineffectual  attempts  at  a  pacific  set- 
tlement with  ^rippoo,  Lord  Wellesley,  having  made  the 
necessary  preparations,  ordered  the  British  army  under 
General  Harris  to  advance  against  that  prince.  On 
being  joined  by  the  troops  of  the  Nizam,  General  Harris 
entered  the  territories  of^  Mysore  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1799, 
without  experiencing  any  opposition  till  the  127th,  when  a 
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partial  action  took  place,  in  which  Tippoo  was  defeated, 
and  forced  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  Seringapatam. 
This  capital  wa6  soon  afterwards  invested  by  the  British 
troops  and  their  allies.  Oii  the  4th  of  May  the  fort  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  an  end  put  to  the  dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Hyder.  The  ^reat  object  both  of  Hyder  and 
of  Tippoo  was  the  annihilation  of  the  British  power  in 
India. 

The  division  which  Lord  Wellesley  made  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Tippoo,  appears  to  have  been  directed  by  a  very 
judicious  policy.  His  restoration  of  the  ancient  Hindoo 
family  to  the  crown  of  Mysore,  of  which  they  had  been 
unjustly  deprived,  was  both  humane  and  wise. 

*  Kistna  Raji  Oudawer,  a  child  of  three  years  of  age,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  ancient  family  of  Mysore,  whose 
power  Hyder  Ally  Khan  had  usurped  iu  the  year  1761,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  Purneah,  a  Bramin 
of  great  ability  and  reputation,  who  Iiad  been  the  chief  financial 
minister  of  Tippoo,  was  appointed  Dewan,  or  minister  to  the 
young  prince.' 

On  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  Jeswunt  Row 
Holkar  and  Scindiah,  Lord  Wellesley  embraced  this  op- 
portunity to  re-establish  the  British  interest  at  the  court 
of  Poonah.  Scindiah  had  experienced  a  signal  defeat 
before  the  capital  of  the  Mahrattas,  when  the  Paishwah 
fled  and  maae  overtures  to  the  British  government,  for 
aid  to  re-establish  his  authority.  An  alliance  was  formed 
on  the  basis  of  that  which  subsisted  between  the  East 
India  company  and  the  Nizam.  Holkar,  who  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  Poonah,  fled  on  the  approach  of  the 
British  troops,  and  the  Paishwah  was  re-seated  on  the 
Musnud. 

Hostilities  now  ensued  between  the  British  and  Doulut 
Row  Jjcindiah,  who  was  jealous  of  the  influence  which 
the  former  had  acquired  in  the  court  of  Poonah.  In  tliis> 
war  the  British  army  were  crowned  with  tlie  most  brilliant 
success. 

•  The  complete  destruction  of  the  regular  brigades  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Scindiah  was  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  this 
war.  These  brigades  formed,  altogetlier,  a  body  of  nearly  fort^ 
thousand  well  disciplined  men,  with  a  very  large  train  of  artil- 
lery, acting  entirely  under  the  controul  of  a  French  commander, 
aiid  supported  by  the  revenues  of  one  of  the  finest  provinces  im 
India,  under  his  management,  and  ha^  ing  every  military  resource 
within  itself.    It  was  the  earlv  extinctioii  6i  this  force  which 
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obliged  Scindiah  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  a  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  to  throw  himself  completely  upon  the 
generosity  of  the  British  government.' 

A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with  Scindiah  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1803,  in  which  more  favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  him  than  the  great  defeats  which  he  had 
sustained,  gave  him  any  reason  to  expect.  Jeswunt  Row 
liolkar,  the  rival  of  Scindiah,  rejoiced  at  first  in  the  re- 
verses of  his  fortune,  but  his  complete  subjection  to  the  Bri- 
tish seems  to  have  excited  different  sentiments.  After 
making  a  show  of  treating  with  the  British,  Holkar  re- 
solved to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  In  this  contest  the 
troops  of  the  company  were  ultimately  as  successful  as  in 
that  against  Scindiah,  but  they  sustained  some  interme- 
diate reverses. 

*  Lord  Wellesley  left  India  on  the  20th  of  August,  1805, 
soon  after  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  had  reached  Fort  William/ 

*  The  state  of  India,'  says  Colonel  Malcolm,  *  at  the  period 
of  Lord  Wellesley 's  arrival,  compelled  him  (as  has  been  shown), 
to  the  immediate  employment  of  all  the  resources  of  the  great 
empire  committed  to  his  charge.  The  restoration  of  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Nizam,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  for- 
midable French  party  at  his  court,  were  objects,  the  necessity 
as  well  as  policy  of  which  have  never  been  denied.  Their  ac- 
complishment was  necessary,  not  only  to  enable  us  to  engage  in 
a  war,  which  we  could  not  avert,  with  Tippoo  Sultaun,  but  to 
crush  a  rising  danger  of  perhaps  the  most  serious  magnitude 
that  ever  threatened  our  dominions  in  India. 

'  The  most  serious  alarm  had  arisen  in  England  respecting  the 
intentions  which  the  French  were '  supposed  at  this  period  to 
cherish  against  our  eastern  possessions,  and  the  connection  of 
their  efforts  in  India  with  their  invasion  of  Egypt  was  doubted 
by  none.  Buonaparte's  letter  to  Tippoo  Sultauu  was  of  itself 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  point,  and  it  was  evident,  that  the 
French  had,  at  the  commencement  of  Lord  Welles  ley's  adini-* 
nistration,  those  means  which  were  of  all  others  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  success  to  the  designs  which  they  were  known  to 
cherish  against  the  British  government.  Their  influence  at  the 
court  of  Tippoo  was  decided.  His  union  with  them  was 
grounded  upon  a  congenial  feeliug  of  hatred  to  the  English 
name.  At  tlie  court  of  Scindiah,  who  was  still  more  powerful 
than  the  Sultaun,  the  French  had  more  tlran  influence:  they 
had  powei».  They  had  founded  an  empire  of  their  own  within 
the  dominions  of  that  prince.  The  whole  of  Hindoostan  from 
the  River  Saltege  to  the  borders  of  tlie  unsettled  country  of  the 
Vi2fer  o€  Oude,  was  iu  possession  of  an  tnritty  of  nearly  forty 
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thousand  infantry,  with  an  immense  train  of  artillery,  and  every 
military  resource,  commanded  by  a  body  of  about  three  hun- 
dred Euiopean  olficers,  of  which  not  more  thbu  forty  were 
British  subjects,  and  these  (who  were  for  the  most  part  in  subor- 
dinate stations),  it  was  the  evident  object  of  their  French  supe- 
riors to  disgust,  that  they  might  make  way  for  ethers,  on  whom 
they  could  better  depend,  when  Hiat  crisis,  which  they  always 
contemplated,  arrived.' 

The  administration  of  the  Marquis  Weilesley  in  India 
was  sio^nalized  bj  eveats  which  are  equally  honourable  to 
his  sagacity  and  decision,  and  to  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  the  British  array.  When  Lord  W.  arrived  in  India, 
the  peninsula  was  in  that  s(^rt  of  unquiet  state  wl^ich  por- 
tended an  approaching' storm.  Tippoo  was  impatiently 
watching  an  opportunity  to  repair  his  losses,  to  retrieve, 
the  fortune  of  bis  arms,  and  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  his 
English  foes.  The  court  of  Hyderabad  was  at  the  time 
estranged  from  the  British  interest  by  the  imbecile  policy 
of  Sir  John  Shore  (Lord  Teignmouth),  the  court  of 
Poonah  was  in  a  state  of  more  direct  hostility;  and  the 
obstinate  conflict  which  Lord  Lahe  and  General  Weilesley 
had  to  maintain  against  the  separate  attacks  of  Scindiah 
and  Holkar,  leads  us  to  infer,  that  if  they  had  acted  with 
united  councils,  they  would  have  proved  the  most  formid- 
able enemies  whicli  the  government  of  the  company  ever 
had  to  encounter  in  Hindoostan.  The  victories  which 
were  obtained  by  tlie  British  arms  under  the  superintend- 
ing genius  of  Marquis  Weilesley,  rendered  the  English 
absolute  masters  of  the  peninsula.  The  truth  is,  that  cir- 
cumstances have,  for  several  years,  been  leading  the  Bri- 
tish government  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  the  alterna- 
tive either  of  the  extension  of  their  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Hindoostan,  or  of  being  crushed  bv  the  combi- 
nation of  the  native  powers.  Whether  India  be,  in  an 
enlarged  political  view,  worth  the  possession,  or  whether 
the  sovereignty  be  not  rather  a  grievance  than  an  advan- 
tage to  this  country,  is  another  question  ;  but  if  it  be  both 
Tt'ise  and  good  for  Britain  to  have  such  an  extensive  so* 
vereignty  in  the  East,  the  measures  whicli  were  so  ably 
planned  and  so  vigorously  executed  by  Lord  Weilesley, 
seem  the  best  which  could  have  been  devised  for  the  ac- 
cpmplishment  of  this  mighty  object. 

It  seems  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  man* 
kind,  that  a  company  of  merchants  in  one  corner  of  the 
globe  should  exercise  an  uncontrolled  dominion  over  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  people,  in  a  region  so  remote  j  but 
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wc  do  not  believe,  that  this  government,  extraordinary 
and  anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  is  unfavourable  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  over  whom  it  is  exercised.  It  must 
tend,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the 
Hindoos  to  their  ancient  modes,  by  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible degrees,  to  extend  their  civilization,  to  promote 
their  intellectual  culture,  aiid  to  improve  them  in  the  arts 
of  social  life. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  in  a  weak  state  of  health  when  he 
left  England,  and  his  faculties,  which  were  never  brilliant, 
appear  to  have  been  considerably  impaired.  The  mea- 
sures of  his  administration  which  preceded  his  decease, 
were  marked  rather  by  imbecility  than  vigour,  and  he 
showed  too  strong  a  desire  to  depart  from  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor.  Lord  Cornwallis  expired  at  Gazeepore, 
near  Benares,  on  the  5th  of  October,  1805.  His  first  ad- 
ministration of  the  British  empire  in  India  deserves  great 
and  unqualified  applause.  His  second  administration, 
which  promised  to  be  of  a  very  different  character  from 
his  last,  may,  perhaps,  be  forgotten  without  any  injustice 
to  his  memory.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  probity,  and  ex- 
emplary moderation ;  but  he  was  revered  rather  than  ad- 
miredyand  respected  rather  than  beloved. 

Sir  George  Barlow,  a  civil  servant  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  had  been  chief  secretary  to  government  under 
Lord  Teignraouth  and  Lord  Wellesley,  became  provisional 
governor  on  the  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  G.  Barlow 
pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct  which  had  been  traced 
out  for  him  by  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  appears  to  have  made 
greater  concessions  both  to  Scindiah  and  to  Holkar,  than 
sound  policy  dictated,  or  than  the  occasion  required.  The 
manner  in  which  he  abruptly  dissolved  the  alliance  witli 
the  Rajah  of  Jy pore,  who  had  lately  rendered  great  ser- 
vices to  the  British,  and  had  received  strong  assurances  of 
friendship  and  protection  from  Lord  Lake,  is  by  no  means 
honourable  to  his  character,  and  must  have  made  an  im- 
pression on  some  of  the  powers  in  Hindoostan  very  unfa- 
vourable to  the  British  name.  In  a  conference  with  one 
of  the  agents  of  the  Rajah  of  Jypore  with  Lord  Lake  at 
Dehli,  he  remarked,  that  '  this  was  the  first  time  since  the 
English  government  was  established  in  India,  that  it  had 
been  known  to  make  its  faith  subservient  to  its  conveni- 
ence.' Sir  G.  Barlow  had  adopted  a  particular  system  as 
the  rule  of  his  government,  and  he  was  too  obstinate  to 
relinquish  it,  when  experience  proved,  that  it  was  not 
adapted  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed^ 
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and  to  the  ever  varying  exigencies  of  a  dominion  over 
states  so  numerous,  so  perturbed  by  jealousies:,  and  so  di-» 
vided  in  their  interests  as  those  of  Hindoosta»- 

Tlie  object  of  Lord  We'lesley's  government  was  to 
render  the  British  so  far  the  paramount  power  in  India, 
that  eveiy  othei*  raioht  be  awed  into  peace  by  its  influence, 
and  that  the  perpetual  feuds  ofpetty  stat;^,  which  had  long 
distracted  that  part  of  the  world,  might  be  finally  termi- 
nated ;  but  the  object  of  8ir  J.  Bairlow,  whilst  he  held  the 
reins  of  the  supreme  government,  seems  to  have  been  to 
let  the  British  power  gradually  decline  from  its  higk 
pi-e-eminence,  and  to  place  its  ultimate  security  in  the 
discord,  the  jealousies  and  misrule  of  the  difterent  states. 
As  long  as  this  country  is  to  maintain  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  thp  great  eastern  peninsula,  we  think^ 
tiiat  the  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley  was,  on  the  whole, 
much  better  adapted  to  the  attairment  of  that  end,  and 
much  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the  general  security  and 
advantiige  of  the  native  powers  t'lemselves  than  that  of 
any  of  his  successors.  Thongh  some  of  his  measures  in 
that  part  of  the  world  have  been  reprobated  by  those  who 
have  not  made  sufficient  allowances  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  sin- 
gular merit  in  his  administration  of  such  vast  and  such 
disorderly  political  elements,  tliat  h(i  endeavoured  to  etFect, 
and  succeeded  in  effecting,  a  general  pacification  of  India 
on  principl(*s  of  Reciprocal  justice  and  moderation. 

The  la«t  chapter  of  this  work  contains  some  general 
reflections  on  the  political,  civil,  and  military  government 
of  British  India.  These  manifest  the  good  sense  of  the 
writer,  and  they  deserve  the  most  attentive  consideration. 


Art.  III. — A  Letter  to  Dr.  James  Gregory  of  Edinburgh^ 
in  consequence  of  certain  printed  Papers,  intituled^  '  The 
Viper  and  File  y*  '  There  is  Wisdom  in  Silence  /  an 
old  Stori/,  SfC,  which  haxie  latelj/  been  distributed  by  him^ 
andwhith  are  evidently  intended  to  propagate  and  support 
groundless  and  male'colent  Calumnies,  against  innocent 
Men,  By  Andrew  Duncan,  senior,  M.  1).  and  P,  and 
senior  Censofofthe  Royal.  College  of  phyikians,  Edin* 
burgh.    Edinburgh,  Constable,  8yo.  1811* 

IT  i3  now  a  considerable  time  since  we  were  surprised^ 
and  iomewhat  shocked  at  learning  (^re  tliiflk  from  an  ad« 
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vertisement  in  the  newspapers)  that  Dr.  James  Greo:ory, 
the  professor  of  the  practice  of  physic  at  the  university  of 
Edinbm-jSfh,  had  been  suspended  from  his  rights  as  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  as  liavin;^  been 
adjud^^ed  guilty  of  a  wilful  anci  deliberate  violation  of 
truth.  Dr.  Gregory  we  had  ever  understood  to  be  a  man 
estimable  both  for  his  morals  and  his  talents.  If  somewhat 
hasty  in  his  judgments  and  pertinacious  in  the  opinions  he 
has  delivered,  these  foibles  we  conceived  to  be  counter- 
balanced by  many  valuable  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart; 
by  sincerity,  openness,  kindness,  and  frankness,  a  con- 
tempt of  fi*aud  and  imposture,  zeal  for  the  progress  of 
truth  and  science,  and  a  thorough  detestation  of  the  arti- 
fices and  crooked  dealings  of  mercenary  and  designing 
men.  Such  being  our  opinion  of  the  accused,  we  felt  some 
desire  to  be  informed  of  the  grounds  of  so  severe  a  sen* 
tence ;  not  without  some  pangs  of  disappointment  from 
the  notion  that  we  could  have  been  so  egregiously  deceived 
in  our  estimate  of  human  character. 

We  soon  found  reason,  however,  to  pause  before  we 
fully  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  this  decision.  It  ap- 
pearcni  tnat  in  the  controversy,  which  had  agitated  th« 
medical  college  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Gregory  was  the  first 
assailant,  having  thought  proper  publicly  to  reprehend 
certain  proceedings  of  his  brethren,  and  that  in  terms  of 
no  common  degree  of  severity.  In  these  proceedings  a 
considerable  part  of  the  royal  college  itself  was  impl^ 
cated ;  perhaps  a  majority  of  a  body,  the  number  of  which 
is  but  snoall.  Prima  facie,  therefore,  this  body  does  not 
appear  in  the  light  of  an  impartial  umpire ;  they  are  them- 
selves parties  in  the  cause ;  and  under  such  circumstances 
an  unprejudiced  mind  will  not  regard  merely  the  weight 
of  numbers,  nor  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices ;  but 
will  look  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  evidence  by 
which  «o  heavy  a  censui-e  is  pretended  to  be  justified. 

But  the  scene  of  this  medical  warfare  being  at  a  distance, 
and  the  question  agitated  having  no  more  than  a  local 
interest,  though  our  curiosity  was  at  first  pretty  keen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  it  quickly  subsided,  and  we  con- 
tented ourselves  with  the  imperfect  information  to  be 
picked  up  from  casual  conversation,  or  the  reports  of  the 
medical  periodical  )ournst\s.  From  these  we  must  confess 
that  we  had  received  an  unfevourable  impression  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  learned  and  in^nious  pix)fe6Sor.  But  (we  speak 
it  with  a  degree  of  conscious  satisfaction  in  the  delicacy 
of  our  moral  tactj  and  in  our  skill  in  moral  physiognomy) 
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a  suspicion  still  lurked  in  our  breast  that  in  some  way  or 
other  he  had  been  treated  with  gross  injustice;  that  it  was, 
in  truth,  morally  impossible  that  the  lips  of  such  a  man  as 
Dr.  James  Gregory  could  have  been  polluted  by  the 
meanness  of  a  wilful  and  premeditated  falsehood.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  we  received  the  volume,  which  is  now  be- 
fore us ;  sent  us,  we  presume,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
wider  circulation  to  the  attacks  on  Dr  Gregory's  moral 
character.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  reports  of  Dr.  Duncan, 
his  colleague  and  fellow-professor.  Dr.  G.  is  not  only  a 
wilful  and  deliberate  liar  (p.  138)  but  acting  from  motives 
hase  ^interestedly  and  dishonourable  (p.  11)  his  professions 
of  openness  and  candour  are  hi/pocritical  quackery  (p.  32) : 
finally,  he  is  either  represented  as  an  infamous  slanderer^ 
or  as  having  a  blacker  heart  than  the  vile  calumniator 
(p.  51.)  All  this  certainly  shows  Dr.  Duncan  to  be  very 
angry,  but  as  we  happen  to  be  ourselves  very  cool,  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  examine  with  some  little  care 
into  the  facts  themselves  before  hazarding  an  opinion  of 
the  conduct  of  the  agents.  To  this  end  we  have  perused 
such  of  the  documents  as  we  have  been  able  to  procure; 
and  in  delivering  our  sentiments,  we  shall  do  it  openly, 
conscientiously,  and  firmly,  as  becomes  our  duty  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  individuals  concerned. 

The  history  of  this  warfare  lies  within  a  narrow  com- 
pass.    It  appears  that  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Edinburgh,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  making  such 
acts  and  regulations  as  may   contribute  to   promote  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  for  the  good  go- 
verhment  of  the  fellows  of  their  college,  and  all  other 
practising  physic  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  its  limits, 
in  the  year  1754,  made  a  bye-law,  caUed  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, the  enactment^  prohibiting  every  member  of  their 
college,  whether  fellow  or  licentiate,   from  taking  upon 
himself  to  use  the  employment  of  an  apothecary,  or  to 
have  or  keep  an  apothecary's  shop,  by  himself,  his  partners 
or  his  servants.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  intent  of  this  law  was  wholly  to  separate  the 
physician  from  the  apothecary.     The  words  are  as  ample 
as  can  be  devised.     But  a  still  stronger  proof  (if  possible) 
is  derived  from  the  practice  of  those  who  were  bound  by 
it.     It  appears,  in  fact,  that  from  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law,  no  physician  in  Edinburgh  has  prac- 
tised pharmacy,  either  publicly,  by   keeping  a  shop,  or 
privately,  by  supplying  his  own  patients  with  medicines; 
though,  previously,  several  of  them  had  kept  open  shops. 
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Several  members  of  the  college,  however,  became  dis* 
contented  with  the  restraint  imposed  upon  them  bj  this 
law;  and  in  the  year  179(),  Dr.  Thomas  Speiis  moved  for 
its  repeal.  The  motion  was  debated  with  much  keenness; 
most,  if  not  ail  of  the  elder  members  opposed  the  inno- 
vation ;  and  among  others,  Dr.  Gregory  exerted  himself, 
witti  the  warmth  and  ardour  which  are  natural  to  him. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  mover  did  not  tliink  it 
proper  to  put  the  question  to  a  vote,  but  let  it  silently 
drop  bv  adjourning  the  consideration  of  it  ime  die.  On 
this  occasion  the  harmony  of  the  college  continued  un- 
disturbed, and  the  discussion  was  wholly  confined  within 
their  own  walls. 

In  1804,  Dr.  Spens  (the  original  mover  of  this  question) 
became  president  of  the  college,  and  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  his  government  was  to  appoint  a  committee  to  revise 
the  laws  generally,  and  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
college,  the  members  of  this  committee  were  nominated  by 
him.  The  alterations  proposed  extended  to  various  laws, 
and  among  others,  this  committee  resolved  to  add  to  the 
enactment  of  1754  a  clause,  declaring  that  the  restrictions 
of  that  act  applied  solely  to  such  persons  as  may  keep  or 
set  up;?wZ>/ic  apothecaries'  or  druggists'  shops,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  medicines  by  retail. 

On  this  occasion  Dr.  Gregory  thought  fit  to  push  his 
opposition  much  further,  and  to  appeal  to  the  public  on  the 
conduct  of  the  persons,  whose  measures  he  disapproved, 
particularly  of  Dr.  Spens  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee.  His  avowed  motive  for  this  proceeding  was 
that  the  mee^sure  itself  was  bad;  that  the  means  employed 
to  carry  it  were  still  worse ;  and  that  seeing  a  party  formed 
who  were  fully  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  their 
wishes,  for  his  own'part  he  was  determined,  if  the  measure 
were  carried  by  force,  that  is,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  both 
to  withdraw  from  the  college,  and  to  bring  their  proceed- 
ings before  the  court  of  session. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  printed  and  circulated 
very  widely  two  quarto  pamphlets,  one  entitled,  a  Re- 
vieiQ  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  College,  the  other  a  censo- 
rial Letter,  in  which  he  reprehended  in  very  strong  terms 
the  plans  pursued  by  the  committee.  In  these  pamphlets 
he  laboured  to  persuade  his  readers,  and  to  render  it 
probable  by  many  arguments,  (we  use  in  the  following 
paragraph  the  words  of  Dr.  Duncan ;) 

*  1st.  That  the  president  brouglit  forward  the  proposition  of 
revising  the  laws  of  the  college,  merely  as  a  blmd,  and  solely 
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wth  the  intention  of  accomplishing  a  favourite  object  in  a  clan- 
destine manner. 

*  2d.  That  the  president  appointed  as  a  committee  fdr  re- 
vising the  laws  a  set  of  men,  whom  he  had  previously  prevailed 
upon  to  join  him  in  his  dishonourable  project. 

*  3d.  That  the  president,  with  his  committee,  were  guilty  of 
fraud,  chicanery,  and  fal^iification  in  this  business ;  and  that 
their  conduct  was  highly  dishonourable.' 

We  really  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  Dr.  Gregory 
was  or  was  not  duly  borne  out  by  the  facts,  in  making 
these  strong  assertions.  It  requires  for  this  end  a  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  views,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
the  parties  concerned,  which  we  do  not  possess.  But  we 
must  say,  that  nothing  that  we  have  seen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  convinced  us  that  his  accusations  were 
ill  founded.  We  could  produce  some  proofs,  even  from 
the  publication  before  us,  which  very  much  corroborates 
his  charges :  we  omit  them  for  the  sake  of  brevitv  ;  but 
what  has  more  than  any  thing  confirmed  us  in  o\ir  leaning 
to  the  doctor's  side  of  the  question,  is  the  violent,  and  we 
think  outrageous,  conduct  of  the  college  in  their  subse- 
quent proceedings,  which  we  proceed  to  narrate. 

The  transactions  we  have  related,  took  place  in  the 
autumn  of  1804.  The  committee,  finding  a  strong  opj>o- 
sition  to  their  proposal,  thought  fit  to  withdraw  it ;  and 
the  college,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1805,  complimented 
them  with  a  vote  of  thanks,  declaring  their  opinion,  first, 
that  the  president,  and  secondly,  that  the  commitee  had 
acted  from  the  purest  motives,  and  in  the  most  honourable 
manner.  This  vote  was  undoubtedly,  as  far  as  a  vote 
could  be,  an  acquittal  of  the  committee,  and  a  virtual  con- 
demnation of  Dr.  Gregory's  publications.  In  this  vote 
all  the  members  acquiesced^  Dr.  Gre^oiy  alone  being 
absent.  This  gentleman,  however,  contmued  to  distribute 
his  publications,  as  before ;  he  took  no  manner  of  notice  of 
the  votes  which  had  passed ;  and  (which  we  request  our 
readers  particularly  to  rt?mark)  for  a  year  and  nine  months, 
H  did  not  appear  from  any  overt  act  whatever^  that  he  either 
did  or  did  not  acquiesce  in  it,  or  that  he  was  in  any  manner 
acquainted  with  it. 

In  this  situation  things  stood  till  the  month  of  November, 
1806 ;  on  one  side  the  proposed  attempt  of  repealing  the 
statute  was  relinquished,  or  suspenaed :  on  the  othej^ 
Dr.  Gregory  continuerl  to  act  as  formerly;  but  without 
making  any  fresh  attacks  on  any  of  his  brethren;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  state  of  hostility  might  have  gradually 
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subsided,  but  for  a  measure  on  the  part  of  the  president  of 
the  college,  which  Dr.  Gregory  conceived  levelled  at  him- 
self. The  president  proposed  an  admonition,  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  observing  secrecy  out  of  doors  with  regard  to 
college  business.  Dr.  Gi-egory,  in  commenting  on  the 
proposed  admonition,  made  several  allusions  to  his  Review 
and  Censorian  Letter  ;  on  which  Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  ob- 
served to  him  that  the  college  had  virtually  decided  that 
these  publications  were  false  and  scandalous  libels.  Dr. 
(xregory  on  this  declared  (^  with  great  violence,'  says 
Dr.  D.)  that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  exculpation  of  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Spens.  When  being  shown  the  vote  of 
thanks,  with  the  clause  that  the  committee  had  acted  in  the 
most  honourable  7nanncr,  he  protested  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  thing  of  it,  and  that  he  had  not  thought  it  pos- 
sible. A  twelvemonth  afterwards  (in  November,  1807) 
he  repeated  this  declaration  in  the  following  written 
words  ; 

•  As  to  the  fact,  I  must  repeat  my  solemn  declaration  and 
oath  before  God,  that  I  neither  knew  nor  suspected  any  thing 
of  it,  nay,  that  I  could  not  even  have  thought  it  possible,  till 
the  moment  when  Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  told  uie  of  it,  and  shewed 
me  the  record  of  it  in  your  minute-book  last  November,  just 
one  year  nine  months  after  the  resolution  had  been  passed.' 

These  assertions  gave  the  members,  wounded 
by  the  severity  of  Dr.  Gregory's  reprehensions,  an  oc- 
casion to  turn  the  tables  against  him ;  to  accuse  him  of 
deliberate  falsehood  ;  to  censure  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
destroy  his  moral  character.  It  appeared,  in  fact,  that 
Dr.  Gregory  purposely  absented  himself  from  the  meeting 
(5  February  1805)  expecting  that  some  strong  measure 
was  to  be  taken  against  him ;  it  appeared  that  one  mem- 
ber had  previous  to  the  meeting  informed  Dr.  Gregoiy, 
that  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  committee  was  to  be  moved  m 
the  college  that  day ;  that  another  member  had  after  the 
meeting  also  informed  Dr.  Gregory  that  a  resolution  of 
thanks  had  been  given.  These  tacts  were  acknowledged 
by  Dr.  G. ;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  doctor  him- 
self had  put  the  college  in  possession  of  them,  as  soon  as 
he  found  that  his  declaration  was  understood  as  denying 
all  knowledge  of  any  part  of  the  proceedings  whatever. 

With  regard  to  evidence  there  was  the  testimony  only  of 
one  gentleman  on  the  subject,  who  confirmed  m  every 
point  the  statement  of  Dr.  Gregory.  His  information 
to  Dr.  Gregory  was  in  substance  as  follows : 

Crit.  Rev.  VoL  24;  October,  1811.  L 
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*  The  college  had  ordered  the  vice-president  (Dr.  Wright,  fbr 
informant  himself)  to  render  their  thanks,  first  to  Dr.  Spen?, 
and  then  to  his  committee,  for  the  revisal  of  the  laws ;  and  that 
they  were  convinced  that  they  acted  from  the  purest  motives/ 

Here  I  stopt,  sajs  Dr.  Wright;  and  being  questioned 
why  he  withheld  the  subsequent  part  of  the  vote,  he  gave 
as  A  reason,  that  he  did  not  think  Dr.  Gregory  to  be  in 
a  proper  fi-ame  of  mind  to  receive  the  remainder. 

This  is  literally  the  whole  of  the  case.  Dr.  Gregory  asserted 
that  the  declaration  of  the  purity  of  the  motives,  as  detached 
from  that  of  their  committee  having  acted  honourably,  he 
took  rather  to  be  a  delicate  censure,  than  a  mark  of  appro- 
bation. His  opponents  maintained  the  contraiy,  and  that 
tlierefore  Dr.  Gregory  had,  by  his  solemn  oath  and  decla- 
ration, deliberately  violated  the  truth. 

Now  we  will  not  go  the  same  lengths  with  Dr.  Gregory, 
who  maintains  that  the  very  worst  actions  may  proceed 
from  the  purest  motives.  This  is,  we  think,  contrary  to  the 
common  reason  and  common  language  of  mankind.  The 
prime  motive  of  any  action  whatever,  may  be  said  to  be 
to  promote  the  individual  happiness  of  the  agent ;  but  such 
a  general  motive  could  not,  in  the  common  language  of 
mankind,  be  called  good  or  bad,  pure  or  impure,  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  means  of  attaining  this, 
to  every  individual,  very  desirable  end.  Jjut,  if  an 
action  or  course  of  actions  be  of  an  ambiguous  or  disput- 
able nature;  and  still  more,  if  it  have  been  really  the 
subject  of  a  very  keen  dispute,  we  must  agree  with  Dr. 
Gregory  in  thinking  that  a  declaration,  that  a  pei*son  had 
acted  from  the  purest  motives,  passing  the  means  employed 
sub  sikntio,  is  an  implied  but  nelicate  censure  of  the  con- 
duct of  such  person.  As  was  therefore  as  well  esta- 
blished, as  evidence  could  make  it,  that  this  was  bond  fide 
Dr.  Gregory's  conception  of  the  vote  that  had  passed,  we 
must  regard  the  conduct  of  his  enraged  and  mortified 
opponents  as  an  outrage  upon  truth  and  decency. 

If  we  may  believe  Dr.  Duncan,  this  first  declaration  of 
Dr.  Gregory  of  his  ignorance  of  the  vote  in  favour  of  the 
committee  was  made  with  peculiar  violence  (p.  90,  ap- 
jxjndix  to  this  publication)  ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  Dr. 
G.  was  in  a  great  passion.  On  all  hands  it  is  allowed  to 
have  been  wholly  unpremeditated.  '  I  don't  understand 
you,'  '  I  don't  know  to  what  you  allude,'  were  the  words 
used.  Dr.  Duncan  opened  the  book  and  shewed  him  the 
vote,  which  produced  Dr.  Gregory's  declaration.  Now 
j^  state  of  passion  was  very  little  suited  to  the  fabrication 
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of  a  falsehood ;  but  it  was  a  state  in  which  a  man  may 
very  readily  be  supposed  to  use  strong  expressions,  with^ 
out  taking  care  to  restrict  them  to  the  precise  meaning  he 
wished  to  convey.  A  man  would  exclaim  naturally 
enough,  /  knew  7iothing  of  ily  I  never  before  heard  of  it, 
without  refl'^cting  whether  by  the  little  pronoun  it,  would. 
he  understood  the  whole  vote,  or  the  part  of  which  he  was 
really  ignorant. 

TJie  more  solemn  declaration  in  writing  of  the  same 
ignorance  referred  expressly  to  the  same  clause  of  the 
vote  which  pronounced  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
honourable:  what  had  been  called  the  virtual  decision. 
Seven  times  in  the  course  of  these  pages  are  the  very 
words  virtual  decision  repeated  in  part  of  the  letter  fol- 
lowing the  paragraph  whieli  gave  the  handle  to  these  pro- 
ceedings. That  this  and  this  only  was  in  the  mind  of  th0 
writer,  must  be  evident  to  every  dispassionate  reader.  In 
the  following  sentence  Dr.  Gregory  explains  exactly  what 
he  means  by  this  virtual  decision,  of  which  he  had  declared 
himself  ignorant  for  a  year  and  nine  months. 

*  I  must  also  inquire,  whether  my  brethren,  when  they  pro- 
nounced that  virtual  decision  against  me,  by  declaring  that 
those  persons  had  acted  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  whose 
conduct  I  thought  very  reprehensible,  meant  to  say  that  those 
proceedings  were  most  honourable  which  I  thought  just  the 
contrary ;  or  only  that  their  proceedings  had  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  been  what  I  had  asserted  V 

How  happened  it  that,  when  reasoning  on  the  subject, 
and  putting  the  question  in  different  points  of  view,*  nqt 
one  syUable  about  the  puritj/  of  the  motives  should  have 
escaped  from  his  pen  ?  not  a  syllable  even  of  the  thanki^ 
which  were  voted  ?  One  answer  and  one  only  can  be  giveii 
to  this  question ;  namely,  that  he  never  mea^t  to  deny  his 
Knowledge  of  these  parts  of  the  yote ;  or  iji  other  w'prds, 
that  he  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  truth. 

It  is  not  pretended,  that  any  one  either  deed  or  word  of 
Dr.  Gregory's  done  or  spoken  for  the  space  of  a  year  an4 
nine  months  was  in  contradiction  to  or  inconsistent  witti 
)us  words. 

It  is  hardly  pretended,  that  Dr.  Gregory  had  any  ra- 
tional or  conceivable  motive  for  violatinc^  the  truth.  It 
promoted  no  view,  it  averted  no  accusation ;  it  neithef 
supported  his  own  cause,  nor  injured  that  of  his  opponents. 
Still  to  give  some  sort  of  colour  to  the  charge,  a  niotiye 
iBustbe  assigned.    Let  us  give  it  in  the  woros  of  hi^^op- 

L  2 
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l)onents  (Narrative  of  Dr.  James  Gregory,  and  publislied 
by  order  of  the  college,  p.  63).     These  gentlemen  say, 

*  Tn  his  defence  he  (Dr.  Gregory)  asserts  that  if  he  had 
known  of  the  resohition,  and  had  remained  silent  respecting  it, 
it  must  have  been  considered,  either  as  an  acknowledgment  that 
he  was  a  knave  and  a  liar,  or  as  a  proof  that  he  was  guilty  of 
base  and  contemptible  pusillanimity,  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  In  order  therefore  to  avert  these  very 
disagreeable  and  degrading  constructions,  which  he  conceived 
might  be  put  on  his  silence,  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  suppose 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  account  for  that  silence  by  so- 
lemnly denying  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  the  resolution.' 

But  the  truth  is  that  Dr.  Gregory  acted  in  the  manner 
directly  opposite  to  what  is  here  supposed.  We  will  take 
the  unexceptionable  evidence  on  this  pointof  Dr.  Dun- 
can. Dr.  G.  h^  tells  us  (p.  111.  of  the  volume  before  us) 
has 

*  continued  to  distribute  them  (his  pamphlets)  after  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  college,  which  virtually  pronounced  them  a 
false  and  scandalous  libel."  And  he  asks  the  opinion  of  coun- 
sel (pw  112),  •  what  measures  ought  the  college  to  adopt,  with 
tlie  view  of  preventing  him  from  distributing  any  more  copies?* 

Dr.  Gregory  then  required  not  the  aid  of  falsehood  to 
support  his  character.  His  conduct  shewed  that  though 
he  was  silent  with  regard  to  the  virtual  decision  of  his 
brethren,  it  neither  proceeded  from  acquiescence  nor  froni 
pusillanimity ;  and  they  have  assigned  these  motives,  well 
Knowing  them  to  be  false.  Their  own  situation  was  how- 
ever materially  different  from  his.  They  had  been  ac- 
cused, and  very  severely  reprehended.  They  had  therefore 
very  obvious  inducements  to  blacken  and  calumniate 
their  accuser. 

Observe  the  consistency  of  these  gentlemen.  They 
represent  their  accuser  as  a  turbulent  individual,  who  has 
heaped  insult  upon  insult  both  upon  individual  members, 
and  their  whole  body  ;  and  yet  they  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, that  this  same  individual  was  so  poor  in  spirit  as 
humbly  to  acquiesce  in  a  vote  of  censure  upon  himself,  and 
afterwards  so  mean  as  to  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood,  in 
order  to  screen  himself  from  the  imputation  of  having  so 
acquiesced. 

Of  one  of  Dr.  Gregory's  accusers  we  have  before  us 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  he  did  not,  at  the  moment  when 
lie  condemned  the  doctor,  believe  Jiim  guilty  of  the  viola- 
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tion  of  truth  laid  to  his  charee.  The  evidence  we  mean  is, 
thnt  of  the  very  sapient  and  sanctimonious  writer  of  this 
hotter.  '  Of  this  vote,  Sir,'  (he  says,  p.  SQ)^  '  you  either 
zcUfuIb/  remained  igfiordnt,  or  at  least  pretended  to  remain 
ignorant,  for  many  montlis.'  So  then  you  confess,  at  last, 
that  your  colh»ag;ue  maf/  have  told  the  truth,  and  that  too 
at\eryou  had])randod  him  with  falsehood  by  a  public  vote  ? 
SuiTly  a  more  disf^ustinj^  specimen  of  folly  and  effrontery 
was  never  before  obtruded  upon  the  public ! 

If  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  animadversions  which  he  thought 
fit  to  circulate  on  the  conduct  of  some  members  of  the 
colle«^e,  had  really  published  a  false  and  scandalous  libel, 
why  did  not  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved  have 
recourse  to  the  natural,  open,  and  legal  remedy  ?  To 
libel  chartered  bodies,  invested  by  law  with  powers,  rights, 
and  privileges  for  the  public  benefit,  is  no  trifling  offence, 
nor  would  it  be  tolerated  by  the  courts  of  judicature. 
Public  censure,  fine,  and  probably  imprisonment,  would 
assuredly  await  the  offender.  What  then  has  prevented 
them  from  appealing  to  the  laws  of  their  country  ?  It 
will  not  be  pretended  to  have  been  any  feelings  of  delicacy 
or  tenderness  to  the  supposed  culprit.  It  is  clear,  that 
towards  him  their  malevolence  has  been  limited  only  by 
their  fears :  they  have  gone  just  as  far  as  they  dared. 

But  to  the  dispassionate  spectator,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  wraih  of  these  gentlemen  has  carried  them  beyond 
the  limits  of  prudence,  and  not  only  failed  of  the  intended 
effect  of  blackening  the  pure  and  unsullied  character  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  but  it  has  recoiled  upon  themselves,  and  has 
very  much  shewed,  that  the  doctor's  reprehensions  were 
neither  too  severe  nor  misplaced.  The  guilt  or  innocence 
of  a  party  accused,  appears  very  much  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  defends  himself.  If  such  an  one  attempts  to 
prove  an  alibi  and  fails,  suborns  witnesses,  flics  from  trial, 
or  so  forth,  these  or  other  infamous  actions  must  exceed- 
ingly tend  to  his  conviction.  In  the  case  before  us,  the 
accused  axoid  a  trial,  which  it  was  fn  their  power  to  pro- 
cure ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  flino*  all  manner  of  dirt  upon 
their  accuser,  and  pass  a  vote  ao^ainst  probability,  against 
direct  evidence,  against  internal  evidence,  and  in  the  case 
of  Dr.  Duncan  at  least,  against  the  testimony  o£  his  own 
conscience. 

What  does  this  prove  but  that  these  gentlemen  felt  the 
strong  and  imperious  neeessiti/  of  blackening  the  character 
of  their  accuser  in  defence  of  their  bwn,  that  they  felt 
tJiat  if  his  name  were  untainted,  theirs  would  be  branded 
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with  infamy  ?  that  if  his  Scale  preponderated,  theirs  would 
kick  the  beam  ? 

As  to  the  letter  before  us,  we  must  first  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks  to  the  writer  of  it,  as  having  spurred  us  on  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  a  charge,  with  the  foundation  of 
which  we  felt  much  curiosity  and  even  some  anxiety  to  be 
acquainted.  It  has  given  rise  to  emotions,  to  whicli  we 
do  not  choose  to  give  a  name,  though  their  nature  may  be 
readily  conceived.  But  though  these  emotions  partake  of 
the  nature  of  pain,  it  has  not  been  unblended  by  the  sort 
of  pleasure  occasioned  by  amusement. 

The  professed  object  of  the  writer  is  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  of  theft.     A  charge  of  theft!  and  Dr. 
Duncan  publishes  an  octavo  volume  to  prove  himself  not 
guilty  !     Miserable  man  !.    We  have  admired  too  the  open, 
irank  confession  of  the  doctor's  exordium,  that  for  many 
years  he  thought  Dr.  Gregory  an  open,  candid,  and  disin- 
terested man,  acting  from  fair  and  honourable  motives,  till 
suddenly  he  was  forced  to  change  his  opinion,  because  Dr, 
Gregory  attacked  Dr.  Duncan  himself.     Then  indeed  the 
film  fell  from  his  eyes,  and  the  same  man  became  instantly 
changed  as  by  the  magic  wand  of  an  harlequin,  into  every 
thing  base,  interested,  and  dishonourable.     We  could  not 
but  smile  at  the  pure  undiluted  folly  which  prompted  this 
doctor  gravely  to  inquire  of  his  own  lawyers  whether  the 
opinions  he  had  obtained  fi'om  them  were  or  were  not  a 
severe  reprimand  and  bitter  sarcasm  on  himselt^  and  pro- 
ducing with  a  foolish  air  of  triumph  their  answers  in  his 
favour.     We  heaved  a  sigh  of  pity,  when  we  have  it  from 
his  own  mouth,  that  no  sooner  was  it  known,  that  some 
slieets  of  an  unpublished  work  had  been  purloined  (as  it 
was  thought),  from  the  printing  office,  than  common  fame 
instantly  pointed  out  himself  as  the  person  who  had  stolen 
them.     We  could  not  but  laugh  heartily  to  see  this  doctor 
labouring  so  earnestly  to  show  that  he  is  the  ^7'/?er,  whom 
Dr.  Gregory  lashed,  and  the  Pethox  whom  he  stigmatized, 
though  the  satirist  seems  to  have  kept  his  secret  within  his 
own  breast ;  and   we  felt  some  degree  of  compassionate 
sympathy  for  his  situation,  when  he  querulously  laments 
in  a  tone  of  mortification  and  abashment,  that  notwith- 
standing Dr.  Duncan's  oration,  and  the  votes   of  seven 
members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  still  he  finds 
such  recreant  infidels,  that  '  nothing  on  earth  will  con- 
vince them,  that  Dr.  Gregory  is  capable  of  a  wilful  arid 
deliberate  violation  of  truth.' 
How  must  Dr.  Gregoiy  have  chuckledj  and  shaken  his 
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sides,  when  such  a  letter  was  put  into  his  hands !  and  with 
what  ^lee  must  he  have  returned  it  to  its  author  with  his 
'  laconic  licence,'  of  approbation  (as  we  are  informed), 
*  hnjnimatur  quamprimuml^ 

We  ai-e  indeed  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  Dr. 
Gregory  incapable  of  '  a  wilful  and  deliberate  violation  of 
truth.'  The  charge  is  so  obviously  futile  and  even  ridicu- 
lous, that  we  think  he  has  done  right  in  taking  no  further 
notice  of  it.  When  the  malevolent  passions  are  thoroughly 
roused,  reason  is  silent,  and  argument  so  much  empty 
breath.  We  suspect,  that  the  origin  of  this  hostility  to  so 
open  and  honourable  a  man  lies  deeper  than  the  mere 
squabble  which  brought  it  before  the  world.  It  is  very 
well  known,  that  this  learned  pi'ofessor  has  no  great  reve- 
rence for  the  noble  art  or  science  (be  it  which  it  may),  that 
it  is  his  business  to  teach,  and  still  less  for  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  greater  number  of  those  who  thrive  by  it. 
Much  of  the  routine  of  this  craft  he  considers  as  mere 
mummery,  invented  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind ; 
and  the  generality  of  practitioner  only  as  a  higher  order 
of  empirics.  In  a  word  (to  use  a  coai^e  phrase),  Dr.  Gre- 
gory is  a  sworn  foe  to  the  humbug.  That  those  who  live 
by  the  humbugs  and  who  would  sink  into  insignificance  b^ 
the  destruction  of  the  humbugs  should  be  his  enemies,  is 
quite  in  the  course  of  nature.  We  are  heartily  glad,  that 
the  learned  professor  is  in  a  situation  which  enables  him  to 
defy  calumny,  and  that  he  may  safely  smile  upon  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  his  detractors. 

Before  we  conclude  our  article,  we  ought  to  say,  in 
justice  to  several  members  of  the  college,  that  the  calum- 
nious resolution  did  not  pass  without  a  strenuous  opposi- 
tion. Some  members  absented  themselves.  Of  eleven 
who  were  present,  seven  voted  for  the  resolution,  and 
three  against  it,  regarding  the  charges  as  wholly  un- 
founded; one  declined  voting.  But  of  the  seven  who 
formed  the  majority,  four  were  members  whose  conduct 
Dr.  Gregory  had  severely  censured,  and  who  were  there- 
fore parties  in  the  cause.  In  justice,  th^  ought  to  \» 
counted  for  nothing. 
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Art.  IV. — Cohheit's  complete  Collection  of  State  Trials  and 
Proceedings  for  High  TreasoTi^  and  other  Crimes  and 
Misdemeanors^  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  present 
2'ime^  Vol.  I — X,  London,  Bagshaw,  Bryd^ep^j«treet, 
Coverit-garden,  181 L  Price  of  each  Volume,  11.  lis.  6d. 

AN  uncompleted  work  is  rarely  a  fit  object  for  regular 
criticism,  and  therefore,  though  we  have  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  tlie  progress  of  this  new  edition  of  the  State  Trials, 
we  have  hitheilo  forborn  from  taking,  in  our  criticyil  capa- 
city, that  notice  of  it,  which  the  advanced  state  to  which  it 
has  arrived,  may  now  seem  to  require,  and  which,  indeed, 
its  importance  authoritatively  demands. 

This  work  is,  in  its  nature,  very  interesting  to  every 
Englishman  avIio  feels  (and  who  of  us  does  ndt  feel),  an 
interest  in  maintaining  the  liberty  and  the  constitution  of 
his  country.  Nothing  but  stupid  ignorance  or  factious  par- 
tiality in  tlie  person,  who  should  superintend  the  work, 
•  coul()  possibly  prevent  a  Complete  Collection  of  such  trials 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  from  furnishing  to  the 
student  and  even  to  the  proficient  in  English  history,  a  va-. 
luable  accession,  not  merely  of  technically  legal  but  of 
most  important,  political,  and  constitutional  information. 
*  State  trials,'  to  use  the  emphatic  language  of  a  very  pow- 
erful writer,  '  ought  to  be  universally  circulated  throughout 
a  country. where  the  prudent  assertion  of  invaluable  privi- 
leges depends  so  much  upon  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  on  which  they  rest,  and  where  the  common 
classes  of  the  people  are  called  upon  daily  to  assist  in  the 
adnsinistration  of  criminal  justice,  in  cases  too  where  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  tne  lives  and  liberties  of  the  subjects  on  the  other  may 
depend  upon  an  eniightene  J  judgment.'* 

Of  the  cases  contained  in  the  ten  volumes,  which  have 
appeared,  of  this  edition,  the  number  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty -four,  and  of  these  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  are  stated  to  be  new. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  give  the  editor  credit  for  the 
exter.sive  research  and  the  laborious  industry  which  must 
have  been  employed  to  collect  these  unpublished  docu- 
ments, we  cannot  forbear  to  take  notice,  that  the  ample 
communications  which  appear  to  have  been  imparted  to 
him  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  celebrity,  and  of  the  most 
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opposite  political  bias,  do  great  honour  to  the  liberality 
nfthe  present  age. 

Into  the  legal  part  of  the  execution  of  the  work,  we 
shall  not,  for  the  present,  enter  farther  than  to  say,  that  it 
exhibits  much  recondite  information,  uncommon  accuracy, 
and  exemplary  dilia^ence ;  but  we  will  select  two  or  three 
specimens  of  the  biographical  and  historical  annotations 
which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may  afford  our  readers 
some  entertainment,  will  enable  them  to  form  for  them- 
selves a  judgment  of  the  mafiner  in  which  the  editor  has 
performed  this  part  of  his  arduous  undertaking.  In  a 
copious  introduction  to  the  trials  for  the  Rye-House  Plot, 
he  thus  investigates  the  characters  of  the  two  original 
historians,  Grey  and  Sprat,  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
'  Confession,'  of  the  one,  and  of  the  '  True  Account,'  of 
the  other. 

*  Of  this  "  Confession,"  Hume  (vol.  8,  p.  182),  note  (r)  ed.  of 
1807),  says,  that  it  "  is  the  most  full  and  authentic  account  of  ail 
these  transactions ;  but  is  in  the  main  confirmed  by  Bishop  Sprat, 
and  even  Burnet ;  as  well  as  by  the  trials  and  dying  confessions 
of  the  conspirators."  It  is  observable  thatthese  expressions,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  vagueness  or  exaggeration,  throw  some  suspicion 
on  the  genuineness  of  at  least  Sprat's  performance.  Hume  also 
imputes  to  Grey  cowardice,  both  at  Axminster,  as  it  seems  (I  con- 
jecture he  had  in  his  mind  the  affair  at  Bridport,  where,  it  seems 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  his  cowardice  was  most  notorious),  and 
afterwards  at  Sedgemoor.*  And  upon  the  whole,  a  considera- 
tion of  the  characters  of  Grey  and  Sprat,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  their  histories,  prevent  me  from  placing  any 
reliance  on  the  testimony  of  either. 

*  First  as  to  Grey:  Throughout  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  for  debauching  his  wife's  sister,  he  appears  to 
be  "a  most  unprincipled  miscreant :  we  find  him  guilty  of  the 
most  odious  abuse  of  confidence,  the  meanest  duplicity,  the 
basest  falsehood,  and  the  most  ungenerous,  most  ungrateful,  and 
most  unfeeling  selfishness;  a  selfishness  in  gratification  of  which 
he  scrupled  not  to  blast  with  universal  and  irremediable  infamy, 
the  reputation  of  a  young  woman  who  had  sacrificed  to  him  the 
purity  of  her  person  and  the  affections  of  her  family.  Upon 
the  accession  of  King  James,  we  find  Grey  urging  Monmouth 
to  undertake  his  rash  and  fatal  invasion  (though  in  his  **  Con- 
fession" he  represents  his  **  coldness  and  backwardness  to  en- 
gage the  duke  or  himself  in  it.")   When  the  invasion  was  effected. 


*  *  It  appears  by  Narcissus  Luttrell's  **  Brief  Historical  Relation  of  State 
Aft'airs,"  MS.  in  All  Souls'  Library,  that  on  May  31,  1682,  Lord  Grey 
fought  a  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Albemarle' 
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we  find  him  obstriictiog  its  success  by  the  most  pernicious  coun- 
sels, and  finally  defeating  it  by  an  act  of  the  mobt  flagrant 
treachery  or  cowardice.* 

*  We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  page,  with  what  w'armth  of 
expression  he  engaged  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  future  life  to 
James.  Nevertheless,  at  the  Revolution,  we  find  him  regularly 
attending  the  Convention,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  (Henry 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Diiirj',  says  thirty-iive,  but  the  Journal 
specifies  the  names  of  thfrty-six),  lords  who,  on  January  31, 1689, 
entered  their  protest  against  the  resolution  which  had  been  car- 
ried, 55  against  41,  (see  Clarendon's  Diary.  Ralph,  and  after 
liim  Hume,  say  the  majority  was  11),  not  to  agree  to  the  vote  of 
the  Commons  that  the  throne  was  vacant :  and  on  the  4th  of 
February  he  joined  in  a  second  protest  on  the  like  occasion. 
As  to  his  "  Confession"  itself,t  it  was  written,  as  his  letter  tells 
us,  by  the  *  command'  of  King  James,  upon  whose  mercy  his 
life  at  that  time  depended.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  credible, 
that  such  a  man  in  such  circumstances,  writing  under  such  a 
command,  would  hesitate  to  falsify  any  fact,  the  falsification  of 
which  he  conceived  might  serve  him  with  the  king.  To  the 
fahehood  of  the  pretences  in  the  Confession,  that  he  rather  dis- 
suaded the  invasion  of  Monmouth,  Mr.  Fox  has  adverted ;  and 
Dalrymple  (Mem.  part  1,  book  2,  p.  Co),  intimates  the  inte- 
rested suppression  of  a  very  important  fact,  the  connection  be- 
tween Monmouth  and  Bentinck. 

*  Next,  as  to  Sprat :  j    Upon  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he 


*  *  The  concurrent  testimony  of  historians  seems  to  render  this  indisput- 
able, notwithstanding  the  story  of  the  "  brave  captain  of  the  Horse  Guards 
now  livinif,  1718,"  reported  in  a  note  to  3  Kennett,  432,  2d  edition,  and  the 
silence  of  King  James  in  the  letter  of  July  7,  1685,  printed  in  Sir  John  Dai- 
ry raple's  Appendix,  p.  133,  4to.  ed,  of  his.  Memoirs.' 

+  *  Sprat,  in  his  second  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  says,  that  after  the 
overthrow  and  execution  of  Monmouth,  James  the  Second  applied  to  him 
to  write  a  continuation  of  his  History  of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  and  "  to 
ttet  purpose  gave  him  a  sig^ht  of  multitudes  qf  original  letters  and  papers, 
together  with  the  confessions  of  several  persons  then  taken  in  England  and 
Scotland  ;  who  did,  indeed,  seem  all  to  outvie  one  another  who  should  reveal 
most,  both  of  men  and  things,  relating  to  the  old  conspiracy  as  well  as  to 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle's  invasion."  This  readi- 
ness and  copiousness  of  confession  shews  how  eager  tliose  who  had  fallen 
ioto  the  power  of  James,  were  to  say  what  would  be  agreeable  to  him ;  but 
by  no  means  establishes  the  truth  of  the  matter  reported,  or  even  proved  to 
liave  been  so  confessed.' 

I  *  Of  this  very  worthless  man,  there  is,  iti  the  Biographia,  aiife  written 
much  too  indulgently.  Johnson  also,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  has  inserted 
a  short  account  of  him.  Johnson's  tender  treatment  of  him  may  safely  be 
referred  to  the  joint  operation  of  a  good  and  a  bad  motive — of  reverence  for 
the  clergy  and  of  party  bigotry.  Dr.  Syramons,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
liife  of  Milton,  rightly  reprehended  the  bishop's  refusal  to  admit  into  West- 
minster Abbey  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the  anihor  of  Paradise 
Lost;  bia  in  the  ssraie passage  he  spoke  fif  "  the  otherwise  respectable  name 
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published  verses  to  celebirate  tlie  virtues  of  that  lord  protector. 
Of  the  nierits  of"  \m  hero.  Sprat's  mind  was  so  full,  that  the 
t^xuHemnce  of  his  praise  overflows  from  the  poetry  of  his  Pin- 
daiique  iutothe  prose  of  his  Dedication  to  Wilkins.  After  the 
restoration  he  took  orders,  and  became  chaplain  to  thr  profli- 
gate Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  also  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  from  whom  he  obtained,  tirst  a  prebend  of  Westminster, 
and  after  that  a  canonry  of  Windsor.  By  the  dvnre  of  the 
kiiij;,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  he  composed  this  His- 
tory of  the  Rye-House  Plot,  for  which  he  was  speedily  rewarded 
w'itii  the  deanry  of  Westminster  and  bishopric  of  Kochester. 
By  Kiug  James  the  Second,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  his  closet, 
and  one  of  his  ecclesiastical  commissioners.  He  sufl^ered,  or 
rather  we  may  suppose,  directed,  King  James's  **  Deciaralion 
for  Liberty  of  Conseif  nee,"  to  be  read  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;, 
and  he  acted  under  the  ecclesiastical  commission  until  the  danger 
of  farther  compliance  with  the  violent  measures  of  the  kmg,* 
and,  indeed,  until  the  insecurity  of  the  king's  power  had  become 
very  apparent.  At  the  Revolution,  he  took  the  oaths  to  King 
William. t  And  after  this  long  course  of  despicable  sycophaacy 
and  detestable  tergiversiition,  in  his  will,  dated  Nov.  28,  1711, 
as  I  meet  with  it  in  an  historical  account  of  VV^est minster  Abbey, 
he  assures  his  executors,  with  the  most  consummate  impudence 


of  sprat."  The  epithet  *  respectable'  should  not  be  used  as  an  expletive  j 
and  I  am  glad  that  I  do  not  find  it  applied  to  Sprat's  name  in  the  second  edi.- 
tion  of  Dr.  Symmons's  work.  More  respecting-  Sprat,  see  in  the  cases  of 
Bishop  Compton,  A.  D.  16H6;  of  Dr.  Peacheli,  A.  D.  1W87;  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  A.  D.  1688,  and  of  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead, 
A.D.  1693,  in  this  Collection.' 

»  *  See  the  Cases  of  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  A.  D.  1686,  and  of 
Peacheli,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  A.  D.  1687,  in  this  Collection.' 

f  '  He  h:»d  been  employed  by  King  James  in  drawing  up  the  form  of 
thaniisgiving  to  be  used  on  the  loth  of  January,  168-S,  for  the  alleged  preg- 
nancy of  the  queen.  "Whether  that  king  also  associat:;d  him  with  Sancroft 
in  drawing  up,  on  the  Prince  of  Orange's  descent,  t'le  form  of  prayer  men- 
tioned in  a  note  to  3  Kerinett,  496,  I  know  not.  I  recollect  not  to  have  ever 
>een  that  form  of  prayer.  If  his  assistance  were  required,  I  suppose  he  gave 
it.  In  the  January  following,  we  find  him  employed,  (see  Lords'  Journals, 
Jan.22d  and  528tli,  1688-9.  3  Kenn.  o4l.  2  Ralph,  28),  with  other  bishops 
to  draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  and  tbaaksgivirig  for  having  made  his  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Orange  the  glorious  instrument  of  the  great  deliverance  of 
the  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary  "pover/and  to  insert  therein  a  par- 
ticulor  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Orange 

'  Sir  John  Ehilrymple  (Mem.  part  1,  book  5,  vol.  I,  "p.  147),  tells  us,  that 
during  the  intended  French  invasion  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1708,  the 
English  fleet,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  6t  Forth,  was  mistaken  at  Edinburgh 
for  the  French.  Upon  tbat  occasion^  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  lord  president 
of  the  court  of  session,  who  was  dying  into  Engiand  himself,  advised  Sir 
James  Stuart  to  do  so  too,  putting  him  in  miad  that  he  had  had  a  hand  in 
drawing  the  Prince  of  Orange's  Manifesto,  he  unswered:  "  Ay,  ay,  my 
dear,  that  is  tnie,  and  I  must  draw  this  man's  too."  .  I  do  hot  find  that  Sprat 
ever  resigned  the  olBce  of  clertt  of  the  closet  to  Kin^  James.' 
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or  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  (for  it  cannot  be  explained 
by  tlie  influence  of  self-deceit),  that  **  his  poor  store  had  been 
gathered  only  by  ways  honest,  fair,  and  honourable,  not  by* any 
mean  or  undue  methods  of  heaping  riches,  which  in  the  several 
advantages  of  his  conditions  in  this  world  his  soul  had  always 
abhorred  ;"  and  he  solemnly  •*  praises  the  Lord,  that  hi  an  age 
of  so  great  corruptions,  temptations,  and  prevarications,  he  had 
still  kept  his  integrity,  and  God  had  made  him  firm  and  steady 
to  the  faith,  doctrine,  discipline,  and  true  interest  of  the  Church 
of  England."  , 

*  Sprat,  (says  Warburton  to  Hurd  in  a  hint  for  a  **  Dialogue"), 
might  speak  the  court  senthnents.  See  **  Letters  from  a  late 
eminent  Prelate  to  one  of  his  Friends."  Letter  74,  dated 
Jan.  31,  1755. 

'  But  in  order  to  discredit  Dr.  Sprat's  History,  it  is,  indeed, 
altogether  needless  to  recur  to  presumptions  arising  from  his  cha- 
racter or  the  circumstances  under  which  he  wrote.  The  author 
himself  completely  destroys  all  its  pretensions  to  authenticity. 
After  the  Revolution,  he  thought  it,  in  Johnson's  phrase,  conve- 
nient to  extenuate  and  excuse  that  performance.  In  a  letter  to 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
State  Letters  of  Henry  Earl  of  Clarendon,  he  says,  *'  May  it 
please  your  grace ;  it  being  probable  that  as  soon  as  this  con- 
vention shall  be  made  a  parliament,  one  of  the  first  things  they 
w  ill  fall  upon  will  be  the  ecclesiastical  commission  ;  it  was  thought 
necessary  by  some  friends  of  mine  that  I  should  draw  up  some- 
thing, though  not  in  defence,  yet  in  extenuation  of  my  fault  in 
sitting  there.  What  I  have  done  in  haste,  I  here  send  your  grace, 
humbly  submitting  it  to  your  grace's  judgment  and  correction. 
That  part  wherein  your  grace  is  mentioned,  I  beseech  your  grace 
to  change  and  alter  as  you  shall  think  fit;  and  so  any  of  the 
rest :  and  the  more  faults  your  grace  shall  find  in  it,  the  kinder 
I  shall  take  it. 

*•  My  lord,  I  think  after  this  to  write  a  second  letter  to  the 
same  noble  person,  and  therein  to  defend  myself  as  to  the  other 
objections  against  me,  as  the  acting  in  the  commission  of  Lon- 
don, and  above  all  the  writing  the  account  of  the  Conspiracy 
in  1683."* 

*  He  accordingly  published  two  exculpatory  letters  to  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  in  the  second  of  Avhich  he  informed  the  world,  that 
shortly  after  the  death  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  King  James 


*  "1683.  The  Rye-House  Conspiracy  discovered,  being  the  last  effort 
of  malice  to  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York.  An  accident  of  fire  at  New- 
market prevented  it  It  was  discovered,  about  the  end  of  Trinity  Term,  by 
Keeling.  Shaftesbury  said  they  were  too  few  to  do  the  work,  and  too  many 
to  conceal  it.  So,  on  the  19th  of  November,  one  of  the  days  appointed  for 
a  general  insurrection,  he  went  with  Walcot  and  Ferguson  to  Holland  j  pre- 
tending no  longer  *  to  talk  the  king  out  of  the  kingdom,'  as  he  arrogantly 
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called  for  the  papers  [his  account  of  tlie  Rye-House  Plot],  and 
having  read  thcni  and  altered  divers  passages,  caused  them  to  he 
printed  hy  his  own  authority.  He  farther  tells  us,  that  he  la^ 
mented  the  fall  of  persons  of  honour  upon  whom  puhlic  judg- 
ment had  passed,  *'  esj>ecially,"  he  adds,  •*  my  Lord  Russel's, 
after  I  was  fully  convinced  by  discourse  with  the  Reverend  Dean 
of  Canterbury  (Dr.  Tillotson),  of  that  noble  gentleman's  great 
probity  and  constant  abhorrence  of  falsehood :  but  that,"  he 
would  have  us  believe,  *'  was  a  good  while  after."  In  his  second 
letter  he  carries  his  profligacy  somewhat  farther,  alleging  in  ex- 
cuse for  having  acted  under  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  that 
he  should  have  thought  Jefferies  and  Herbert  '*  would  never 
have  ventured  their  fortunes  and  reputations,  [the  reputation  of 
Jefferies  !J  by  exercising  a  jurisdiction  that  was  illegal."  It  ap- 
pears by  the  Biographia  (wherein  a  reference  as  to  this  is  made 
to  Wood),  that  to  each  of  these  letters  an  answer  said  to  have 
been  written  by  one  Mr.  Charlton  was  published  shortly  after 
the  appearance  of  the  letters,  but  I  have  not  seen  these  answers. 

*  To  the  testimony  then  of  these  two  histories,  I  must  apply 
what  Mr.  Fox  says  of  Ferguson's  Narrative,  "  where  it  only 
corroborates  accounts  given  by  others  it  is  of  little  use,  and 
where  it  differs  from  them  it  deserves  no  credit."' 

In  a  note  to  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  author 
attempts,  we  think,  successfullj  to  vindicate  that  extraor- 
dinary man  from  the  reproach  of  cowardice. 

*  Burnet,'  he  says,  *  upon  hearsay,  imputes  to  Vane  the  want 
of  natural  bravery.  This  imputation  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  admit 
in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Ludlow,  and  of  Vane's  public 
conduct  recorded  in  history.  The  bishop  represents  him  to  be 
*•  a  very  fearful  man,  who,  when  he  saw  his  death  was  designed, 
composed  himself  to  it  with  a  resolution  that  surprised  all  who 
knew  how  little  of  that  was  natural  to  him."  And  this  compo 
sure,  it  seems,  prompted  him  to  '*  some  very  extraordinary  acts 
of  resolution,  though 'they  cannot  be  mentioned  with  decency." 
("  It  is  said,  the  Lady  Vane  began  her  reckoning  for  her  son,  the 
Lord  Barnard,  from  the  night  before  Sir  Henry  lost  his  head  on 
Tower  Hill."  Oldmixon.]  From  adopting  the  ludicrous  parts 
of  Burnet's  story,  Hume's  taste  prevented  him.  But  when  he 
was  to  paint  the   character  of  Vane,  a  contrast  between  consti- 


expressed  it ;  when  he  escaped  by  an  ignoramus  jury.  Walcot  and  Fer- 
gusonsoon  returned  from  Holland,  to  join  with  Monmouth,  Essex,  Lor4 
Gray,Escri!',  Ru^.seH,  A.  Sidney,  Hampden,  Armstrong,  Romncy,  Rumbold, 
Sheppard,  &;c.  Four  thousand  men  were  said  to  be  engaged  in  this  insur- 
rection." Macpherson's  Life  of  James  the  First,  written  by  himself,  p.  137. 
(See  Introduction  to  the  Proceedings  against  Lord  Clarendon,  vol.  6,  p.  291, 
^f  this  Collection.) 
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tutional  cowardice  and  enthusiastic  courage,  imparted  by  the 
fanaticism  of  glorj'  and  reh'giou,  at  the  approach  of  death ,^  pre- 
sented an  occasion  which  he  has  not  neglected  at  once  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  his  colourhig,  and  to  exhibit  an  eloquent,  though 
concise  display  of  philosophical  reflection.  Certainly,  tlirough 
the  whole  of  these  proceedings,  Vane  betrayed  no  want  of  cou- 
rage. Nor  was  his  conduct  towards  Cromwell  that  of  a  timid 
man ;  see  the  proceedings  against  him,  A.D.  1654,  supra  vol.  5, 
p.  791.  See  also  the  accounts  given  by  the  Iristorians  of  his 
conduct  when  Cromwell  by  force  ejected  tJie  parliament  on  the 
lf)th  of  April,  lf)53.  Hume,  in  his  abstract,  somewhat  over- 
states parts  of  Vane's  speeches  on  his  trial.  Ludlow,  who  must 
have  known  V^ane  as  well  as  any  man  did,  writes  thus:  "  In  thg 
month  of  July,  1602,  I  received  letters  from  England,  with  an 
account  of  the  trial,  sentence,  and  death  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  of 
which  I  shall  only  say,  that  he  behaved  himself  on  all  those  oc- 
casions' in  such  a  manner,  that  he  left  it  doubtful  whether  his 
eloquence,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  presence  of  mind,  his 
gravity  and  magnanimity,  his  constant  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  heroic  carriage  during  the  time  of  his  confine- 
ment, and  at  the  hour  of  death;  or  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
and  their  frivolous  suggestions  at  his  trial,  the  breach  of  the 
public  faith  in  the  usage  he  found,  the  incivility  of  the  bench, 
and  tlie  savage  riideness  of  the  sheriff,  who  commanded  the 
trumpets  several  times  to  sound,  that  he  might  not  be  heard  by 
.the  people,  were  most  remarkable.' 

Jn  a  note  to  the  case  of  Baillie  of  Jervisewood,  vol.  10, 
p.  654,  are  pointed  out  some  instances  of  confusion,  if  not 
contradiction,  respecting  Sir  Patrick  Hume  in  iMr.  Rose's 
work;  and  in  another  Scots  trial  (that  of  SpreuU  and  Fer- 
guson, vol.  10,  p.  723),  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  la- 
borious investigations  exhibited  in  the  notes,  and  particu- 
larly wiih  the  introduction  of  the  proof  positive  from  Sir 
George  M'Kenzie  (which  had  been  overlooked  by  all 
former  writers  on  the  subject^,  even  by  Mr.  Laing),  of 
Monk's  ti'eachery  to  Argyle.  As  this  matter  lias  of  late 
excited  more  than  ordinary  interest,  in  consequence  of  the 
discussion  of  it  by  Messrs.  Laing,  Fox,  Rose,  and  Hey- 
wood,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  editor  of  these 
volumes  to  produce  ihe  following  extracts  respecting  it : 

*  In  this  place  it  may  be  excusable  to  resume  the  topic  of 
Burnet's  veracity,  in  proof  of  which  I  have  just  now  fallen  upon 
a  remarkable  testimony.  The  bishop  (see  vol.  5,  p.  1504),  and 
after  him,  Mr.  Laing  (see  vol.  5,  p.  1371),  relate,  that  the  con- 
viction of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  was  produced  by  a  base  per- 
fidious communication  by  Monk  of  some  letters  written  to  him 
by  Argyle.   Mr.  Laing  (note  1),  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  volume 
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oi'\m  history,  asserts  the  truth  of  this  fact,  and  in  refutation  of 
ail  objection  which  had  been  made  in  the  Biographia  to  the  state- 
ment, he  corroborates  the  reference  to  Burnet  by  others,  and 
then  adds  the  testimony  in  favour  of  Burnet  which  I  have  tran- 
scribed into  this  work.  See  vol.  8,  p.  135.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Laingfs  history,  Mr.  Rose  has,  in  his  "  Observations 
on  Mr.  Fox's  Historical  Worlt,"  objected  to  the  evidence  of 
Monk's  base  interposition  against  Argyle.  It  is  always  curious, 
and  I  think  always  useful  to  shew  how  the  truth  will  escape  the 
most  sagacious  minds  which  are  disposed  to  rely  too  much  on 
speculative  arguments  in  contradiction  to  testimony.  I  there- 
fore insert  the  whole  which  Mr.  Rose  states,  and  then  subjoin  a 
most  indisputable  proof  that  Bishop  Buniet's  representation  is 
not  false.' 

He  then  recites  Mr.  Rose's  reasonings  and  evidences, 
and  thus  proceeds : 

*  In  direct  and  complete  contradiction  to  all  this,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  had  been  one  of  the  procurators  for  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle  (see  the  life  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  prefixed 
to  his  works)  expressly  says  (Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland  in 
Matters  Criminal)  (Part  2,  Tit.  25,  S.  3.)  "  The  Marquis  of 
Argyle  was  convicted  of  treason  upon  letters  written  by  ii'im  to 
(ienerai  Monk ;  these  letters  being  only  subscribed  by  him  and 
uot  holograph,  and  the  subscription  having  been  proved  per 
comparationem  literarunfi,  which  were  ver}'  hard  in  other  cases,, 
seeing  '  comparatio  literarum'  is  but  a  presumption,  and  men's 
hands  are  oft  times,  and  easily  imitated,  and  one  man's  writ  will 
differ  from  itself  at  several  occasions.* 

This  passage  from  Mackenzie's  Criminals  is  quoted 
in  the  last  number  (vol.  xviii.  p.  334)  of  the  Edinburgh 
Essayists ;  for  we  will  not  do  them  the  injustice  to  call 
them  Reviewers;  but,  what  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
these  gentlemen,  whose  candour  is  so  singular,  and  whose 
detestation  of  plagiarism  so  prodigious,  should  have  so  far 
forgotten  themselves  as  to  quote  this  passage,  as  if  it  were 
an  extraordinary  discovery  of  their  own,  when  we  qan. 
prove  that  they  had  it  at  second  hand,  and  that  they  were 
indebted  for  the  communication  to  the  more  profound 
historical  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Howel.  The  Caledonian  Cri- 
tics, with  that  unassuming  modestj/,  for  which  they  are 
so  eminently  distinguished,  say,  *  We  are  happy  .to  be 
enabled,  out  of  our  own  store,  (N.  B.  the  store  of  Mr. 
Howel)  '  to  set  this  part  of  the  question  finally  to  rest^ 
by  an  authoi'ity  which  Mr.  Rose  himself  will  probably 
admit  to  be  decisive.'  They  then  bring  forward  the  pas- 
S9ig9  in  question  irom  tli«  Criminals  of  Sir  George  Mac* 
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kenzie,  but  without  making  any  acknowledgment  of  their 
obligations  for  this  information  to  the  learned  compiler 
and  annotator  of  this  edition  of  the  State  Trials.  We  do 
not  blame  these  gentlemen  for  attempting  to  dazzle  the 
natives  of  this  island  with  their  own  superior  illumination, 
but  we  cannot  much  commend  their  ostentatious  display 
of  that  light,  which  was  clandestinely  filched  from  another 
man^s  lamp,  as  part  of  ^  their  own  ^tcre,^ 

From  the  prospectus  to  this  publication,  and  indeed 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  we  were  led  to  infer  that 
Mr.  Cobbett  had  no  immediate  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  though  he  is  entitled  to  ample  praise  for  the 
spirit  with  which  he  engaged  in  such  an  expensive  under- 
taking. But  the  compilation  of  the  whole  matter,  with 
the  notes  and  illustrations,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Howel, 
whose  name  is  prefixed  to  the  title-page  of  the  eleventh 
volume,  which  has  come  to  our  hands  since  this  article 
was  prepared  for  the  press. 

The  following  is  the  title-page  of  the  eleventh  volume, 
which  is  now  lying  on  our  table : 

•  A  complete  collection  of  State  Trials  and  Proceedings  for 
High  Treason,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present.  With  notes  and  other  illustra- 
tions, compiled  by  T.  B.  Howel,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  F.S.A.' 

Before  we  conclude  this  article  we  must  stay  to  remark, 
that  of  the  thirty  cases  which  are  contained  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  this  valuable  performance,  exactly  one  half  are 
new.  The  typographical  part  of  the  work  is  very  neatly 
executed,  and  each  volume  contains  at  least  as  much 
matter  as  is  usually  found  in  six  octavo  volumes  of  the 
ordinary  size.  AVe  shall  embrace  some  future  opportu- 
nity of  reverting  to  this  important  publication. 


Art.  V 


-Self  Controuly  a  Norel,  2  Vols.   London,  Long- 
man, 1811,  price  11.'  Is. 

ON  opening  the  first  volume  of  Self  Controul,  a  dedi- 
cation to  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  presented  itself;  the  perusal 
of  which  called  for  some  self-controul  on  our  parts,  in 
order  to  subdue  feelings  of  disgust  similar  to  those,  which 
are  experienced  on  swallowing  a  potion  of  mawkish 
sweets. 

*  Madam,  you  would  smile  to  hear  the  insect  of  a  day  pay 
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ttk'  h  ibuto  of  its  praise  to  the  lastinfr  oak  which  aided  its  first 
frehle  soariiii:,  smile  then ;  tor  a  person  whom  nature,  fortune, 
uml  inclination  alike  have  marked  for  obscurity,  one  whose  very 
name  may  never  reach  your  ear,'  (what  a  misfortune  for  the 
oak  !)  •  oilers  this  tribute'  of  respect  to  the  author  of  Plays  on 
the  Passions,'  tVc.  iVc". 

Our  readers  we  trust  will  give  us  some  merit  for  com- 
hatins^  our  disposition  to  nausea,  and  suppressing  the 
inclination  we  felt  to  thro\v  the  book  into  the  fire.  But 
to  enable  us  to  get  through  the  reading  of  it  with  toler- 
able quietness,  we  determined  to  take  a  leaf  from  the 
iiuthoress's  own  book:  viz.  a  recipe  profusely  scattered 
over  the  whole  work,  '  To  withstand  the  tempter,'  and 
to  offer  up  our  secret  prayers  for  fortitude  in  this  our 
*  sorest  trial :'  and  to  request  a  sufficient  portion  of 
grace  and  patience  to  carry  us  througli  the  task  of  reading 
the  tw  o  thick  volumes  now^  before  us. 

Hefore  we  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  Self  Controul, 
we  must  inform  our  readers  that  this  humblest  of  all 
humble  insects,  in  her  dedication  to  the  rugged  and 
stately  oak,  assigns  the  following  as  a  reason  for  publish- 
ing the  present  tale:  '  This  little  tale  was  begun  at  first 
merely  for  nuy  own  amusement.  It  is  published  that  I  may 
reconcile  my  conscience  to  the  time  which  it  has  em- 
ployed.' What  a  comical  mode  of  pacifying  a  conscience 
for  mispeuding  of  time !  what  a  very  charitable  endea- 
vour, to  make  others  waete  their  precious  moments  in. 
reading  what  the  authoress  owns  she  has  lost  time  in 
writing  I  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  authoress 
is  a  consummate  proficient  in  the  art  of  household  economy, 
for  she  is  deterniined  to  take  advantage  of  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  times,  and  make  her  pot  boil  by  the  sale  of  a 
book,  which  together  w ith  the  help  of  the  Jiible,  is  mad* 
up  of  threads  and  patches,  w hich  have  a  borrowed  hue. 

But,  to  the  story  itself;  which  is  an  unique  in  the  school 
of  method istical  palavering.  Ca4ebs  in  search  of  a 
Bib  is  a  fool  to  this  saint  in  petticoats.  He  chattered 
away  at  no  little  allowance  to  be  sure ;  but  he  had  not 
half  the  stage  eftect  of  the  lovely  Laura  Montreville. 
But  we  trust,  in  our  authoress's  language,  that  our  re- 
ligion will  triumph  over  our  '  misplaced  antipathy,'  and 
bear  us  through  the  disgrace  w^e  must  suifer,  if  we  fail  to 
admire  so  extraordinary,  so  faultless  a  being  as  this  said 
Laura  Montreville,  who  is  the  only  child  of  Captain  Mon- 
treville (a  half- pay  oflicer)  and  Lady  Harriet  his  lawful 
wife.     The  fortune  of  this  pair  being  very  scanty,  ther 
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settle  in  the  village  of  Glenalbert,  near  Perth,  where  the 
captain  superintends  a  little  farm,  and  my  Lady  HaiTiet 
his  wife,  spends  her  days  in  ennui^  and  ill  humour.  The 
education  of  Laura  becomes  the  favourite  employment  of 
her  father.  As  my  Lady  Harriet  proves  to  be  rather  an 
impatient  and  boxing  preceptress^  Laura  does  not  improve 
under  her  auspices.  But  we  are  told  that,  though  quite 
an  infant,  she  is  a  very  reasoning  and  reasonable  creature, 
iind  soon  learns  to  look  on  her  mama  with  an  eye  of 
piti/  and  compassion  ;  and  on  her  anger  as  a  disease  that 
required  concealment.  Few  mamas  w  ould  be  desirous  of 
holding  such  a  contemptuous  place  in  a  daughter's  mindy 
we  think ;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  fancy.  This  is 
brought  forward  by  the  authoress  as  a  wonderful  effort  on 
the  part  of  Laura  of  all  that  is  right,  and  good,  and  pro- 
per. But  Laura  is  a  most  wonderful  child,  and  grows  up 
a  most  wonderful  woman,  as  may  well  be  believed  when 
we  tell  the  readeT  that  she  is  at  a  very  early  age  made 
to  read  by  the  parson's  wife,  of  the  parisli,  where  they  live, 
the  triumphant  deaths  of  the  first  reformers,  and  nobly 
4i)ishes  for  persecution,  that  she  may  he  a  martyr*  She  also 
concludes  at  a  very  early  age, 

*  That  all  mankind  were  like  herself,  engaged  in  a  constant  en- 
deavour affer  exceUence;  that  success  in  this  strugirle  was  at 
once  virtue  u.id  happiness,  while  failure  included  misery  as  well 
as  guilt.  The  habit  of  self  examination  early  formed,  and 
steadily  maintained,  made  even  venial  trespass  appear  the  worst 
of  evils;  virile,  in  the  labours  of  duty  and  the  pleasures  of 
devotion^  sh«  found  joys  which  sometimes  rose  to  rapture' 

With  a  mind  thus  imbued  our  readers  may  pretty  well 
form  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  lady  Laura  presents  herself 
to  us  at  the  age  of  sixteen. .  At  this  age  she  loses  her 
mama,  who  used  to  snub  her  so  cruelly,  and  upon  whom 
ehe  looked  with  such  an  eye  of  pity.  And  at  this  age,  and 
ct  this  time^  be  it  known  to  the  world  that  this  said  won- 
derful creature  fell,  or  rather  absolutely  tumbled  into  love 
with  one  Colonel  Hargrave,  a  terrible  Turk  of  the  ^r^t 
order,  a  true  Bang;-2fp  hero.  And  she  not  only  tumbles 
over  head  and  ears  in  lov^e,  but  the  youth,  whom  she  loves, 
is  repri^sented  as  her  idol,  and  on  whom  she  bestowed  such 
iove  as  was  due  to  the  '  Infinite  alone.^  She  is  therefore 
to  be  prrnished  for  all  this  I 

We  are  told  that  this  said  colonel's  person 

*  Wiis  symmetry  itself:  his  m^inncrs  had  all  the  fascination,  that 
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Vivaclly  and  intelligence,  joined  to  the  highest  polish  can  be- 
fclow.  His  love  for  I^ura  suited  with  the  impetuosity  of  his 
character;  and  for  more  than  a  year  he  had  laboured  with  assi- 
<liiiiy  aud  success  to  inspire  a  passioji  corresponding  to  his  own. 
Yet  it  was  not  Hargrave  whom  Laura  loved;  for  the  being  on 
whom  she  doatcd  had  no  resemblance  to  him  but  in  externals. 
It  was  a  creature  of  her  own  imagination,  pure  as  her  own  heart, 
yet  empassioued  as  the  wildest  dreams  of  fiction  ;  intensely  sus- 
ceptible of  pleasure,  and  keenly  alive  to  pain,  yet  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  the  one,  and  to  despise  the  other.  This  ideal  being, 
clothed  with  the  fine  form,  and  adorned  m  ith  the  insinuating 
manners,  and  animated  with  the  infectious  love  of  Hargrave, 
what  heart  of  wonran  could  resist?  Laura*^  was  completely 
captivated.' 

Hargrave  is  represented  as  possessin*^  a  fine  fortune, 
and  as  being;  heir  to  a  title.  He  is  passionately  in  love 
with  Laura,  but  not  being  much  in  love  with  the  shackles 
of  matrimony,  he  thinks  that  she  may  be  persuaded  to 
take  flight  with  him  to  some  more  retired  spot  than  Gle- 
nalbert,  and  ^  live  wiih  him  and  be  his  love  f  And  so,  in  a 
wai'm  moment  he  whispers  in  her  eajr  his  unholy  wishes 
and  desires,  which  said  unholy  wishes  and  desires  are  re- 
ceived with  all  the  indignation  and  contempt  they  so 
justly  deserve;  and  so  cruelly  is  Laura  disappointed  at 
this  develop nient  of  her  lover's  character,  that  she  faints 
away  as  dead  as  a  Scotch  spalding. 

On  her  recovery  she  downs  on  her  marrow  bones,  like 
a  worthy  young  creature,  and  returns  thanks  for  her  es- 
cape, whilst  she  derives  comfort  from  her  prayers  in  this 
her  '  sorest  trial.'  She  resolves  to  hide  the  insult  she 
has  received,  from  her  father,  and  never  to  see  Hargrave 
iigain.  Hargrave  who  is  not  yet  quite  a  villain,  deter- 
mines almost  the  next  moment  after  committing  the  of- 
fence, to  make  the  utmost  possible  reparation.  He  ac- 
cordingly sets  off  the  next  morning  to  expiate  the  trespass 
he  had  designed  in  the  heat  of  passion :  but  wo  plain 
folk  may  as  well  go, and  hide  our  noses  and  pur  old-fa- 
shioned notions  under  the  pillow,  for  Miss  Laura  thought 
it  was  a  sin  never  to  be  forgotten,  though  she  talked  a 
deal  about  forgiving.  But,  gentle  reader,  our  Laura  is  a 
lery  particular  Laura ;  that  is,  she  has  this  anti-christian 
charity  in  her,  that  though  she  says  by  wo^d  of  mouth  she 
forgives  ^  in  her  heart  she  never  forgets. 

Hargrave  makes  honourable  proposals  to  Captain  Mon- 
Ireville  to  marry  his  daughter.  The  father  is  not  a  little 
delighted  at  the  splendid  establishment  presented  to  his 
child;  but    he    reckons,  poor    soul,    without    his   host; 
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for  Miss,  who  feels  strong  resentmevt  at  the  easi/^securiii/ 
of  forgiveness  which  this  offer  implies,  firmly  tells  the 
colonel  he  is  a  lost  mutton^  that  he  has  forfeited  her  esteem^ 
and  that  i\\e  only  thing  she  am  do  is  to  pray  for  him. 

Harsfave  pleads  against  this  hypocritical  cant,  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  a  man  who  really  loves,  and  who  i» 
anxious  to  repair  a  transgression  f()r  which  he  feels  a  pro- 
per abhorrence,  and  begs,  as  he  kneels  at  her  feet,  that 
she  will  suffer  him  to  prove  to  her,  and  to  the  world,  his 
repentance  and  his  reverence  for  her  virtues,  by  uniting 
their  fates  for  ever.  He  says  that  her  charms  and  her 
example  would  secure  liis  refi)rmation,  and  render  hi^f 
virtue  secure ;  and  to  her  chilling  aspect  and  cold  aiv 
swers,  he  asks  in  an  agony,  '  Will  you  drive  me  for  ever 
from  your  heart?  will  you  cast  me  off  for  ever?' 

But  at  Ilargrave's  repentance,  at  Hargraye's  distress^ 
Miss,  Laura  turns  up  her  nose.  To  his  offer  she  returns 
the  following  answer,  which  may  certainly  he  termed  a 
damper.  '  I  fear,  Sir,  1  shall  not  be  suitably  grateful  for 
your  generosity,  while  I  recollect  tlie  altei'native  you 
would  have  prefeiTed.'  Ilargrave  continues  to  plead  at 
her  feet,  and  endeavours  to  soiien  the  of  ended  fair^  but  he 
gets  only  hard  rubs  for  his  submission. 

*  What/  she  says,  *  rather  than  controvd  your  passions,  uill 
you  stoop  to  receive  as  your  wife  her  nhoiH  so  lately  you 
tlwuight  vile  enough  for  tile  lowest  degradation?  How  shall  I 
call  Heaven  to  witness  the  prostitution  of  its  own  ordinances-? 
How  shall  I  ask  the  hiessing  of  my  Maker  on  my  union  with  a 
being  at  enmity  wjth  him?' 

She  then  clasps  her  hands  k  la  Siddong,  and  exclaims, 
*  Oh  !  Ilargrave,  have  pity  on  youre^elf — have  pity  on  me; 
forsake  the  fatal  path  on  which  you  have  entered,  that, 
though  torn  from  you  here,  I  may  \Qt  meet  you  in  a  bet- 
ter world.'  With  due  stage  effect  she  then  darts  oat 
of  the  room  and  leaves  her  lover  in  dumb  amazement  at 
a  visit  from  which  he  had  hoped  so  different  a  conclusion. 
.  Captain  Montrevillc  is,  as  inay  bo  expected,  not  very 
well  }>leased  at  what  appears  to  him,  an  unaccountable 
refusal  of  a  good  match,  and  with  the  man  she  loves ; 
but  not  being  able  to  make  any  thing  of  his  daughter's 
reasons  for  such  a  refusal,  he  prepares  to  set  off  tor  Lon- 
don to  settle  some  business  on  which  her  future  scanty 
fortune  depends.  The  evening  beforr?  their  departure 
from  Glenalbert,  Laura  goes  '  forth  to  meditate  in  her 
fatourite  w  aik^  namely,  Uie  ihurch-i/urdy  where  she  soli- 
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Ifirquizc!^  on  the  Icnglhcned  shadows  and  the  tomb-stones- 
in  as  pretty  a  way  for  a  miss  of  sixteen,  as  heart  can  wish. 
She  turns  her  mind's  ct/c  from  what  seemed  to  her  a  <  wodd 
of  darkness,'  and  raised  it  to  scenes  of  '  everlastin<r  lig^ht.' 
Whilst  she  is  thanking;  fwr  Maker  for  his  miracle  of  o;race 
in  lielpin^  lier  escape  from  that  rantipole  fellow,  Har- 
oravc,  he  suddenly  jumps  over  the  fence,  and  insists  on 
iM'in*^  heard  in  his  own  defence.  After  a  little  bustle  of 
'  I  will  be  heard,'  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  an 
attempt  to  make  the  l)cst  of  her  way  home,  on  tlie  side  of 
the  lady,  Hars^rave  gains  a  cold  forgiyeness,  and  another 
promise  of  ^  praj/ing  for  him.'' 

This  praying'  business  lias  little  effect  to  quiet  the 
passions  of  her  lover,  who  swears  in  despair  that  he  will 
lose  himself  in  the  haunts  of  riot  and  intemperance;  and, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  anguish  exclaims,  '  when  I  am  lost  to 
fame,  io  health  and  usefulness,  my  ruin  be  on  your  soul.' 
Laura  is  at  length  brought  to  this  prudent  resolve,  that 
if  Hargrave's  conduct  for  two  ^ars  will  bear  the  inspec 
tion  of  the  '  zi)isey  of  the  sober  minded^  and  of  the  piousy 
she  will  receive  him  as  her  friend.  Kargrave  is  content 
with  gaining  thus  much,  and  they  part,  without  Laura's 
informing  him  of  her  intended  journey  to  England.  On 
the  discovery  of  her  departure,  Ilargrave  is  driven  to  seek 
amusement  as  he  can,  and  where  he  can.  We  are  told 
however  that  he  sets  about  his  reformation  by  buying 
Blair's  Sermons  and  going  to  churcJi  on  n  Sundnj/. 

Captain  Montreville  iiiids  much  difficulty  in  adjusting 
the  business  upon  which  he  came  to  London,  and  his 
protracted  stay  involves  them  in  great  embarrassment  and 
distress.  But  Laura,  who  is  a  very  good  artist,  recruits 
their  scanty  finances  by  the  sale  of  a  picture.  This  picture 
is  bought  by  a  Mr.  De  Courcy,  who  proves  to  be  the  son  of 
an  old  deceased  friend  of  Montreville.  An  intimacy  ensues, 
and  De  Courcy,  who  is  represented  as  every  thing  that 
is  amiable,  and  the  exact/reverse  of  that  turbulent  fellow, 
ffargrave,  soon  gains  Viu^  fric'idship  of  Laura.  Captain 
Montreville  falls  ill,  and  after  a  deal  of  dull,  common 
matter  of  fact  stuff,  Laura  by  chance  meets  with  Hargi'ave, 
who  had  been  seeking  her  every  where.  He  is  transported 
with  joy  at  the  occurrence  ;  and  Laura,  who  had  begun 
to  feel  the  moi*ti(ication  of  a  Utile  mind 'At  the  thought  of 
1  largra  ve's  forgetting  her,  assumes  all  that  cold  pride  which 
makes  the  prominent  feature  of  this  spiritual  heroine. 
She  decorates  her  person  to  the  best  advantage,  that  she 
may  a^ipear  as  lovely  as  possible,  and  tries  all  in  her 
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power  to  enchain  lier  captive.  Yet  she  repels  all  his  af- 
fectionate warmth  with  chillini^  hauteur,  and  reverts  to 
the  fault  he  lias  committed,  and  for  which  she  is  determined 
he  shall  pay  hy  the  stipulated  two  years  of  probation  to 
"which  she  has  consigned  him.  She  even  denies  him  her 
presence  without  witnesses,  and  shrinks  from  him  as  she 
would  from  the  great  boa  serpent  which  has  lately  arriv- 
ed in  Piccadilly. 

Hargrave,  after  some  intermediate  adventures,  again 
meets  with  Laura,  w^hen  he  is  extremely  urgent  for  a 
speed}'  marriage  ;  this  request  is  seconded  by  Montreville, 
whose  ill  state  of  health  leaves  little  hope  of  his  long  sur- 
viving. He  therefore  presses  Laura  to  consent  with  all 
the  trembling  anxiety  of  a  fond  parent,  who  dreads  to 
leave  youth  and  beauty  environed  by  poverty  and  distress. 

But  the  pangs  of  indigence,  and  the  bitterness  of  want, 
are  nothing  to  our  heroine ;  for  she  is  fed  with  '  Angels* 
food.''  To  the  tender  intreaties  of  her  father  who  now 
feels  himself  dying,  and  to  her  lover's  promises  of  fu- 
ture good  conduct,  she  turns  a  deaf  ear,  calmly  telling 
the  latter,  that  as  he  is  of  noble  birth,  he  should  set  a  good 
example  to  others  and  aim  at  the  higher  distinction  of  an 
'  immortal  spirit.'  She  bids  him  strive  after  virtues  that 
Toay  never  meet  the  eyes  of  man,  and  when  she  is  assured 
of  his  worthiness,  she  adds  that  she  may  possibly  trust 
herself  and  her  happiness  in  his  keeping. 

The  fatfier  in  his  last  moments  thus  supplicated  his 
religious  child : 

*  You,  my  swoet  Laura,  you  who  have  been  the  pride  of  my 
b'fe,  and  can  soften  the  bitterness  of  death,  let  me  but  commit 
\ou  to  the  CIS  re  of  the  man  whom  I  know  you  prefer ^  and  my 
fears  and  my  wishes  shall  linger  no  more  in  this  netherworld. 
1  must  soon  lose  the  child  of  my  aftections!  My  eyes  must 
watch  over  tliee  no  more;  my  ear  must  soon  be  closed  to  the 
voice  of  thy  comphinin*?.  Oh !  then,  give  me  the  comfort  to 
Know  that  other  love  will  console,  that  other  amis  protect 
thee.' 

But  Laura  answers,  '  what  peace  can  I  hope  to  find  in 
a  connexion  which  renson  and  religion  alike  condemn." 
She  tells  her  suppliant,  and  dying  parent,  that  the  law, 
which  she  endeavours  to  make  her  guide,  is  ftdl  and  ex- 
plicit. In  express  terms  it  leaves  her  free  to  marry  whom 
she  will,  but  with  this  reservation,  that  she  marry  ^  onJ^ 
in  the  Lord!'  She  adds, 
'  It  camiot  be  thought  that  this  limitation  refers  only  to  a  carc^ 
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ie«s  assent  to  tlie  truth  of  the  Gospel,  shedding  no  purilVing 
influence  on  the  heart  and  life,  and  can  I  hope  for  happiness  in 
a  wilful  defiance  of  this  restriction  ?' 

She  tells  him  that  her  soul  sickens  at  any  qiialifyino^ 
lan<^uage  in  behalf  of  the  lover  on  whom  she  confesses  that 
she  dotes ;  and  asks  how  a  father  can  urge  his  child  to 
join  to  pollution, 

*  This  temple,'  laying  her  hand  emphatically  on  her  breast, 
«  whicb  my  great  master  has  offered  to  hallow  as  his  own  abode  I 
No,  the  express  command  of  heaven  forbids  the  sacrilege,  for, 
(she  continues)  I  cannot  suppose  when  man  was  forbidden  to 
degrade  himself  by  a  union  with  vileness,  the  precept  was  meant 
to  exclude  the  sex  whose  feebler  passions  afford  less  plea  for 
yielding  to  their  power.' 

In  this  suhlime  strain,  does  Laura  combat  her  father's 
rational  explanations;  and  in  this  manner,  does  she  refuse 
his  dying  requests.  But  we  are  told,  she  finds  all  possible 
comfort  in  turning  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  '  which 
forbid  the  unequal  yoke  with  the  unbeliever.''  On  her 
knees  she  asks,  ^  Holy  father,  what  peace  can  enter  where 
thy  blessing  is  withheld!  May  I  not  dread  to  share  in  the 
awful  sentence  of  those  who  are  joined  to  their  idols,  and 
he  let  alone  to  wander  in  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruc- 
tion.' By  this  pious  conduct  she  drives  Hargrave  from 
her  in  despair.  Her  father  expires  of  a  broken  heart; 
and  Laura  finds  protection  with  an  aunt.  But  we  shall 
never  have  done  if  we  attempt  to  follow  this  spiritual 
lady  through  all  the  troubles  and  trials  she  encounters. 

Margrave's  unwaiTantable  attempts  after  her  father's 
death  to  persirade  or  intimidate  her  into  a  marriage,  turn 
io  his  own  discomfiture.  Laura,  supported  by  hor  re- 
ligion, trips  up  his  heels  and  comes  off  triumphant.  De 
Courcy,  who  lives  near  her  aunt,  soon  makes  an  impres- 
fiion  OH  the  heart  of  Laura:  for  he  is  a  good  youth,  and 
reads  prayei's  to  the  family  of  an  evening.  Ele  Courcy, 
who,  from  tlte  first  sight  of  Laura  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  her,  comes  to  an  understanding  on  the  sul)- 
ject,  and  the  time  is  fixed  for  their  nuptiiils.  But  liar* 
grave,  worked  up  to  frenzy  on  finding  how  matters  stand, 
endeavours lo  obtain  by  violence  what  La  u-a  has  recused 
him  by  the  right  of  a  husband.  She  is  i*escued  by  De 
"C'ourcy,  and  Ilargrave  embartvs  for  America  with  bis  reg- 
gimcnt.  Laura,  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  De  Courcy 
is  seized,  put  on  board  a  vessel,  and  transported  to  Ame- 
rica ;  here  she  is  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  servants,  whom 
Hargrave  has  placed  over  her.  The  morning  Hargrave 
is  expected,  Laura,  though  she  is  so  ill,  that  she  seems 
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riot  to  have  an  hour  to  live,  -walks  out  with  her  maid  for 
air,  and  whilst  the  servant  returns  to  the  house  for  some- 
thing* to  wrap  around  lier  shoulders,  this  same  Laura  (mar- 
vellous to  tell)  finds  means  to  escape  by  g^ettino;  into  an 
open  boat.  She  sets  it  afloat,  glides  down  the  stream,  and 
is  miraculously  preserved,  after  tumblino*  boat  and  all^ 
down  a  tremendous  cataract.  She  gets  back  to  her  own 
country  and  marries  de  Courcy.  Hargrave,  on  tlie  loss 
of  Laura,  who  he  believes  is  drowned,  shoots  himself; 
and  so  ends  this  spiritual  production  of  Self  Controul. 
The  character  of  Laura  is  highly  unnatural.  There 
never  was  her  like  even  amongst  the  saints.  It  would,  in 
our  humWe  opinion,  liave  been  much  more  christianly  and 
becoming,  if  Laura  had  forgiven  Ilargrave,  Mhen  she 
found  him  sincere  in  his  repentance,  instead  of  driving 
him  from  her,  and,  step  by  step,  goading  him  on  to  des- 
peration. How  nuich  more  noble  would  it  have  been,  if, 
instead  of  rummaging  the  Bible  for  texts  of  Scripture  to 
garnish  her  pious  prudery,  she  had,  in  the  character  of  a 
virtuous  wife,  reclaimed  the  man  whom  she  loved,  and 
brought  him  back  to  the  paths , of  virtue,  respectability, 
and  usefulness.  To  his  urgent  requests,  and  his  promises 
of  future  good  conduct,  she  exclaims,  '  nothing  shall 
move  her  f  she  will  '  juarny  in  the  Lord/  but  she  will  do 
liim  the  favour  to  '  pra/y  for  him.''  Her  spiritual  pride  is 
insulferable,  and  her  language  notiiing  but  Ih'afifi'elical 
tant.  Ilargrave's  character  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Love- 
lace's, without  the  wit  and  spirit  of  that  rake  of  quality. 

We  must  do  the  authoress  justice  in  one  particular; 
we  find  her  as  perfect  a  plagiarist  in  her  Avay  as  ever  set 
])en  to  paper:  nor' is  njuch  trouble  taken  to  disguise  the 
thefts.  Me  will  just  point  out  a  few  instances,  which 
will  serve  to  establish  our  charge,  llargrave's  conduct 
in  keeping  all  lovers  from  Laura,  and  getting  her  aunt 
to  spread  a  report  of  her  engagement  with  him,  is  almost 
literally  the  same  with  that  of  Sir  Robert  Plover's  in  Ce- 
cilia. The  story  of  de  Courcy 's  pretended  amour,  is  a 
close  copy  of  that  of  young  Delvilh^  and  the  beggar  girl. 
Laura's  visit  to  Norwood  is  managed  after  the  sanie  jnan- 
ner  as  Cecilia's  to  Mrs.  Delville,  when  she  avoids  going 
with  the  Harrels  to  A'iolet  baidv,  with  numerous  others, 
of  the  like  kind.  Nor  do  we  think  the  authoress  of  Self 
Controul  would  have  lost  much  on  the  score  of  dvVuacy^ 
if  she  had  omitted  the  horrid  story  of  Jessy  Wilson. 
What  sort  of  a  female  mind  can  that  be,  which  delights 
to  dwell  on  such  a  disgusting  subject  as  the  violation  of 
female  innocence?    As  parents,  we  would  not  wish  our 
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^'irls  even  to  suppose  that  such  monstrous  clmracters  ex- 
isted ;  much  less  should  we  w ish  them  to  take  up  a  re/z- 
^ious  novel  aiui  read  of  rapes.  Nor  are  Me  anxious  to 
accustom  youn»j  persons  to  a  phraseology,  wliicli,  in  some 
parts  of  Self  Controul,  we  think  more  rearm  than  there 
is  occasion  for.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  such  charac- 
tei*s  in  life  as  Lady  Pelhain  and  Lady  Bollamer.  IJut.tlie 
authoress  has  painted  them  too  cparsely,  and,  upon  tlie 
whole,  we  could  have  wished,  that  if  it  were  the  same  to 
the  authoress,  she  had  contented  herself  in  that  obscurity 
tx)  which  she  says,  in  her  dedication,  that  she  was  destined, 
rather  than  have  attempted  a  work  which,  in  this  same  de- 
dication, professes  so  much,  and  yet  in  the  execution,  falls 
so  terrii)ly  short  of  interest  or  of  common  probability  a* 
Self  Controul. 


AuT.  VI. — A  Letter  upon  the  mischietous  Injluence  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  as  it  actiiaUi/  exists  in  the  Provinces 
under  the  Spanish  Government.  Translated  from  El 
Espanol,  a  periodical  Spanish  Journal,  published  in  Lon- 
don,    London,  Johnson,  1811,  Is.  6d. 

» 

THIS  letter  may  be  perused  w  ith  great  advantage  in 
this  country,  in  which  tlie  opinion  has  become  pretty  ge- 
neral, that  the  Spanish  Inquisition  exists  only  in  name ; 
and  that  it  has,  in  fact,  become  Only  the  shadow  of  a  shade. 
'I'his,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  No  mito  de  fes 
are,  indeed,  any  lonj^er  practised,  though  tlie  laws  still 
exist,  by  which  here.^y  is  ordered  to  be  exterminated  by 
fire.  But  the  author  of  this  letter  well  remarks,  that  even 
if  the  fanaticism  of  the  Inquisitors  had  not  been  moderated 
by  the  diffusion  of  a  more  cliari table  spirit  throughout 
Europe,  the  fanaticism  of  those  who  might  l)econie  the 
victims,  would  not  be  suiliciently  iirm  for  the  experiment. 
If  they  could  not  disprove  their  heresy,  they  would  savo 
tJiemselves  by  abjuring  it.  The  zeal  which  formerly  ani- 
mated the  martyr  to  face  the  iiaines,  has  died  away,  and 
men  are  no  longer  ambitious  of  purchasing  the  praise  of 
polemical  constancy,  by  a  torturing  death. 

The  last  person  whom  the  author  remembers  to  Iia^c 
suffered  the  ceremony  of  an  auto  de  fe,  was  a  poor  crazy 
mystic,  who  was  favoured  with  visions,  but  who  is  said  to 
have  been  as  loose  in  her  conduct  as  she  was  ardent  in  her 
prayers.  This  pious  lady,  who  had  corrupted  not  a  few  of 
the  holy  confessors,  who  w ere  sent  to  convert  her  to  the 
true  faith,  was  at  last   declared  an  intractable  heretic,  aiid 
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sentenced  to  undergo  the  purification  of  fire.     This  event 
happened  at  Seville  about  thirty  jears  ago. 

'  The  criminal  was  conducted,  gagged,  and  mounted  on  an 
:iss,  in  the  midst  of  divines,  who  endeavoured  to  subdue  her 
obstinacy  by  new  arguments,  and  vie  with  the  multitude  in 
stunning  lier  with  repeated  shouts  of  viva  la  fa  (long  live  the 
faith.)  Her  cause  was  read  from  the  pulpit  in  the  principal 
church  of  tire  Dominican^,  intermixed  with  obscenities  expressed 
m  the  grossest  terms.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  deliver  her 
np  to  the  secular  judge,  that  she  might  be  punished  with  death. 
A  retraction  previous  to  this  act,  might  have  saved  her  life,  but 
the  imfortunate  fanatic  persisted  in  not  making  it,  and  was  deli- 
vered up.  Tlie  approiiching  punishment,  and  depression  of 
spirits,  occasioned  by  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  made  her  desist 
from  her  obstinacy  when  it  was  too  late.  She  was  converted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  monks  who  were  present;  but  the  punish- 
ment could  not  even  be  deferred.  She  alone  obtained  as  dt 
favour  to  be  burned  after  death ;  and  was  strangled  in  the 
evening  amidst  the  tears  of  all  devout  souls,  v.ho  admired  the 
pious  artifice  *by  which  this  opportunity  was  taken  of  sending 
ner  to  heaven,  to  prevent  her  falling  again  into  heresy.' 

But  though  these  spectacles  of  infernal  barbarism  are  no 
longer  seen,  yet  tli€»  influence  of  the  Inquisition,  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  still  exists,  seems  to  be  very  unfavoura- 
ble to  intellectual  improvement  and  individual  happiness. 
The  best  books  on  Instory,  metaphysics,  legislation,  &:c.  &c. 
cannot  be  studied,  or  can  be  studied  only  by  stealth,  as  the 
regard  of  the  inquisitorial  fathers  for  the  purity  of  the 
iaith  has  caused  them  to  be  laid  under  an  interdict.  The 
student  may,  if  he  please,  entangle  himself  in  the  subtile,  net- 
work of  the  schoolmen,  or  amuse  his  fancy  with  the  legends 
of  the  saints  ;  but  if  he  discover  an  inclination  to  peruse  the 
works  of  Miilot,  Condillac,  Voltaire,  Mosheim,  Locke, 
Grotius,  &c.  &c.  he  finds,  that  these  books  are  subjected 
to  a  dire  anathema,  as  if  they  exuded  a  poisonous  distil- 
lation. 

*  I  should  attempt  in  vain  to  enumerate  the  prohibitions  which 
render  a  good  education  impracticable  in  S))ain,  except  by  dis- 
regarding or  despising  them;  the  expurgatory  list  being  an  index 
of  all  the  excellent  books  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  including  even  (till  very  lately),  the  Bible  : — 
But : — I  see  ycni  would  urge  my  own  words  against  me,  and  will 
tell  me,  that  at  any  rate,  the  best  prohibited  books  were  to  be 
found  in  Spain.— Yes,  Sir; — but  do  you  account  as  nothing  the 
great  inconveniences  attending  this  underhand  study  I  thu 
remorse  and  hesitation  of  the  yoiilh,  who  for  the  first  time, 
opens  a  prohibited  book?  Either  lie  must  at  once  break  through 
all  the  principles  of  religion  wjiiib  su})port  hh  moral  ideas,  or 
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be  must  suppose;,  that  he  has  cottimitted  an  enormous  erinje,  a 
<uriine  which  spiritually  separates  him  from  his  church.  An  ex- 
communication ! : ; :  converts  even  his  religious  acts  into  crimes — 
he  cannot  wipe  it  oft' without  delivering  up  his  books — without 
accusing  the  friend  through  whom  he  procured  them,  arnl  be- 
trayinii:  ti»e  confidence  whi<'Ii  was  placed  in  liim/ 

*  It  has  not  been  only  on  one  occnsion,'  continues  the  author, 
*  that  either  on  a  suspicious  or  unseasonable  visit  from  some 
officer  of  the  Holy  Otlice,  or  on  some  so  it  of  alarm,  I  have  had 
to  remove  part  of  my  books,  and  to  call  upon  my  friends  to 
divide  the  rest  of  them  in  their  respective  houses  ;  for  not  only 
in  servants,  in  one's  very  relations,  one  can  have  no  confidence 
in  these  matters. — Some,  indeed,  will  say— and  in  what  does 
this  great  danger,  so  much  talked  ai^  consist?  Suppose  even  it 
were  no  more  than  the  inevitable  loss  of  one's  books,  is  there 
any  man  of  so  much  mng  froid,  as  not  to  be  enraged  at  seeing 
an  ignorant  minister  of  the  tri!)unal  walk  in,  and  demand,  in  the 
most  despotic  tone,  that  you  should  open  your  library  to  him, 
to  see  him  notiiig  down  the  books  you  have  collected  with  so 
much  trouble  and  expence,  and  carry  them  to  rot  in  heaps  in 
the  halls  of  the  Inquisition,  with  a  thousand  others  wlhicli  have 
shared  the  sume  fate.  I  have  seen  ten  or  twelve  copies  of  the 
large  edition  of  the  French  Encyclopedia,  lying  uni'dst  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  expensive  works,  ia  the  Inquisition  at 
Seville.  Do  you  imagine,  that  those  w  ho  suffered  this  loss,  con- 
sidered the  punishment  as  light  ?  But  it  is  not  confined  to  this! 
the  name  of  the  guilty  person  remains  suspended  in  the  tribu- 
nal ;  he  is  for  ever  to  be  looked  upon  as  suspicious ;  and  be- 
sides the  humiliation  of  enduring  a  seveve  reprimand,  the  wretch 
who  has  met  with  tiiis  misfortune  must  be  in  continual  appre- 
hension and  dread,  lest  one  of  those  secret  causes  should  be 
pending  against  him  which  eudj  perhaiw,  after  six  or  eight  years, 
in  confinement.' 

After  these  and  other  mischievous  effects  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, which  the  tiuthor  enumerates,  who  will  say  that  it  is 
not,  even  in  its  present  reputed  imbecile  state  of  existence, 
an  establishment  of  the  most  pernicious  agency  to  morals 
and  to  literature  ?  How  complete  must  the  domination  of 
the  priests  over  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  people  have  been 
when  it  has  been  suffered  to  remain  so  long  ?  Or  what 
must  we  think  of  the  vigour,  or  the  patriotism,  the  wis- 
dom, or  the  humanity  of  the  present  government  of  Spain 
which  has  hesitated  to  decree  its  abolition  ?  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  all  the  state-craft  and  priest-craft  of  the 
f>ld  system  are  cherished  in  the  new^ ;  and  hence  the  Spanish 
people  have  been  able  to  make  so  little  head  against  the 
troops  of  Bonaparte.  How  disgraceful  is  it  to  the  Spanish 
Juntas,  and  Regencies  and  Cortos,  that  they  have  suffered 
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the  man,  whose  object  is  to  enslave  their  country,  to  anti- 
cipate them  in  suppressing  the  Inquisition  in  the  provinces 
*;ubject  to  hisswav,  and,  indeed,  in  doing  other  more  po- 
pular acts,  than  thev  have  had  either  tlie  courage  or  the 
pjitriotisni,  or  even  the  policy  to  perform ! 


Art.  VII. — NobUitj/,a  Poem,  in  imitation  of  the  Eighth 
Satire  of  JuvetwJ^  addressed   to  a    Young   Nobleman,' 
London,  Gale  and  Curtis,  1811,  4to.  pp.  3^. 

TO  offer  to  the  public  a  free  paraphrase  of  a  satire  of 
Juvenal,  is  a  rather  bold  undertaking.  Though  the  iden- 
tical satire  is  untouched  by  the  hand  of  Johnson,  there  is 
nevertheless  a  challenge  of  comparison  held  forth  with  that 
moral  poet. 

A  translator  may  conceive  it  possible  to  improve  on  his 
predecessors  in  fidelity,  in  spirit,  in  eaMe,  in  dignity.  Mr. 
Gifford's  labours  have  not  rendered  Mr.  Hodgson's  super- 
fluous, nor  vice  versa.  They  have  each  their  separate 
merits.  But  a  writer  of  a  paraphrase  comes  forward  upon 
a  different  principle.  His  object  is  to  accommodate  ancient 
descriptions  to  modern  manners,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  general  requisites  of  poetry,  his  success  depends 
upon  catching  the  manner,  and  preserving  the  outlines  of 
his  original,  \>  hile  he  varies  tlie  applica^on  of  the  parts. 
In  this  point,  as  in  his  poetry,  the  present  autlior  has  failed. 
We  should  not,  perhaps,  use  so  strong  a  word,  were  it  not 
that  to  autl:ors  of  this  description,  especially  where  they 
deal  in  satire,  we  cannot  allow 

'  Mediocribus  esse.' 

The  whole  utility  and  power  depend  on  the  excellence. 
It  is  very  much  to  l)e  regretted,  that  Johnson  did  not  un- 
dertake this  task  :  it  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  bent  of 
his  mind,  and  would  have  afforded  Pope  much  additional 
reason  to  prophecy  the  future  greatness  of  this  unknown 
author. 

We  are  unwillingly  compelled  to  acknowledge  with  tlie 
author,  that  many  of  the  vices  here  lashed  J)y  The  Roman 
satirist  are  reflected  in  the  manners  of  modern  nobility. 
Many  a  Damasippus delights  only  in  the  manners  and  con- 
versations of  his  groom — '  illic  Dedecus  urbis  habes.' 
I^ffeminacy  is  not.  however,  a  prevalent  failing  ;  there  may 
be  an  external  appearance  of  it,  but  its  roots  do  not  strike 
deep.  The  clean-booted  loungers  in  Bond-street  have 
been  heroes  iu  the  peninsula. 
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The  failure  in  this  imitation  arises  from  a  style  of  fami- 
liarity ia  the  composition  very  incompatible  with  the  dig- 
nity of  censorship,  which,  although  it  occasionally  descends, 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  Juvenal.  In  the  poetiy,  there 
are  some  foreign  inversions  of  language,  and  the  author 
has  not  exercised  much  discretion  in  ascertaining  where 
ideas  and  illustrations  drawn  fi-om  the  lowest  sources  will 
in  one  tongue  be  forcible,  in  another  vapid  as  well  as  vul- 
gar.    The  best  lines  in  the  Imitation  are  from  the  passage 

*  tanien  ini&  ex  plebe  Quiritem 

Facunduni  inveiiies,'  &c.     Jiiv.  Sat.  8,  1.  49. 

We  would  recommend  these  to  some  of  our  nobility  in 
the  hope,  that  it  might  lead  them  to  the  original,  for  we 
are  sorry  to  confess  tlie  truth  of  what  Mr.  Fox  quoted 
when  speaking  his  panegyric  on  tlielate  Duke  of  Bedford. 

*  Rams  enim  seusus  ferme  communis  in  ill^ 
Fortune.' 


Art.  VIII. —  The  Geo  graph?/  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca  j 
dedicated^  hu  peinnission,  to  the  King.  Bi/  Williniii 
Gelt,  Esq.  iM.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A,  and  Member  of  the 
Societi/  of  Dilettanti,     London:  printed  for  Longman, 

-    &c.  4to.  pp.  119. 

THE  love  of  ingenious  hypothesis,  which  led  this,  tra- 
veller in  the  Troad,  to  bend  and  fashion  every  geographical 
notice  to  the  accurac?/  of  the  Iliad,  has  in  the  work  now 
before  lis  urged  him  to  attempt  even  a  more  difficult  propo- 
sition, and  to  assume  the  correctness  and  truth  of  the  Odys- 
sey. We  can  assure  those  of  our  readers,  who  are  also 
readers  of  Homer,  that  a  high  treat  is  prepared  for  them  ; 
that  they  will  not  only  hear  that  the  house  of  Ulysses  is 
ftill  visible  in  its  foundations,  but  will  see  the  very  ichno- 
gxaphy  of  it  delineated  by  our  author  from  the  Prodromos 
to  the  Postern,  Avith  the  very  threshold  apparent — in 
printed  characters. 

\n  reviewing  this  work,  we  wish  it  to  be  believed,  that 
while  we  dissent  from  the  extravagant  notions  and  the  an- 
tiquarian zeal  so  ostentatiously  displayed  in  it ;  w  hile  we 
are  disgusted  with  learned  trilling  and  inapplicable  quota- 
lion,  our  opinion  runs  highly  in  tavour  of  Mr.  GelFs  pur- 
siuits.  We  do  not  compfain  that  he  has  done  little,  but 
tlvat  he  has?  d^nc  over  much.    At  the  same  time  that  we 
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can  readily  enter  mio  the  enthusiasm  which  has  prompted 
Lis  studies  and  v/lietted  his  diligence,  we  are  anxious  to 
give  his  ftiture  labours  a  more  useful  direction.  The  adap- 
tation of  local  circumstances  in  the  Odyssey  to  the  present 
topography  of  Ithaca,  except  perhaps  in  tLe  grander  and 
indissoluble  feature  of  the  mountain,  is  more  a  subject  of 
speculative  essay  at  home  tlian  of,  ^?erious  disquisition 
abroad.  In  sitort^  we  wish  Mr.  Cell's  fancies  were  not  so 
puro'y  poetical ;  that  Strabo  and  Pau  :anias  were  more  fre- 
quently brought  to  book,  and  tint  the  soinxes  of  our  infor- 
mation on  tlie  geographical  matters  of  Greece,  were  more 
deeply  sought  for  eur  instructioii.  For  although  *  Homer,' 
(p:  c>),  may  be  '  the  most  delightful  of  human  composi- 
tions,' we  can  never  allow  that  he  is  the  '  most  instruc- 
tive/ 

That  Mr.  Gcll  has  both  leisure  and  abilities  for  such  an 
undertaking,  we  have  abundant  rca-oii  ic  !»eUeve,  and  that 
the  solidity  of  his  judgmciil  n-ight  be  executed  on  it  with 
eftcct ;  but  we  hope,  rather  than  expect  it.  An  early  at- 
tachment to  the  muses  of  Greece,  and  the  trite  assumption 
that  Homer  is  the  first  of  historians,  seem  to  have  had  a 
weight  in  Mr.  Cell's  analysis  of  every  thing  Grecian 
scarcely  credible  to  the  sober  inquirer  into  the  dates  and 
genealogy  derivable  from  stones  and  coins,  or  the  labo- 
rious measurer  of  Stadia  and  Parasangs.  We  have  stated 
thus  much  as  introductory  matter,  nnd  now  proceed  with 
alacrity  to  tlie  minutiie  of  the  book  itself. 

We  believe  it  has  been  scarcely  assumed  heretofore,  that 
the  Odyssey  is  ought  but  an  amusing  fable.  The  greater 
part  must  necessarily^  be  of  that  stamp,  from  the  inipossi- 
bilities  which  occur  in  every  page ;  and  we  do  not  elicit 
more  truth  by  having  recourse  to  allegory.  For,  allowing 
that  we  simplify  the  most  promineTjt  incongruities,  either 
according  to  our  own  fancy,  or  the  canons  of  Eustathius  or 
Didymus,  still  we  have  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
may  try  our  decisions.  Horace  seems  t6  think,  that  naf 
the  fables  alone  of  the  Odyssey  were  designed  for  instruc- 
tion, but  that  the  characters  themselves  Were  intended  a* 
patterns  to  be  avoided  or  imitated.  This  was  the  general 
ppinion  of  antiquity,  of  those  nearer  to  the  age  of  Homer 
by  two  thousand  yeai's  tlian  our  present  guides  and  direc- 
tors. We  are  not,  indeed,  such  infidels  as  to  doubt,  that  a 
war  between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  raged  in  early  times, 
nor  have  we  iml^ibed  ail  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Brvant, 
which  tJiat  great  man  afterwards  retracted.  W^e  will  grant, 
tliat  Ulysses  might  have  existed,  tliat  Ithacu  nught  hav* 
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been  his  home,  yet,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Gell's  ingenious 
arguments,  notwithstiinding  his  local  knowledsfe,  we  feel 
disinclined  to  proceed  farther  with  him  in  tlie  Held  of  con- 
jecture. The  tone  of  his  survey  shews  us,  that  he  evi- 
dently set  out  from  Greece  with  the  determination  of 
making  the  discoveries  which  he  exultingly  brings  before 
us.  As  belief  or  disbelief  of  assertion  in  matters  of  taste 
is  perfectly  consonant  with  liberality,  we  shall  urge  our 
objections  without  fear  of  offence. 

If  many  ages  ago  the  birth-place  of  Homer  was  an  un- 
decided point,  and  equally  the  vain  search  of  the  historian, 
and  the  idle  declamation  of  the  sophist,  it  is  now  surelj 
impossible  to  settle  the  dispute.     From  the  apparent  aft'ec- 
tion  and  topographical  feeling  with  which  he  speaks  of 
Ithaca,  a  few  have  supposed  hmi  a  native  \>f  that  island, 
but  by  far  the  majority  have  fixed  his  nativity  to  the  east 
of  Greece.     Now   had  Homer  been  bom  in  any  of  the 
spots  w  hich  his  muse  led  him  to  celebrate  in  the  coi;rse  of 
his  poems,  we  can  hardly  doubt  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Irard  but  that  lie  would  have  introduced  the  fact.     If  there 
be  the  le^st  truth  in  this  observation,  it  will  follow,  that  of 
Ithaca  (where  his  hero  delays  so   long  and  finally  rests, 
which  he  has  in  his  mind  from  the  1st  to  the  24th  book  of 
the  poem),  most  affectionate  mention  would  be  made ;  and 
the  scenes  of  early  childhood,   minstrelsy,  and  fiiendshipa 
recorded,  had  it  produced  the  poet.    This  at  least  has  been 
the  invariable  custom  of  all  poets  since,  from  Virgil  to 
Walter  Scott ;  and  it  is  a  feeling  founded  in  nature,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  minds  of  those  whose  soul  is  har- 
njonv,  v.hen  they  touch  on  the  '  land  of  their  sires,'  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  tale  which  they  weave.     Mr. 
Gell  does  not  indeed  insist  on  the  opinion  that  Homer  was 
an  Ithacensian ;  but  we  perceive  he  gives  it  up  unwil- 
lingly, and  our  trouble  would  be  much  diminished  would 
he  always,  as   in  this  case,  avow,  that  '  at  a  distance   of 
near  thi-ee  thousand  years,  no  rashness  of  conjecture,  in  a 
case  like  this,  can  be  justified.'    An  early  specimen  of  our 
author's  manner  of  insinuating  an  hypothesis  may  be  given 
from  p.  7.     l^o  us  it  appears  a  matter  of  serious  foolery 
more  adapted  to  the  nursery  than  the  taste  of  man.     It 
will  be  remembei-ed,  that  Ithaca  is  given  up  as  the  birth- 
place of  Homer,  still  it  is  necessary  he  should  have  seen 
the  scenes  he  describes.     Therefoie  the  safest  way  is  to 
suppose ih^X  he  sailed  thither,  in  what  capacity  we  are  not 
told,  but  from  the  first  sentence^  we  should  presume,  as  ao 
hydrograpber. 
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'  In  the  course  of  the  travels  of  Homer,  Ithaca,  which,  from 
the  singular  excellence  of  its  port,  must  always  have  been  a  place 
of  commerce,  would  yrohahhf  attract  his  notice ;  his  residence 
wight  he  protracted  by  the  hospitality  of  some  descemlant  of 
Ulysses;  the  mention  made  of  him  in  the  poet's  story  woukf 
awake  (n)  the  recollection  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  interval* 
of  the  song  might  he  filled  with  the  marvels  of  his  adventures, 
vvi!h  the  description  of  his  return,  and  circumstantial  relations 
of  the  art  and  valour  by  which  hQ  recovered  his  dominion. 
Gratitude  towards  his  family,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  interest  of 
the  i'dX^y  might  have  induced  Homer  to  construct  on  this  foun- 
dation the  second  prodi:;y  of  his  genius  ;  the  conversation  of 
the  islanders  would  suppti/  'dn^aiotcs  of  their  hero  in  abundance  ; 
his  own  geographical  kno\^  ledge  fnight  correct  or  heighten  their 
report  of  his  distant  dangers,'  nm\  his  obstipation  of  existing 
circumstances  in  Ithaca  might  turn  his  attention  to  the  dwngers  oj 
immoderate  commercial  aggrandisement !  !  /  /' 

This  is  a  fair  pattern  of  the  '  mights'  and  the  '  icoulds^ 
which  pervade  the  volume.  It  must  liave  caused  a  smile 
in  our  learned  readers,  to  find  old  Homer,  who  has  often 
been  called  '  pedlar,'  '  blind  begi^ar,'  and  we  know  not 
what  ni(  k-names,  turn  out  all  on  a  sudden  a  '  political 
economist,'  and  to  observe  him,  after  dinner  with  some 
g^reat  i^reat  grandson  of  Ulysses,  soberly  *  turninj^  his 
attention  to  tlie  dangers  of  immoderate  commercial  a^a^ran- 
pizementl 

The  above  sample  is  immediately  followed  by  an  eluci- 
dation of  those  expressions  of  abhorrence  of  the  sea, 
which  in  a  manner  characterize  the  Odyssey,  p.  S. 

*  The  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  this  principle,  applied  to 
the  island  in  question,  will  not  be  the  most  unpleasing  feature  in 
the  present  survey  ;  and  while  every  day  witnesses  some  new 
tract  of  land  lost  to  cultivation,  some  new  countryman,  quitting 
his  cottage  for  the  lucrative,  though  perilous  life  of  the  sea,  the 
modern  inhabitants  of  Ithaca  nray  have  to  regret  their  inattention 
to  the  admonitions  of  Hqrtier.' 

There  are  doubts  even  as  to  the  identity  of  the  modera 
with  the  ancient  Ithaca.  From  inscriptions  and  from 
coins,  we  arrive  at  the  certainty-  that  they  were  considered, 
the  same  by  the  Romans,  and  we  think,  that  the  world  iu 
general  will  coincide  with  Mr.  Gell's  decision.  These 
doubts,  in  great  measure,  originated  from  the  corruptions 
of  the  names  of  places  caused  by  the  ignorant  or  fantastical 
fi^eographers  of  V^enice.  They  have  given  the  name  of 
V'al  di  Compare  to  this  island,  though  that  appellation  is- 
wholly  unknown  there ;  )vhcr€as  it  is  gaUed  by  the  vuljar,. 
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Tlipaki,  and  by  the  more  polished  residents,  Ithaca.  We 
mi^ht  consider  this  position  worthy  of  farther  examination, 
did  not  various  other  similar  con-uptions  (or  differences 
rather),  press  upon  us,  in  addition  to  those  cited  by  our 
author.  Abundant  confirmation  may  be  procured  from 
the  Isolario  of  Coronelli. 

lu  addition  to  Sir  G.  Wheeler  and  Le  Chevalier,  wlio 
are  cited  as  having  written  on  the  subject  of  Ithaca,  there 
is  a  short  description  of  it  under  its  popular  name  of 
'  Theaki,'  in  the  Voyage  dans  ia  Moree,  written  above  a 
century  since,  and  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Gell,  and  the  later 
publication  of  Les  Isles  Venetiennes.  Neither  of  the 
above  mentioned  authors  are  deserving  of  credit,  and  it 
was  reserved  for  ]\lr.  Gell  alone  to  make  an  actual  and 
thorough  survey  of  the  island,  which  he  has  done  with 
such  accuracy  and  precision,  as  well  by  his  description  as 
flie  plates,  as  to  make  us  accompany  him  w  ith  satisfaction 
every  wliqie  except  in  his  antiquarian  clambering  over 
Cyclopian  masonry,  and  his  grovelling  amid  the  pseudo- 
pigstyes  of  Ulysses.  We  have  to  regret,  that  his  observa- 
tion for  the  latitude  of  Ithaca  was  made  on  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  tlie  island,  with  an  horizon  so  ill-defined, 
that  no  great  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  it.  He  adds, 
however, 

•  that  it  is  right  to  state  the  fiict,  as,  thouijjh  the  latitude  by  this 
observation  nearly  agrees  with  that  in  which  Ithaca  would  have 
been  placed  by  a  system  of  triangles  from  known  stations  on  the 
continent  of  Greece,  yet  it  is  so  different  from  the  position  usu- 
ally assigned  to  it  in  maps,  that  its  accuracy  is  very  questionable. 
It  was  impossible  to  rectify  tlie  mistake,  as  there  is  no  observa- 
tion for  the  latitude  of  Itiiaca,  or  of  any  place  within  sight  of 
it,  among  the  records  of  the  Admiralty,  a  convincing  proof  that 
the  place  has  been  very  little  known  to  our  scaincn.  It  w  as  use- 
less to  consult  D'Anvifie,  who  has  failed  particularly  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  Ionian  Isles,  while  the  maps  of  M^Le  Chevalier 
differ  from  each  other  cii»ht  ^eo«i;rai)hic  miles  in  the  latitude  of 
bamo. 

These  remarks,  and  those  which  succeed,  to  which,  un- 
fortunately, our  want  of  room  will  not  permit  us  to  do  jus- 
tice, are  higiily  creditable  to  Mr.  Geil's  geographical  accu- 
racy. The  only  parts  of  the  island  which  he  did  not  exa- 
mine so  scrupulously  as  the  rest,  are  the  coast  close  to  Cape 
Melrisi,  and  a  small  part  of  the  northern  shore,  behind 
Mount  Aracoidia.  The  map  is  executed  with  great  pre- 
cision and  apparent  coiTectness.  The  reader  of  the  wdrk 
ivill  do  well  to  have  it. constantly  before  his  eyes. 

Chit.  Uev.  Vol.  i21,  October^  ISIL  N 
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Mr.  Raikes  and  Mr.  Dodwell  accompanied  Mr.  Gell 
on  bis  pleasing  survey  in  a  Zantiote  boat  in  the  spring  of 
1806.  In  less  than  two  days  the  voyage  was  accom- 
plished from  the  coast  of  Morea;  and  the  delightful  spot 
pn  which  the  tourists  disemliarked,  is  sweetly  described 
in  the  text,  and  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  most  delicious 
verses  of  consul  Wright's  Horaj  lonicae. 

*  As  we  approached  the  land,  the  fresh  breeze  of  the  morning 
was  perfumed  with  their  fragrance  (a  profusion  of  flowering 
shrubs)  and  we  distinguished  the  cistus  mixed  with  the  bright 
yellow  bloom  of  the  sphalactos,  a  species  of  cytisus,  common 
in  the  Levant. 

*  As  two  of  the  party  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  travelled 
over  some  parts  of  the  countiy,  we  lost  no  time  in  inquiry, 
but  proceeded  directly  towards  a  beautiful  semi-circular  preci- 
pice, now  known  by  the  name  of  Korax,  or  Koraku  Petra,  and 
situated  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  isle.  In  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  sun  has  not  yet  destroyed  that  verdure  which 
seldom  remains  after  the  month  of  April  in  the  Mediterranean 
islands,  and  we  sate  down  to  breakfast  under  a  shade  of  myrtle, 
mastic,  and  juniper.  Before  us  lay  the  pretty  island  of  Para-' 
pegada,  so  called  from  its  vicinity  to  the  beautiful  fountain 
which  trickles  from  the  base  of  the  precipices  of  Korax.  The 
sea  was  uncommonly  clear,  and  the  prospect  was  diversified  by 
the  numerous  rocks  of  the  Echinades,  beyond  which  the  Acaiv 
nanian  mountains  terminated  the  scene,'     P.  IG. 

No  sooner,  however,  drt  tbe  trio  emerge  from  their 
pleasant  envelope  of  mvrtle  and  juniper,  than  they  de- 
tect a  fountain  and  a  rock,  whichj  says  Mr.  Gell,  the  poet 
pientions  in  the  same  line. 

,€<rS"a(rai  (3aA<XK3v  [xivosiy.sx,  xock  [jt.£Xixv  uc5*wp 

end  he  thus  translates  it,  ^  there  the  swine  eat  the  srcect 
acorns,  aiul  drank  the  clear  black  water — evidently  from 
the  old  vulgate  Latin,  , 

*  Comedcntes  glandem  suaoeni.' 

Barnes  corrects  it,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  correction,  ta 
oratam.  It  would  be  perhaps  difiicult  now  to  discover  ta 
■which  of  the  wells  of  Bath,,  king  Bladud  led  bis  hogs  to 
water  in  preference  to  the  rest  in  its  nei<>;hbourhood ;  and 
the  "-reat  reservoirs  on  our  Grand  Junction  Canal,  though 
now  channelled  and  filled  up  by  act  of  parliament,  (and  as 
Mr.  Gell  would  term  it,  p.  5,  '  historical  matters  of  fact',) 
though  sung,  perchance  by  the  Drayton  of  the  day,  will 
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want  an  equally  zealous  antiquarian  three  thousand  years 
hence,  to  rescue  them  from  oblivion,  and  determine  their 
site. 

P.  21  abounds  with  much  of  the  trifling  we  have  no- 
ticed ;  but  were  we  to  remark  every  instance,  we  should 
transcribe  and  comment  on  the  greater  pait  of  this  quarto- 
We  will  tlierefore  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  close  of 
the  second  chapter,  for  Mr.  GelFs  opinions  about  Eumffius, 
and  his  '  occupation"'  (hog-feeding)  at  which  we  are  told 
we  '  must  not  be  surprised,  if  we  find  persons  of  eminence 
engaged.' 

The  value  of  land  is  much  reduced  in  Ithaca,  as  well  as 
tbe  means  of  its  cultivation,  by  the  quantity  of  sailors 
employed  in  Ithacensian  navigation.  This  partial  emi- 
gration now  seems  likely  to  be  checked ;  for  the  Italian 
sailors,  finding  little  encouragement  or  venture  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  their  country,  are  plentifully  entering  into 
the  commercial  service  of  Theaki.  Homer  as  yet,  it  ap- 
pears, has  done  his  countrymen,  or,  if  Mr.  G.  pleases,  his 
hosts,  little  service,  when  he  sang  to  them, 

avSfoc  T£  (j'ijy^voOAy  n  k<xi  fAocXoc  xc.prifoi;^  sit], 

Od:  0,  138. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  general  hikirity  of  the  Ithacen^ 
-sians,  they  are  fiequently  annoyed  by  certain  rude  and 
uninvited  visitors.  And  while  the  higlier  ranks  in  society 
boast  a  liberal  education,  and  speak  tbeir  natural  Ro- 
maick,  or  modern  Greek,  Avitli  two  or  three  other  con- 
tinental laoguagos,  free  from  barbarism;  while  their  hos- 
pitality would  do  honour  to  more  elegant  countries ;  bands 
of  robbers  from  the  continent  find  protection  ana  counte- 
manoe  among  the  natives.  There  are  deserters  from,  and 
rebels  against,  the  Pacha,  Ali,  whose  authority  extends 
from  Albania  to  the  Gulph  of  Corinth;  and  thousands 
<^f  whose  irregular  troops  lately  perished  in  their  retreat 
from  the  Morea.  From  the  depot  of  Ithaca  they  sally 
forth  in  hai-ks  on  schemes  of  predatory  and  desultory  war- 
fare on  the  continent;  and  when  the  Pacha  turns  about  to 
pur<iue  them,  they  retreat  to  their  fo!*tresses  on  the  hills 
■of  Stapheano  or  Neritos.  The  description  given  of  this 
•unruly  gang  by  Mr.  Oell,  is  interesting — may  we  add  our 
iiope  and  our  full  expectation,  that  an  Englisli  poet*  lately 
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■returned  from  Greece,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
the  court  of  Ali  Pacha  at  Tripolizza,  and  who  is  tho- 
roughly master  of  Grecian  politics,  will  give  his  travels 
to  the  public  ?  R?port  akeady  whispers  that  they  ai'e  in  a 
state  of  preparation. 

From  Bathi  (so  called  from  j3a3^o;,  depth)  our  travellers 
proceeded  in  a  boat  to  Aito,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a  ci- 
tadel, supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  the  resi- 
(dence  of  Ulysses.  At  Dexia  Mr.  Gell  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered the  orrotto  of  the  Nymphs,  thoug-li  the  positive 
testimony  of  ^trabo,  given  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  is 
decisively  against  him.  The  aged  neighbours  profess  to 
temeuiber  the  roof  of  this  cave  perfect,  though  Strabo  ab- 
solutely denies  its  existence  in  his  time.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  '  Strabo  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly  mis- 
led by  his  informers  on  many  occasions,'  p.  46.  It  would 
surely  l>e  more  easy  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
poet,  than  of  Strabo,  if  such  argument  were  necessary; 
in  the  present  case  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
grotto  of  Dexia  is  most  probably  not  the  Homeric  grotto 
of  the  Nymphs.  From  Mr.  Gell's  silence  we  suspect  he 
never  perused  the  Treatise  of  Porphyiy  on  this  subject. 
We  had  prepared  a  comment  on  the  lines  of  Homer,  Od. 
N.  103, 

Ipov  "SvfApxuu  ai,  N'/^VacJ'f?  xaAfoi/rai, 
fv  ^i  xpnrYips;  Tf  xai  otiJi,(pi(popyii(;  ixtriv 

IV  y  v^jcr  uvjxovrXy  ^I'co  ^t  re  o*  ^vpxi  eKTii/. 

when  we  found  ourselves  anticipated  at  the  close  of  the 
vjolume  (above  the  errata)  by  a  satisfactory  explu nation 
of  these  lines  in  every  respect,  with  the  exception  of  the 
aAiTToptpipa,  which  were  the  incrustations  of  the  green 
stalactites  pendant  from  the  roof,  and  which,  if  in  any 
part  they  touclied,  or  nearly  touched  the  ground,  might  fit 
their  base  be  called  iro*  AiS-toi  Tr^piuv.x^s^.  The  circum- 
stance of  there  being  bees  at  present,  and  the  appearance 
of  two  ^vpui  in  the  cave  of  Dexia,  and  that  these  curious 
facts  tend  to  confirm  the  author's  hypothesis,  ife  truly  ab- 
surd. 

\ye  now  arrive  at  the  house  of  Ulysses.     This  of  course 
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(in  his  opiiiioR)  iri  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  GeWs 
•  oiirney  ;  and  l)v  fur  the  most  wild  and  strange  castle  in 
the  air,  that  Necromancer  ever  raised.  We  shall  make 
no  apology  for  the  length  of  the  following  extract,  for  in 
it  is  the  lie  plus  ultra  of  conjecture,  and  the  fairest  criterion 
of  the  extravagance  of  hypothesis.  After  talking  of  Cy- 
ciopian  walls  amongst  the  rnins  of  Aito,  our  author  pro- 
ceeds thus  :  (we  omit  much  irrelevant  matter) 

*  The  house,  or  palace  of  Ulysses  had  before  it  a  paved,  ov 
level  platfonn,  and  was  easily  distinguialied  by  its  magnificcuce 
from  those  which  surrounded  it. 

*  It  was  enclosed  by  a  great  wall  called  toj^os  IpKr.io:^ 
in  which  were  phiced  well-wrought  folding  doors.  There  Avas, 
nevertheless,  a  heap  of  ruanure  at  the  gate,  occasioned  by  the 
number  of  mules  and  oxen  employed  in  the  service  of  the  pa- 
lace, a  mixture  of  grandeur  and  uucleanliness  which  forms  the. 
most  striking  chiuaeteristic  of  the  great  houses  of  Greece  at 
the  present  day.  Dogs  and  pigs  were  also  permitted  to  wander 
about  the  gates,  and  near  them  the  faithful  Argos  expired  at  the 
return  of  his  master.  As  the  house  must  have  been  erected  on 
the  declivity,  or  edge  of  a  hill,  the  platform  iu  front  of  it  was 
a  terrace,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Qpiyzog^  which  some  have 
translated  a  hedge,  but  which  is  more  properly  a  parapet,  en- 
closed it.  That  the  house  was  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill 
may  be  argued  from  the  circumstance  that,  from  it  the  suitors 
were  enabled  to  see  the  ship,  which  they  had  sent  to  destroy 
Teleniachus,  at  the  entry  of  the  deep  port,  furling  sails,  and 
preparing  to  rotv  to  the  shore. 

*  Having  passed  the  double  gates,  which,  in  places  so  situ- 
ated as  to  render  it  practicable,  were  of  size  sufficient  for  thei 
admission  of  carriages,  a  portico   or  peristyle  presented  itself, 

rming  round  a  court  termed  oivXy\g,  which  was  hypjethral, 
and  on  the  sides  of  which  were  ranged  the  apartments  of  thd 
editice.  The  gate  was  covered  in,  for  the  sounding  or  echoing 
entrance  is  often  mentioned.  It  was  secured  by  a  lock,  ana 
the  doors  were  tied  together  with  a  rope.  Cattle,  destined  for 
slaughter,  were  tied  to  the  pillars  which  were  ranged  to  the 
riglit  and  left  of  it.  Perhaps  the  gateway  only  was  termed 
7rp5^/)o^of,  as  the  name  seems  to  imply  a  vicinity  to  the  eatry^ 

*  One  side  of  the  great  court  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Thalamos,  or  sleeping  apartments  of  the  men,  while 
those  of  the  women  were  on  the  opposite  side,  and  were  shut 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  doors  which  were  watched 
by  Enrjclea,  the  nurse  of  Ulysses ;  so  that  the  women,  though 
alarmed  at  the  cries  of  the  suitors,  were  totally  ignorant  of  the 
*;ause  which  occasioned  them. 
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*  The  fourth  side  was  the  hall  or  banquetting  room,  the  daor 
of  which  opened  into  the  court.  That  part  of  the  peristyle 
nearest  to  the  ball,  was  cajled  Trpo^upov  or  vestibule..  In  it  were 
seats,  on  which  the  suitors  sate  to  enjoy  the  air,  while  they  ob- 
served the  athletrc  exercises  in  the  courts.  The  great  hall  wa» 
entered  from  the  vestibule  passing  ovc!"  a  threshold  of  stone, 
tchich  must  havebran  more  elevated  than  the  floor  of  the  chamber  ; 
for  Ulysses  seems  to  have  derived  ccnsiderabk  advantage  from 
the  threshold  during  his  contest  with  the  suitors.  Within  the 
door  the  threshold  was  of  different  construction,  for  it  is  said  to 
have  been  of  ash,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  what  is  usu- 
ally translated  the  threshold,  consisted  of  a  few  stone  steps  up  to 
the  door  from  the  vestibule,  with  a  landing  place  capable  of 
containing  four  persons,  whence  there  was  a  descent  to  the  floor 
of  the  hall.  The  hall  was  of  considerable  magnitude,  for  it 
contained  a  great  number  of  persons  at  a  banquet. 

*  In  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house,  yet  opening  into  the  hall^ 
was  a  postern,  serving  as  another  entrance  to  the  room.  It  was 
much  higher  than  the  floor,  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  opened 
into  a  street,  so  that  from  it  a  person  might  be  heard  by  the  in- 
habitants of  tlie  town.  It  was  termed  o,o(r&6u^-/i,  and  was,  dovht- 
less,  either  a  door  or  window.  It  ?ni';^hf  he  closed  bit  means  of  a 
strong  wooden  door,  which  was  constructed  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  very  near  the  great  door  and  threshold  of  the  hall,  and  if 
a  postern,  the  siune  threshold  served  for  both  entrances.  It  fol- 
lows, that  tlie  door  of  the  hall  was  not  in  the  centre,  but  iwar  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  room. 

.  *  On  that  side  of  the  hall  opposite  to  the  postern,  was  an 
opening  into  a  staircase,  which  led  to  the  Chambers  orThalamoi 
of  Ulysses,  and,  among  others,  into  that  where  ti^e  arms  had 
been  deposited.  There  was  another  entrance  to  the  Thalamo* 
from  the  court,  and  by  that  door  Telemachus  ascended  to  the 
armoury.  It  i.-^  not  easy  to  determine  how  the  floor  of  the  hall 
was  constructed,  for  if  it  were  paved,  it  is  strange  that  the  head 
of  Agelau6  is  said  to  roll  in  the  dust!  I  It  is  hi[:1di/  pvobablcy 
that  the  floor  was  composed  of  some  species  of  plaster,  for 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  diflicult  for  Telemachus  to  fix  the 
rods  or  stafls  which  supported  the  rings  during  the  contest  of  the 
bow,  proposed  by  Penelope  to  the  suitors  !  ! 

*  There  was  some  degree  of  elegance  and  splendour  in  the 
furniture  of  the  hall,  and  the  tables  wire  cleaned  with  care;  yet 
the  arms,  and  consequently  the  roof,  were  blackened  with  smoke. 
The  weapons  of  Ulysses  were  either  hung  upon  beams,  or  placed 
against  pillars,  which  appear  to  have  supported  the  roof, 

/*  It  is  very  difllicnlt  to  determine,  whether  these  pillars  were  of 
timber  or  of  stone ;  it  is  proper,  however,  to  observe,  that  the 
word  XI ^of  is  used  by  Ulysses  in  speaking  of  his  own  bed,  where 
he  says,  the  olive,  which  he  wrought,  was  thick  like  a  miiiv  o^" 
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rolumn,  a  comparison  totally  inapplicable  to  a  post  or  pillar  of 
Uood. 

'  Tiiere  is  no  mention  of  windows  in  the  hall,  and  indeed  the 
house  is  often  said  to  be  dark.  The  nuptial  bed-chamber  of 
IMysses  and  Penelope  </<7t'«  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  bif 
the  latter  dvrins;  the  absence  of  her  lord.  Penelope  inhabited 
the  upper  part  of  the  house  (.vulgo,  the  garret),  for  she  ascended 
to  her  own  rooms  from  the  Thalamos  (men's  rooms),  which  was, 
pTQbabh/,  but  little  elevated  above  the  ground, /or  no  mention  is 
made  of  an  aiicent  to  it,  the  queen  only  passing  over  an  oakeu 
threshold. 

*  The  Thalamos,  Or  rather  its  roof,  was  supported  by  an  olive 
tree,  which  was  left  standing  in  its  natural  position,  but  which 
Ulysses  himself  had  shaped  and  orrtauiented  with  ivofy  and  gold. 
It  is  but  natfiral  to  conclude,  that  the  chamber  where  the  bow  of 
Ulysses  was  preserved,  was  the  principal  Thalamos  of  the  house, 
not  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  reposifori/  of  his 
apparel,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  Penelope  was  affected  by 
the  sight  of  the  articles  it  contained. 

*  The  palace  of  Ulysses  contained  Hlst>  a  bath,  for  bathing  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  and  there  was  a  corn  mill 
near  the  house,  in  which  twelve  women  were  employed.  There 
was  a  building,  probably  within  the  court  of  the  house,  called 
tholos,  of  which  the  use  does  not  appear  from  the  poem.  There 
was  a  narrow  space  between  this  building  and  the  wall  of  the 
court,  and  here  the  concubines  of  the  suitors  were  murdered  by 
the  ordtr  of  Ulysses.' 

We  know  not  what  the  ingenious  and  facetious  author 
of  the  disquisition  on  '  Necessary  Places  of  Retirement,* 
might  divine  of  this  Tholos  :  certain  it  is,  that  in  all  thid 
arcliitectural  display,  one  thing  needful  has  been  omitted  ; 
and,  as  we  are  told,  there  was  (p.  6S),  a  tholos  in  the  grove 
of  Esculapius,  the  god  of  physic,  might  not  the  little  edi- 
fices built  close  to  the  waters  at  Harrowgate  or  Chelten- 
ham, have  taken  the  hint  from  tholoi  of  an  early  date,  and, 
peradventure,  Cvclopian  ? 

This  is  precisely  in  our  author's  manner  of  reasoning;. 
We  shall  not  delay  our  readers  with  any  comment  on  the 
house  of  Ulysses ;  but  we  will  put  it  to  their  common 
sense,  whether,  allowing  that  Homer  had  been  poet  laureat 
to  the  prince,  he  could  in  his  poem  have  written  so 
correctly  an  architectural  strain  as  Mr.  Gell  has  forced  on 
him  ?  Yet  we  have  even  now  omitted  some  of  the  minutiae. 
In  late  ages,  in  the  times  of  Theodosius,  and  of  Arcadiua 
and  Honorius,  it  is  certain,  that  divine  honours  were  paid 
to  Ulysses  in  Ithaca.  But  was  there  not  also  a  temple  de- 
dicated to  him  at  Lacedajmoji^    The  terxnin&tiojQ  of  the 
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Odyssey,  wherein  it  is  represented,  that  they  '  all  lived  very, 
liappy  afterwards,'  is  supposed  by  some  critics  to  be  spu- 
rious. This  conclusion,  however,  is  too  warmly  insisted 
on  by  Mr.  Gell,  that  his  hypothesis  may  not  be  destroyed. 
His  geographical  positions  with  regard  to  Chelia,  Same, 
and  Dascaiio,  and  the  inferences  he  draws  from  them,  are, 
no  doubt,  correct,  as  indeed  we  conceive  the  whole  volume 
lo  be,  except  where  fancy  intrudes.  We  will  trouble  our 
readers  with  only  one  farther  quotation,  which  appears  in 
the  form  of  a  note,  purporting  to  be  i:^ir  Harry  Englefield's 
opinion  about  Corfu,  Homer,  and  sundry  other  things.  It 
was  evidently  introduced  by  Mr.  Gell  in  the  way  of  bur- 
lesque, to  lighten  the  tediousness  of  a  dull  journal  with  a 
species  of  wit  easily  discovered  and  enjoyed  by  dilettimti 
readers.     P.  75. 

*  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  Corfu  or  Corcyra,  was 
tlie  Phoeacia  of  Homer;  hiit  Sir  Henry  En^l^held  thinks  the  po- 
sition of  that  island  inconsistent  with  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  as 
«IesCribed  in  the  Odyssey.  That  ijentleman  has  also  observed  a 
number  of  such  remarkable  coincidences  betweera  the  courts  of 
Aicinous  and  Solomon,  that  they  may  be  thought  curious  and  in- 
teresting. Homer  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  Tyre,  Sidon, 
and  Egypt,  and  as  he  lived  about  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  would  not 
have'been  extraordinary,  if  he  had  introduced  some  account  of  the 
magniiTcence  of  that  prince  into  his  poem.  As  Solomon  was 
famous  for  wisdom,  so  the  naiye  of  Aicinous  signifies  strength 
of  knowledge.  As  the  gardens  of  Solomon  were  celebrated,  so 
sue  those  of  Aicinous  (Od.7,  112.)  As  the  kingdom  of  Solomon 
wasdistingui^hed  by  twelve  tribes  under  twelve  j)rinces  (l^t  Kings^ 
c.  4),  so  that  of  Aicinous  (Od.  8,  300),  was  ruled  by  an  equal 
number :  as  ike  throne  of  Solomon  was  supported  hy  lions  of 
gold  (1st  Kings,  ch.  10),  so  that  of  Aicinous  wasp^-aced  on  do^s 
of  silver  and  gold  (Od.  7,  01);  as  the  lleets  of  Solomon  were 
famous,  so  were  those  of  Aicinous.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Neptune  sate  ca  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi,  as 
he  returned  from  .Etiiiopia  to  /Egie,  while  he  raised  the  tempest 
which  threw  Ulysses  on  the  coa^t  of  Phoeacia ;  and  that  the 
Solymi  of  Fiimphylia  are  very  distant  from  theroute.  The  sus- 
picious character,  also,  which  Nausicaa  ivttributes  to  her  coun- 
trymen, agrees  precisely  with  that  which  the  Greeks  and  Roma»s 
gave  of  the  Jews.' 

We  might  add,  tliat  the 

*         *         *         *         « Alcinoique 
In  cute  curaiKla  pljjg  tequo  operata  juventus,' 

wcKe  ill  all  probability  tiie  young  gentlemen  of  Solomon's 
court,  undergoing  the  operation  of  cireunicision!     But.w^ 
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should  in  vain  task  ourselves  to  find  any  parallel  equal  to 
those  which  Mr.  Cell  has  so  admirably  exposed. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  a  close.  A  few  more  pages, 
though  he  is  occasionally  mentioned,  conclude  thohyp  o- 
thetical  speculations  iibout  Ulysses,  and  our  author  travels 
northward.  An  account  of  the  Leucadian  Promontory,^ 
and  a  pretty  view  of  it,  deserve  notice.  We  have  not  lei- 
.sure  to  >Vade  through  the  disquisition  about  Asteris;  if  we 
had,  we  might,  indeed,  probably  be  sceptical  enough  to 
think,  tliat  Homer  had  no  particular  spot  m  his  mind. 

The  Isthmus  of  Aito,  or  Eagle's-crag,  divides  Ithaca 
into  two  unequrd  parts.  The  southernmost,  which  con- 
sists of  the  region  of  Mount  Stephano,  has  already  been 
traversed  by  our  author;  and  iii  that,  generally,  are  the 
materials  on  which  his  visionary  fancies  build.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  the  region  of  Mount  Neritos, 
and  from  the  portion  of  the  work  which  treats  of  this, 
mostTational  delight  will  be  derived.  We  have  only  time 
to  attend  our  traveller  to  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  country,.  The  views  from  the  heights  about  the  jno- 
nastery  of  Kathara  are  beaXitifui,  if  not  sublime.  The 
llegumenos,  or  superior  of  the  convent,  shewed  his  English 
guests  the  greatest  hospitality.  He  is  the  keenest  sports- 
man in  the  island,  and  courses  with  a  peculiar  breed  of 
greyhounds,  Avho  are  skilled  in  avoiding  the  many  and  dan- 
gerous precipices  of  Neritos.  Pliuy^  the  naturalist,  has, 
in  a  manner  unusual  to  himself,  been  led  into  a  strange 
error,  when  he  sgys  m  Ithacam  illati  lepores  tnorimitur. 
Of  the  same  kidney  is  the  vulgar  error  w  hich  denies  that 
noxious  animals  can  live  in  Ireland.  The  views  at  tlic 
moutli  of  the  Achelous,  and  the  changeable  appearance, 
every  step,  of  the  Echinades,  were  enviable  circumstances 
in  this  little  tour.  The  panoramic  views  are  indeed  as 
w  ell  described  and  defined  as  possible,  and  the  plates  give 
excellent  ideas  of  the  whole  country.  The  system  of 
placing  little  birds  over  the  spots  described  fn.the  margin 
is  far  superior  to  the  figures  in  the  plates  of  our  elder  tra- 
vellers. The  birds,  however,  have  one  disadvantage, 
when  they  do  not  note  an  object  on  the  horizon ;  for  they 
leave  us  at  a  loss  sometimes  to  discover  the  situation  of 
places,  or  confound  two  or  more  in  the  same  parallel,  while 
the  obtrusive  one  or  two  planted  itself  in  a  morass,  or 
perched  upon  a  tower,  in  tfie  middle  of  the  land,  without 
ceremony. 

The  bell-tower  at  Kathara  stands  at  a  little  distance 
firum  th(?  monastery,  and,  by  curious  custom,  it  ii  saluted 
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by  every  vessel  which  has  a  cannon  on  board,  when  if 
passes  the  strefght,  while  the  Hegumenos  returns  the 
salute  by  a  Y)eal.  On  the  journey  to  Leuka,  the  farm  of 
Laertes  is  described,  which  of  course  brings  on  an  archi- 
tectural description  of  his  house,  which,  it  seems,  was  an 
'  oikos,'  like  a  '  modern  pyrgo,'  and  surrounded  by  a 
'  klision/ 

At  the  distance  of  3800  paces  from  Leuka,  appeared  the 
village  of  Stauro,  where  the  people  were  dancing  in  the 
open  air  in  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Ascension. 
At  a  short  distance  there  is  a  small  elevation  of  a  rock,  for 
what  cause  not  now  discoverable,  even  by  the  indefatigable 
Mr.  Gel!,  called  Homer's  school.  A  sweet  plate  is  dedi- 
cated to  it :  indeed,  once  for  all,  we  cannot  speak  too 
highly  of  the  beauty  and  apparent  accuracy  of  these  em- 
bellishments, which,  in  a  peculiar  style,  combine  all  the 
delicacy  of  landscape  with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  map.  The 
Proto-Papas,  or  head  priest  of  the  island,  conducted  our 
travellers  to  Homer's  school,  and  amused  them  at  a  spring 
near  it,  called  Melainudros,  with  a  legendary  tale,  pur- 
porting, that  Homer  recovered  his  sight  by  washing  in  this 


spring. 


The  next  station  was  the  monastery  of  Archangeli. 
Beyond  this,  a  visit  was  made  to  Keramari,  where  there  i» 
a  manufacture  of  pottery;  and  to  Gastelli,  which  appears 
to  be  a  misnomer.  From  hcTice  the  party  returned  by  Port 
Frichies,  passing  through  fields  of  flax  and  corn  spotted 
with  olives,  where  they  Kireda  boat,  and  sailed  to  the  port 
and  monastery  of  Maurona.  From  this  point  they  de- 
scended to  the  large  village  of  Chione,  where  '  a  ship 
taking  in  a  cargo  of  oil,  occasioned  some  appearance  of 
life  and  bustle  on  th.e  shore.'  From  thence  they  proceeded 
in  their  boat  '  to  Bathi,  doubling  the  cape  of  Neritus, 
called  St.  Elias.' 

Here  terminates  the  tour.  Our  objections  to  this  work, 
to  which,  in  our  i-eview  of  Mr.  Gell's  Greece,  we  shall 
probably  have  occasion  again  to  refer,  have  already  been 
started  and  discussed.  There  is  too  much  enthusiasm  of 
discovery,  too  much  of  the 

— — '  immuudic  cura  fidelis  harae  !* 


too  much  pride  of  conjecture  to  render  it  thoroughly  inte- 
resting. The  false  taste  ^f  a  member  of  the  Dilettanti 
mingles  too  much  with  the  sol)er  research  of  a  scholar. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  style  is  free  from  inversion  or  aflec- 
tation  of  any  kind,  th«  modern  geographical  positions  ai*& 
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laid  down  with  ^reat  care  and  attention,  and  hope  is  excited 
even  in  the  wildest  surmise,  tliat  Avhen  Mr.  Gell  has  pruned 
and  chastised  his  poetical  enthusiasm,  he  will  prepare 
some  national  work  on  Grecian  Geography  and  Anti(iui- 
ties,  and  orrasp  and  embody  by  his  faithful  pen  all  those 
architectural  remains  which  the  sighing  and  slavish  Greek 
now  contemplates  as  the  prey  of  some  future  Lord  Elgin. 


Art.  IX. — Mcvwirss  of  the  latter  Years  of  the  Right  JIo- 
7ioiirablc  C harks  James  Fox,  By  John  Betiiard  Tr otter y 
Esq.  late  Private  Seeretar?/  to  Mr,  Fox.  London, 
Phillips,  ISll,  8vo.  14s. 

AS  tlie  appearance  of  this  work  wdll  probably  excite  no 
small  portion  of  curiosity,  we  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  laying  a  full  and  true  account  of  it  before  our  readers. 
We  had  ourselves  hoped,  that  it  would  abound  with  much 
real  information  and  many  interesting  particulars  relative 
to  Mr.  Fox.  But  this  information  and  these  particulars 
will  be  found  to  bear  but  a  small  proportion  either  to  the 
size  or  the  price  of  the  book ;  and,  if  Mr.  Trotter  had  the 
means  of  learning  the  history  and  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox, 
which  he  professes,  he  certainly  knew  not  how  to  make  a 
good  use  of  his  opportunities.  He  has  given  us  no  heads 
whatever  of  Mr.  Fox's  conversations  on  various  topics, 
political  and  literary,  which  are  cursorily  mentioned  in  this 
work.  Did  he  want  the  memory  to  retrace  what  he  heard, 
or  the  ability  to  report  it  ?  Many  of  tlie  pa<^es  absolutely 
contain  nothing  but  the  froth  of  emptiness  orimpertinence. 
In  a  large  part  of  the  performance,  Mr.  Fox  seems  thrown- 
into  the  shade,  in  order  to  bring  Mr.  Trotter  himself  into 
the  fore-ground.  Mr.  Trotter  has.  indeed,  spared  no  pains 
to  render  his  own  dear  self  a  very  interesting  personage. 
He  sits  down  hefore  the  mirror  of  his  own  conceit,  and  de- 
corates the  portrait  of  his  sensations  with  all  the  tinsel  of 
tha.t  pretty  diction,  which  we  should  rather  see  confined  to 
the  novelists  of  the  Minerva  Press.  Mr.  I'rotter  is  not 
certainly  sparing  of  his  panegyric  on  Mr.  Fox ;  and  for 
this  we  give  him  due  praise,  as  far  as  ft  w  as  the  effusion  of 
gratitude ;  but  why  should  he  make  his  eulogy  a  cover  for 
the  most  groundless  and  malign  insinuations  against  some 
of  Mr.  Fox's  oldest,  truest,  and  dearest  friends  ^  Is  it, 
that  Mr.  Trotter  thinks  so  highly  of  himself,  that  these 
friends  are  i:eviled  for  not  thinking  so  highly  of  him  as  he 
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does  of  himself?  Did  Mr.  Trotter  think  himself  competent 
to  fill  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  after  Mr.  Fox  ?  fs 
the  sapling  a  great  tree  only  because  it  has  happened  to  be 
placed  within  the  shadow  of  i\\i?.  oak?  Are  we  to  ascribe 
these  memoirs  to  the  operation  of  two  feelings^Vfinity  and  re- 
sentment ?  Some  persons  have  been  disposed  to  trace  the 
work  to  this  origin :  and  others,  by  adverting  to  the  title- 
page,  have  been  led  to  imagine,  that  a  sordid  venality  had 
some  share  in  the  manufacture. 

After  tids  preamble,  we  proceed  to  the  book  itself.  The 
preface,  like  the  rest  of  the  work,  is  made  up  of  incoherent 
and  desultory  observations,  in  a  style  of  inflation  re- 
sembling that  of  a  putling  auctioneer.  After  sifting  the 
preface  fro^n  the  chaff,  which  is  the  principal  ingredient, 
all  the  grains  of  information  which  we  can  obtain  from  it 
respecting  Mr.  Fox,  are,  that  he  did  not  '  abstract  himself 
from  his  family  or  ordinary  society  an  hour,  or  a  moment, 
for  any  preparation,  when  gi>eat  debates  were  impending.' 
This  may  be  true  for  aught  we  know  ;  but  to  us  it  looks 
like  exaggeration.  There  were  many  occasions,  in  which 
the  previous  reading  of  pa|)ers,  the  investigation  of  docu- 
ments, &c.  &c.  were  necessary.  His  dispatches  are  said 
to  have  been  '  mentally  composed  before  they  were  com- 
mitted to  paper,  when  he  wrote  or  dictated  them  with 
great  facility.'  Mr.  Fox  is  reported  by  Mr.  Trotter  to  have 
known  '  nothing,  or  very  little,  of  geometry  :'  but  '  abnut 
five  or  six  years  before  his  death,  he  expressed  much  regret 
at  his  ignoiance  of  mathematics.^  In  this  same  preface, 
Mr.  Trotter  combats  one  or  two  observations  of  Lord  Hol- 
land in  his  preface  to  Mr.  Fox's  history.  One  is  respecting 
a  point,  a])Out  which  my  Lord  Holland  must  have  been 
much  better  iiilbrmed  tlian  Mr.  Trotter,  the  hesitating  so- 
licitude of  Mr.  Fox  about  the  diction  of  his  history.  Mr. 
Trotter,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  Mr.  Fox  composed 
bis  history  as  he  did  his  dispatches,  '  with  facilitf/  and 
proniplness.^  Now  we  happen  to  know,  from  a  confession 
of  Mr.  Fox  himself  to  an  intimate  friend,  that  when  he 
began  to  write  history,  he  found  it  laborious  and  difficult. 
He  «'om posed  zcith  effort. 

Mr.  Trotter  talks,  p.  xx.  of  ^  the  circumlocution  of  Lord 
Hoil^aad.'  Mr.  T.  would  have  done  well  to  have  corrected 
this  error  in  his  own  work,  before  he  adverted  to  it  in  that 
of  another.  Circumlocution  is  the  leading  feature  of  bi» 
<  memoirs/  there  is  much  talking  about  the  subject,  with* 
out  ever  conjing  to  the  point. 

lu  the  preface,  as^  w^ejj  as  in  the  body  of  the  work,,  Mr,. 
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Trotter  is  a  personage  of  no  small  importance.  P.  xix,  hft 
fiiivs,  *  Mrs.  Vox  and  mi/self  uniformly  joined  in  rerom- 
niending  rctireuient,'  nK'anina;  from  public  atfairs.  Now 
it  so  happens,  tliat  Mr.  Fox  had  actually  retired  before  hft 
kne"\v  Mr.  Trotter.  Mr.  Trotter  himseit'sa vs  thus  ii.uch,  p.  7. 
'  When  I  first  had  the  happiness  of  knowii.e*  Mr.  Fox,  ho 
liad  retired^  in  a  great  measure,  from  publiclife,'  &r.  Szc. 

In  the  second  sentence  of  liis  '  memoirs/  Mr.  Trotter 
professes  to  '  commence'  with  IMr.  P'ox's  journe)  to 
France.  We  accordingly  expect  to  find  tlie  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  the  party  ready  to  set  out.  But  is  it  so ?  No; 
in  tlie  very  next  sentence,  he  professes  to  '  introduce  to 
my  reader  an  outline  of  the  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Fox.' 
Does  he  do  this  ?  About  five  pages  are  first  spert  in  abus- 
ing Mr.  Pitt.  But  perhaps  this  may  be  a  new  and  improved 
mode  of  describing  the  private  life  of  a  statesman  by  vili- 
fying the  public  character  of  his  adversary.  At  p.  7,  Mr. 
Trotter  does  begin  to  say  something  about  Mr.  lox's  do- 
mestic life,  but,  what  he  then  says,  is  only  sterile  common- 
place, and  vague  and  general  remark,  which  might  have 
been  said  as  well  and  as  characteristically  by  one  wao 
never  knew  Mr.  Fox,  as  by  Mr.  Trotter,  who  professes  to 
have  known  him  so  well.     Take  a  specimen. 

*  His  habits  were  very  domestic,  and  his  taste  for  literature 
peculiarli/  strong,  as  well  as  peculiarly  elegant.  His  love  for  a 
country  life,  and  all  its  simple  and  never  fatiguing  ciiarms,  v.as 
great. ^ 

Indeed,  Mr.  Trotter,  thou  hast  a  happy  faculty  in 
painting  to  the  life  ! 

At  p.  9,  we  are  told,  that  ^  St.  Anne's  Hill  is  deliffhtfully 
situated,'  &c.  &c.  Where  could  Mr.  Trotter  pick  up  this 
piece  of  recondite  information  ?  At  p.  10,  Mr.  Fox's  dor 
niestic  life  is  forsaken,  to  make  way  for  a  glance  on  Irish 
aftairs,  &c. ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  p.  11,  we  get  again  to, 
St.  x^nne's  Hill,  which  is  '  delightfully  situ.ited.'  Now  at 
least  we  expect  to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Fox's  companyj^^ 
and  to  behold  his  good-natured  tace  sitting  in  bis  arm  chnir. 
But  be  not  in  a  hurrv,  gentle  reader.  Patience  i.%a  veiy 
good  quality ;  and  Mr.  Trotter's  book  will  furnish  t!>ee 
with  plenty  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise.  Mr.  Trotter 
must  not  only  tell  us,  that  he  arrived  at  St.  Anne's  Hill, 
which  ^  is  pleasantly  situated,'  safe  and  sound,  but, 
that  when  he  '•  first  visited  St.  Anne's  Hill,  the  summer 
uas  yet  youngs  "^  *  *  the  foxcersKHre  redolent  rcith  sxceets^^ 
»nd  other  pretty,  very  pretty  things.     Mr.  Trotter  is  a 
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^eat  enemy  to  drcttmlocution,  and  therefore  he  may  very 
justly  find  fault  with  my  Lord  Holland  for  that  (lefect. 
We  proceed  to  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  without  finding 
a  single  particular  about  the  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Fox, 
which  the  author  set  out  with  professing  to  describe. 
There  is^  however,  no  lack  of  froth  and  whip-syllabub, 
which,  we  suppose,  was  designed  to  benefit  the  taste  of  the 
circulating  libraries. 

Chapter  ii.  opens  with  better  promise.  It  does  tell  us 
something  about  Mr.  Fox.  It  informs  us,  that  '  in  summer 
he  rose  between  six  and  seven,  in  winter  ]>efore  eight ;' 
that 

*  after  breakfast,  which  took  place  between  eiglit  and  nine  in 
summer,  and  at  u  little  after  nine  in  winter,  he  usually  read  some 
Italian  author  with  Mrs.  Fox,  and  then  spent  the  time  preceding 
dinner  at  his  literary  studies,  in  Avhich  the  Greek  poets  bore  a 
principal  part.  A  frugal,  but  plentiful  ('inner,  took  place  at 
three,  or  half  past  two,  in  summer,  and  at  four  in  winter;  and  a 
few  glasses  of  \\ine  were  followed  by  coffee.  The  evening  was 
dedicated  to  walking  and  conversation  till  tea  time,  when  reading 
aloud,  in  history,  commenced,  and  continuetl  till  near  ten.  A 
light  supper  of  fruit,  pastry,  or  something  very  trifling,  finished 
the  day  ;  and  at  half  past  ivu,  tlve  family  were  gone  to  rest  ;  and 
the  next  and  succeeding  «lawn  ushered  in  the  same  order  and  ele- 
gance, and  found  the  same  content,  the  same  happiness,  and  the 
same  virtuous  and  useful  life.' 

All  tliis  is  very  good ;  every  minute  circumstance  re- 
specting so  great  a  man,  is  an  object  of  curiosity  and  in- 
terest; but  this  is  immediately  succeeded  either  by  senti- 
mental affectation,  or  desultory  and  declamatory  remark, 
and  not  unaccompanied  with  specimens  of  that  egotism 
and  self-conceit  which  are  not  very  thinly  sprinkled  over  a 
work  which  the  author  designs  (see  p.  17),  to  'aftbrdto 
posterity  some  means  of  appretiating  the  private  charac- 
ter' of  ^Ir.  Fox ! 

At  p.  19,  we  again  get  to  St.  Anne's  Hill,  '  which  is 
pleasantly  situated.'  '  Happy,'  says  Mr.  Trotter,  *  were 
those  evenings,  when  the  instruction  of  the  historian,  the 
jiointed  remarks  of  the  statesman^  and  all  the  ejise  and  hap- 
piness of  domestic  society  were  united.'  Now  is  it  not  a 
little  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  Trotter  has  not  enriched  his 
book  with  one  of  these  '  pointed  remarks ^  bi  t^  instead  of 
them,  has  crammed  page  after  page  with  his  own  obtuse 
and  insipid  declamation  f  One  sheet,  or  indeed  one  page 
f>t  Mr.  Fox's  '  pointed  remarks,'  would  have  been  wortk 
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more  than  the  largest  volume  which  Mr.  Trotter  could 
writp, 

*  The  occasional  visits  of  men  of  talent  and  hi^h  cha- 
racter Roinetinies  pleasingly  interrupted  the  evening's  em- 
ployment ;  but  I  have  nevei*  seen  Mr.  Fox  more  pcrfartli/ 
nappy  than  when  zcf  xsere  quite  alone.*  Who  will  say,  after 
reading  this,  that  Mr.  Trotter  is  a  bad  hand  at  paying  a 
compliment  to  himself?  But,  overlooking  the  delicacy  of 
the  compliment,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  capacity  of 
Mr.  Trotter  to  write  '  Memoirs  of  Charles  James  Fox,' 
without  preserving  one  specific  vestige  of  those  Attic  hours 
which  this  same  I\tr.  T.  according  to  his  own  account,  en- 
joyed in  more  perfection  than  other  men  of  the  greatest 
talent  and  character  in  the  country  ? 

P.  22.  '  Though  many  estimable,  and  subsequently  very 
elevated  characters,  visited  at  St.  Anne's  Ilill,  1  never 
Uked  it  so  well  as  when  >ve  xserc  quite  alone!'  A  little 
egotism  is  pardonable  in  a  person. who  was,  for  a  short 
time,  domesticated  with  so  great  a  man  as  Mr.  Fox  ;  but 
then  Mr.  Trotter  should  not  have  loaded  our  stomachs 
with  an  overdose  of  this  nauseating  drug. 

In  1797,  while  Mr.  Fox  was  shooting,  his  gun  burst  and 
shattered  his  hand, 

*  Mr.  Porter  (who  was  with  him  at  the  time),  told  me,  that  he 
manifested  no  impatience  or  apprehension,  though  the  anguisK 
he  suffered  must  have  been  excessive  :  all  the  anxiety  he  testified, 
was,  lest  Mrs.  Fox  should  be  agitated  and  alarmed.' 

At  p.  21,  we  have  a  second  breakfast,  but  as  it  is  with 
Mr.  Fox,  we  are  not  wanting  in  a  second  appetite. 

*  At  breakfast,  the  newspaper  was  read,  commonly  by  Mr.  Fox, 
as  well  as  the  letters  which  had  arrived,  for  such  was  the  noble 
confidence  of  his  mind,  that  he  concealed  nothing  from  his  do- 
mestic circle,  unless  it  were  the  faults  or  the  secrets  of  hi« 
friends.'  *  He  was  rather  averse  to  political  discussion  (with 
Mr.Trotter?)  geaeraliy  preferring  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history,  in  any  of  its  branches ;  but,  above  all,  dwelling  with 
delight  on  classical  and  poetical  subject^/ 

We  kave,  soon  after  this,  another  dish  of  Irish  politics, 
when,  at  p.  SO  and  31,  we  have  more  of  Mr.  Trotter's  dear 
^elf.  Mr.  Trotter  '  was  w  andering  among  the  beauties  of 
North  Wales,'  when  he  received  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Fox  to  accompany  him  on  his  tour  to  the  continent.  We 
m^st  not  omit  to  tell  the  reader,  that  '  the  sublime  scenery 
of  tlie  interior  of  North  Wales,'  ^  stamped  by  the  hamJ 
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of  a  fUvine  Creator,'  '  had  harmonized  nuj  mind^  and  pre- 
pared  it  for  obsei^ation  and  refection.''  Mr.  Trotter  fur- 
nishes very  eorrcbicin^  proofs  of  the  mental  harmony  and 
the  talent  foP  observation,  which  he  liad  acquii-ed  amidst 
the  '  sublime  sceneiy  of  Wales.'  Before  leaving  Wales, 
however,  Mr.  Trotter  tells  us  some  news ;  that  .'  happi- 
ness is  not  to  be  found  in  crowds ;'  that  '  grandeur  daz- 
zles ;'  and  that '  sincerity  is  an  humble  flower;'  with  other 
pretty,  very  pretty  tilings. 

Mr,  Fox's  travelling*  party  to  the  continent  consisted  of 
<  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  St.  John,  and  my- 
self,' videlicet,  Mr.  John  Barnard  Trotter,  the  author  of 
these  meiiioirs,  and,  as  appears  in  the  sequel,  as  well  fitted 
for  a  tourist,  as  any  gentleman  who  ever  wrote  a  description 
of  the  fashionable  watering  places.  In  their  way  to  the 
coast  through  Kent,  this  agreeable pr/r/Zr  earree  stopt  at  my 
Lord  Thanet^s  noble  mansion,  when  Mr.  Trotter  remarks 
that  to  him  '  there  is  always  something  /mie  in  the  large 
domains  and  palaces  of  great  men  in  the  country.' 

In  p.  36,  c.  iii.  we  at  last  behold  Mr.  Trotter  (for  he 
seems  the  most  important  personage  in  his  own  memoirs 
of  Mr.  Fox)  safe  on  board  the  packet  and  passing  '  through 
the  gUtlering  xcares,^  his  '  mind  susiKnded  btlzceen  varioits 
sensations  and  ideas.* 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Conner  accidentally  arrived  at  the  inn  at 
Calais  when  Mr.  Fox  was  there,  and  dined  in  his  com- 
pany. This  circumstance  was  much  misrepresented  at  the 
time  by  the  malignity  of  party ;  and,  as  we  are  always 
happy  to  give  pryise  where  praise  is  due,  we  cannot  re- 
fuse it  to  Mr.  Trotter,  for  endeavouring  on  this  occasion 
to  rescue  the  revered  memory  of  Mr.  Fox  from  an  unme- 
rited aspersion. 

As  Mr.  Trotter  is  very'  fond  of  adhering  to  the  remark 
,of  Horace,  '  srd  nunc  non  erat  his  locns,"  he  favours  us  in 
this  part  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox  \\\i\\  some  very  im- 
portatit  geographical  information  respecting  France.  For 
instance,  he  tells  us,  p.  47,  that  '  the  town  of  Calais  is  a 
considerable  one;'  tliat,  p.  49,  '  St.  Omers  is  ia  large  and 
melancholy  looking  town;'  that,  p.  66,  the  town  of  Lisle 
*  is  large  and  liandsome,  tliougli  somewhat  decayed,'  &c. 
interspersed  v\  ith  the  valua})Ie  remark,  p.  64,  that  '  liberty 
is  the  cloudless  jewel  of  life,'  that  ^  commerce,  when  car- 
ried to  excess,  becomes  pernicious  and  productive  of  ill 
consequences,'  with  a  pleasing  interlude  a})out  Charles 
the  Vthj  p.  75 — 78,  and  much  other  matter,  ec^naUi/  necesr' 
tar^  to  ehitidate the  character  of  Mr.  Fox. 
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If  we  were  to  stay  to  notice  all,  or  even  half  of  Mr. 
Trotter's  impertinent  digre-^sion^;,  we  should  not  readily 
brin^  this  article  to  a  clo^o.  Thoug;h  Mr.  Trotter  bai 
such  abundant  opportunities  of  hearing  Mr.  Fox  pour  out 
tlie  rich  and  varied  stores  of  his  conversation  during  his 
tour  through  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  to  the  French 
capital,  yet  he  has  not  recorded  any  of  his  remarks  or 
sayings  by  the  way.  He  has  omitted  to  exliibit  the  pure 
and  unalloyed  gold  of  Mr.  Fox's  observations,  to  pester 
us  with  the  scum  and  dross  of  his  own  little,  and  frivolous 
understanding.  Mr.  Trotter  appears,  in  this  work,  like 
a  man  who  is  fond  of  being  the  King,  or  Cock  of  the  com- 
pany, and  of  hearing  himself  })rate,  while  every  one  els6 
is  steadfastly  mute.  What  wo!l^J  we  have  given  if  he  had 
had  only  the  portion  of  sense  which  belonged  to  Boswell_, 
the  biographer  of  Johnson,  and  chattered  less  himself,  to 
let  Mr.  Fox  talk  more? 

Mr.  Trotter  s  account  of  Mr.  Fox's  circuitous  route 
from  Calais  to  Paris,  occupies  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages  of  these  pretended  memoirs,  and  yet,  in  all 
this  space,  we  hear  Mr.  Fox  pronounce  only  one  half  sen- 
tence, at  p.  187,  when,  on  Mr.  Trotter's  comparing  Bo- 
naparte to  Augustus,  Mr.  Fox  said,  '  Surely  not  so  cruel.' 
This  is  literally  the  only  original  remark  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
this  large  portion  of  the  work,  and  indeed  almost  in  the 
whole  book. 

During  the  stay  of  Mr.  Fox  at  Paris,  when  It  would 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  instruction  and  the  de- 
light of  the  public  to  have  heard  the  easy,  unpremeditated^ 
undisguised  sentiments  of  so  great  a  man,  on  what  he  law 
and  heard,  Mr.  Trotter  throws  tite  hero  of  his  memoirt 
far  back  into  the  shade,  and  steps  forward,  on  every  op* 
portunity,  to  make  a  display  of  his  own  stale  reflections, 
vapid  descriptions,  affected  and  sickly  sensibilities.  When 
Mr.  Fox  was  recognized  by  the  audience,  on  first  entering 
tlie  Parisian  theatre,  '  every  eye  was  now  fixed  on  him, 
and  every  tongue  resounded  Fox !  Fox!'  The  emotion  was 
general,  and  the  whole  audience  rose  from  their  seats. 
Sut  Mr.  Fox^  who  was  so  superior  a  being,  that  he  loathed 
the  ostentation  of  superiority,  '  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  stand  forward,'  and  act  a  part  ii\  this  puppet- 
show  of  applause.  Mr.  Trotter  seems  to  think  that  he 
was  *  deficient  on  this  occasion,  \\\  respect  to  the  au- 
dience^' but  we  think  that  he  shewed  a  proper  deference, 
both  to  the  audience  and  to  himself 

The  St.  Jerome  of  Dominicheno  is  said  by  Mr.  Trotter 
Chit.  Rev.  Vol  24,  October,  1811.  O 
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fn  be  the  picture  which  Mr.  Fox  most  admired  at  the 
l*BTj?etim  of  the  Louvre.  Mr.  Fox  prosecuted  his  researches 
in  the  French  Archives  for  documents  for  his  historj, 
*  every  dav  from  eleven  tiH  three.'  Whilst  he  employed 
his  riiorninccR  in  these  investigations,  he  spent  his  evenings 
in  iiistrjctive  society,,  or  in  the  rational  and  innocent 
arrtu^eracnts  of  the  French  capital.  '  To  the  different 
Chrhtres,*  says  Mr.  Trotter,  p.  2^, '  we  went  constantly. 
The^e  ai*e  extremely  numerous,  and  the  acting  in  all  of 
th^ifi  is  good.  In  comedy,  I  thought  the  French  actors; 
qtlitc  iniraitible.'  *  *  *  ^  The  French  opera  seemed  to 
Trie  80  insipid,  not  to  say  disagreeable,  that  I  had  no  wish 
to  return  to  it.'  AVho  ever  wished  to  know  any  thing 
about  Mr.  Trotter's  likes  or  dislikes,  his  sympathies  or 
antipathies?  l>utv»c  are  again  attending  to  the  imperti- 
nent egotisms  of  Mr.  Trotter,  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  avoid,  so  thick  are  they  strewn  in  every  page. 

At  p.  251,  ^\T?  find  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  at  M.  Talley- 
rand's, of  which  said  M.  Talleyrand,  Mr.  Trotter  deigns 
io  say,  ^at  he  possesses  great  acuteness  and  pliabilijty,' 
and  that  he  appeared  to  him,  (that  is  to  him,  Trotter)  '  a 
1'^^.  plde  7uaii  of  buswess.^  At  p.  266,  Mr.  Fox  is  in- 
f j'xtuced  to  Bonaparte.. .  Mr.  Trotter  says  that  when  Mr. 
Tox's  name  was  announced,  Bonaparte  *  >>^8  a  good  deal 
fiurrled,'  and  indicated  '  considerable  emotion.'  He  then 
gives  Bonaparte's  complimentary  address  to  the  British 
^talesro^n:  but  he  adds,  that  '*Mr.  Fox  said  little,  or 
rtJtIier  nothing,  in  reply.'  But  something  he  certainly 
Trust*  have  said,  for  Mr.  Fox  was  not  a  man  on  such  an 
occasion  to  stdnd  staring  like  an  idiot:  and  if  Mi^.  Fox 
sajc)  but  litt'r,  why  is  not  that  little  recorded  by  the  author 
of  these  march's  ^  Mr.  Trotter,  after  criticising  in  his  way 
the  physiognomy  of  Napoleon,  &c.  says,  that  he  '  looked 
t?»)on  bonapvalc  as  a  superior  man,  Oom  to  command  the 
^csthf^  of  77nlUous'^  * -»  *  ][)ut  he  adds,  what  is  highljr 
lionotirable  to  his  inlrepidity,  '  His  presence,  however, 
impiredme  xcith  no  aicr.'' 

Mr.  Trotter  did  net  cccompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fox  and 
Eome  of  thrirfriend^  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbe  Sieves,  at  hi^ 
rural  retreat,  about  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  Mr.  Trot- 
ter however  savs,  '  Mr.  Fox  seemed  to  consider  him  in  a 
rcspcctxiMe  ligh',  hvt  to  enterfaiti  no  'Qcrjj  high  opinion  of 
fiimJ  Surely  Mr.  Truttcr  did  not  learn  this  ambiguous 
hnd  indistinct  met!iod  of  uttering  an  opinion  from  Mr. 
Vox* 

*  We  liked  iut  Ttl.  Tall^yraad's  at  Neuilly;  we  wcat  between 
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m\  and  seven,  but  dk\  not  dine  till  eiglit.'  *  In  tl»e  evening 
Madaine  Talleyrand's  circle  commenced.'  *  «  *  «  Madame 
Talleyrand  maintained  a  i»ood  deal  of  state,  and  was  attended, 
on  eutcrins:  the  drawing-room,  by  two  young  females,  elegantly 
clothed  in  white,  and  burning  frankincense  as  she  advanced/ 
*  *  *  *  Mr.  Fox  alternately  conversed  or  played  at  cards.'  ♦  *  * 

Mr.  Fox  is  stated  to  have  tlvou^ht  extremely  well  of 
the  empress  Josephine,  and  to  have  conversed  with  her 
with  pleasure  on  botanical  subjects^  About  this  time 
Mr.  Fox  was  urgently  invited  to  an  evening  party  at  the 
celebrated  Helen  Maria  Williams*s,  which  his  nature  was 
too  generous  to  decline,  notwithstanding  the  obloquy  to 
which  he  knew  that  it  would  expose  him.  But  his  mind 
was  elevated  above  such  pitiful  considerations.  They 
might  be  regarded  as  matters  of  moment  by  men  of  un- 
staole  virtue,  and  shallow  understanding,  but  they  were 
spurned  by  him. 

We  could  not  read  the  following  without  emotion,  as 
we  always  sincerely  admired  the  probity  and  lamented  the 
misfortunes  of  the  amiable  character  to  whom  it  refers. 

*  We  continued  busily  employed  every  morning  in  transcribing 
and  reading  at  the  office  of  the  Archives ;  and,  as  we  were  never 
interrupted  or  disturbed,  I  was  surprized  one  day  by  the  door 
opening.  A  stranger  of  an  interesting  and  graceful  figure  came 
gently  in,  advanced  rapidly^  and  in  embracing  Mr.  Fox,  shewed 
a  countenance  fail  of  joy,  while  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks. 
Mr.  Fox.  testified  equal  emotion.  It  was  M.  de  la  Fayette/ 
t     «     * 

Mr.  Trotter  then  proceeds,  in  this,  and  anothefr  part  of 
his  work,  to  entertain  us  with  some  musty  information 
about  the  life  and  adventures  of  M.  de  la  Fayette,  emliel- 
lished  with  some  very  fine  picturesque  verbias;e  about 
America's  'stretching  and  unfolding  her  half  fledged 
wings,'  &c.  If  Mr.  Trotter  had  adhered  to  plain  matters 
of  fact,  to  accurate  descriptions  of  what  he  saw,  and  to 
faithful  reports  of  what  he  heard,  without  forcing  his 
style  into  metaphor,  overloading  it  with  ornament,  or 
making  it  nauseate  with  egotism  and  impertinence,  he 
might  have  produced  a  most  instructive  and  agreeable 
book.  Whether  the  fault  be  with  Mr.  Trotter  himself  or 
with  his  adviser  we  cannot  say  ;  but  this  we  must  tell  hioi, 
that,  either  from  his  own  want  of  judgment,  or  from  suf- 
fering himself  to  be  misguided  by  some  vile  mercenary,  he 
has  made  up  a  volume  which  is  unworthy  of  the  subject, 
and  reflects  discredit  on  himself,    Mr.  Fox  saw  General 

O  2 
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Moreau  at  Madame  Recamier's  In  this  place,  as  m 
others,  Mr.  Trotter,  instead  of  giving  any  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fox  on  this  distinguished  character,  thinks  proper  to  in- 
trude his  own.  *  H is  countenance,  I  thought,'  says  Mr. 
Trotter,  '  denoted  indolence,  and  his  air  had  nothing 
martial  or  elevated.  He  struck  me  as  inadequate.^  *  *  * 
'  I  discovered  no  talent  nor  energy.'  *  *  *  <  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  think  him  a  great  man.'  Mr.  Trotter  is 
so  great  a  man  himself,  that  we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
at  his  thinking  General  Moreau  a  little  one. 

After  the  levee,  September  23,  1802,  Mr.  Fox  dined 
with  Bonaparte.  Mr.  Fox  on  liis  return  related  to  Mr. 
Trotter  a  considerable  part  of  his  conversation  with  the 
theii  first  consul  on  this  occasion,  every  word  of  whicli,, 
we  suppose,  that  Mr.  Trotter  has,  in  tlie  language  of 
Peter  Pindar,  '  remembered  to  forget.'  We  are  however 
told,  what  has  long  been  matter  of  notoriety,  that  Mr. 
Fox  '  did  not  doubt  of  his  (Bonajmrte's)  sincerity  as  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace.'  Happy  had  it  been  for  this 
country  and  for  Europe,  if  our  ministers  had  confided  in 
Bonaparte's  then  pacific  sincerity  as  much  as  Mr.  Fox. 
The  great  nations  of  the  continent  would  not,  at  this- 
moment,  have  been  prostrate  at  tlic  feet  of  the  French 
emperor.  But  Bonaparte  has  found  the  best  auxiliaries 
of  his  ambition  in  the  perfidy  or  the  impotency  of  the  old' 
governments. 

Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  passed  a  week  at  La  Grange,  the 
Counti^y  seat  of  La  Fayette,  about  thirty  miles  from  Paris. 
The  generous  host  gave  his  English  friend  a  kind  and 
hospitable  reception :  but  Mr.  Trotter,  tliough  he  is  not 
sparing  of  his  indefinite  panegyric  and  his  sentimental 
effusions,  records  no  particulars  of  the  visit,  or  of  the 
moral,  political,  ov  literary  discussions,  w  hich  must  have 
given  wings  of  delight  to  the  hours,  wlien  Fox  became 
the  guest  of  La  Fayette. 

Mr.  Trotter  left  France  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Fox, 
and  he  was  not  domesticated  with  that  gentleman  again, 
till  after  an  interval  of  three  years.  When  the  new  mi- 
nistry was  formed  in  February,  1806,  Mr.  Trotter  says, 
that  Mr.  Fox  required  his  attendance.  Mr.  Trotter  then 
proceeds  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  own  ill  presages  with 
respect  to  the  moasiiros  of  his  ministry,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Moira,  the  mother  to  the  present  be- 
nevolent earl  of  that  name.  On  tlie  above  ancient  lady, 
Mri  Trotter  passes  a  most  elaborate  eulogy. 

At  p.  360,  we  find  Mr.  Trotter  jn  London^  and  Mr.  Fox 
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installed  in  office,  '  looking  remarkably  well,'  and  exhi- 
bitina^  no  tokens  of  that  fatal  malady  which  was  so  soon  to 
ans^uish  the  affections  of  his  friends,  and  to  frustrate  the 
hopes  of  the  nation.  His  labours  in  office,  which  were  ac- 
cumulated into  mountains  by  the  negligence  or  the  errors 
of  his  predecessors,  certainly  accelerated  his  decay.  Mr. 
Fox 

*  went  (to  the  office)  generally  at  eleven,  and  staid  till  three  :  as 
long  as  his  health  continued  good,  he  M'as  active,  punctual,  and 
attentive  in  the  highest  degree.  The  foreign  otfice  now  appeared 
in  a  different  light  from  its  semblance  of  an  office  under  Mr. 
tttt.  That  minister,  who  dictated  almost  every  thing,  had  lat- 
terly brought  government  to  the  shape  of  an  arbitrary  regime, 
and  left  the  person  called  foreign  minister,  little  to  do  but  copy 
dispatches.  Mr.  Fox  gave  that  office  a  soul,  and  foreign  courts 
very  soon  felt  that  an  accomplished  minister  and  statesman  wrote 
the  dispatches,  sent  to  the  English  ambassadors  abroad.  His 
majesty,  who  was  always  extremely  regular  and  punctual  in  the 
discharge  of  his  own  high  duties,  also  perceived  a  diflference,  and 
said,  *'  that  the  office  had  never  been  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
before,"  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  Mr.  Fox's  mode  of 
doing  the  business.' 

Very  contemptuous  mention  is  made  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Vincent,  p.  372,  3,  who  was,  we  believe,  much 
more  the  confidential  secretary  of  Mr.  Fox  than  Mr.  Trotter 
himself:  and,  indeed,  we  never  heard,  that  Mr.  Trotter  was 
placed  in  such  a  situation  till  we  saw  his  book  advertised. 
Mr.  Trotter  represents  Sir  Francis  Vincent  as  a  man  atten- 
tive to  minutiie,  and  '  very  little  qualified  to  appretiate 
the  mind  of  Mr.  Fox.'  To  this  we  shall  only  reply,  that 
we  wish  Mr.  Trotter  had  equalled  the  gentleman,  whom  he 
so  glaringly  underrates,  in  solidity  of  judgment.  He  woul4 
then  have  written  a  better  book,  and  would  not  have  de- 
formed it  with  so  much  loose  trifling,  such  coxcomical  af- 
fectation, and  so  many  impertinent  digressions. 
.  Mr.  Trotter  mentions  nothing  which  occurred  during 
Mr.  Fox's  short  ministry,  which  has  any  peculiar  value 
either  from  novelty  or  interest.  In  the  beginning  of  June, 
he  says,  that  he  ^  received  a  message  from  her  (Mrs.  Fox), 
requesting  me  to  come  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  he  had  expressed  a 
wish  for  me  to  read  to  him,  if  I  was  disengaged.'  This 
znessage  does  not  appear  to  accord,  very  well  with  the  idea 
of  his  oeing  '  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Fox*.*     But  not  to 

*  S/ee  also  p,  423,  not  very  reconcileable  with  the  same  supposition 
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dwell  on  this.  When  Mr.  Trotter  arrived,  Mr.  Fox  re*- 
quested  him  to  read  some  of  the  TEneid  to  him,  and  de» 
sired  him  '  to  turn  to  the  fourth  book.'  This  was  his  fdf 
vourite  book,  as  he  thought  that  the  passion  of  Dido  was 
inimitably  ponrtrayed. 

Before  Mr.  Fox  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  Mr.  Trotter 
says,  that  he  went  several  times  to  Holland  House.  Thu 
following^,  which  is  written  with  less  affectation  than  is 
usual  with  Mr.  Trotter,  will  be  consequently  more  felt  by 
the  reader. 

*  He  looked  around  hira  the  last  day  he  was  there  with  a  fare-^ 
well  tenderness  that  struck  me  very  much.  It  was  the  place 
where  he  had  spent  his  youthful  days.  Every  lawn,  garden^ 
tree,  and  walk,  were  viewed  by  him  with  peculiar  affection.  He 
pointed  out  its  beauties  to  me,  and  in  particular  shewed  me  a 
green  lane  or  avenue,  which  his  mother,  the  late  Lady  Holland, 
Iiad  made  by  shutting  up  a  road.  He  was  a  very  exquisite 
judge  of  the  picturesque,  and  had  mentioned  to  me  how  beautiT 
ful  this  road  had  become  since  converted  into  an  alley.  He 
raised  bis  eyes  on  the  house,  looked  around,  and  was  earnest  irt 
pointing  out  every  thing  he  hked  and  remembered.' 

His  illness  rapidly  increased,  the  pain  wliich  he  suffered 
was  great,  but  it  made  no  change  in  the  serenity  or  sweet- 
ness of  his  temper.  '  The  garden  of  the  house  at  Stable 
Yard  was  daily  filled  with  anxious  inquirers.'  '  General 
Fitzpatrick,  Lord  Robert  Spencer,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
almost  constantly  dined  and  spent  the  evening  with  him.* 
The  Prince  of  Wales  *  almost  every  day  called  and  saw 
Mr.  Fox.*  The  countenance  of  the  prince  was  '  full  of 
good-natured  colicern.'  Lord  Holland  '  seldom  left  his 
uncle,'  and  his  lordship's  amiable  sister,  Miss  Fox,  was 
unremitting  in  her  attentions  on  her  beloved  relative. 
More  virtue  and  affection  could  not  well  be  collected  than 
crowded  round  the  conch  of  the  si^k  patriot,  or  breathed 
forth  secret,  but  heartfelt  supplications  for  his  recoveiy. 
The  man  was  not  only  veru^rated,  but  loved ;  and  there  was 
no  need  for  hypocrisy  or  grimace. 

As  Mr.  Fox's  disorder  increased,  he  saw  fewer  persons*, 
and  he  underwent  the  operation  of  tapping.  Shortly  after 
this,  he  was  removed  to  Chiswick.  Here,  says  Mr.  Trotter, 
p.  425,  he  '  seemed  to  desire  nothing  but  the  society  of 


*  We  have  npt  inserted  what  Mr.  Trotter  says  of  Mr.  Slieridan's  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Fox  about  this  time,  because  it  appears  to  ns  a  misrepre- 
sentation. It  is  best  known  to  the  friends  of  the  parties  whether  the»p  were 
any  such  coldness  between  them  as  Mr.  T.  describes. 
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Mrs.  Fox  and  myself'  Mr.  Fox  was,  for  a  short  and  fal- 
lacious interval^  benefited  hy  the  change  of  air  and  scene; 
but  the  disorder  soon  returned  with  redoubled  violence. 
^  At  this  period,  I  well  recollect  his  again  recurring  to  the 
yEneid,  and  I  then  read,  at  his  desire,  the  fourth  book  two 
or  three  times.'  *  •*  *  Mr.  Fox  again  undei'went  the  ope- 
ration of  tapping,  but  with  very  transient  benefit.  About 
this  period,  he  had  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  read  to 
him.  Mr.  T.  says,  that  '  he  shewed  much  partiality  for 
Johnson.'  '  I  generally  read  to  him  till  three  or  four  in 
the  morning.'  *  *  *    *Mr.  Trotter  does  not  think,  that 

*  till  the  last  day,  he  (Mr.  Fox),  conceived  himself  in  danger.  *  * 

*  In  the  day  he  arose  and  walked  a  little,  and  his  Jocks  were  not 
ghastly  or  alarming  by  any  means.  Often  did  he  latterly  walk 
to  the  window  to  gaze  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  which 
hung  clustering  on  a  young  tree  at  Chiswick-House:  every  morn- 
ing he  returned  to  look  at  it.' 

We  omit  what  follows  in  the  nov^l  style,  about  the  ^  morn- 
ing breeze,'  ^  the  golden  sun,'  &c.  nor  shall  we  stop  to 
exhibit  Mr.  T.  at  midnight  alone  '  in  the  late  Duchess  of 
Devonshire's  dressing-room,'  '  the  music  book  still  open,' 

*  the  night  solemn  and  still,'  when  he  '  stood  scarce  breath- 
ing, heard  nothing,  listened,'  &c.  &c.  till  we  really  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  raise  a  ghost. 

The  digitalis  appears  to  have  been  administered  to  Mr. 
Fox,  after  which,  '  he  grew  alarmingly  worse ;'  but  no  im- 
patience was  visible  in  his  gestures,  no  complaint  ever  es- 
caped his  lips.  Mr.  Fox  was  a  Christian  in  spirit,  what- 
ever might  be  his  speculative  opinions.  '  I  die  happj/,' 
€uid  he,  fixing,  again  and  again,  his  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Fox.' 

We  believe,  that  we  have  comprised  in  this  article 
every  thing  of  any  moment  or  interest  relative  to  Mr.  Fox 
which  is  to  be  found  in  these  memoirs,  and  we  have,  at  the 
same  time,  animadverted  on  some  of  the  many  extraneous 
particulars  and  numerous  absurdities  which  Mr.  Trotter 
has  foisted  into  the  composition.  The  work  itself  throws 
no  new  light  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Fox ;  but  it  certainly 
confirms  the  general  opinion,  that  he  was  one  of  the  mast 
benign,  open  hearted,  and  amiable  of  men.  He  had  none 
of  the  base  and  sordid  passions  of  the  professed  politician, 
which  have  been  so  common  in  this  country,  as  almost  to 
make  the  name  proverbial  for  every  thing,  that  is  corrupt 
in  principle,  abject  in  spirit,  and  mercenary  in  pursuit.  He 
had  none  of  the  duplicity  of  the  courtier,  none  of  the  craft, 
none  of  the  place-seeking  rapacity,  and  time-serving  pusil- 
Uiuimity.    He  nas  no  sycophant  either  in  or  out  of  power. 
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In  every  fortune,  he  walked  firm  and  npri;E^ht  witli  the  stcp^ 
of  probity  and  truth,  and  never  altempted  to  work  his  way 
by  dark  collusion  or  serpentine  intrigue.  In  our  Number 
for  March,  1808,  we  attempted  a  s'i<^ht  sketch  of  his  chamc- 
ter:  and  nothing  which  we  have  read  or  heard  since,  has 
induced  us  to  alter  one  sentiment  respecting  him  which  we 
then  expressed. 

We  must  not  conclude  our  review  of  these  memoirs, 
without  saying  something  of  the  few  letters  of  Mr.  Fox, 
which  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  and  are  intrin- 
sically worth  more  than  all  the  rest.  They  are  chiefly  on 
literary  topics,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  elegant  facility 
of  the  composition.  The  character  of  Cicero  has  never 
been  so  nicely  appretiated  as  in  the  following  short  extract 
from  letter  iii. 

**  *  After  all,  he  certainly -was  a  man  liable  to  be  warped 
from  what  was  right  by  fear  or  vanity;  but  his  faults  seem  so 
clearly  to  have  been  intinnities  rather  tlian  bad  principles  or  bad 
passions,  that  1  cannot  but  like  him,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
esteem  him  too.' 

Homer  and  Ariosto  appear,  from  letter  iv.  to  have  been 
Mr.  Fox's  favourite  authors.  He  was  particularly  de- 
lighted with  the  opening  of  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
^  which  describes  so  forcibly  the  anxious  state  of  the  gene- 
rals, with  an  enemy  so  near,  and  having  had  rather  the 
worst  of  the  former  day.  I  do  not  know  any  description 
any  where  that  sets  the  things  so  clearly  before  one.'  *  *  * 
Mr.  Fox  found  the  Odyssey  '  pleasanter  to  read,'  than  the 
Iliad.  He  thought  some  passages  in  Pindar  of  incompa- 
rable excellence,  but  the  Theban  bard  sometimes  appeared 
'  more  wordy'  than  he  approved.  He  mentions  Apollonius 
Rhodius  as  '  very  well  worth  reading ;'  but  when  he  says, 
that  ^  he  seems  an  aut!  or  of  about  the  same  degree  of  ge- 
nius with  Tasso,'  we  think,  that  he  places  Apollonius  too 
high  and  Tasso  too  low  in  the  scale  of  poetical  excellence. 
Mr.  Fox  preferred  botli  Ariosto  and  Spenser  to  Tasso. 
He  says,  that  ^  the  brilliant  passa<^es  are  thicker  set,'  in  the 
works  of  Dante  '  than  in  those  of  almost  any  other  poet  ;* 
but  he  notices  the  vyant  of  interest,  occasioned  by  his  de- 
sultory manner  and  the  ob>>curity  of  his  allusions.  Mr, 
F^ox,  p.  612,  expresses  his  opinion,  that  the  English  style  of 
Blackstone  is  '  the  very  best  among  our  modern  writers.' 
He  admired  Euripides  more  than  the  other  (ireek  traj«e- 
dians.  Euripides  appeared  to  Mr.  Fox  to  exliibit  '  more 
ftcjlity  and  nature/  than  Sophocles^    Of  all  Sophocles's 
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plays,  he  thought  the  Electra  decidedly,  the  best ;  tlie  (Edj- 
pus  Tyrannus  was  to  hi  in  '  r  <lisas:;reeabie  play.'     If 'this 
sentiment  be  not  echoed  by  tlie  heart  of  every  one  who 
reads  tliat  tragedy,  it  must,   we  think,  he  constituted  of 
very  anomalous  materials.     Mr.  Fox  was  enchanted  with 
the    Alcestis  of  Kuripides.     '  The  speech,'  says  he,  '  be- 
ginning w  TToXAa  rXuG-cc  xapfJ'ia,  &c.  is  divine.'  The  melting 
tenderness  of  Euripides   was  probably  what  particularly 
caused  him  to  be  so  highly  valued  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  in 
his  own  nature  much  of  the  '  molle'  and  ^  facetum'  which 
Horace  ascribes  to  Virgil.  Mr.  Fox,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
was  almost  enthusiastically  fond  of  the  ivth  book  of  the 
iEneid,  wliich  is  more  distinguished  by  the  qualities  of  the 
inolfr  alqtte  facctum  than  any  of  the  other  books.  But  though 
Mr.  Fox  considered  'detached  parts  of  the  Mvieidi  to  be 
equal  to  any  thing ;'  he  was  not  insensible  to  its  striking  de- 
fects.    '  The  story  and  characters,'   said  he,  appear  more 
faulty  every  time  I  read  it.'     Of  the  character  of  yEneas, 
lie  remarks,  that  'he  is  always  either  insipid  or  odious, 
sometimes  excites  interest  against  him,  but  never  for  him.' 
From  a  notice  under  the  '  errata,'  we   find,  that   ]\Ir. 
Trotter  '  meditates  the  plan  of  a  work  on  The  entire 
Public  Life  of  Mr.  Fox.'    We  earnestly  hope,  that 
he  will  not  persist  in  that  design.  He  has  neither  sufficient 
grasp  of  mind  nor  solidity  of  judgment  for  such  an  under- 
taking.    Let  Mr.  Trotter  be   satisfied  with  what  he  lias 
already  done  for  Mr.  Fox,  or  rather  for  himself.     This 
work  will  obtain  for  him  a  sufficient  portion  of  eclat^  but 
let  him  beware  of  heaping  any  more  rubbish  on  the  lue- 
morv  of  the  man  whom  he  professes  to  revere. 

We  omitted  to  mention,  that  at  p.  17,  Mr.  Trotter  com- 
plains, that  '  no  monument  yet  marks  a  nation's  gratitude' 
to  Mr.  Fox.  Mr.  Trotter,  who  reads  so  much  Greek, 
might  have  recollected  the  remark  of  Pericles,  in  Thucyd. 
(2  lib.  43.)  Av^pwi/  iTTKpccuuu  Trac-cc  yvi  idpoc,  '  The  whole 
world  is  the  tomb  of  the  illustrious  dead.'  It  is  quite 
childish  to  whine,  ])ecausc  no  sculptured  pile  of  mar- 
ble or  of  brass  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  p'ox. 
His  name  is  committed  to  a  more  faithful  guardian  than 
the  artificer  in  metal  or  in  stone.  It  is  entrusted  to  the 
Muse  of  History,  who  will  cause  his  noble  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  Liberty  and  of  Peace  to  be  inscribed  in 
her  most  durable  records,  where  it  will  be  seen  resplendent, 
when  Time  shall  have  left;  no  vestige  of  all  the  mouumenls 
which  were  ever  raised  by  Servility  or  Flattery  to  wortlilesi 
ministers  or  to  flagitious  kings. 
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Art.  X. — Metrical  Romances  of  the  13th,  14M,  mid  15th 
Centuries^  published  from  Ancient  MSS.  uith  an  Intro- 
duction^ NoteSy  and  a  Glossary.  B^  Henry  Wehsr, 
Esq.  3  Vols,  price  Tzco  Guineas,  Constable,  Edinburgh. 
Murray,  London,  1810. 

WE  consider  the  national  literature  as  much  indebtocj 
to  Mr.  Weber  for  the  publication  of  thia  collection ;  the 
more  so,  since,  having  been  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
encouragement  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  much 
more  extensive  work  which  he  had  designed,  he  has  never- 
theless not  suffered  himself  to  be  restrained  either  by  ap- 
prehension or  disgust,  from  effecting  that  part  of  it  which 
appeared  to  be  within  his  reach.  We  fully  agree  with 
Mr.  W.  if  not  in  appretiating  the  actual  intrinsic  merit  of 
these  old  romances  so  high  as  he  is  disposed  to  do,  at  least 
in  assigning  to  them  all  the  importance  which  he  would 
claim  in  their  behalf  as  illustrative  of  the  taste  and  manners 
of  our  forefathers,  and  still  more  of  the  foundations  of  that 
language  which  they  have  handed  down  to  us.  On  these 
accounts,  we  cordially  unite  with  him  in  the  hope,  that  he 
may  yet  be  enabled  to  go  through  with  his  original  plan, 
which  (as  he  expresses  it),  was  no  less  than 

*  to  rescue  all  the  ancient  English  romances,  or,  at  least,  all  those 
which  merit  preservation  for  any  reason  whatever,  from  their 
present  precarious  existence  in  manuscript,  and  dijiicult  acces- 
sibility in  public  libraries,  and  thus  contribute  his  share  towhat 
is  so  very  desirable  for  the  study  of  the  lan/,'uage,  a  regular  series 
of  Enqlish  metrical  compositions,  and  to  collect  materials  for 
some  future  compiler  of  that  grtat  desideratum,  a  dictionary  of 
the  ancient  English  tongue  after  the  conquest.' 

We  will  just  suggest,  in  this  place,  whether,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  unlearned  reader,  who,  though  he  may  be 
inclined,  either  from  mere  idle  curiosity  or  from  higher 
notions  of  information,  to  acquire  sonie  knowledge  of  tlie 
contents  of  these  romances,  must  necessarily  be  deterred 
fi*om  commencing  the  examination  by  the  difficulty  and 
obscurity  of  the  languages,  it  would  not  be  expedient,  in 
another  publication  of  this  description,  to  juld  a  plain  and 
close  modern  paraphrase  at  the  bottom,  or  i)y  the  side  of 
the  original,  page  by  page.  The  editor,  by  so  doing, 
ivould  undoubtedly  secure  a  much  more  numerous  body  of 
readers,  and  probably  of  purchasers  also,  adding  to  the 
small  class  of  virtuosi,  who  alone  can  relish  or  even  under- 
stand a  great  part  of  these  reliques  ii)  their  antique  garb> 
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<li«  wliole  nunil)er  of  those  who  value  such  studies  only  for 
the  lif»ht  which  they  seem  to  throw  on  the  history  of  na- 
tional charactei',  and  the  much  larger  mass  of  mere  lovers 
of  the  fictitious  and  marvellous. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  of  the  romances  in  these 
volumes,  is  '  King  Alisaunder,'  a  romance  founded,  as  the 
title  imports,  on  the  real  Jiistory  of  Macedonia's  Madman,* 
but  filled  with  such  legendary  and  fictitious  matter  as  may- 
be supposed  \o  have  been  necessary  to  render  it  palatabfe 
to  readers  of  the  middle  ages.  '  The  extraordinary  and 
chivalrous  conqueror,'  as  \fr.  W.  rather  extraordinarily 
terms  him,  who  gives  name  to  this  composition,  was,  it 
«eems,  a  very  popular  hero  of  romance.  The  literary  his- 
tory of  those  fables  which,  from  the  1 1th  to  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  were  successively  engrafted  on  his  legiti- 
mate annals,  is  curious  and  is  well  detailed  in  this  intro- 
duction upon  the  authorities  of  Warton,  Herbelot,  and 
other  antiquaries.  '  The  Father  of  Lies,'  on  this  occasion, 
appears  to  have  been  one  Simeon  Seth,  wardrobe- keeper 
to  the  Emperor  Michael  Ducas,  who,  about  the  year  1070, 
translated  from  the  Persian  a  life  of  Alexander,  which  is 
well  known  to  the  literary  world  under  the  name,  some- 
times of  Callifithenes,  and  sometimes  of  Antisthenes  the 
Rhodian.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  Wardrobe  Keeper's 
Oreek  Version,  is  noticed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  towards 
die  close  of  the  ensuing  century,  various  editions  of  wJiich 
have  been  subsequently  published.  In  1236,  it  was  metri- 
cally rendered  by  one  Aretinus  Qualichinus.  But,  thirty 
or  forty  years  previous  to  the  last  mentioned  version,  the 
subject  had  been  more  originally  and  classically  treated  by 
Gaultier  de  Chatillon,  in  his  poem  entitled  '  Alexandreis.* 
Mr.  Douce  has  enumerated  in  a  note  to  the  third  volume 
©f  this  work  no  less  than  eleven  poets  who  have  treated 
the  same  subject  in  the  French  language,  and  many  more, 
Mr.  W.  says,  may  be  added  to  the  list; 

*  The  great  romance  of  Alexander  was  composed  about  the 
year  1200.  One  of  the  most  perfect  copies  is  preserved  in  tiie 
Bodleian  Library,  and  yields,  in  point  of  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  illuiuination,  to  very  few  MSS.  From  a  hasty  pe- 
rusal, to  which  the  editor  was  obliged  to  confine  himself,  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  about  20,000  lines,  and  to  be  divided  into  ninCr 
books.  The  verses  are  Alexandrines.  The  received  opinion, 
that  the  name  of  this  metre  was  derived  from  its  being  employed 
in  this  great  work,  has  often  been  questioned,  but  never  dis- 
proved.' 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  W.  in  his  bibliographical  inc^uirie* 
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respecting  the  number  of  different  MSS.  of  this  work 
known  to  be  still  in  being,  and  the  several  succeeding 
romances  in  the  same  language  on  the  same  or  similar  sub- 
jects. Mr.  W.  has  not  discovered  any  in  Italian  of  earlier 
date  than  the  15th  centuiy.  But  there  is  one  extant  in 
Spanish,  of  the  thirteenth,  from  >vhich  Mr.  Southey  has- 
presented  his  readers  with  a  specimen  in  the  notes  to 
Madoc.  The  Germans  caught  the  infection  which  France 
communicated,  more  rapidly  and  extensively.  The  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  abound  with  German 
almost  as  much  as  with  French  Alexanders. 

*  Ihre  has  several  quotations  from  a  Scandinavian  history  of 
Alexander.  And,  as  1  am  informed  by  an  ingenious  correspon- 
dent, Anton-Maria  del  Chiaro,  in  his  "  Istoria  deiia  llivolu- 
xione  della  Vallachiii/'  mentions  one  printed  between  the  years 
168B  and  1713,  in  the  WaUachian  language.' 

We  now  come  to  the  English  romances,  the  most  curi- 
ous of  which  (besides  the  one  now  given  to  the  public)  '  is 
contained  in  a  volume  printed  by  Alexander  Arbuthhot, 
a  copy  of  wliicli  (probably  unique),  is  in  the  possession  of 
W.  Maule,  Esq.  of  Panmore,  M.  P.'  A  short  abstract  of 
it  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  thisintroduction,  to  which  we 
shall  do  no  more  than  refer  the  reader. 

As  to  the  identical  work  which  has  given  occasion  to 
tlie  foregoing  dissertation,  we  cannot  do  better  than  de- 
Rcribe  it  in  the  words  of  our  editor. 

■  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  "  L\fc  of  Alisatuider,"  now 
published,  which,  for  many  reasons,  may  \h\  considered  as  the 
most  vahiuble,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  English 
romaiKies.  Warton  gave  very  numerous  quotations  from  it,  and 
pronounced,  that  it  "  deserves  to  be  published  entire  on  many 
accounts  ;"  and  Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  elegant  specimens  of  the  early 
English  poets,  also  very  strongly  recommended  the  publication 
of  it. 

*  There  is  no  doubt,  that  few  English  romances  can  boast  of 
»  i!;^rcater  share  of  good  poetry.  The  lines  are  less  burdened 
with  expletives,  and  exhibit  far  better  versihcation  than  those  of 
other  poems  of  the  time,  and  frequently  possess  an  energy  which 
•«,'t  little  expect.  Tiie  descriptions  of  battles  and  processions, 
in  particular  is  often  animated  to  a  degree  which  would  not  dis- 
grace the  pages  of  Chaucer,  and  for  which  we  look  in  vain  in 
those  of  GoAver,  Lydgate,  and  their  contemporaries  ;  and  the 
short  descriptions  of  nature,  interspersed  without  reference  to 
the  subject,  are  frequently  very  delicate  and  beautiful.  In  order 
not  to  burden  the  present  introductory  pages  with  quotations 
IJrojJi  the  work  itself^  I  wiU  confine  myself  to  the  two  following 
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ihort  passages,  which  ^ill  prove  that  the  opinion -of  the  old 
nnnstrel's  poetical  powers  just  given  does  not  want  proofs.  The 
first  uives  an  excellent  aixouut  of  the  preparations  before  bat- 
tle: ^ 

'  Mony  stede  there  proudly  leop: 
Stilliche  niony  on  weop: 
The  recheles  and  the  proude  song: 
The  couardis  heore  hondis  wrong. 
There  thou  myghtest  heore  here  : 
•     Mony  faire  pcncel  on  spere, 
Mony  niyght  Avith  helm  of  steil- 
Mony  scheld  y-gull  ful  wel, 
Mony  trappe,  mony  croper, 
Mony  queyntise  on  amies  clere. 
The  carthe  quakid  heom  undur; 
No  scholde  nion  have  herd  the  tliondur. 
For  the  noise  of  the  tahoures. 
And  the  trumpours  and  jangeiours/ — V.  3411 — 24. 

For  lines  equally  spirited  with  the  four  last  of  this  ex- 
tract, we  might  search  volumes  of  ancient  poetry  in  vain. 
Alexander's  camp  in  the  night  is  thus  splendidly  de- 
gcribed ; 

'.Before  the  kyng  hong  a  charbokel  ston 

And  two  thousande  campes  of  gold  and  on. 

That  casten  also  mychel  lighth, 

As  by  day  the  sonne  brighth. , 

The  gleonien  useden  her  tunge. 

The  wode^aqutightte  so  by  sunge. 

To  a  twenty  niilen  aboute 

Of  barons  and  knyghttes  lasted  the  route/ 

(V.  5252.  59.) 

Mr.  W.  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  this  romance  is  ^  un- 
({uestionably  a  free  translation  from  the  French,'  but  that 
the  name  and  quality  of  the  author  is  very  uncertain.  He 
justly  accuses  Warton  ^nd  Ritson  of  precipitation  in 
adopting  a  supposed  discovery  of  Tanner's,  who  has  at- 
tributed the  work  to  one  Adam  Davie,  a  contemporary  of 
Edward  the  Second,  upon  evidence  not  even  powerful 
enough  to  make  it  appear  probable  that  he  was  the  author. 
Two  copies  only  (besides  an  inconsiderable  fragment)  ex- 
ist in  our  public  libraries.  From  that  preserved  in  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  a  transcript  had  been  made  with  the  design 
of  publication,  by  Mr.  Park,  and  was  greatly  enriched  by 
the  illustrations  of  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Douce.  But  the  in- 
tention was  laid  aside,  owing  to  the  extreme  imperfections 
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of  the  MS.  itself.  These  imperfections  have  been  refRe- 
died  to  a  gi-eat  extent  by  Mr.  W.  out  of  the  other  MS. 
which  is  that  in  the  Bodleian  librarj,  so  that,  to  use  hi* 
own  words,  *•  the  present  edition  is  as  perfect  as  the  two 
existing  MSS.  could  make  it.'  The  notes  of  Messrs.  Elli» 
and  Douce  are  retained  ;  and  the  reading  of  the  poem  (ii> 
length  8034  lines!!)  is  greatly  facilitated  by  a  division 
into  twenty-six  chapters,  with  a  table  of  contents  at  the 
head  of  each,  for  which  also  the  present  editor  is  indebted 
to  the  first  of  the  two  gentlemen  above  mentioned.  We 
will  select  the  head-pieces  of  the  live  lirst,  and  of  the  four 
Concluding  chapters,  in  order  to  give  onr  readers  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  liistory  and  fiction  are  inter- 
mingled, or  rather  the  latter  engrafted  on  the  former,  in 
this  old  legendary  composition. 

*  T'he  earth  is  divided  hy  philosophers  info  three  parts,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  Of  these  Asia  is  the  most  considerable.  To 
Asia  we  are  indebted  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  twelv<» 
months,  and  of  the  zodiac  into  t\>elve  signs,  by  means  of  which 
astrologers  arc  enabled  to  look  into  futurity.  A  kin;r  of  Egypt 
called  Neptanahus  was  such  a  proficient  in  this  science  as  to 
defy  the  power  of  all  his  neighbours,  till  at  length  a  league  was 
formed  against  him  by  thirty  kings,  miderthe  direction  of  Plii-,. 
lip  of  Macedon.  Neptanahus  discovering  by  magic  that  he 
should  become  the  victim  of  this  association,  retires  from  Egypt 
in  disguise,  and  conceals  himself  in  the  capital  of  his  principal 
enemy.  Here  he  professes  the  art  of  magic,  and  determines  to 
revenue  himself  on  Philip. 

Philip,  during  his  expedition  into  Egypt,  had  entrusted  hi» 
queen  Oliuijiias  with  the  regency  of'  liis  dominions.  Neptana- 
hus, seeing  her  at  a  solemn  procession,  becom.es  enamoured  of 
her  beauty,  and  gazes  on  her  with  so  much  eagerness  as  to  at- 
tract her  attention.  She  speaks  to  him.  He  retires  in  confu- 
sion. 

*  Olimpia-s  sends  for  Neptanahus  to  a  private  conference.  He 
declares  himself  to  be  an  astrologer,  ami  predicts  to  her,  that 
she  shall  have  a  son  by  Ammon,  who  will  on  that  veiy  night  ap- 
pear to  her  in  a  dream.  She  doubts  the  truth  of  his  predic- 
tton«  Neptanahus  retires,  and  has  recourse  to  his  incantations, 
in  consequence  of  whicii,  Olimpias  dreams  thai  the  god  has  ap- 
peared to  her  in  the  ihape  of  a  dragon.  She  scuds  for  the  sor- 
cere.r  A^ho  informs  her  that  her  vision  will  be  realized  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  He  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  god,  and  en- 
joys Olimpias,  who,  believing  him  to  be  the  messenger  of  the 
divinity,  appoints  him  her  chamberlain.  The  barons,  perceiving 
symptoms  of  pregnancy  in  the  -queen,  dispatch  a  niessenget  to* 
Pbiiip  with  a]4  account  of  their  suspicions. 
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*  The  qnccn,  alarmed  at  her  situation,  applies  to  Neptanabus, 
who  assures  her  that  Animon  will  protect  her  from  the  fury  of 
Philip,  He  causes  that  km%  to  dream  a  dream,  which  is  explained 
to  him  by  his  wise  men  to  portend  the  supernatural  bi^th  of  Alex- 
ander. He  returns  to  Greece,  and  questions  Olimpias,  who 
avows  to  him  her  secret  intercourse  with  Ammon.  Philip  pro- 
claims a  festival,  and  summons  all  his  nobles,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  before  them  the  infidelity  of  Olimpias.  Numerous  pro- 
digies, which  arc  explained  to  portend  the  future  greatness  of 
Alexander.  Neptanabus  attends  Olimpias,  and  indicates  the 
raost  auspicious  moment  for  her  delivery.  The  birth  and  edu- 
cation of  Alexander.  A  marvellous  colt,  named  Bulsifal  (Bu- 
cephalus) is  brought  to  Philip.  Alexander,  while  receivings 
lesson  of  astrology  from  Neptanabus,  suddenly  throws  him  into 
a  deep  pit  and  breaks  his  neck.  The  sorcerer  before  liis  death, 
reveals  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth.  Philip  makes  a  sacrifice, 
ami  requests  to  be  informed  by  the  oracle  whether  Alexander 
or  his  other  son  Philip  should  be  appointed  his  successor.  The 
oricle  replied  that  the  crown  is  destined  to  the  person  who  shall 
tame  and  bestride  Bubifal.  Alexander  alone  atchieves  tlie  ha- 
zardous exploit. 

*  Alexander  is  knipbted  by  Philip,  and  associated  in  the  go- 
vernment. Immediately  after  the  ceremony,  he  undertakes  an 
expedition  against  Nicholas,  king  of  Carthage.  He  disembarks 
in  Africa,  and  meets  Nicholas,  who,  after  much  offensive  lan- 
guage, spits  in  his  face.  The  two  kings  prepare  for  a  general 
engagement.' 

*  Description  of  wonderful  animals  seen  by  Alexander  in  the 
course  of  his  wars ;  the  Cessus,  the  Pvhinoceros,  the  Monoce- 
rog,  the  Catatheba,  Emots,  Dolphins,  Crocodiles,  Sec.  Alex- 
ander finds  a  curious  volcano  in  Ethiopia ;  and  proceeding  to- 
ward India,  passes  the  dominions  of  queen  Candace,  who  sends 
him  a  declaration  of  love.  Alexander  thanks  her  for  this  de- 
claration, but  proceeds  on  his  march.  A  famous  modeller,  who 
fvits  one  of  Candace's  messengers,  takes  a  correct  likeness  of 
Alexander,  v.ithout  his  knowledge,  and  carries  it  to  his  mistress. 
Alcxaniler  meets  two  old  men,  who  direct  hiui  to  the  mi/aculou» 
trees  of  the  sun  and  moon.  He  goes  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
ihe  trees,  and  is  informed  of  his  future  destiny.    • 

'  Alexander  marches  to  the  valley  of  Jordan,  which  he  finds 
fdled  with  adders  and  dragons.  He  suffers  great  distress  ;  ii 
relieved  by  the  Seresys,  a  nation  who  are  l»ere  described. 
Alexander  arrives  at  Capias.  The  guides  whom  he  -takes  here 
lead  him  into  a  desert,  where  he  loses  great  part  of  his  army 
from  the  attacks  of  wild  beastj.  He  sends  for  fresh  succours, 
and  in  the  mean  time,  builds  a  city  in  the  desert,  which  he 
names  Alexandria.  Forus  emboldened  by  Alexander's  distress, 
rettouhcea  his  allegiance,  aqd  setids  hiija  a  message  of  defiance. 
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Alexander   answers  by  a  cballenge  to  single  combat,  wliicl>  i^ 
accepted  by  Porus.     Preparations  for  the  battle. 

*  Description  of  tbc  combat,  in  wbich  Porus  is  ultimately 
killed  by  Alexander,  who  takes  possession  of  tht^  throne.  Can- 
dulake,  a  son  of  Candace,  comes  to  request  f!ie  assistance  of 
Alexander  against  a  tyrant  who  had  carried  off  his  wife.  Alex- 
ander thinks  fit  to  pass  for  Antigonus,  and  invests  Ptolemy  with 
royal  robes.  Ptolemy  hears  the  complaint  of  Candulake,  and 
direct5  the  feigned  Antigonus  to  redress  his  wrongs.  The  en- 
terprise is  successful,  and  Candulake  returns  to  court  to  swear 
fealty  to  the  king.  Ploleniy  now  pretends  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  whether  the  reports  of  Candace's  beauty  be  not  exagge- 
rated, and  directs  Alexander  (still  under  the  name  of  Antigo- 
nus) to  go  on  the  embassy.  He  and  Candulake  arrive  at  the 
court  of  Candace,  who  instantly  recognizes  his  person,  and  en^ 
ticcs  him  to  her  bower  and  chamher,  where  he  is  induced  to 
gratify  her  passion.  Alexander  is  discovered  by  the  younger 
son  of  Candace,  and,  returning  to  his  army,  marches  to  Baby- 
lon. 

*  Antipater,  who  had  been  accused  of  mal-practices,  and 
dreaded   the  just  resentment  of  Alexander,  resolves  to  poison 

•  him,  and  sends  him  a  present  of  medicated  wine.  Alexander 
drii^ks  it,  and  immediately  perceives  his  death  approaching. 
He  swoons.  Grief  of  his  army.  He  makes  a  long  speech  to 
his  generals,  among  whom  he  divides  his  dominions,  and  dies. 
Moral  reflections  with  which  the  poem  concludes.' 

Tho  next  of  these  romances  is  '  Sir  Cleges,'  of  wliicli 
Mr.  W.  knows  but  of  one  copy  extant,  in  a  folio  MS. 
lately  iuldcd  to  i\\c  Advocate's  library,  apparently  of  the 
15th  century.  Its  only  claim  to  preservation,  even  in 
Mr.  W.'s  estiniation,  seems  to  be  its  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, in  point  of  fable,  with  one  of  the  tales  in  Sa- 
chetti's  Novelliero  (written  about  137()).  He  thinks  it 
probable  that  both  the  Italian  and  the  Eng^lish  owed  their 
.origin  to  a  French  Fabliau.  The  MS.  from  which  it  is 
taken  is  imperfect,  and  Mr.  W.  has  made  trial  of  his  in* 
g"enuity  in  supplying  the  defect  by  an  original  supple- 
ment. 

*  Lai  le  Frain'  is  a  relique  of  a  more  interesting  nature. 
The  reader  of  Mr.  Ellis's  metrical  romances  is  already 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  it,  wbicli  is  founded  on  the 
same  tradition  as  the  well  known  stor}^  of  the  origin  of 
the  Guelphs.  '  the  only  existing  copy  is  in  the  Advo- 
cate's library.'  It  is  imperfect,  and  the  editor  has  here 
also  supplied  its  defects  by  a  kw  lines  versified  from  the 
Frencii  of  the  Norman  Poetess,  '  Marie  de  France,'  which 
was  the  original  of  the  English  romance. 
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*  Richard  Coeui*  de  Lion'  occupies  almost  as  consider- 
able a  space  in  the  second,  as  '  Alysaunder'  in  the  first 
volume.  Mr.  Ellis  ^ives  a  high  character  to  the  romance, 
but  not  higher  than  it  appears  to  deserve. 

*  If  merely  considered  as  a  poem/  he  says,  *  this  romance 
possesses  considerable  merit.  The  verse,  it  is  true,  is  generally 
rough  and  inharmonious ;  but  the  expression  is  often  forcible, 
and  unusually  free  from  the  drawling  epithets  which  so  fre- 
quently annoy  the  reader*  in  the  compositions  of  the  minstrels. 
^s  recording  many  particulars  of  the  dress,  food,  and  manners 
of  our  ancestors,  it  possesses  rather  more  claims  on  oUr  curio- 
sity than  other  romances  of  the  same  period,  because  it  was 
compiled  within  a  very  few  years  of  the  events  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  describe.' 

There  is  no  doubt,  it  seems,  that  it  was  in  existence 
before  1300,  and  Mr.  Ellis  fixes  upon  the  reign  of  Edward  f. 
as  the  most  probable  period  of  its  first  appearance.  Of 
the  copies  now  existing  (all  of  which  are  imperfect)  the 
MS.  in  Caius  College  library  is  the  fullest;  and  from  that, 

*  supplied  in  one  place  from  Mr.  Douce's  fragment,  and  in  three 
others  from  the  printed  copy,  by  Mr.  EUis,  who  kindly  permit- 
ted the  editor  to  re-transcribe  it,  the  copy  in  the  present  work 
has  been  printed.'  *  According  to  Warton,  there  are  three 
printed  editions  of.  this  romance,  one  in  8vo.  by  Winken  de 
Worde,  in  1509;  another  by  the  same  in  4to.  1528,  and  a  third 
without  date,  by  W.  C 

^  The  lif6  of  Ipomydon,'  a:nd  '  Amis  and  Amiloun,*  are 
also  comprised  in  the  second  volume.  '  The  Proces  of 
the  Sevyn  Sages,'  (commonly  known  by  the  title  of  '  The 
seven  wise  masters,')  '  Octovian  Imperator,'  '  Sir  Ama- 
das,'  and  '  The  hunting  of  the  Hare,'  form  the  content* 
of  the  third.  The  names  of  most  of  these  are  already  fa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  Mr.  Ellis's  specimens  ;  and  there 
are  few  who  would  wish  to  know  more  of  them  tlian  can 
be  collected  from  that  very  amusing  and  elegant  publica- 
tion. This,  however,  we  say  without  any  intention  of  re- 
tracting what  we  before  advanced  respecting  the  utility 
of  the  present  publication,  or  our  earnest  hope  that  its 
editor  may  meet  with  all  the  encouragement  which  he 
desires,  towards  a  continuation  of  his  labours.  His  pro- 
mised '  History  of  the  German  Poetry  of  the  middle  Ages' 
is,  at  all  events,  what  we  impatiently  look  forward  to,  in 
the  hopes  of  its  tending  materially  to  supply  what  has  lonsr 
been  a  lan\entable  void  in  our  national  literature. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol  i>4.  October.  1811.  P 
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RELIGION. 

Iat.  11. — The  State  ftf  Morals  in  a  Sea-port,  a  Sermon  preached  af 
the  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  December  4,  1 808", 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  ricar'ft  School  in  Hull.  Bv  the  Hev.  Richard 
Ptrtrick,  A.M.  near  of  Sculcoates.    Hall,  Ferraby,  1809. 

There  is  an  air  of  affectionate  earnestness  in  this  sermon, 
which  is  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer.  He  pleads 
The  cause  of  the  uninstructed  poor  of  the  town  of  Hull  witli 
force  and  tenderness.  We  only  wish  that  he  had  dealt  more  in 
particular  details  than  in  general  remarks,  and  thus  have  fur- 
nished a  faithful  picture  of  the  morals  of  a  sea-port.  Mr.  Pa- 
trick ascribes,  and,  we  believe  truly,  part  of  the  dissipation 
which  he  laments  to  the  dereliction  of  a  custom  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  Hull.  *  In  our  times/  says  he,  *  few  naval  ap- 
prentices sleep  in  the  houses,  or  eat  with  the  families  of  their 
masters.  They  are  strangers  to  their  roGf,  to  their  protection.* 
Hence  they  are  apt  to  acquire,  at  a  very  early  period,  loose  and 
disorderly  habits,  and  they  have  not  the  great  benefit  of  a  sober 
regular,  and  industrious  family  constantly  before  their  eyes. 
Virtue,  like  vice,  consists  in  Irabit;  and  example  has  ahviys 
great  influence  in  forming  the  habits  of  youth.  The  imitative 
propensity  is  then  more  strong,  and  the  susceptibility  of  im- 
pressions more  fresh  and  retentive.  But,  as  Mr.  Patrick  says, 
*  It  is  dithcnlt  to  induce  families  to  reverse  their  modern  and 
modish  habits.'  Mr.  Patrick  mentions  one  fact,  which,  we 
trust,  will,  in  the  emJ,  Cfiectuaily  counteract  the  profligacy 
which  he  deplores. 

*  It  appears,*  sa^-s  he,  p.  20,  '  from  our  parochial  registers, 
ifhat  from  the  year  lOhVt  to  1750  not  one  inhabitant  in  an  hun- 
dred Mas  taught  to  write ;  in  the  present  year  half  of  our  citi^ 
xens  can  write,  and  twO-tliirds  can  read.' 

Cy  diminishing  the  sum  of  ignorance,  we  must  ultimiitely  di- 
minish that  of  vice,  and  its  consequent  wretchedness.  Vice  is 
ciore  the  product  of  ignorance  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and 
it  appears  to  us  a  vain  and  fruitless  effort  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
irent  the  spread  of  vicxi  without  first  iiarrowing  the  area  of  na- 
tiboal  igooraace. 
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POLITICS. 

Jl«T.  12. — The  Orit'fital  Exposition ;  presenting  to  the  United  King>^ 
dom  an  open  Trade  to  India  and  China.  By  S.  tVaddingLQu^  Euq, 
Lonflon,  Sherwood,  181 1 ,  b\o.  pp.  184. 

MR.  WADDINGTON  begins  his  work  with  *  extracts  from 
journals  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  other  state  papers/ 
Ac.  In  p.  28  of  these  extracts,  Mr.  Wiiddington  inserts  what 
is  called  *  the  golden  speech  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  last 
parliament,  Nov.  30,  IGOl.'  We  have  compared  this  speech 
which  Mr.  Waddington  has  copied  from  a  *  Collection  of  State 
Papers/  with  that  which  is  printed  in  Cobbett's  parliamentary 
History,  vol.'l.  p.  940—2,  and  we  tiud  the  last  more  full  and 
accurate.  If  Mr.  Waddi^igton  had  turnecj  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Cecil,  Nov.  2p,  10*01,  on  the  speaker's  acquainting 
the  House  of  Commons  with  the  queen's  order  that  the  monp- 
poli'js  should  be  revoked,  he  would  have  found  that  great 
btatesraau  saying,  amongst  other  things,  that 

'  There  is  no  patent,  if  it  be  nullum  in  *c,  but  Hio.  queen  was  iU 
iipprised  in  her  grant.  But  all  to  the  gCijerality  be  unaccept- 
able.  /  take  if,  there  is  no  patent  ivhcreof  the  execution  hath 
not  been  injurious.      Would  they  had  never  been  granted  I  I 

ilOPr.  THERE  SHALL  NEVER  BE  MORE/ 

To  this  patriotic  wish  all  the  house  said  amen.  Perhaps  k 
migUt  have  been  better  for  the  country  if  this  *  amen'  had 
never  been  unsaid.  Every  monopoly  appears  at  first  sight  to 
t)e  •  malum .  in  st,'  or  bad  in  principle.  The  principle  always 
seems  a  sacrifice  of  the  general  good  to  the  private  good  of  in- 
dividuals. But  yet  so  strangely  are  general  prmciples  often 
affected  by  certain  combinations  of  circumstances,  that  we  can 
-conceive  seveial  cases,  in  which  monopolies  may  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  but  to  the 
community  at  large.  This  may  probably  have  been  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  originalmonopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
^)any.  In  the  comparative  infancy  of  British  commerce,  the 
capital  of  individuals  was  insufficient  for  great  and  extensive  pro- 
ejects  of  commercial  adventure,  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
•without  the  united  resources  of  a  chartered  company.  But  if 
Ihis  were  the  state  of  things,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
liundred  years  ago,  the  case  is  entirely  altered  when  individuals 
have  capitals  equal  to  any  undertaking.  When  the  capital  of 
individuals  is  thus  large,  it  seems  no  longer  wise  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  individual  competition.  And  one  strik- 
ing reason  why  the  present  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  should 
be  removed  is,  that  it  operates  to  the  prejudice  only  of  British 
a.uUjectis :  ibr  three -fourths  of  the  trade  itself  have  been  <uf- 
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fered  to  be  absorbed  by  foreigners,  particularly  Americans* 
And  many  of  these  Americans,  owing  to  a  strange  solecism  in 
politics,  have  actually  enriched  themselves  by  trading  to  India, 
-with  capital  borrowed  of  British  merchants,  whilst  those  mer- 
chants themselves  have  been  most  invidiously  excluded  frpm  all 
participation  in  that  very  trade  which  foreigners  have  thus  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  with  British  capital.  The  jealousy  of  th? 
East  India  Company  has  been  particularly  shown  to  their  own 
countrymen,  who  cannot  even  seta  foot  in  the  precincts  of  their 
commercial  domain  without  special  permission;  whilst  fo- 
reigners have  been  suffered  to  revel  in  all  the  luxury  of  this  at- 
tractive commerce,  and  to  proceed  to  and  from  the  Peninsula 
of  Hindoostan  without  molestation.  This  is  much  th^  same 
as  if  a  man  should  shut  his  doors  against  his  own  famished  re- 
lations, and  suffer  every  needy  stranger,  who  chose,  to  come 
and  feast  in  his  larder.  Many  of  Mr.  Waddington's  *  extracts* 
tend  to  shew  not  only  the  prevailicg  sentiment  respeGtintj  the 
nature  of  monopolies,  but  the  gross  bribery  to  which  the  India 
Company  ^ave  at  different  times  resorted  to  prevent  a  repeal  of 
their  charter,  or  to  procure  a  continuance  of  their  exclusive 
privileges.  Mr.  VVaddington  has  at  the  saiue  time  not  neglected 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  various  traits  of  parliamentary 
corruption,  6:c.  in  instances  not  connected  with  the  immediate 
'Vubject  of  his  work.  Thus  at  p.  48—53  we  have  extracts, 
wliich  contain  much  curious  matter ^  from  two  discourses  of  King 
WilUam  to  his  Cabinet  Council,  taken  from  Lord  Somers's 
State  Papers.  In  these  extracts  King  William  talks  of  overawing 
the  country  by  foreign  mercenaries,  of  setting  vp  his  title  of 
tonquesty  and  of  taking  money  out  of  the  j)ockets  of  his 
people,  where  he  might  see  Jit,  without  first  obtaining  the  con- 
sent of  parliament,  &.c.  After  having  produced  what  Mr.  Wad- 
dington  calls  his  *  data,'  he  proceeds  to  make  his  *  observations 
and  deductions.'  Some  of  these,  like  the  preceding  extracts, 
liave  not  so  close  a  connection  with  the  subject  as  might  have 
been  wished.  The  following  arc  Mr.  Waddington's  *  Deduc- 
tions:' 

"  That  exclusive  privileges  are  incompatible  with  the  prin- 
ciples  of  a  free   people,  and  with  the   spirit  of  the   g-REAT 

CHARTER. 

**  That  those  enjoyed  by  the  honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, were,  until  the  reign  of  William  III.  obtained  of  princes 
by  the  most  flagrant  corruption. 

*•  That,  previous  to  such  reign,  thi§  company  applied  to,  and 
received  the  sanction  of,  the  infamous  Judge  Jeffreys. 

*•  That  their  tirst  act  of  parliament  (1693,  5th  of  William 
III.)  apf)ears  to  have  been  obtained  through  the  mediiHu  of 
bribes,  conveyed  to  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament. 
.   •'  That  their  chart<;rs,  sub:jequciitly  obtained,  attract  toward* 
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the  legislature  the  most  vis:ifant  suspicion  of  a  free  people;  es- 
pecially when  it  is  recollected,  that  their  representatives,  before 
tlMj  revolution,  invariably  protested  against  all  exclusive  grants, 
as  **  incompatible  with  their  principles." 

"  That  the  last  of  them,  the  charter  of  1703,  appears  to  have 
been  substantially  forfeited,  on  the  part  of  the  honourable  the 
lux6t  India  Company." 

Art.  13. — The  JVcst  Indians  defended  against  the  J  causations  of 
their  Calumniators;  or  Facts  versus  Prejudices.  By  a  Gentleman. 
London,  Mawraan,  1811,  Svo. 

WE  are  the  last  persons  in  the  world  who  would  countenance 
any  calumnies  against  the  West  Iixlia  planters,  or  any  pther 
order  of  men,  whether  black  or  white,  bond  or  free.  We  know 
that  Calumny  is  heedless  of  Truth,  and  callous  to  Shame;  and 
that  it  w  ill  scruple  no  assertion  by  which  it  can  gratify  its  ma- 
lignant propensities.  The  case  of  Mr.  Hodge,  instead  of  being 
any  thing  like  a  general  exemplitication  of  the  conduct  of  West 
India  planters  to  their  slaves,  is,  we  believe,  a  perfect  anomaly 
to  such  conduct ;  and  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hodge  proves,  that  slaves 
are  not  placed  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  mal-treated  with  impunity. 

We  are  willing  to  allow  to  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  that 
the  condition  of  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  is,  in  respect  to 
lodging  and  sustenance,  preferable  to  their  situation  in  their 
native  country.  But  still  we  maintain  that  liberty  is  more  ya^ 
luable  than  either  food  or  raiment ;  and  that  life  is  more  esti- 
mable with  the  single  blessing  of  personal  freedom,  than  servi- 
tude with  every  accommodation  which  civilized  society  can 
afford.  We  are  willing  to  concede  to  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet, who  has  quoted  various  travellers  in  support  of  his  as- 
sertions, that  the  Negroes  often  experience  the  most  horrid 
barbarities  in  their  own  country ;  that  their  lives  are  at  the 
mercy  of  their  chieftains,  or  conquerors,  that  there  are  instances 
in  which  their  carcases  have  been  cut  up  and  exposed  for  sale, 
like  meat  in  Leadenhall  market,  that  the  walls  of  some  regal 
mansions  (p.  11)  have.been  constructed  with  human  sculls,  that 
human  sculls  have  been  used  for  paving  the  court  yards  of 
princes  ;  that,  in  short,  the  severed  heads  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  have  been  regarded  as  the  highest  embellishment  of 
the  Corinthian  capita)  of  African  architecture.  And,  at  the  same 
time,  we  feel  no  reluctance  to  assent  to  the  opposite  points  of 
the  author's  statement ;  that,  for  instance,  the  Negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  are  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  treated  with 
the  utmost  possible  indulgence ;  that  they  are  not  over  vyorked, 
like  hack-horses  in  England ;  that  they  have  suthcient  inter- 
vals of  recreation;  that  they  have  comfortable  dwellings;  that 
they  can  rear  pigs  and  k«ep  poultry ;  that  their  gardens  are  well 
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stocked  with  pulse,  vegetables,  and  fruit;  that  they  are  assidu- 
ously attended  in  sickness  and  liberally  maintained  in  old  age. 
All  this,  great  as  the  concession  may  seem,  we  are  willing  to 
allow  to  the  author  of  this  pamphlet;  and  yet  we  deny,  that  we 
have  any  right  to  make  men  slaves,  even  in  order  to  better  their 
condition.  The  principle  itself  is  so  contrary  to  every  moral 
notion,  that  it  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  endured,  whatever  may 
be  the  physical  advantages  which  the  slave  on  the  sugar  planta- 
tions in  the  West  Indies,  may  possess  over  the  free  man  in  the 
African  wilds.  There  is  one  great  maxim  to  which  nations  and 
individuals  ought  inseparably  to  adhere:  that  is,  *  nether  ta  do 
evil  even  that  good  may  come.'  If  we  once  think,  that  in  any 
ciraimstancesy  or  under  any  pretej:ts,  we  are  authorized  to  trans- 
gress this  rule,  there  is  no  enormity  of  which  we  may  not  feadily 
cither  extenuate  or  justify  the  perpetratieu.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  pamphlet,  has  supported  his  ar» 
^Miment  by  texts  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  The  same  au- 
thority miglit  be  perverted  in  the  same  manner,  to  vindicate 
polygamy  and  olher  aberrations  from  our  present  moral  code. 
But  we  are  to  consitler,  that  slavery  is  totally  abhorrent  from 
the  benevolent  precepts  and  essential  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  and 
that  it  is  not  to  the  law  of  Moses,  but  to  the  commands  of 
Christ,  to  which  our  obedience  is  due. 

POETRY, 

AnT.  14. — PoemSyby  D.P'.  Campbell.    Inverness,  Youn<j,  iSU. 

THESE  poems  are  dedicated  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  and  the  preface  is  written  by  the  publisher,  Mr.  Young, 
of  Inverness,  who,  very  much  to  his  credit,  has  taken  the  young 
writer  by  the  hand,  and  introduced  her  to  the  notice  of  the 
world,  from  one  of  the  bebt  of  motives,  viz.  because  she  was  in 
distress,  and  because  her  modest  and  retiring  merit  was  ill  cal- 
culated to  promote  her  interest,  as  an  authoress.  This  young 
lady,  who  is  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  did  not  write  with  the 
intention  of  publishing,  until  tlie  exigencies  of  a  numerous  family 
(of  which  she  is  eldest),  induced  her  to  offer  these  effusions  of 
her  genius  to  Mr.  Young  for  any  trit^e  he  was  willing  to  bestow. 
Mr.  Young  being,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  '  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  simplicity  they  possessed,  and  feeling  for  the  helpless 
situation  of  one  who  seemed  so  unconscious  of  their  value,'  pub- 
lished them  by  subscription  for  the  sole  beneiit  of  the  authoress. 
For  this  friendly  act,  we  trust,  that  Mr.  Young  will  meet  his  re- 
ward ;  and,  that  Miss  Campbell  has  already  found  the  good  ef- 
fects of  ^ir.  Young's  support,  we  are  happy  to  be  informed. 
The  contents  of  this  little  volume  certainly  do  great  credit  to 
the  y<5ung  atithoress,  especially  when  we  consider  the  very  few 
advantages  her  genius  could  have  had  in  a  region  so  remote  aa 
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the  Slietland  isles.  A  melancholy  tenderness  and  pleasing  sinj* 
plicity  run  through  these  poems,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  who  w  ill  not  fail  to  approve  the  wanutii 
of  heart  and  delicacy  of  feeling  of  the  young  and  arahible  writer. 
These  generally  characteristic  excellencies  make  amj)le  amends 
for  any  oi  the  little  faults  so  incidental  to  small  detached  pieces, 
which,  in  order  to  be  rendered  perfect,  require  4nore  assiduouj^ 
polish  of  style  and  elaborate  nicety  of  diction  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  one  of  the  ag€  and  in  the  circumstances  of  Miss 
Campbell.  Mr.  Young  should  have  inserted  some  London 
bookseller's  name  in  the  title-page  of  the  volume,  as  the  interests 
of  the  young  lady  might  have  been  materially  advanced  by  such 
an  addition. 

Art.  15. — Poevia  on  varioui  Subjects^  including  a  Poem  on  the  Ediic^-^ 
cation  of  the  Poor.,  an  Indian  Talc  5  and  the  Offering  of  Js^aCy  d 
Sacred  Drama.     London,  Longman,  1811,  8s. 

THE  author,  in  his  advertisement,  says,  that  he  *'oflfers  no 
excuse  for  the  following  publication,  as  he  thinks  that  which 
needs  an  excuse,  had  better  be  consigned  to  oblivion.'  We  think 
so  too  ;  and  could  go  still  further,  and  say,  that  if  oblivion  had 
been  the  lot  of  *  The  Offering  of  Isaac,'  &c.  &c.  we  do  not 
think  any  body  nor  any  thing  would  have  been  materiaUy  htirt 
by  it.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that 

•  to  candid  and  liberal  criticism  he  shall  fed  himself  greatly  in<* 
debted/  (we  could  wx)nder  what  this  gentleman's  standard  of  cri- 
ticism is  !)  '  and  is  fully  convinced,  that  from  the  hands  of  the 
leading  reviews,  he  shall  (if  they  deign  to  notice  his  work),  re-* 
ceive  the  utmost  candour.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  certain,  that 
the  shafts  directed  by  the  hand  of  illiberal  prejudice  will  recoil 
on  the  critic,'  (poor  devil !  the  critic,  we  mean) ;  *  nor  ever  wound 
their  intended  victim.' 

What  a  pretty  innocent !  It  is  truly  amusing  to  read  the  va- 
rious advertisements,  prefaces,  dedications,  <&c.  which  are  at- 
tached to  works  of  this  kind.  The  prevailing  fashion  is,  to  try 
with  a  litthe  flummery  to  make  friends  with  the  reviewers,  that 
they  may,  in  return,  give  a  modicum  of  praise  to  the  trash  which 
poets  and  poetesses,  &c.  &c.  obtrude  upon  the  public.  If  they 
iancy  that  is  not  quite  so  easy,  they  assume  a  pompous  arro- 
gance, and  after  talking  of  liberal  and  illiberal  criticism,  can- 
dour,  and  prejudice,  &c.  they  throw  up  their  nose  in  a  minx-like 
tiff,  talk  of  envenomed  shafts  recoiling,  or  like  a  rude  and  disap- 
pointed  child,  cry  ip  the  height  of  their  pet,  /  don't  care.  But 
why  say  any  thing  about  their  hopes  and  their  fears  ]  It  is, 
making  a  fuss  about  trifles,  that  are  nQt  worth  a  thought,  and 
h2id  better  have  been,  as  tlie  author  shrewdly  iatimatts,  buried  in 
oblivion. 

Tbe  i)rst  pocin  \$  9^  the  £^\^cdtioa  ^f  tfi«  P99r>  s^ddxetscd-to 
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Mr.  Lancaster.  This  production,  we  are  told  in  a  note,  was 
*  written  originallv,  at  the  age  of  fourteen/  and  was  soon  after 
printed  by  some  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  friends.  It  was  then  inserted 
m  the  Statesman.  The  present  poem,  it  seems,  is  very  much 
altered,  but  whether  improved  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  If 
a  youth  of  fourteen  wrote  the  one  or  any  part  of  the  one  before 
us,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  tliat  it  was,  considering  the  age  of  the 
writer,  an  effort  of  extraordinary  ability.  Nor  must  we  refuse 
the  author  our  meed  of  praise  for  the  warmth  and  zeal  which  be 
displays  in  the  same  note  on  the  noble  and  praiseworthy  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Lancaster  and  his  excellent  system  of  education, 
which  we  are  happy  to  find  extending  itself  over  the  kingdom. 
The  other  poems  are  all  very  well  in  their  way,  and  were  written, 
no  doubt,  with  very  good  motives ;  but  we  must  own,  that  they 
do  not  rise  above,  even  if  they  come  up  to  mediocrity,  and  cer- 
tainly are  very  unworthy  of  the  line  affected  flourish  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. Nor  do  we  conceive,  that  poems  on  every  day  oc- 
casions and  written  in  every  day  rhymes,  need  have  the  dignified 
appendage  of  notes,  to  explain  what  every  body  knew  before 
the  author  of  poems  on  various  occasions  could  spell  t-o,  to. 
But  every  body  has  a  right  to  please  themselves,  and  the  author 
had  a  right  to  make  his  little  book  look  like  a  book  of  no  smdl 
consequence. 

Art.  16. — ^  Sequel  to  the  Poetical  Monitory  consiating  of  Pieces  select 
and  original,  adapted  to  improve  the  Minds  and  Manners  of  Young 
Persons.    By  Eli^./Iill.     London,  Longman,  1811,  3s.  bound. 

THE  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  original,  or,  at  least,  ano-. 
nymous  pieces  in  this  sequel  to  the  Poetical  Monitor. 

*  SUPERSTITION. 

'Fancy  !  who  lov'st  thy  magic  forms  io  throw 
Oe'r  the  weak  mind,  when  darkness  reigns  below. 
Aided  by  thee  see  Terror  lifts  his  head, 
And  leaves  the  dreary  mansions  of  the  dead; 
In  shapes  more  various  mocks  at  human  care. 
Than  ere  the  fabled  Proteus  us'd  to  wear: 
Now  in  the  lonely  way,  each  traveler's  dread. 
He  stalks  a  giant  shape  without  a  head  : 
Now  in  the  haunted  house,  his  dread  domain. 
The  curtain  draws,  and  shakes  the  clinking  chain ; 
Hence  fabled  ghosts  arise,  and  spectres  dire,    - 
'  Theme  of  each  evening  tale  by  winter's  fire. 

With  groans  of  distant  friends  affrights  the  ear. 
Or  sits  a  phantom  in  the  vacant  chair; 
Now  in  wild  dreams  the  anxious  mother  moves. 
Or  bids  fond  virgins  mourn  their  absent  loves. 
Sylvia  in  vain  her  wearied  eyes  would  close, 
ji^k !  tlte  sad  death- watch  clicks— adieu  repose  \ 
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The  distant  owl,  or  yelling  mastiff  iiph^  ; 

Terror  still  vibrates  on  the  listening  ear» 

And  bids  the  affrighted  Sylvia  vigils  keep, 

For  Fancy,  like  Macbeth,  has  murdered  sleep.' 

Art.  17. — Poems,  hy  Lieut.  Charles   Cray,    of  the  Royal  Marines, 
London,  Vernon,  1811,  12mo.  6s. 

LIEUTENANT  CHARLES  GRAY  appears  to  be  very  fond 
of  retirement,  if  we  may  believe  the  first  poem  in  this  volume, 
which  is  devoted  to  that  subject.  He  celebrates  the  felicity  of 
retirement  with  much  more  gouty  than  is  common  with  gentle- 
men of  his  profession,  who  generally  prefer  the  noisy  tavern  and 
the  crowded  ball-room  to  the  *  branch-roofed  tangled  solitude,' 
for  which  Lieutenant  Gray  has  so  often  sighed  whilst  tossed  on 
the  ocean  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Unite.  The  lieutenant  is, 
nevertheless,  not  one  who  thinks  it  good  for  man  to  be  alone, 
and  he  accordingly  wishes  for  a  fair  nymph,  whom  he  calls  by 
the  truly  pastoral  name  of  Delia,  to  be  the  companion  of  his  re- 
tirement.   This  lady  is  complimented  as  being   .  ^ 

♦  *  *  *  Sweet  as  the  breath  of  rosy  morn. 
Or  silver  dew-drop  pensile  on  the  thorn.' 

The  lieuteiiant  adds,  with  fervent  sincerity. 

Oh  !  would  but  heav'n  with  bliss  my  Nvishes  crown. 
That  I  might  call  the  charming  maid  mine  own. 
And,  ere  old  age  my  frame  hatli  rendered  wea.k,' 

'  The  gallant  author,  whilst  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  Unite. 
is  such  a  rustic  enthusiast,  that  he  talks,  p.  6,  of  the  lark  sitting 
and  carolling  in  an  amber  cloud,  and  of  cowslips,  which,  accord- 
ing to  him, 

*  *  *  *  On  the  crag's  rude  ruffian  side, 

Peep  from  the  cliffs  and  shew  their  pretty  pride.' 

Some  of  the  lieutenant's  poems  are  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  In 
one  of  these,  which  is  addressed  to  Mr.  David  Siliar,  a  friend 
of  Burns,  he  says  very  elegantlt/, 

*  Will  Burns'  late  frien'  an'  bosom  cronie 
List  to  my  lays,  tho'  far  frae  bounie  \ 
Will  he,  wha  lives  fn'  cnth  an'  snug. 
To  a  poor  Wand'rer  lend  his  lug?' 

We  cannot  conceive  what  the  writers  of  Scotch  verse  Mould  do 
without  this  tender  voluble  word  *  lug,*  which  so  readily  serreS 
to  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  a  rhyme  to  any  word  ending  in  ?/^.  We 
cannot,  however,  much  cauimend  the  humane  consideration  of 
those  who  use  it,  for  the  lugs  of  the  reader. .   From  the  epistle  to* 
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Mr.  David  Sillar,  we  are  sorry  to  find,  that  owr  poeticaJ  marine 
officer  is  only  attached  to  the  briny  element  by  constraint,  as  be 
says,  in  a  style  at  once  highly  poetical  and  military, 

*  For,  gin  I  cou'd  but  better  do, 
Saut  water  ne'er  shou'd  weet  my  shoe/ 

Some  of  Lieutenant  Gray's  best  lines  are,  nevertheless,  in  thi» 
same  epistle  to  Mr.  David  Sillar,  and  they  are  in  modern  English, 
in  which,  we  think,  that  every  Scotchman  ought  to  write  wha 
wishes  what  be  writes  to  be  generally  read.  The  lines  to  which 
we  allude,  are  the  following,  and  though  they  contain  nothing 
novel  eitlier  in  imagery  or  sentiment,  they  are  far  from  con- 
temptible. 

*  When  storms  arise,  and  wild  winds  bl«w. 
We  often  **  stagger  to  and  fro ;" 

Oft,  while  the  sons  of  lux'ry  sleep. 
We  "  view  the  wonders  of  the  deep ;" 
When  o'er  our  heads  fly  dark  thick  clouds. 
And  howling  winds  roar  thro'  the  shrouds. 
The  vessel  hangs  high  on  the  wave. 
Then  sinks — as  in  a  yawning  grave ; 
Anon  she  mounts, — and  reels  amain 
On  the  huge  wave — then  sinks  again; 
When  billows  threaten  to  oe'rwhelm 
The  st!araen  at  the  guiding  helm. 
With  steady  care  the  ship  control. 
So  firm  and  dauntless  is  each  soul ! 
Oft,  in  its  drearest  darkest  form, 
Have  I  enjoyed  the  rising  storm ; 
Beheld  the  waves  roll  mountain-high, 
Commix  with  clouds,  and  cleave  the  sky ; 
The  mind  then  quits  mean  things  below. 
And  feels  devotion's  warmest  glow  ; 
Upward  the  raptured  soul  ascends 
To  him,  who  rides  on  viewless  winds. 
Who  bids  the  raging  ocean  roar, 
And  foaming  lash  the  rocky  shore ; 
Who  sends  the  whirlwind  fierce  abroad. 
And  stills  the  tempest  with  auod!' 

NOVELS, 

Art.  18. — Frederick  de  Montford^  a  Novel,  3  ^V«.     By  the  Author 
of  the  Pursuits  of  Fashion.     London,  Ebers,  18U. 

THIS  lively  performance  appears  to  have  been  written  as  a 
iind  of  satire  on  Self  Controul,  or,  at  least,  it  seems  intended  as 
a  contrast,  to  shew,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  youn^  man, 
who  lias  run  into  folly  and  ^ven  into  vice,  Anally  becoming  aJ» 
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smiable,  good,  ami  even  useful  and  respectable  character ;  and 
that  his  refornuition  inay  ?><"  not  only  aided  but  confirmed  by 
cherishing  a  virtuous  passion  for  a  female  who  will  forghe  and 
forget  his  former  errors.  Suoli  a  female  does  more  by  leading 
iiim  into  the  right  road  by  an  attractive  gentleness  of  disposition 
and  manner  than  by  quoting  Scripture,  and  putting  up  prayers 
for  his  soul,  and  nevertheless  leaving  him  unaided  to  recover 
tl>e  path  of  virtue  from  which  he  had  inconsiderately  strayed. 
Two  characters  in  this  work  are  very  well  imagined.  Frederick 
de  Montford,  a  hot-headed,  but  brave  young  man,  is,  through 
his  thoughtless  follies  and  Aishionable  vices,  driven  to  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  and  almost  plunged  into  ruin  by  the  wild  impetuo- 
sity of  his  passions.  But,  through  the  interposition  of  a  friend, 
he  is  made  to  pause  in  his  career  of  vice,  and  the  timely  for- 
giveness of  the  wooian  be  loves,  reclaims  him  from  the  fetal  patb 
of  sensual  dissipation.  By  her  singular  gentleness  and  amiability, 
she  makes  him  as  much  in  love  with  virtue,  as  he  had  before 
been  fascinated  by  debauchery  !  The  other  character  in  this 
novel  shows,  that  the  thnely  assistance  of  an  amiable  sister  may 
do  as  much  in  bringing  back  the  sinner  to  repentance,  to  peace 
and  happiness,  as  when  the  victim  of  folly  is  entangled  hi  the 
net-work  of  Cupid.  There  is  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
dramatis  personae  of  this  novel.  It  exhibits  three  amiable  and 
beautiful  girls,  as  many  brave  and  impetuous  youths^  some  of 
whom  are  too  fond  oi  Arthur's  round  iabh,  but  brought  back  to 
reason  by  a  little  wholesome  adversity  and  the  timely  admoni- 
tions and  love  of  the  aforesaid  lovely  damsels.  We  have,  be- 
sides, a  dashing  woman  of  quality,  and  a  gambler  who  takes 
every  advantage  of  picking  the  pockets  of  his  friends,  with  a 
worthy  baronet,  whose  benevolence  and  affection  make  all  par-* 
ties  happy  at  last. 

The  attachments  between  the  lovers  are  carried  on  in  a  plain 
straight  forward  manner.  There  are  no  by-paths  and  crooked 
ways,  no  elopements,  no  violent  seizures  on  the  persons  of  con- 
templative and  moon-light  walking  young  ladies ;  no  affectation, 
no  prudery,  no  praying  hypocrisy  ;  all  is  rational,  cheerful,  and 
spirited.  There  are  some  pointed  remarks  and  some  good  hu- 
moured ridicule  on  the  fashionable  follies  of  the  day,  with  a  true 
picture  of  an  unfeeling  jockey,  which  may  afford  our  inconsi- 
derate youth  a  good  specimen  of  gambling  friendships.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  noble  lord,  is  but  too  true  a  copy  of  a  de- 
mand for  a  debt  of  honour,  and  a  model  of  the  gambling  slang. 

*  My  Dear  Arbuthnot, 

*  I  was  cursed  disappointed  at  not  touching  the  rcadt/  I  hii 
you  for  the  other  night.  I  am  the  last  person,  I  flatter  myself, 
to  hurt  a  fellow's  feelings — but  hate,  I  own,  playing  on  I.  OiU^ 
lenns.  I  like  stumpy  down  upon  the  nail,  that's  my  idea.— 
•*  Seiihd  S€ort$  htal  all  sores  V  say  the  Newmarket  rhymes— 
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and  so  say  I. — Short  accounts  make  long. friends! — that's  my 
idea,  damme!  Indent  mean  to  di^jtress  you  though,  but  enclose  a 
bill  at  three  weeks ;  which  please  to  accept,  witli  ipterest,  and 
return  by  bearer. — By  the  bye,  should  have  no  objection  to 
take  your  Deucalion  colts  (though  they  \rd\e  cursed  bad  iegs  to 
be  sure)  in  part  of  payment. — Should  not  mind  giving  about 
eighty  for  the  three.     Perhaps  we  may  make  a  deal. 

*  Believe  me,  dear  Arbuthnot,  with  sentiments  of  sincere  re- 
gard, your's  most  alFectionately, 

LOWTHORPE.* 

*  p.  S.  Servant  waits  for  the  bill/ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  19. — Modern  Europe  in  Miniature;  containing  a  can ci$e  Ac- 
count of  the  Empires^  Kingdoms,  and  States,  in  that  Quarter  of  the 
Globe ;  designed  for  the  Instruction  of  young  Persons^  and  as  a 
Book  of  Reference  in  reading  the  political  Occurrences  of  the 
Times.  By  George  Richard  HoarCy  private  Tutor.  London, 
Dutton,  1811,  12mo. 

jMR.  HOARE  says  that  his  only  aim  in  the  present  work  is 
to  supply  that  information  respecting  the  recent  alterations  in 
the  state  of  Europe,  which  previous  works  do  not  contain. 
This  aim  appears  to  be  accomplished. 

Art.  20. — The  new  young  Man's  Companion ;  or  the  YoutKs  Guide  to- 
general  Knowledge:  designed  chiefly  for  the  Benefit  of  private 
Persons  of  both  Sexes,  and  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Beginners. 
In  three  Parts.  Part  the  first  contains  Directions  for  Writings 
for  making  a  Pen,  for  holding  it,  &;c.  for  making  Ink,  Spellings 
English  Grammar,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Composition;  Directions  for 
jmltling  Letters,  Superscriptions,  and  Addresses ;  significant  ini- 
tial Letters ;  useful  Abhrerriations.  Part  second  tontains  common 
Arithmetic ;  vulgar  and  decimal  Fractions  ;  square  and  cube  Roots ; 
Book-Keeping  by  single  and  double  Entry ;  Receipts ;  promissory 
Notes;  inland  and  foreign  Bilh  (f  Exchange ;  Draning.  Part 
Third  contains  a  Definition  of  Algebra  \  Geometry,  Mensuration 
of  Superficies ;  mensuration  of  Solids ;  Board  ^l/easure ;  Timber 
Jfeasure;  Artificer's  fVork ;  Land  Surveying;  Astronomy,  Geo- 
graphy.  Chronology,  and  History;  Physics,  or  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry;  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology;  Religion  and  re- 
ligious Denominations.  Embellished  with  four  Copper-Plates  and 
twenty-eight  Wood-Cuts,  By  John  Hornsey,  Author  of  a  short 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  an  Introduction  to  Arithme- 
tic \  the  Child's  Monitor,  or  parental  Instruction  ;  the  Book  of  Mo- 
nosyllables, or  an  Introduction  to  the  •  Child's  Monitor,  and  pro- 
nouncing Expositor^  or  a  new  Spelling- Book.  London,  Lougman, 
1811,  price' 4s. 

THE  reader  will  probably  agree  with  us  that  the  above  title- 
page  is  not  deficient  in  length.  It  is  indeed  too  long  even  for  a 
folio  o'l  the  largest  size.     Where   so  much  is  professed  in  the 
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title,  the  reader  seldom  finds  any  thing  like  an  adequate  per- 
formance in  the  body  of  the  worlj.  It  resembles  a  showy  shop- 
window,  but  where  there  is  only  a  very  meagre  stock  in  the 
shop  itself.  The  best  part  of  this  work  is  the  arithmetical. 
The  rest  is  much  too  jejune  and  superficial  to  be  useful. 

^RT.  21. — Observations  an  the  Climate^  Manners,  and  Jmusemcnts 
of  Malta',  (prmcipoUi/  intended  for  the  Information  of  Invalids  re- 
pairing to  that  Island  for  the  recovery  of  Health.  By  William 
JJornier,  M.  D.  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Phy sic ianst of  London,  b^c' 
iic.  ^c.    8vo.  Callow,  IHIO. 

THE  information  given  us  "by  Dr.  Domier  is  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  very  favourable  opinion  both  of  the, 
climate  of  Malta,  and  the  general  condition  of  manners  and 
society  established  among  the  inhabitants.  Their  manners  ai:<? 
simple  and  uncontamiiiated  by  the  grosser  vices  of  more  peo- 
pled coiuitries,  and  what  have  been  called  more  polished  states* 
The  readers  of  this  little  volume  would  have  felt  n\ore  at  their 
ease  could  the  writer  have  sunk  for  a  while  the  character  of  the 
physician,  and  assumed  that  of  the  traveller  or  simple  narrator 
only.  To  divide,  as  the  doctor  has  done,  a  book  of  this  kind 
in  the  manner  of  Culien's  first  lines  is,  to  say  the  least,  ver> 
whimsical;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  when  we  are 
gravely  told  that  society  (for  example)  is  a  pleasure,  because 
forsooth,  it  *  promotes  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  and  proves 
for  this  reason  beneficial  for  convalescents,  provided  it  is  en- 
joyed at  proper  hours.'  There  is  in  fact  nothing  in  the  book 
which  is  not  as  well  adapted  to  persons  in  healtb  as  well  -as  to 
invalids.  To  those  for  whose  use  it  is  professedly  made,  we 
can  safely  and  cheerfully  recommend  it.  But  we  are  obliged 
to  say,  that  it  is  by  no  means  well  written. 

Art.  22. — An,  Account  of  the  several  Life  Assurance  Companies  e.i- 
tablishcd  in  London.  Containing  a  View  of  their  resjiective  JHcritfi 
and  AdvantMge$.     By  Francis  Baily,  of  the  Stock  Exchange     Thr 

*^   Second  Edition.     London,  Richardson,  1811,  Is. 

NUMEROUS  are  the  persons  in  the  clerical,  the  legal,  and 
the  medical  professions,  in  the  army  and  navy,  etc.  whose  in- 
comes vanish  at  their  decease,  and  who  have  no  other  means  of 
providing  for  their  families  after  their  death  than  by  assuring 
their  lives.  To  such  persons  who  are  anxious  to  secure  some- 
thing for.  their  surviving  relatives,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  know  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  dilferent 
institutions  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  of  them -the  end  may 
Jjie  aKaJned  with  the  smallest  risk  and  the  greatest  gain.  Mr. 
Haily,  who  appears  to  have  studied  this  subject  with  great  at- 
i«ntioii-^  and  to  have   formed  an  unbiassed,  judgment  o»  th^ 
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merits  of  the  different  offices  for  the  assurance  of  lives,  gives  a 
decided  preference  to  the  *  Equitable  Society,'  near  Blackfriar's 
Bridge.  We  believe  that  we  shall  perform  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  some  of  our  readers  by  extracting  vyhat  Mr.  Baily  says 
on  the  Siubjectof  this  society. 

*  By  its  constitjition,  the  assured  are  mutual  assiirers  one  to 
the  other ;  and  participate  equally  in  all  the  profits  and  advan- 
tages of  the  concern.  These  profits  are  estimated  from  certain 
periodical  valuations  of  all  the  claims  upon  the  society,  com- 
pared with  its  present  assets.  One  ikivd  of  the  #lear  suiplus 
stock  is  tLen  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  the  permanency  and  future 
seclirity  of  the  concern.  But,  the  remaining  two  thirds  are 
divided  amongst  the  assured  ;  and  the  amount  of  each  person's 
«hare  (oslimatcd  in  proportion  to  the  time  that  he  has  been  a 
member)  is  added  to  his  policy:  so  that  his  representatives  will » 
at  his  decease,  probably  receive  considerably  more  than  the 
original  sum  insured.  That  this  has  hitherto  been  the  case  wili 
appear  fro»;i  the  following  statement : 

*  In  the  year  178^,  the  addition  of  1^  per  cent  on  the  stim 
assured y  which  had  been,  made  to  the  claims  in  1782,  foi-  every 
anmial  payment  prior  to  that  year,  was  increased  to  2^  percent. 
In  the  years  179),  1703,  and  ;17J>5,  still  further  additions  were 
made ;  amounting  together  to  4  per  cent.  In  the  year  1800, 
^mother  addition  of  2  per  cent  was  made  to  the  claims:  and  we 
have  just  seen  a  still  further  bonus  declared,  of  2|  per  cent 
per  annum,  on  all  claims  from  assurances  effected  before  De- 
cember 7,  1809.  So  that,  at  this  time,  the  assurances  of  the 
year  1800  are  increased  by  tJie  addttioji  of  25  per  cent;  those 
of  1790  arc  increased  by  86  j>er  cent;  those  of  1780  are  in- 
creased by  180  per  cent ;  those  of  1770  are  increased  by  290 
per  cent ;  and  those  €f(  1762  are  increased  by  378  per  cent. 
Or,  in  other  words,  (for  I  cannot  be  too  explicit  upon  this  im- 
|)ortant  subject),  the  executors  of  a  person  assured  at  this 
office  in  the  year  1800,  for  the  sum  of  £1000  only,  will  on  his 
decease  now  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  £1250:  but,  if  the  assu- 
rance has  been  effected  in  1790,  thev  will  be  entitled  to  £1860 : 
if  in  1780,  to  £2800 :  if  in  1770,  to  £3900 :  and  if  in  1762 
(Vvhen  the  society  was  first  estal)lished)  they  will  be  entitled  td 
the  enormous  sum  of  £4780.  Now,  at  no  other  office  (with  the 
exception  of  the  partial  advantages  derived  from  assuring  at 
one  or  two  of  the  societies  hereafter  mentioned)  would  the  ex- 
ecutors be  entitled  to  receive  a  shilling  more  than  the  sura  of 
£1000  originally  assured.  Surely  theso,  facts  speak  sufficiently 
for  themselves ;  and  show,  most  decidedly,  the  impolicy  of  as^ 
45uring  at  those  offices  whose  sole  object  is  gain,  and  who  con- 
sequently make  no  return  of  their  immense  premiums. 

*  JBut  aa  iiijport^at  alteration  in  the  plan  of  ihis  society  lidt 
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tf  cently  Wen  madt',  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  at  tb* 
General  Court  held  December  7,  1B09 ;  where  it  was  resolved 
that  in  future  tlie  udditiou  of  2  per  cent  on  tlie  sum  assured 
should  be  made  to  each  existing  policy  at  the  end  of  every  pear, 
for  the  next  10  years  :  at  the  end  of  which  period  another  va- 
hiatiou  is  to  take  place,  when  the  surplus  profits  of  the  society 
(after  allowing  for  the  bonus  just  alluded  to)  will  he  divided 
amongst  the  exibtino:  policies,  in  the  usual  manner.  So  nume- 
rous  ho\>'ever  wei-c  the  applications  for  admission  into  the  so- 
ciety, on  this  proposal  being  made  known  to  the  public,  that  it 
was  thought  necessary  and  proper  to  an»end  it.  At  the  next 
General  Court  (December  19,  1809)  it  was-  therefore  resolved 
to  limit  this  advantage  to  the  persons  already  assured  at  the 
office,  and  to  such  claims  only  as  should  arise  prior  to  the  next 
division  of  profits.  Consequently,  by  this  new  plan,  the  ex- 
ecutors of  a  person  already  assured  at  this  othce  will  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  (in  addition  to  any  other  bonus  which  may  have 
been  already  declared)  2  per  cent  (on  the  original  sum  assured) 
for  every  year  which  has  transpired  since  the  date  of  the  last 
division  of  protits  and  the  time  of  his  death.  But,  this  benefit 
is  not  yet  extended  to  members  effecting  assurances  subsequent 
to  the  date  above  mentioned, 

*  The  proceedings  of  this  society  have  hitherto  been  founded 
on  a  firm  and  durable  basis  ;  and  the  Directors  have,  in  their 
management  of  it,  shown  the  greatest  prudence  and  discretion. 
Guiding  themselves  by  the  light  of  mathematical  science  (with- 
out whidi  no  establishment  of  this  kind  can  be  ever  upheld) 
they  have  taken  no  step  which  can  at  all  hazard  its  permanency 
or  safety :  *  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  same  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion in  the  future  conduct  of  its  members,  the  society  ha* 
provided  by  certain  laws,  "  That  no  allowance  to  claimants 
shall  e\'er  be  made  without  a  previous  investigation  of  its  af- 
fairs, ahd  the  concurrence  of  four  fifths  of  it^  members  at 
three  successive  General  Courts ;  and  also  that  such  allowance 
shall  in  no  instance  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  clear  surplus  stock 
of  the  society."  By  these  restrictions,  as  far  as  human  pre- 
caution can  operate,  the  danger  of  intemperate  measures  is 
avoided :  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  an  insHtution, 
founded  on  such  liberal  principles,  and  defended  by  sT:ch  whole- 
some provisions,  will  not  only  be  secure,  but  continue  to  im- 
prove in  credit  and  prosperity/ 

Tlie  public  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Baily  for  this  useful 
publication,  in  which  he  has  clearly  exposed  the  fraudulent  views 
and  delusive  promises  of  some  of  the  numerous  assurance  com- 
panies which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years  to  prey 
OD  the  credulous  and  the  ignorant. 
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Art.  I. — On  National  Education.  Ei/  George  Ensor, 
Esq.  Author  of  '  Natiotial  Governments^  '  Independent 
Man^-  and  '  Principles  of  3Ioralitj/.'  London,  Long- 
man, ISIJ,  8vo.  9s. 

THE  present  times  are  distinguished  by  a  wisli,  which 
seems  generally  felt,  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  to  render  universal  tlie  groat  blessing  of  edu- 
cation. Formerly  truth  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
a  sort  of  Quack  Medicine,  which  was  to  be  kept  a  secret 
for  the  benefit  of  the  possessor.  There  was  a  jealousy  of 
knowledge,  which  made  the  ignorance  of  one  part  of  the 
conmiunity  considered  as  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  This 
jealousv  still  exists  amongst  a  particular  class  of  persons, 
who  think  that  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  would 
unfit  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  for  the  common  duties  of 
life,  and  lead  to  the  total  disorganization  of  society. 

Those  governments,  which  have  an  interest  distinct  froui 
that  of  the  people,  cannot  but  be  anxious  to  keep  the 
people  in  ignorance,  because  ignorajice  may  more  easily 
be  rendered  the  pliant  tool  of  political  artifice.  Where 
knowledge  is  widely  diffused,  public  opinion  will  soon  ac- 
quire a  force  sufficient  to  moderate  that  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  Where  the  people  are  imbruted  in  igno- 
rance, the  iniquity  of  government  may  readily  be  con- 
cealed in  mystery,  and  rendered  i»npenetrable  to  the  vul- 
gar eye ;  but  where  the  intellectual  faculties  of  men  are 
invigorated  by  exercise,  the  veil  of  state-craft  will  readily 
be  turned  aside,  and  men  will  discover  the  knavery  and 
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imposture,  the  avarice  and  ambition  which  lurk  behind 
the  scenes.  They  will  perceive  that  their  blood,  their 
industry,  and  their  happiness,  have  been  made  the  sport 
of  barbarity  and  vice. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  priests  are  more  anxious* 
to  perpetuate  the  rei^^n  of  ignorance  than  any  other  order 
of  men.  Ignorance  has  been  their  delight,  because  it  has 
been  their  gain.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  has,  at  the 
f^ame  time,  favoured  the  indolence  of  the  priest ;  for  in 
proportion  as  the  people  are  besotted  with  superstition, 
the  priest  is  exempted  from  the  painful  toil  of  intellectual 
culture  and  learned  investigation.  The  clergy  will  always 
be  found  to  be  more  or  less  learned  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  less  degree  of  learning  amongst  the  laity.  In 
proportion  as  we  educate  the  people,  we  add  an  increased 
stimulus  to  the  mental  improvement  of  the  priest. 

We  might  readily  exemplify  these  remarks  by  referring 
to  the  state  of  the  clergy  before,  and  since  the  reformation. 
The  reformation,  in  proportion  as  it  enlightened  the  laity, 
excited  the  clergy  to  add  to  their  stock  of  information. 
When  the  sacred  books  were  no  longer  locked  up  in  a 
dead  language,  people  in  general  began  to  reason  on  their 
contents ;  and  every  man  i^ecame  ready  to  form  an  opi- 
nion of  his  own  on  subjects,  on  which  he  had  been  taught 
that  it  was  profanation  not  to  assent  to  the  notions  of  his 
spiritual  guides.    When  the  gates  of  scriptural  knowledge 
were  thrown  open,  too  wide  to  be  ever  closed  again,  the 
members  of  the  hierarchy,  who  could  no  longer  shroud 
their  doctrines  in  the  idiom  of  an  unknown  tongue,  en- 
deavoured to  repress  the  right  of  individual  judgment  by 
the  barrier  of  articles  an3  creeds.     They  allowed  the 
,  i^cripturee  to  be  read,  but  they  pretended  that  they  should 
be  read  only  under  the  dogmaticalguidance  of  their  inter- 
pretation; and  that  no  opinions  should  be  tolerated  which 
were  opposite  to  their  deductions.     Their  interpretations 
and  deductions,  embodied  in  creeds  and  articles,  were  re- 
presented as  an  infallible  rule ;  and  one  species  of  popery 
was  substituted  for  another. 

A  new  spiritual  domination  was  thus  erected .  in  the  re- 
formed churches,  in  which  there  was  for  many  years  a  ge- 
neral acquiescence,  or,  at  least,  which  was  only  faintly  arid 
partially  opposed.  But  the  time  seems  fast  approaching, 
when  men  will  no  longer  submit  to  this  usurpation  on  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  when  they  will  no  longer  suffer 
their  opinions  on  the  most  important  points  of  belief  tp 
be  bound  down  to  the  precise  standard  of  those  of  their 
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predecessors,  who  lived  in  an  aje  of  comparative  barba- 
rism, ignorance,  and  superstition.  This  intellectual  thral- 
dom, which  has  been  too  long  endured,  will  be  ultimately 
destroyed  by  the  spirit  of  inrtuiry  which  is  gone  abroad, 
by  the  ardent  exertions  of  philanthropists  of  all  sects  and 
parties,  to  instruct  the  people,  to  teach  them  not  to  give  a 
blind  assent  to  opinions  which  they  do  not  understand,  or 
to  think  that  there  is  any  virtue  in  an  implicit  submission 
to  any  human  authority  in  matters  of  religious  Ijelief. 
This  emancipation  of  the  public  mind  from  an  overwhelm- 
ing spiritual  domination,  is  one  of  the  great  blessings  which 
will  soonei*  or  later  result  from  the  recent  attempt  to  edu- 
cate the  poor. 

Teach  men  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  and  they  will 
mount  hi«;her  in  the  intellectual  scale.  Instruct  them  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
they  will  exercise  the  thinking  faculty  on  those  great 
questions  which  are  intimately  connected  with  their  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interests.  The  fabric  of  despotism  and 
of  superstition  will  vanish  as  a  dream ;  and  men  will 
wonder  at  the  bondage  which  they  once  endured,  and  the 
absurdities  which  they  once  revered.  No  longer  bowed 
to  the  earth  by  the  double  yoke  of  tyranny  and  supersti- 
tion, they  will  once  more  look  erect  to  Heaven ;  and  every 
individual  will  enjoy  the  conscious  feeling  that  providenee 
did  not  design  him  for  a  slave  either  in  body  oi*  m  mind. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  intellectual  ciilturi^ 
should  ever  be  thus  far  advanced,  men  will  be  rendered 
totally  unfit  for  the  conimon  duties  of  life  ;  that  our  fields 
will  be  untilled  and  no  peasant  left  to  hold  the  plough. 
But  we  are  to  consider  that  those  who  are  occupied  in  the 
humbler  offices  of  agricultural  or  manufacturing  industry, 
do  not  engage  in  them  from  choice  but  necessity.  There 
is  no  person,  whether  literate  or  illiterate,  who  would  not 
be  wlmt  is  called  a  gentleman,  if  he  had  the  means.  Bui 
the  world  is  so  constituted,  that  however  general  know- 
ledge may  become,  the  necessity  of  labour  must,  in  a  large* 
portion  of  the  community,  overpower  the  propensity  to. 
idleness.  However  great  and  universal  knowledge  may, 
in  any  future  period  be,  it  will  not  prevent  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  though  a  man  may  be  a  philosopher,  and  ad-, 
dieted  to  contemplation,  he  must  still  be  under  the  sway 
of  those  appetites,  the  gratification  of  whiqh  is  connected 
with  self-preservntion.  When  tlie  alternative  comes  that 
a  man  must  either  work  or  stai*ve,  there  can  be  liltle  doubt 
which  he  will  x»e!^t  eveft  thoua'h  he  irtAv  ha\'6  leaf'ne<l  (o 
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read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  and  what  is  more,  to  dis- 
cuss the  momentous  questions  of  politics  and  religion. 
Hunger  is  sufficiently  potent  to  compel  any  individual  to 
work  tor  food  when  he  cannot  obtain  food  w  ithout  work. 
Into  whatever  form  the  political  institutions  of  man  may 
hereafter  be  cast,  they  cannot  be  so  disposed  as  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  agricultural  toil ;  and  the  same  causes 
which  produce  a  supply  of  men  to  till  the  earth  now,  will 
not  cease  to  operate  in  all  periods  of  after  time.  Men 
may  indeed  hereafter  exercise  their  industry  under  more 
favourable  circumstances:  and  while  the  actual  toil  may 
be  less,  the  emolument  may  be  more.  A  greater  portion 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  may  be  appropriated  to  him  by 
whom  they  arc  produced. 

The  supposition  theretbre  that  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge will  totally  subvert  the  constitution  of  society,  or 
totally  annihilate  the  laborious  class  of  husbandmen  and 
artificers,  is  fallncious  and  absurd.  We  must  besides  add 
that  as  ar  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  an 
art  does  not  unfit  men  for  the  performance,  but  tends  to 
promote  practical  proliciency,  peasants  and  mechanics  are 
not  likely  to  be  indisposed  to  the  observance  of  the  several 
relative  and  social  duties  in  proportion  as  they  are  ac- 
quainted with  their  obligations,  and  are  taught  rightly  to 
appretiate  their  importance.  Vice  and  Idleness  are  two 
sisters,  and  both  are  the  children  of  Ignorance ;  but  Know- 
ledge is  the  parent  both  of  Virtue  and  of  Industry. 

Mr.  Ensor,  p.  13,  very  properly  notices  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Colquhoun  to  restrict  the  education  of  the  poor  within 
the  narrowest  limitations.  '  He  (Colquhoun)  would,' 
says  Mr.  Ensor,  '  permit  the  people  to  learn  what  Vvas 
absolutdj/  nccessarj/  ;  and  on  the  same  principle  he  would 
probably  feed  them  on  bread  and  water.' 

We  are  so  far  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Colquhoun,  that 
the  people  cannot  be  taught  too  little,  that  we  think  they 
cannot  be  taught  too  much.  The  more  they  know,  the 
less  likely  are  they  to  make  a  bad  use  of  what  they  know*. 
The  more  men  know,  the  more  humble  they  usually  be- 
come. The  more  conscious  are  they  of  their  imperfections 
and  their  ignorance. 

In  another  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Ensor,  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn says,  that  '  sciejice  a?id  learning,  if  universalli/  dif- 
fused, would  speedily  overturn  the  best  constituted  govern' 
ment  on  earth.'  Whatever  Mr.  Colquhoun  may  think,  we 
are  certain  that  the  tree  of  knowledge  does  not  bear  those 
fruits  of  anarchy  and  insubordination  which  he  asserts. 
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Knowledge  rendcTs  mm  tractable,  and  submissive  to  civil 
ordiiiances,  in  all  cases  where  tliose  ordinances  are  founded 
upon  reason,  and  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  promote  the 
public  happiness.  Where  the  people  indeed  are  generally 
enlightened,  it  will  be  necessary  for  governments  to  be 
just.  But  does  Mr.  Colquhoun  mean  that  tjie  ignorance 
of  the  people  is  necessary  to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the  in- 
j ustice  of  the  go veniment  ? 

*  What  greater  contradiction  can  be  uttered/  says  Mr.  Eusor, 
<  than  that  the  best  constituted  government  nuist  fall,  (unless  th* 
best  be  extremely  bad)  if  knowledge  were  universally  diffused? 
How  can  citizens  fully  appretiate  the  advantages  of  an  active  po- 
lice, of  wise  laws,  of  conscientious  judges,  of  expert  and  upright 
•governors,  if  they  want  intelligence,  if  their  minds  be  uncultivated 
and  unimproved?' 

The  moral  order  of  society  is  the  basis  from  which  every 
good  political  constitution  must  spring.  This  moral  order 
consists  in  the  general  observance  of  temperance,  truth, 
honesty,  and  other  virtues,  in  the  general  intercourse  of 
life.  iBut  how  is  this  moral  order  likely  to  be  subverted 
by  the  instruction  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  to 
be  improved  and  perfected  by  the  instruction  of  the  people  ? 
Or  will  it  be  said  by  the  advocates  of  ignorance  that  men 
are  moral  in  proportion  as  they  are  ignorant,  aiid  that  their 
performance  of  their  duty  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  their  inca- 
pacity of  understanding  it  ? 

*  For  what  reason,'  says  Mr.  Ensor,  *  should  a  universal  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  disorganize  or  unsettle  any  commonwealth, 
which  deserved  to  remain  undisturbed  ]  Is  it  insinuated,  that  it 
would  enable  the  lower  orders  to  equal  the  higiier,  by  afford- 
ing them  means  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ?' 

We  would  ask,  is  not  knowledge  an  infinite  series  of 
truths  ?  Can  any  man  ever  know  all  that  is  to  be  known ; 
Does  any  degree  of  proficiency  in  knowledge  amongst 
the  poor  therefore  furnish  any  just  grounds  for  the  alarms 
of  avarice  or  the  emotions  of  jealousy  amongst  the  richf 

In  all  states  of  society,  and  under  all  the  forms  of  which 
political  institutions  are  susceptible,  the  opportunities  of 
acquiring  knowledge  which  belong  to  tlie  rich,  must 
greatly  outnumber  those  which  are  the  lot  of  the  poor. 
For  the  constitution  of  the  world  is  such,  that  we  might 
almost  as  well  endeavour  to  destroy  the  distinctions  of  day 
and  night,  as  to  abolish  those  of  rich  and  poor.  If  the 
poor,  by  the  means  of  the  Lancastrian  plan  of  instruction, 
or  by  any  other  means,  be  raised  one  or  two  degrees  in 
the  scale  of  knowledge,  those  who  are  more  wealthy^  have 
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opportunities  of  rising  still  higher,  and  of  keeping  as  mnch 
above  the  level  of  a  civilized  and  enlightened,  as  they 
have  now  above  a  rude  and  illiterate  poor.  However  wise 
therefore,  or  even  philosophical  the  people  may  become, 
as  long  as  their  superiors  in  affluence  or  rank  become  more 
iWse  and  philosophical,  the  present  inequalities  of  the 
social  schenie,  for  which  such  trembling  apprehensions  are 
entertained  by  infatuated  alarmists,  would  still  remain. 
The  whole  would  be  improved,  but  there  would  be  no  less 
actual  disparity  in  the  particular  parts  than  at  present,  if 
all  were  improved  in  the  same  degree. 

*  Suppose,'  says  oiir  able  author,  *  that  general  learning 
rehdered  the  peo})le  more  apt  to  feel,  and  more  active  to  re- 
press, even  imaginary  evils.  What  then?  If  learning  be  the 
bane,  it  is  the  antidote  also.  The  well-educated  and  enlight- 
ened are  never  dangerous  to  any  tolerable  government ;  while 
the  ignorant  are  dangerous  to  all.' 

,  That  public  peace  which  is  the  result  of  ignorance,  is 
rather  the  sleep  of  death  than  the  serenity  of  life.  It  is 
the  stagnation  of  thought,  the  torpor  o^  the  brain,  the 
chilled  quiescence  of  all  the  best  faculties  of  the  soul. 
But  that  peace,  which  is  the  product  of  knowledge,  is  full 
of  activity  and  cheerfulness.  The  heart  of  man  is  illu- 
mined with  the  sunshine  of  joy  ;  and  all  the  best  affections 
exert  their  efforts  to  enliven  the  scene. 

The  government,  which  subsists  only  by  the  ignorance 
and  the  misery  of  its  subjects,  must  finally  become  a  prey 
to  that  anarchy  and  destruction,  which  Mr.  Colquhoun 
seems  to  think  more  likely  to  be  produced  by  ^  knowledge 
universally  diffused.'  But  such  a  government,  as  we  have 
just  mentioned,  arms  all  the  most  malignant  passions 
against  itself;  and  the  longer  they  are  suppressed,  the 
more  terrible  will  be  the  violence  when  it  bursts  its 
bounds.  '  Liberty,  without  wisdom,'  according  to  a  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Ensor,  '  is  power  uncontrolled ;  and  superstition 
is  only  restrained  from  inflicting  exterminating  vengeaflce 
by  its  inability.' 

•  If  the  people  be  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  debased,  what 
signify  the  wisest  laws?'  *  *  «  <  Education,  and  its  conse- 
quence, instruction,  when  disseminated  among  all  the  citizen^  of 
a  state,  acts  as  an  universal  monitor.' 

We  will  add  that  whilst  it  forms  a  solid  and  durable 
l)asis  for  the  best  government,  it  tends  to  soflen  the  fero- 
city, and  to  improve  the  conduct  of  the  worst.    All  g<v 
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vcrnment  must,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  accommodate 
itself  to  the  public  sentiment.  But  how  different  is  the 
public  sentiment  amongst  a  rude  and  a  ciiltivated  people  ? 

*  What  are  laws  without  morals  V  exclaimed  a  Roman  poet. 
*  But  I  ask,*  says  Mr.  Ensor,  *  what  are  morals  vvitliout  educa- 
iioii  1  A  baseless  fabric.  How  can  men  be  moral,  who  are  net 
principled  in  rectitude?  Where  people  are  reared  remissly,  the 
state  abounds  with  criminals ;  while  on  tlie  contrary,  where  they 
are  well  educated,  crimes  rarely  occur.  Howard  found  few 
criminals  comparatively  in  Sulsserland  and  Scotland ;  which 
he  attributed  to  the  more  regular  education  of  tlie  lower  orders 
of  the  people;  and  Bradford  also  attributes  the  same  conse- 
quence in  New  England  to  the  same  cause.' 

The  performance  of  moral  duty  may  indeed  in  particular 
cases  be  produced  by  compulsion,  or  the  dread  of  punish- 
ment ;  or  it  may  be  the  result  of  habit,  independent  of 
information.  But  that  moral  agency,  which  is  most  the 
object  of  commendation  and  of  recompense,  and  on  which 
most  reliance  can  be  placed  in  circumstances  of  tempta- 
tion, supposes  that  rational  preference  of  virtue  to  vice, 
which  arises  from  a  just  discrimination  of  the  conse- 
quences, and  is  the  effect  not  of  instinct  but  of  education. 
And  who  would  prefer  the  forced,  though  orderly  move- 
ments of  a  machine,  to  the  pure  and  upright  vobtions  of 
a  cultivated  mind  ? 

Mr.  Ensor  very  justly  ascribes  to  education  those  dif- 
ferences of  national  character,  which  less  profound  in- 
quirers impute  to  climate,  and  other  physical  causes. 

*  The  Roman  boys  were  eminently  prudent;  which,  Polybius 
says,  many  attributed  to  their  generation.  This  impertinence 
the  historian  has  censured,  and  at  the  same  time  rightly  referred 
their  prudence  to  their  education.  It  is  not  however  in  the 
manners  of  children  that  the  effects  of  education  are  most  ma- 
nifest ;  but  in  those  of  men ;  when  early  impressions  through 
time  have  become  fixed  and  habitual.  In  such  circumstances  it 
might  be  said*  of  them  in  the  reply  of  Aristippus  to  one  avIio 
asked  him  what  advantages  philosophers  had  over  other  meil, 
*  that  were  there  no  laws,  they  would  act  justly.'  And  how  is 
philosophy  to  be  obtained  except  by  education,  which  of  course 
comprehends  literature?  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  ancients 
inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Orpheus,  that  he  was  the  inventor 
equally  of  letters  and  wisdom/ 

Mr.  Ensor  next  exhibits  some  brief  sketches  of  the  edu- 
cation that  was  practised  by  the  Spartans,  the  Athenians, 
lihe  Persians,  and  the  Chinese.   He  then  treats  of  endowed 
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schools  of  various  descriptions  in  England  and  Ireland. 
He  begins  with  Ireland,  where  he  sajs,  that  the  ^  bad 
things  of  England  are  uniformly  debased;  and  first  of  the 
Irish  charter-schools,  which  of  bad  things  are  the  worst/ 
It  appears  from  a  report  of  a  board  of  education  on  the 
state  of  the  schools  of  Ireland,  that  there  are  thirty-nine 
charter-schools  in  that  country,  which  afford  instruction 
only  to  about  two  thousand  two  hundred  bojs  and  girls, 
and  yet  cost  the  nation  near*fifty  thousand  pounds  a  jear. 
For  this  sum  we  suppose  tjiat  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland  might  be  educated  on  the  Lancastrian  plan.     But 
Mr.  Lancaster  would  not  employ  his  talents  in  extermi- 
nating, nor  lend  Iiis  aid  to  exterminate  the  Catholic  faith, 
nor  the  fiiith  of  any  sect  in  Christendom.     Mr.  Edgeworth, 
who  seems  latterly  to  have  obtained  some   new  light  into 
the  depths  of  theology,  says  that  '  the  absurdities  of  Po- 
pery are  so  glaring,  that  to  be  hated  they  need  but  be 
seen.'      'How  are  they  to  be   seen,'   says   Mr.   Ensor; 
'  Does  he  mean  by  viewing  them   through  the  lens  of  a 
dogmatist?'     If  the  absurdities  of  popery  be  so  palpably 
obvious  as  this  great  judge  of  polemics,  Mr.  Edgeworth 
has  declared,  how  happens  it  that  the  two   millions  of 
Irish  Catholics,  who  are  certainly  not  wanting  in  perspi- 
cacity, shoidd  never  yet  have  seen  the  absurdity  which  is 
affirmed  to  be  so  manifest  ?     But  it  appears  that  the  bribe 
even  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  the  Irish  Catholics  open   their  eyes  to  behold  the 
chimeras  and  delusions  of  their  ecclesiastical  communion. 

•  To  expose  the  baseness  of  education/  says  Mr.  Ensor,  *  in 
tljese  (Irish,  proselyting)  schools,  two  extracts  from  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  will  he  sufficient.  **  Wheii  parents  art 
permitted  to  visit  thtif-  children  nho  arc  conjijud  in  them,  the 
master  or  mistress  is  always  to  be  present.' 

And  again, 

'*  But  the  avowed  object  of  the  present  society  being  to  educate 
children  intrusted  to  its  care  in  the  established  religion,  when- 
ever the  object  is  likely  to  be  interrupted  by  the  interference  of 
the  parents,  the  child  is  removed  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  parents'  residence  to  a  more  distant  school.'  What  a  view 
of  education  does  this  present !  why  the  Jews  did  not  treat 
their  proselytes,  who  were  Gentiles,  worse  than  these  Protes- 
tants treat  their  fellow-christians  and  fellow-citizens.' 

The  above  certainly  furnishes  a  most  delectable  picture 
of  the  tender  mercies  of  a  proselyting  spirit,  when  it 
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mingles  itself  with  any  measures  of  political  administra- 
tion. The  connection  of  parent  and  child  is  totally  dis- 
solved. And  for  what?  Only  that  the  child  may  profess 
a  creed  of  a  ditFerent  hue  from  that  of  the  father.  Thus 
the  course  of  christian  instruction  is  begun  by  a  deliberate 
violation  of  the  fifth  commandment.  But,  perhaps,  it  is 
thought  by  these  sticklers  for  creeds,  that  a  profession  of 
faith  in  thirty-nine  contradictory  articles  is  of  more  value 
than  all  the  charities  of  life. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Ensor  in  his  strictures  on  the 
Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  on 
the  vindication  of  the  first  by  the  learned  tutor  of 
Oriel  College.  Mr.  Ensor*s  main  objection  is,  that  in  these 
institutions,  those  parts  of  knowledge  are  untaught,  which 
the  citizens  of  a  free  state  ought  particularly  to  learn. 
But  we  must  do  Mr.  Ensor  the  justice  to  say,  that  his  re- 
marks seem  not  to  be  influenced  by  malevolence  or  resent- 
ment. The  love  of  truth,  we  have,  no  doubt,  unifonnly 
directs  his  pen ;  and  as  this  virtuous  independence  of  mind 
is  a  rare  and  estimable  quality,  it  ought  to  procure  a  can- 
did and  patient  hearing  even  when  he  attacks  somp  of  our 
fondest  prepossessions.  The  following  is  a  noble  senti- 
ment, and  if  it  were  generally  practised,  a  great  and  happy 
change  would  soon  take  place  in  the  moral  state  of  man. 
^  Man's  first  homage  is  to  truth  ;  and  he  who  swerves  from 
truth  by  saying  less  or  more  than  he  believes,  breaks  his 
fealty  to  his  superior  lord.' 

Whilst  Mr.  JEnsor  objects  to  the  plan  of  study  pursued 
at  the  universities,  he  would  not  wish  the  Edinburgh  re- 
xiewers  invested  with  power  to  introduce  their  scale  of 
merit  into  those  venerable  institutions.  Mr.  Ensor  would 
not  place  Bentley  and  Porson  on  a  level  '  with  the  disco- 
verer of  a  neutral  salt.' 

Mr.  Ensor  next  considers  '  the  bad  effects  of  incor- 
porated Academies,  of  Boards,  and  of  the  pensions  and 
patronage  of  Kings,  Ministers,  and  legislatures  to  learning, 
liberty,  and  truth  !'  Mr.  Ensor  argues,  that  incorporated 
societies  do  not  contribute  much  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  that  they  tend  to  generate  an  esprit  de  corps 
which  causes  the  prejudices  of  individuals  to  be  adopted  as 
the  sentiments  of  the  body,  and  is  unfavourable  to  impartial 
investigation.  All  those  great  discoveries,  which  have  shed 
most  lustre  on  genius,  most  promoted  the  happiness  and 
meliorated  the  condition  of  man,  have  not  been  the  work 
of  incorporated  societies,  but  of  individual  sag-acity  and 
exertion. 
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Our  author  contends,  that. the  patronage  of  kings  and 
ministers  has  not  promoted  ,  literature  and  the  arts.  It 
appears  to  us,  that  though  this  patronage  does  not  promote 
the  growth  nor  increase  the  fruits  of  literature  and  the 
arts,  it  is,  at  least,  usefully  employed  in  rem\inerating 
those  whom  untoward  circumstances  have  involved  in  indi- 
gence and  misfortune.  To  procreate  genius  is  beyond 
its  power ;  but  it  may  be  of  great  avail  to  soothe  or  support 
in  poverty,  in  sickness,  or  in  age.  The  patronage  of 
kings  and  ministers  might  thus  be  very  beneficial,  if  it 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  Humanity.  At  present, 
while  there  is  but  little  of  the  thing  itself,  that  little  is  usu- 
ally only  a  sordid  intrigue  or  selfish  job,  a  truckling  of 
money  for  obsequious  servitude  or  nauseous  praise. 

Mr.  Ensor  well  remarks,  that  w  here  a  state  is  so  consti- 
tuted, that  men 

*  attain  estimation  and  power  according  to  their  acquisitions, 
they  must  improve  their  faculties.'  *  Were  the  people  treated 
decorously,  •  *  *  were  not  religion  added  to  the  many  civil 
causes  of  insult,  all  would  eagerly  learn  :  did  capacity  and  not 
wealth,  and  family,  and  believing,  and  baseness  appoint  to  all 
ofiices  of  emolument  and  consequence,  all  would  endeavour  to 
distinguish  themselves.' 

The  desire  of  knowledge  seems  as  much  the  appetite  of 
man's  nature  as  hunger  and  thirst,  or  the  desire  of  meat 
and  drink.  There  is  little  occasion,  therefore,  to  endea- 
vour to  force  learning  up,  as  long  as  no  force  is  used  to 
keep  it  do\m.  The  best  method  which  governments  can 
pursue  with  respect  to  scholarship,  is  that  which  they  have 
%o  often  been  urged  to  adopt  with  respect  to  commerce, — 
to  LET  IT  ALONE.  The  gi*adual  progress  of  civilization 
and  the  natural  course  of  events  will  lend  it  more  effectual 
encouragement  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  derive  from  the 
bounties  of  governments  or  the  contrivances  of  politicians. 

Where  governments  meddle  with  education,  it  will  be 
usually  found,  that  they  do  it  ^vith  the  hope  of  finding 
in  k  a  more  ready  expedient  for  enslaving  the  people  not 
only  in  body  but  in  mind.  The  present  state  of  France 
will  convince  us  to  what  an  extent  this  crafly  policy  of 
public,  instruct  ion  may  be  carried  and  the  despotic  pur- 
poses which  it  may  be  made  to  serve.  Mr.  E.  contends 
with  much  learning  and  ability,  that  neither  the  monarch 
nor  his  ministers  should  interfere  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  He,  at  the  same  time,  combats  some  of  the  notions 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth  on  this  important  subject  and  exposes 
some  of  the  defects  of  his  plan* 
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Mr.  Elisor  very  judiciously  points  out  the  education  of 
women  as  an  object  of  primary  attention  and  the  danger  of 
neglecting  it. 

*  The  education  of  women/  says  he,  *  should  be  regarded  for 
every  reason.  First,  for  their  own  sakes,  as  daughters  and  wives. 
Without  education,  woman's  attractions  seldom  extend  beyond 
the  beauty  of  her  youth  and  tlic  passions  of  h^r  husband.  It 
should  be  regarded  for  the  husband's  sake.  He  who  marries 
one  whose  mind  is  improved  like  his  own,  is  truly  mated,  and  his 
house  is  directed  by  a  double  wisdom.  An  educated  wife  (I  do 
not  mean  one  of  modish  education,  for  this  teaches  idleness  with 
much  trouble,  and  at  great  expence),  is  the  cause  of  order  and 
economy,  and  ease  and  happiness.  The  wife's  endowments  im- 
prove the  husband's  temper,  and  her  pursuits  add  charms  and 
activity  to  his.  The  education  of  woman  should  also  be  regarded 
independently  of  herself  and  her  husband,  purely  in  respect 
to  her  children,  if  indeed  any  benefit  can  be  acquired  by  parent 
or  child  without  communicating  good  to  both.  In  all  countries, 
children  in  their  earliest  and  most  susceptible  years  are  neces- 
sarily committed  to  women,  and  in  some  their  preparatory  edu- 
cation is  wholly  consigned  to  them,  as  among  the  Romans,  as 
also  in  the  times  of  chivalry,  the  child  destined  to  knighthood 
remained  till  seven  years  old  under  the  care  of  women.  But  it 
is  not  merely  noble  matrons  who  may  confer  on  men  the  greatest 
advantages  by  initiating  them  in  truth  and  wisdom ;  the  poorest 
women,  as  nurses  and  servants,  have  often  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity to  injure  or  improve  the  first  patrician's  son  in  the  common- 
wealth. As  she  has  been  taught  she  will  teach,  and  thence  good 
or  evil,  reason  or  prejudice,  wiU  be  irretrievably  impressed  on 
the  infant's  mind.' 

In  that  species  of  education  >vhich  is  made  accessible  to 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  care  should  certainly 
be  taken  to  teach  that  which  is  ^  generally  useful,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  what  is  useful  may  be  attained  by  the 
greatest  number.  Consequently  the  cheapness  of  learning 
IS  an  object  of  cliief  importance.*  Mr.  Ensor  is  now  natu- 
rally led  to  bestow  some  attention  upon  the  plans  of  edu- 
cation which. are  so  well  known  under  the  names  of  Dr. 
Bell  and  of  Mr.  Lancaster ;  but  we  shall  pass  over  this 
subject  for  the  present,  and  reserve  it  for  the  conclusion  of 
this  article,  as  we  intend  to  bestow  on  it  a  more  particular 
attention. 

Mr.  Ensor  is  '  unfriendly  to  ^ny  forced  contribution  for 
the  erection  or  maintenance  of  schools.'  We  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  national  education  will  be  much  better  promoted 
by  voluntary  contributions  than  by  compulsory  imposts. 
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Would  our  hospitals  be  so  well  managed,  if  they  were  sup-, 
ported  bj  a  direct  tax,  as  they.are,  at  present,  by  the  spon- 
taneous aid  of  tlie  beneficent  ?     The  same  remark  may  l)e 
applied  to  schools  or  hospitals  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poor.    The   more   enlightened  the  opulent  become,  the 
more  they  will  find  it  for  i\\Q\r  interest  that  the  poor  should 
be  enlightened  too.    J^et  public  instruction  be  left  to  vo- 
luntary beneficence  rather  than  become  the  object  of  poli- 
iical  management.    The  English  poor  laws  are  already  suf- 
ficiently burthensome,  without  any  additional  impositions. 
Mr.  Ensor  says,  p.  204,  that  education  '  is  not  valuable 
if  it  cannot  purchase  its  own  advantage.'     We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  like  other  spe- 
cies of  cultivation,  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
demand,  and  the  author  thinks,  tliat  the  wise  way  is  to  let 
education  advance  according  to  the  demand.    This  is  the 
way  to  put  nothing  out  of  its  place,  but  to  let  the  social 
fabric  be  proportionably  improved  and  beautified  in  every 
pari. 

Our  benevolent  author  is  no  friend  to  birch,  as  an  intel- 
lectual stimulant.  He  is  unwilling  that  flogging  should  be 
f'mployed  in  the  discipline  of  education,  and  he  thinks,  that 
it  can  answer  no  end  except  %o  render  bojs  callous  to  bo- 
dily pain.     Might  he  not  have  added,  that  it  tends  to  de- 
base the  mind  and  to  fit  the  sentiments  for  servitude  ?    Se- 
verity is  not  the  best  way  to  manage  either  men  or  boys. 
All  winning  means  should  be  employed  in  the  education  of 
youth  '  that  are  not  dishonest,  for  what  deviates  from  rec- 
titude is  inapplicable  to  any  honourable  purpose.'     Those 
who  are  entrusted  with'  the  sacred  office  of  instruction, 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  by  any  injudicious  treat- 
ment to  destroy  that  sensibility  to  shame  which  is  such  an 
amiable  feature  in  the  juvenile  character,  and  the  total 
want  of  which  marks  the  last  stage  in  the  process  of  human 
depravation.     In  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Ensor's  book,  we 
find  many  very  good  practical  remarks  on  education,  il- 
lustrated, in  his  usual  manner,  by  the  fruits  of  much  and 
various  reading.     We  will  now  return  to  give  some  time 
to  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster. 

Both  Ihese  gentlemen  seem .  anxious  to  claim  the  praise 
of  an  extraordinary  discovery.  But,  though  the  real  practi- 
cal merits  of  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lancaster  differ  very  much  in 
magnitude,  the  high  claims  of  discovery  belong  not  to  one 
more  thanto  the  other.  Both  are  indebted  for  i\ve\v  discover  1/ 
or  their  nexD  principle  of  instruction  to  the  ingenuity  of 
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their  predecessors  in  a  very  distant  age,  though  both  (and 
more  particuhuly  Mr.  Lancaster),  have  applied  it  on  a 
larger  scale  and  to  purposes  of  more  general  utility. 

What  is  called  the  '  Madrass  System,'  ay  far  as  it  con- 
sists in  copying  the  alphabet  in  sand,  or,  in  learning  read- 
ing and  writing  at  the  same  time,  has  been  practised  in 
Asia  from'  the  most  remote  period,  and  Mr.  JCnsor  has 
proved,  that  it  was  not  unknown  in  Greece  by  a  reference 
to  the  Protagoras  of  Plato.  We  may  also  remark,  that 
Phiiostratus  makes  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  writini^ 
in  sand.* 

*  Shaw  likewise  (Travel.^,  p.  194),  mentions  an  additional  ac- 
quisition by  tlie  Turkish  boys,  amon^  whohi  we  should  least  ex- 
pect a  conibiuation  of  this  kind.  He  says,  that  when  they  are 
about  six  years  old,  they  are  sent  to  school,  where  they  learn  to 
read,  write,  and  repeat  at  the  same  time.  They  make  no  use  of 
paper  ;  each  boy  writes  on  a  smooth  board  slightly  daubed  with 
whiting,  which  may  be  wiped  off  or  renewed  at  pleasure.  To 
teach  to  read  and  write  together  was  among  the  proposals  of 
Condorcet.' 

The  practice  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  at  the  same 
time  is  a  discoveiy  to  the  merit  of  which  Mr.  Lancaster  is 
certainly  as  much  entitled  as  Dr.  Bell,  and  Dr.  Bell  as 
Mr-  Lancaster.  With  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the 
'  Madrass  System,'  that  of  abridging  the  labour  of  the 
master  by  making  the  boys  teach  one  another,  this  is  a  dis- 
coverj/  oi'  rather  more  ancient  date  than  the  pedagogical 
labours  of  Dr.  Bell  at  Madrass.  What  school  ever  was 
therein  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  which  the 
master  has  not  occasionally  employed  the  elder  and  more 
learned  boys  to  teach  the  youjiger  and  more  ignorant? 
The  merit  of  Dr.  Bell  consists  not  in  having  made  a  tiezo 
discoverj/,  but  in  having  given  more  method,  more  consist- 
ency, and  extension  to  an  old  practice.  Dr.  Bell  has  con- 
verted an  occasional  usage  into  the  regular  routine  of  edu- 
cation. 

Much  praise  is  certainly  due  to  Dr.  Bell  for  this  im- 
provement in  the  mechanism  of  a  popular  school,  by  which 
the  labour  of  instruction  is  directed  with  more  benefit  both 
to  the  scholar  and  the  master.  The  scholar,  in  teaching 
others,  cannot  but  add  to  his  own  proficiency,  and  more 
scope  is  given  for  the  superintendence  and  a  wider  sphere 
opened  for  the  usefulness  of  the  master. 


^      *      *      *      y^a^u^i  ra-jTu,  wjTT.-g  oi  •T<*i'*?c  fv   t^    J.<«x.M,a.      Philostr.  life. 
ll.€.  22.  Ed.Olear.p.74, 
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But  the  praise  of  facilitating  the  mechanical  process  of 
education,  which  is  due  to  Dr.  Bell,  is  due  in  a  still  greater 
degree  to  Mr.  Lancaster.  The  various  details,  and  indeed 
the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Lancaster's  schools  are  greatlj 
superior  to  those  which  are  formed  on  the '  Madrass  System .' 
This  superiority  will  almost  immediately  strike  those  who 
have  seen  the  two.  There  is  an  air  of  cheerfulness  in  the 
schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster  which  is  not  so  visible  in  those 
of  Dr.  Bell.  * 

The  sensation  excited  by  the  view  of  the  schools 
which  have  more  immediately  branched  from  the  ^  Ma- 
drass System,^  is  tame,  and  dull  and  insipid  compared 
with  the  enlivening  joy  and  the  heartfelt  transport  which  are 
kindled  in  the  soul  wlien  we  contemplate  the  institutions 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lancaster  in  their  present  ef- 
fects and  their  future  probable  results.  We  do  not  indeed 
deny  but  that  what  h  called  '  Orthodoxy,'  may  have  more 
to  hope  from  the  schools  of  Dr.  Bell;  but  Humanity  and 
Truth  are  certainly  most  interested  in  those  of  Mr. 
Lancaster. 

Tlie  question  of  merit  between  Dr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Lan- 
caster can  be  fairly  decided  only  by  being  brought  to  the 
test  of  practical  usefulness.  Neither  of  tl>em  has  made 
any  signal  discozeri/^  nor  will  posterity  assign  to  either  the 
high  praise  of /«75e;?rt''ce  genius.  Dr.  Bell  appeai-s  to  us  to 
be  a  sort  of  dull  plodding  iwan.  Mr.  Lancaster  has^more 
elasticity  of  mind  and  more  foree  of  character.  But  both 
have  contributed  sometliing,  though  one  mu-ch  more  thutt 
the  otlier,  to  the  good  of  the  rising  generation. 

Tlie  scheme  of  education  which  is  recommended  by  Mr. 
Lancaster,  appears  to  us  to  predominate  in  utility  on  se- 
veral accounts,  principally  because  it  tends  to  keep  down 
tlmt  sectarian  narrow- mi ndeihiess  which  h  the  bane  of 
social  life,  and  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  charity  and  forbearance 
among  men  of  the  most  opposite  persuasions  and  the  most 
discordant  sentiments.  But  the  system  which  is  strenu- 
ously maintained  by  Dr.  Bell  and  his  friends  by  restricting 
men  exclusively  to  the  pale  of  one  communion,  tends  to 
produce  a  malignant  antipathy  towards  persons  of  a  dif- 
ferent creed  and  contrary  sentiments.  The  plan  of  Mi*. 
Lancaster  cannot  but  exert  a  benign  influence  on  the  heart, 
for  it  exercises  all  the  best  aifections  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  striking  diversities  of  theological  belief. 

That  Christianity  is  worthless  or  counterfeit  which  is  not 
mingled  with  the  spirit  of  universal  charity. .  This  charity 
thinketh  no  ill  of  its  neighbour's  faith  which  is  envelopei 
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in  the  lieart,  and  the  reality  or  the  affectation  of  which  is 
known  to  God  alone.  Charity  never  says  to  its  neig^hbour, 
I  will  consider  you  as  a  miscreant  and  an  outcast  if  you 
adopt  not  my  mode  of  worship  and  repeat  not  my  formu- 
lary of  belief.  Charity  is  rather  indifferent  to  modes  of 
faith.  It  heeds  them  not.  Where  true  beneficence  dwells 
in  the  soul,  a  diversity  of  relig;ious  belief  is  no  impediment 
to  its  openitions.  Is  this  charity  to  be  found  jnore  in  the 
schools  of  Dr.  IJell  or  of  Mr.  Lancaster  ? 

'Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy-laden, 
and  I  will  ^ive  you  rest/  were  the  vvonds  of  The  Inspired 
Teacher  to  the  criminal,  the  indigent,  and  unfortunate  of 
his  time.  And  they  speak  the  true  language  and  breathe 
the  true  spirit  of  commiseration.  Let  us  see  how  it  is 
copied  by  Mr.  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell.  The  exhortation 
of  Mr.  Lancaster  is  :  Come  unto  me  ye  children  of  igno- 
rance and  misfortune,  and  I  will  render  you  useful  and 
bappy  meral>ers  of  society,  teaching  you  fervently  to  adoro 
God  and  tenderly  to  love  one  another,  notwithstanding 
any  contrarieties  in  your  own  or  your  parents'  creeds.  The 
address  of  Dr.  Bell  is  in  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter:  Come 
to  me  all  ye  who  are  willing  to  profess  an  exclusive  creed, 
and  bow  down  your  hejids  in  ;:dasive  obedience  and  unin- 
quiring  credulity  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

It  has  been  strenuoivsly  urged,  tliat  the  established  clergy 
should  not  support  the  schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster^  because 
Mr.  Lancaster  does  not  exdusivdi/  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  establishment.  On  the  same  principle  of  reasoning, 
we  might  dissuade  the  clergy  from  subscribing  to  any  of 
the  Loiidon  hospitals,  because  those  hospitals  are  open  to 
the  sick  and  lame  of  all  sects,  and  do  not  require  the  poor 
sufferers,  previously  to  their  admission,  to  make  a  confes- 
sion of  feith  agreeable  to  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

Intellectual  charity  is  as  much  a  virtue  as  coi-poreal. 
To  minister  indeed  to  the  culture  of  the  mind  is  even  of 
higher  importance  than  any  other  act  of  beneficence :  but 
will  a  feeling  heart,  when  it  contributes  either  to  the  in- 
struction or  the  sustenance  of  the  poor,  insist  that  they 
shall  profess  their  adherence  to  a  particular  theological 
creed  before  they  are  relieved  ?  Is  a  minister  of  the  esta- 
blishment, whenever  he  meets  some  houseless  wretch  who 
solicits  an  alms,  to  desire  him  to  say  Amen  to  the  Athaiia- 
sian  creed  before  he  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his 
relief? 

The  schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster  are  founded  upon  the  tru«^ 
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principle  of  universal  charity.  They  are  open  to  the 
IGNORANT  OF  ALL  SECTS.  Bififotry  and  Intolerance  do 
not  stand  'sentry  at  the  door.  The  children  are  not  re- 
quired, like  those  of.  the  Irish  charity  schools,  to  forsake 
tlie  creed  of  their  ancestors  the  moment  they  are  admitted 
within  th^  walls. 

Mr.  Lancaster  neither  forces  his  own  creed  nor  any  par- 
ticular and  exclusive  creed  on  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 
No;  he  puts  the  Bible  into  their  hands,  where  they  may 
learn  that  points  of  practice  are  of  more  moment  than 
points  of  speculation,  and  that  to  do  to  others  as  they 
would  that  others  should  do  to  them,  is  the  whole  duty  of 
man.  As  far  as  the  thirty-nine  articles  are  contained  in  the 
Bible,  the  pupils  may  read  them  there;  but  if,  as  has  been 
supposed,  some  of  those  articles  are  not  to  be  found  in  that 
book,  are  the  Scriptures  to  be  banished  to  make  way  for 
the  articles,  or  are  the  articles  to  yield  the  precedence  to 
tlie  Scriptures  r  If  the  Scriptures  merit  the  precedence,  then 
Mr.  Lancaster  gives  it  where  it  is  due,  and  withholds  it 
where  it  is  not. 

The  prayer-book  of  the  establishment  contains  three 
creeds.  Is  Mr.  Lancaster  to  teach  one  or  all  of  these  ?  If 
he  is  to  teach  only  one,  which  is  he  to  choose  ?  If  he  is  to 
teach  them  all,  is  he  to  assert,  that  they  are  all  the  same, 
when  each  is  different  ?  Or  is  he  to  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple in  Jiis  schools,  that  truth  is  made  up  of  contradictions  ? 
Instead  of  encountering  these  absurdities,  does  not  Mr. 
Lancaster  act  more  like  a  wise  and  a  good  man,  more  like 
the  friend  of  righteousness  and  truth,  in  teaching  the  chil- 
dren under  his  care  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  learn  their 
duty,  than  in  puzzling  their  brains  with  a  labyrinth  of 
theologicalmctaphysics,  or  in  contracting  their  benevolence 
by  any  of  the  formularies  of  modern  orthodoxy  ? 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Lancaster  is  to  propagate  truth, 
to  promote  usefulness,  and  to  diffuse  charity ;  but  what  is 
the  object  of  his  opponents  ?  We  shall  leave  the  question 
to  be  answered  by  those  who  are  so  busy  in  elevating  their 
own  ambitious  and  mercenary  views  on  the  basis  of  exist- 
ing prejudices. 

Let  the  two  systems  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  Mr.  Lancaster  be 
appretiated  by  the  standard  of  scriptural  truth,  of  public 
utility,  or  of  their  different  tendencies  with  respect  to  thfx 
promotion  of  individual  happiness,  of  general  knowledge, 
and  of  national  liberty,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which 
the  preference  is  due.  Indeed  it  is  our  fixed  opinion,  that 
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there  ib  no  mote  com  pari  sDn  between  them  in  these  parti- 
culars than  between  the  light  of  tlie  sun  and  that  of  a  far- 
thing^ candle. 

The  brii^htest  R*atUro  in  th(?  reign  of  his  present  majesty 
is  the  free,  unsolicited  support  which  he  has  afforded  to  the 
schools  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  which  he  persisted  in  support- 
ing notwithstanding  the  subtle  intrigues  and  base  misrepre- 
sentations of  some  narrow-minded  bigots  and  alarmists,  to 
make  him  withdraw  his  approbation.  When  a  shade  is 
cast  over  the  other  events  of  his  reign,  or  when  many  of 
them  shall  be  the  objects  of  blame  rather  than  applause, 
when  the  voice  of  delusion  has  ceased,  and  the  tongue  of 
Flattery  is  crumbled  into  dust,  then  this  one  glorious  trait 
will  redeem  his  memory  from  detraction,  and  will  cause 
the  lover  of  hij5  species  to  cast  a  look  of  affection  on  his 
tomb. 


Art.  II. — The  Drmnalic  Worlds  of  John  Ford,  with  an  In- 
troduciion  and  Explanatori/  Aotes.  By  Henri/  Weber ^ 
Esq.  2  Vols.  8to.  pp.M.  419.  506.  Edinburgh,  Con- 
stable and  Co.  1811. 

Art.  III. — A  Letter  to  William  Gifford,  Esq.  on  the  late 
Edition  of  Foixl's  Plat/s,  chicfy  as  relating  to  Ben  Jon- 
son.  By  Octavius  Gilchrist,  Esq.  Svo.pp,  45.  London, 
Murray,  181  J. 

MCCH  of  the  labour  of  rcview^in^  the  former  of  these 
works  is  saved  by  the  author  of  the  latter,  which  is  in  fact 
a  critique,  or  what  We  call  a  recien),  of  Mr.  Weber's  book, 
quoad  the  editor's  charging  Ben  Jonson  with  enmity  to 
John  Ford,  a  contemporary  dramatist.  But  before  we 
plunge  into  the  thick  of  this' subject,  we  had  better  inform 
our  readers  who  Mr.  Weber  is,  and  who  John  Ford  was, 
taking  for  granted  only  their  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jon- 
son. The  editor  then  is,  we  understand,  by  birth  a  (yer- 
man,  residing  at  Edinburgh,  and  exercising  his  craft  with  a 
very  laudable  diligence,  but  with  rather  an  inferior  compe- 
tence so  to  exercise  it,  under  Mr.  Walter  Scott.  He  has 
already  published  to  the  world  from  ancient  manuscripts, 
Metrical  Romances  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries,  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  a 
Glossary,  Tales  of  the  East,  collated  with  the  Original  or 
early  Translations,  and  he  tbund  a  place  in  the  tail  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  Scott's  Comet  of  Marmion,  by  reprinting  the 
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old  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field.  But  <  the 
greatest  is  behind.'  We  tremble  to  announce  it :  he  is  now 
employed  in  editing  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
'  illustrated  with  critical  and  explanatory  Notes,  and  Bio- 
graphical Notices,'  and  including  the  additional  play,  lately 
produced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kett,  of  Oxford,  a  task  which 
was  once  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott.  Thus  much  at  present 
for  Mr.  Weber.  Now  for  the  dramatist  here  edited.  John 
Ford  is  one  of  those  '  English  dramatic  poets  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Shakspeare,'  to  whom  Mr.  Charles  Lamb 
introduced  the  generality  of  the  public  in  his  excellent 
>  Specimens.' 

*  The  whole  period/  says  that  gentleman  truly,  *  from  the  mid- 
dle of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1. 
comprises  a  space  of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  within  which 
time  nearly  all  that  we  have  of  excellence  in  serious  dramatic 
composition  was  produced,  if  we  except  the  Samson  Agonistes  of 
Milton.' 

John  Ford  was  baptized  in  Devonshire,  April  17,  1586, 
and  entered  as  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  November 
16,  1602.  In  1606,  when  he  was  not  yet  one  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  published  an  occasional  poem  entitled 
'  Fame's  Memoriall,'  on  the  dpath  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, which  he  dedicated  to  the  countess,  his  widow.  '  It 
is  not  improbable,'  says  Mr.  Weber,  '  that  he  had  l>een  in- 
duced by  the  patronage  of  the  earl  to  pay  this  tribute  of 
respept  to  his  memory.'  ThiR  may  or  may  not  be ;  but  in  a 
copy  of  the  poem  now  lying  before  us,  we  read: 

*  Let  not  therfore  (worthy  couutfesse),  my  rasher  presumption, 
seeme  presumpuous  folly,  in  the  eyes  of  your  discreeter  iudge- 
n\ent,  in  that  without  your  priuitie  (being  a  meere  straungcr  alto- 
frethcr  vnknowne  into  you),  I  haue  thus  aduentured,  to  shelter 
my  lines,  vnder  the  well-guided  conduct  of  your  honorable  name : 
grounding  ray  boldncs  vpon  this  assurance,  that  true  getility  is 
euer  accopanyd  (especially  in  your  sex,  more  specially  in  your, 
selfe),  with  her  inseparable  adUmct,  singular  humanity,  princi-' 
pally  towards  those  tvhom  neither  mercenary  hopes  or  seruUe flat- 
tery y  haue  induced  to  speake  but  with  the  priuiledge  of  troth/ 

There  is  nothing  but  mere  extravagant  eulogy  in  this 
poem.  In  the  year  1603-4,  Ford,  in  conjunction  with 
Dekkar,  produced  the  Masque  of  the  Sun's  Darling,  and 
from  thi*?  time  was  a  regular  writer  for  the  stage,  his  other 
plays  being  the  following  eight,  which,  together  with  the 
Masque,  form  the  contents  of  the  present  volumes,  viz. 
'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  The  Lover's  Melancholy^  The 
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Broken  Heart,"  Lo.ve's  Sacrifice,  Perkin  Warbcck,  The* 
Fancies  Charte  and  Nol)le,  The  Lady's  Trial,  and  the 
Witch  of  Edmonton,  the  last  being  only  a  partnership  ac- 
count with  Rowley,  Dekkar,  &c. ;  the  following  four,  the 
manuscripts  of  which  were  accidentally  destro^-ed  hy  Mr. 
Warburton's  negligence  ia  putting  them  in  the  way  of  his 
cook,  and  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  conjectures  were  his  juvenile 
productions,  as  they  were  the  only  unpublished  ones,  viz. 
Beauty  in  a  Ti-ance,  The  London  Merchant,  The  Royal 
Combat,  An  111  Beginning  has  a  Good  End*,  and  a  Good 
Beginning  may  have  a  Bad  End;  and  the  following  three, 
which  Mr.  Gilchrist  justly  reproaches  Mr.  Weber  for  nei- 
ther naming  nor  printing  in  his,  '  The  Dramatic  Works  of 
John  Ford,'  viz.  '  The  {"airy  Knight,'  '  A  late  Murther  of 
the  Sonne  upon  the  Mother,'  and  '  The  Bristowe  Mer- 
chant,' the  first  and  third  written  in  conjunction  with 
Dekkar,  and  the  second  with  Webster:  in  all  sixteen. 
None  of  these  plays  were  printed  till  the  year  1629,  when 
Ford  ventured  to  the  press  with  his  Lover's  Melancholy, 
and  he  afterwards  himself  superintended  the  printing  of 
nearly  all  his  other  plays  comprised  in  these  volumes,  with 
as  much  pains  as  Ben  Jonson  did,  not  leaving  them  to 
their  fi\ie  as  Shakspeare  did  his  plays.  The  date  of  Ford's 
death  has  not  been  ascertained :  we  ourselves  searched  the 
Commons  for  twenty-five  years  from  the  publication  of  his 
last  play  (1639),  without  effect.  The  Broken  Heart  and 
'Tis  Pity  she's  a  Whore,  are,  without  doubt,  the  best  of 
Ford's  plays.  In  a  note  to  the  most  beautiful  scene  of  the 
latter  production,  which  forms  one  of  Mr.  Lamb's  Speci- 
mens, the  critic,  warm  with  those  beauties,  exclaims: 
'  Ford  was  of  the  first  order  of  poets.  He  sought  for  sub- 
limity not  by  parcels  in  metaphors  or  visible  images,  but 
directly  where  she  has  her  full  residence  in  the  heart  of 
man,  in  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  greatest  minds.' 
We  have  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Lamb's  critical  powers, 
and  if  Mr.  Weber  had  not  published  nine  long  plays  of 
John  Ford,  should  have  bowed  to  this  judgment;  but  this 
it  is  to  criticise  from  parcels  and  specimens.  Two  or  three 
of  Ford's  plays  have  considerable  merit :  four  or  five  of  his 
scenes  are  highly  beautiful;  but  when  we  have  said  tliis, 


*  This  play  is  entered  on  the  Stationers'  Book,  whence  Mr.  Weber  pets 
the  titles  of  these  dead  Idfersy  *  An  III  Beginning  has  a  Good  End,  and  a 
Bad  Beginning  may  have  a  i^ood  End,'  which  Mr.  Webor  cautiously  sup- 
poses to  be  *  corrupt.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  leal  title  was  as  we 
hive  given  it  in  the  text. — Rev, 
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we  have  cxhaueted  all  the  praise  we  have  to  bestow  upon 
John  Ford.  Taking  him  as  we  find  him,  even  in  Mr. 
Xamb's  Beauties,  we  do  not  think  he  deserved  reprinting 
so  well  as  Marlowe,  Hey  wood,  Dekkar,  or  Webster: 
taking  him  as  we  find  him  in  Mr.  Weber's  volumes,  and 
as  we  have  been  compelled  to  wade  through  him,  we  have 
found  him  very  weai'isome,  and,  as  one  of  his  Jjondon  pub- 
lishers said  to  us,  scarcely  fordable.  For  this  reason,  we 
are  disposed  to  be  quite  contented  with  specimens  of  most 
of  these  minor  dramatic  poets  of  the  early  part'  of  the  se- 
venteentli  century,  and  are  of  opinion  that  those  who  call 
forthehr  complete  revival,  are  only  pulling  over  their  heads 
a  house  of  such  books  as  Weber's  Ford.  We  know  that 
men  like  Mr.  Gilchrist  have  an  aversion  fi*oni  scraps  and 
specimens,  and  demand  all  or  none ;  and  it  is  only  upoa 
this  principle  that  we  can  account  for  that  gentleman's  un- 
just slight  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  we  are  glad,  for  the  respect  in  which  we  hold 
Mr.  Gilchrist's  judgment,  to  find  he  is  completely  unac- 
quainted. In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  the  pamphlet 
before  us,  says,  that  Mr.  Lamb  is  '  already  known  to  the 
world  by  a  small  tale  or  romance,  facetiouslv  termed,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Paternoster-row,  Iamb's  Toif,'  whereas 
that  gentleman  has  never  published  a  tale  or  romance  at 
all,  and  it  must  be  his  excellent  Tides  from  Shakspeare 
which  are  thus  designated,  if  any  thing ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  Mr.  Gilchrist  says,  his  Specimens  are  in  two  octavo 
volumes,  whereas  they  are  in  one  volume,  crown  octavo. 
If  that  gentleman  would  condescend  to  look  at  Mr.  Lamb's 
Specimens,  which,  we  are  confident,  he  never  has  seen,  he 
would  find  in  the  '  great  luminary  of  English  literature, 
ycleped  Charles  Lamb,'  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  him,  just 
such  a  restorer  of  old  English  poetry  as  he  desiderates, 
when  he  says : 

*  Many  and  various  are  the  qualifications  necessary  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  office,  such  as  taste,  genius,  a  decent  portion  of  learn- 
ing, critical  judgrjent,  a  mind  awake  to  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  successors  :  to  these  should  be  added  patient 
industry  to  secure  a  correct  text,  as  a  foundation  for  their 
exercise.'     P.  14.    . 

But  Mr.  Gilchrist's  prejudice  against  specimens  ran  away 
with  his  patient  judgment,  and  he  has  done  that  against 
Mr.  Lamb  which  he  will  be  sorry  for. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  few  specimens 
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of  John  ForcVs  genius,  and  shall  then  proceed  to  examine 
the  editorial  qualifications  of  Mr.  Web^r  by  the  above 
very  excellent  standard. 

'*Tis  pitj  she's  a  Whore,'  was  the  first  of  Ford's  plays, 
which  appeared  on  tlie  stage ;  and  upon  this  Mr.  Weber 
observes  with  justice: 

*  Few  dramatic  authors  have  commenced  their  career  with  a 
production  which  more  strongly  breathes  the  very  soul  of  poe- 
try :  but  few  have  Chosen  a  more  unfortunate  subject  for  the  dis- 
play of  their  talents.  The  vivid  glow  of  passion  with  which  the 
incestuous  intercourse  of  Giovanni  and  Annabeliais  delineated, 
has  justly  been  termed  by  Langbaine  "  too  beautiful"  for  the 
subject,  and  the  utter  wreck  and  degradation  of  two  characters 
which  are  held  up  to  admiration  in  the  commencement,  the  one 
gifted  with  every  qualification  of  a  generous  and  philosophical 
soul,  the  other  interesting  for  every  thiiig  which  can  render  a 
female  mind  amiable,  assails  our  feelings  too  powerfully,  and 
renders  the  perusal  of  one  of  the  finest  plays  in  point  of  pathetic 
effect,  even  painful.  The  conduct  of  the  principal  plot  is  skil- 
fully interwoven  with  the  subordinate  one,  the  interest  is  not  suf- 
fered to  cool,  a  defect  too  frequent  in  the  plays  of  that  age,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  brought  alx>ut  with  much  dramatic  art.  With 
regard  to  the  characters,  none  of  them  are  amiable  without  alloy 
of  baseness,  except  the  Friar  (a  well-drawn  copy  of  Friar  Law- 
rence in  Romeo  and  Juliet),  and  the  insipid  husband  of 
Hippolita.' 

Incest  has  always  been  a  favourite  subject  with  tragic 
writers  of  strong  powei^.  Mr.  Lamb  has  given  two  or 
three  beautiful  scenes  from  this  play  :  we  shall  not  clash 
with  his  specimens  in  presenting  our  readers  with  the  fol- 
lowing brief  passage ;  but  the  whole  play  is  in  Dodsley : — 

*  Scene  VI.— The  Friar's  Cell. 
*  The  Friar  sitting  in  a  chair:  Annahella  kneeling  and  whispering 
to  him  ;  a  table  before  them  and  wax-lights :  she  weeps^  and 
tarings  her  hands. 

*  Friar,  I  am  glad  to  see  this  penance ;  for,  believe  me. 
You  have  unripp'd  a  soul  so  foul  and  guilty. 
As  I  must  tell  you  true,  I  marvel  how 
The  earth  hath  borne  you  up  ;   but  weep,  weep  on. 
These  tears  may  do  you  good ;  we«p  faster  yet. 
Whilst  I  do  read  a  lecture. 

Ann.  Wretched  creature ! 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretched. 
Almost  condemn'd  alive.    There  is  a  place, 
(List,  daughter)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault. 
Where  day  is  never  seenj  there  shines  no  sun. 
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But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires ; 
A  lightless  sulphur,  chok'd  with  smoking  fogs 
Of  an  infected  darkness;  in  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths ;  there  damned  souls 
Roar  without  pity  ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  and  adders  ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
Is  forc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold  ; 
There  is  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd. 
Yet  can  he  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust.* 

Ami.  Mercy  !  oh  mercy! 

Friar.  There  stand  these  wretched  things. 

Who  have  dream'd  out  whole  years  in  lawless  slwets 
And  secret  incests,  cursing  one  another ; 
Then  you  will  wish  each  kiss  your  brother  gave 
Had  been  a  dagger's  point :  there  you  shall  hear 
How  he  will  cry,  **  Oh,  would  my  wicked  sister 
Had  (irst  been  damn'd,  when  she  did  yield  to  lust  !"— 
But  soft ;  methinks  I  see  repentance  work 
New  motions  in  your  heart :  say  ?  how  is't  with  you  ? 

Ann.  Is  there  no  way  left  to  redeem  my  miseries? 

Friar.  There  is ;  despair  not:  Heav'n  is  merciful. 
And  offers  grace  even  now.    'Tis  thus  agreed : 
First,  for  your  honour's  safety,  that  you  marry 
The  lord  Soranzo :  next,  to  save  your  soul. 
Leave  off  this  life,  and  henceforth  live  to  him. 

Ann.  Ay  [ah]  me ! 

Friar.  Sigh  not :  I  know  the  baits  of  sin 
Are  hard  to  leave ;  oh  !  'tis  a  death  to  do't ! 
Remember  what  must  come.     Are  you  content  1 

Ann.  I  am. 

Friar.       I  like  it  well ;  we'll  take  the  time. 
Who's  near  us  there?'  &c.  pp.  63-5. 

But  the  noblest  specimen  of  Ford's  dramatic  skill  is  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Broken  Heart,  which  we  would  trans- 
cribe at  length  were  it  not  already  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Lamb's  book.  Of  this,  tliat  critic  speaks  with  a  proper 
warmth  of  feeling. 

*  I  do  not  know  in  any  play  a  catastrophe  so  grand,  so  solemn, 
and  so  surprising  as  this.     This  is,  indeed,  according  to  Milton, 


*  *  Tlie  present  description  is  as  sublime  as  an}'  ever  attempted  of  the  in- 
fernal punishments.  Most  of  the  images  are  derived  from  popular  poems 
describing  the  wanderings  through  purgatory,  such  as  Owain,  Tundaie,  &cr 
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to  "  descriWe  high  passions,  ami  high"  actions."  The  fortitude 
of  the  Si)arlan  Boy,  who  lets  a  brast  gnaw  out  his  bowels  till  he 
<iies,  witliout  expressing  a  groan,  is  a  faint  bodily  image  of  the 
dilaceration  of  spirit,  and  exenteration  of  the  inmost  mind,  which 
(lalantha,  with  a  holy  violence  against  her  nature,  keeps  closely 
covered,  till  the  last  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  queen  are  fulfilled. 
Stories  of  martyrdom  are  but  of  chains  and  the  s^ake !  a  little 
bodily  suffering  :  these  torments 

— *  On  the  purest  spirits  prey 

As  on  entrails,  joints,  and  limbs. 

With  answerable  pains,  but  more  intense.' 

Mr.  Lamb  has  also  been  beforehand  with  us  in  giving 
the  best  specimen  of  Ford's  descriptive  talents,  in  the  story 
of  the  contention  of  a  bird  and  a  musician  from  Strada's 
Prolusions,  which  is  introduced  in  the  Lover's  Melancholy. 
Of  some  circumstances  attending  a  revival  of  this  play,  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak.  The  play  of  Love's 
Sacrifice  was  certainly  framed  with  an  eye  to  Shakspeare's 
Othello ;  but  it  richly  deserves  that  character  Which  Dennis 
was  profane  enough  to  give  to  the  noble  tragedy  of  our 
divine  bard,  '  a  bloody  farce  without  salt  or  savour.'  Ford 
has  one  historical  play,  '  Perkin  Warbeck,'  to  fill  up  the 
gap  between  Shakspeare's  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIIL 
This  is  by  no  means  Ford's  worst  attempt  to  imitate  our 
inimitable  bard.  The  attachment  of  Lord  Dalyell  to  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  after  her  rejection  of  him  is  somewhat 
strange ;  but  the  character  of  Catherine  is  still  amiable. 
Perkin  Warbeck  is  spiritedly  drawn;  but  Shakspeare 
would  have  represented  King  Henry  VIL  as  stingy  as  he 
was :  he  never  minced  mattei^,  except  sometimes  when  they 
interfered  with  the  court  of  the  day.  But  Perkin  Warbeck 
is  altogether  a  good  historical  play,  and  the  character  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntley  is  excellent.  We  quote  the  following 
soliloquy  of  Warbeck. 

*  A  thousand  blessings  guard  our  lawful  arms ! 

A  thoiisand  horrors  pierce  our  enemies'  souls! 

Pale  fear  unedge  their  weapons'  sharpest  points. 

And  when  they  draw  their  arrows  to  the  head. 

Numbness  shall  strike  their  sinews !  Such  advantage 

Hath  majesty  in  its  pursuit  of  justice. 

That  on  the  proppers  up  of  Truth's  old  throne. 

It  both  enlightens  counsel,  and  gives  heart 

To  execution ;  wliilst  the  throats  of  traitors 

Lie  bare  before  our  mercy.     O  divinity 

Of  royal  birth !  how  it  strikes  dumb  the  tongues 

Whose  prodigality  of  breath  is  brib'd 
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By  trains  to  greatness !  Princes  are  but  men 

Distinguished  in  the  fineness  of  their  frailty  ; 

Yet  not  so  gross  in  beauty  of  the  mind ; 

For  there's  a  fire  more  sacred^  pufifies 

The  dross  of  mixture.     Herein  stands  the  odds. 

Subjects  are  men ;  on  earth  kings  men  and  itods/ 

Yoli  11.  p.  87-8. 

There  is  also  much  fire  in  Perkinses  reply  to  Lambert 
Simnell,  who  tells  him,  that  he  onee  pretended  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Warwick,  but  was  pacified  by  being  made  the 
king's  falconer,  and  adds, 

*  Let  my  example  lead  the« ;  be  no  longer 
A  counterfeit ;  confess,  and  hope  for  pardon. 

War.  For  pardon!  hold  my  he;! rt-strings^wfaiUt  contempt 
Of  injuries,  in  scorn,  may  bid  defiance 
To  this  base  man's  foul  language !  Thou  poor  vermin. 
How  dar'st  thou  creep  so  near  me  ?  Thou  an  earl  1 
Why,  thou  enjoy'st  as  much  of  happiness 
As  all  thy  swing  of  slight  ambition  flew  a1^. 
A  dunghill  was  thy  cradle.     So  a  puddle. 
By  virtue  of  the  sunbeams,  breathes  a  vapour 
To  infect  the  purer  air,  which  drops  again 
Into  the  muddy  womb  that  first  exhaiM  it. 
Bread,  and  a  slavish  ease,  with  some  assurance 
From  the  base  beadle's  whip,  erown'd  all  thy  hopea. 
But,  sirrah,  ran  there  in  thy  veins  one  drop 
Of  such  a  royal  blood  as  fiows  in  mine; 
Thou  would'st  not  change  coadition,  to  be  secood 
In  England's  state,  without  the  crown  itself  1 
Coarse  creatures  are  incapable  of  excellence : 
But  let  the  world,  as  all,  to  whom  1  aw 
This  day  a  spectacle,  to  time  deliver. 
And  by  tradition  fix  posterity. 
Without  another  chronicle  than  truth. 
How  constantly  ray  resolution  sufFer'd 
A  martyrdom  of  majesty!'  Vol.  11. p.  101-1, 

Warbeck  goes  to  death  thus : 

*  Oxjord.  Look  ye,  behold  your  fbllowersi,  appointed 
To  wait  on  you  in  death ! 

War,  Why,  peers  of  Englaad  ! 

We'll  lead  them  on  courageously.     X  read 
A  triumph  over  tyramiy  upon 
Their  sev'ra  foreheads.     Faint  not  ia  the  moment 
Of  victory !     Our  ends,  and  Warwick's  head. 
Innocent  Warwick's  head  (for  we  are  prologue 
But  to  his  tragedy)  conclude  the  wonder 
Of  Henry's  fears ;  and  then  the  glorious  race 
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Of  fourteen  kings  Plantagenets,  determines. 

In  this  last  issue  male;  Heav'n  be  obey'd  ! 

Impov'rish  time  of  its  amazement,  friends. 

And  we  will  prove  as  trusty  in  our  payments. 

As  prodigal  to  nature  in  our  debts. 

Death!  pish!  'tis  but  a  sound;  a  name  of  air; 

A  minute's  storm,  or  not  so  much ;  to  tumble 

From  bed  to  bed,  be  massacred  alive 

By  some  physicians,  for  a  month  or  two. 

In  hope  of  freedom  from  a  fever's  torments. 

Might  stagger  manhood :  here,  the  pain  is  past 

Ere  sensibly  'tis  felt.     Be  men  of  spirit ! 

Spurn  coward  passion  !  so  illustrious  mention 

Shall  blaze  our  names,  and  stvle  us  kings  o'er  death/ 

Vol.  II.  p.  106—7. 

The  Sun's  Darling  by  Ford  and  Dekkar  is  a  strange 
rhodomontade,  but  it  contains  some  poetry ;  witness  the 
conclusion. 

The  Sun '  Here  in  this  mirror. 

Let  man  behold  the  circuit  of  his  fortunes  ; 

The  season  of  the  Sprino^  dawns  like  the  morning, 

Bedewing  childhood  with  unrelish'd  beauties. 

Of  gaudy  sights ;  the  Summer,  as  the  noon, 

Shines  in  delight  of  youth,  and  ripens  strength 

To  Autumn's  manhood  ;  here  the  evening  grows. 

And  knits  np  all  felicity  in  folly : 

Winter*  at  last  draws  on  the  nigl»t  of  age; 

Yet  still  a  humour  of  some  novel  fancy 

Untasted  or  untried,  puts  off  the  minute 

Of  resolution,  which  should  bid  farewel 

To  a  vain  world  of  weariness  and  sorrows. 

The  powers,  from  whom  man  does  derive  the  pedigree 

Of  his  creation,  with  a  royal  bounty, 

Oive  him  Health,  Youth,  Delight,'*  for  free  attendants 

To  rectify  bis  carriage ;  to  be  thankful 

Again  to  them,  man  should  cashier  his  riots 

His  bosom's  whorish  sweetheart,   idle  Humour;* 

His  reason's  dangerous  seducer,  JFb%:* 

Then  shall,  like  four  straight  pillars,  the  four  elements 

Support  the  goodly  structure  of  mortality  ; 

Then  shall  the  four  complexions,  like  four  heads 

Of  a  clear  river,  streaming  in  his  body. 

Nourish  and  coujfort  ev'ry  vein  and  sinew. 

No  aicluikess  of  coataj^ion,  no  grim  death 


♦  All  persons  in  the  roasqve,  of  the  allegory  of  which  this  is  the  inter- 
pretation.   Rev. 
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Or*  deprivation  of  healtli's  real  blessings, 

Shall  then  affright  the  creature  built  by  Heav'n, 

Reserv'd  to  immortality.     Henceforth 

In  peace  go  to  our  altars,  and  no  more 

Question  the  power  of  supernal  greatness^ 

But  give  us  leave  to  govern  as  we  please 

Nature  and  her  dominion,  who  from  us, 

And  from  our  gracious  influence,  hath  both  being 

And  preservation  ;  no  replies,  but  reverence  ! 

Men  [man]  hath  a  double  guard,  if  time  can  win  him, 

Heaveri's  power  above  him,  his  own  peace  within  him.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  395—6. 

The  Witch  of  Edmonton  by  Rowley,  Dekkar,  and  Ford, 
is  still  more  interesting-,  and  possesses  comic  touches,  of 
which  Ford  was  as  incapable  as  Massinger ;  for  instance, 
^  I  heard,  1  know  not  the  devil  what  mumble  in  a  scui'vy 
base  tone,  like  a  drum  tliat  had  taken  cold  in  the  head  the 
last  muster  f  and  some  good  puns  upon  names  at  pp.  445, 
6,  7,  whereas  Ford's  few  quibbles,  like  Massinger's,  are 
wretched.  The  character  of  Mother  Sawyer  was  well 
calculated  to  flatter  the  opinions  as  to  witchcraft  of  King 
James,  and  much  of  her  language  is  strong  and  poetical 
in  a  high  degree.  In  the  tragical  plot  of  this  play,  there 
was  doubtless  much  that  spoke  very  plainly  and  forcibly 
to  the  homely  feelings  of  our  forefathers. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Weber  has  executed  his  office  of  editor.  He  has  doubt- 
less had  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott; 
and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  we  attribute  whatever  of  cri- 
tical remark  there  may  be  good  in  the  introduction  to  the 
work.  This  may  appear  illiberal ;  but  we  are  too  for- 
cibly convinced,  by  the  various  notes  scattered  through 
the  volumes,  and  with  all  of  which  it  was  impossible  ror 
Mr.  Scott  to  interfere,  of  Mr.  Weber's  incompetence,  whe- 
ther national  or  otherwise,  to  understand  and  explain  his 
author.  His  own  limited  acquaintance  with  our  language 
may  have  induced  him  to  undervalue  our's,  and  kindly  to 
lead  us  from  his  author  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  for  the 
sake  of  telling  us  that  drone  is  a  term  of  reproach,  that  to 
demur  is  to  delaf/,  that  idle  is  useless^  that  to  prefer  is  some- 
times used  for  to  offer^  that  but  has  the  force  of  except,  that 
an  anatomi/  means  a  skeleton,  that  to  determine  is  to  put  an 
end  to,  and  to  explain  such  words  as  zany,  damm'd,  list, 
limn^  wriggle,  huddle,  chary,  tenters,  toss-pot,  &c.  &c. 

*  <  Or,']  old  copy  of.'     Qu,  right?     Rev. 
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Ml*.  Weber  is  quite  of  the  modern  school  of  commentators, 
and  writes  as  many  notes  as  possible,  instead  of  as  few; 
he  always  speaks  of  these  gentry  as  if  they  were  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  refers  to  tlie  variorum  Shakspeare, 
as  to  the  great  Polyglot  Bible.  His  comment  plainly 
npeaks  the  German.  With  all  Mr.  Weber's  parade  and 
worship  of  note-writing,  it  is  a  pity  he  should  ever  be 
himself  wrong,  or  leave  nnannotated  obscure  passages. 
But  we  have  detected  such  sins,  both  of  commission  and 
omission,  vol.  1.  p.  354,  if  the  imperative,  as  it  obviously 
is,  '  Quicken  your  sad  remembrance,'  be  understood  in 
the  sense  of  enliven  it,  we  need  not  be  under  the  awkward 
necessity  of  explaining  the  passage,  '  You  quicken  the 
sad  memoiy  of  your  loss.'  Vol.  il.  p.  42,  Air.  Weber 
needed  not  to  have  altered  the  text  to  '  queon,  the  sense  is, 
perhaps  a  queen,  an  uncertain  and  instable  queen.'  P.  80, 
we  question  the  pun,  said  to  be  intended  here.  P.  175, 
jVlr.  Weber  is  quite  wrong  in  assimilating  the  meaning  of 
the  word  contents  to  the  phrase  hearVs  content.  The  latter 
is  used  for  sufficiency,  and  obtains  even  now  ;  e.  g.  Thomas 
Little: 

*  If  wishing  damns  us,  you  and  I 

Are  dainn'd  to  all  our  kearfs  content.' 

P.  195,  in  explaining  the  word  purchase,  inheritance, 
Mr.  Weber  has  confounded  one  of  the  wisest  distinctions 
of  the  English  law.  Vol.  I.  p.  276,  the  alteration  here 
is  entirely  unnecessary ;  and  so  is  that  proposed  at  p.  331, 
vol.  ii.  Vol.  I.  p.  322,  what  Mr.  Weber  here  calls  a  singu- 
larly strained  phrase,  appears  to  us  a  beautiful  expression. 
P.  i^3,J!eshed  means  practiced,  not  cruel.  Vol.  II.  p.  423, 
Mr.  Weber  rightly  exiplains  forespeak,  forbid ;  but  '  can- 
not produce  another  instance  of  the  sense  required  in  the 
text.'  As  a  witch  was  speaking,  it  is  surprising  he  did 
not  think  of  Shakspeare's 

*  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid.' 

P.  426,  644,  the  phrases  '  forget  the  hobby-horse,'  and 
'  the  hobby-horse  shall  be  remembered,'  should  have  been 
illustrated  by  the  several  passages  to  the  same  effect, 
collected  by  Mr.  Stevens,  which  shew  that  the  phrase 
was  proverbial.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  passage 
in  Hamlet.  '  But,  by'r-lady  he  must  build  churches  then ; 
or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on,  with  the  hobby- 
horse, whose  epitaph  is  for  O,  for  O,  the  hobbt/'horse  is 
forgot.'    This  une  is  also  introduced  in  Love's  Labour's 
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jLost.  And  so  in  Green's  Tu  Quoque :  '  the  other  hobby- 
horse I  perceive  is  not  forgotten ;'  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Women  pleased,  '  Shall  the  Hobby-horse  be 
forgot  then;  and  in  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques;  '  But 
see  the  Hobby-horse  is  forgot.'  See  Reed's  Shakspearc, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  198.  P.  4S6,  Mr.  Weber  should  have  ex- 
punged the  words  to  wear  her  in  the  second  line ;  the  re- 
petition was  doubtless  an  oversight,  or  rather  a  double- 
si«;ht.  The  line  would  then  read  '  Love  in  this  kind  ad- 
mits no  reason;'  or,  as  Shakspeare  says  in  Cymbeline, 
^  Love's  reason  is  no  reason.'  P.  443,  446,  Chessum  and 
Chessum  Street  can  be  no  other  than  what  are  now  called 
Chcshunt  and  Cheshunt  Street  in  Herts. 

Mr.  Weber  has,  we  dare  say,  upon  the  whole,  produced 
a  coiTect  text  of  his  author :  the  task  of  doing  so  was  not 
difficult,  for  Ford  had  for  the  most  part  reyised  his  own 
press.  Vol.  L  p.  3IG,  Amiostes  should  be  Ami/clas ;  and 
vol.  II.  p.  93,  '  Hai  Urswick,  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and 
Lord  Brook,'  should  be  '  Have.^ 

Ford's  imitations  of  Shakspeare  are  very  properly  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Weber,  and  liis  ribaldry  is  duly  deducted 
from  his  merits.  Mr.  Weber  allows  too  much,  we  think,  to 
his  pathos;  but  justly  distinguishes  him  for  his  excellence 
in  female  portraiture.  His  affectation  of  originality  did 
not  strike  us:  if  it  consist  in  new  coined  words,  we  dare 
gay  he  had  them  all  of  Joneon ;  if  of  strange  machinery, 
look  at  Massinger.  The  heavy  charge  of  Ford's  dulness, 
is  all  that  Mr.  Weber  has  failed  to  notice.  The  reader 
may  wish  to  see  how  Ford  imitated  Shakspeare ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  not  marked  as  such  imitation  by  Mr.  Weber ; 

Lustre  of  beauty. 


Not  to  affright  your  tender  soul  with  horror. 
We  may  descend  to  tales  of  peace  and  love. 
Soft  whispers  tilting  ladies'  closets ;  for 
Thunder  of  cannon,  roaring  smoke  and  fire, 
As  if  hell's  maw  had  vomited  confusion, 
The  clash  of  steel,  the  neighs  of  barbed  steeds, 
Wounds  spouting  blood,  towns  capering  in  the  air. 
Castles  push'd  down,  and  cities  plough'd  with  swords. 
Become  great  Guzman's  oratory  best.' 

Vol.  II.  p.  250. 


\  did  not  sit  quite  tamely  while  Mr.  Weber  talked  of 
inferior  genius  of  Dekkar,'  (vol.  II.  p.  332)  or  of 


We 
'the 

^  that  literary  bug-bear,  Dr.  Johnson,*  (next  page).     We 
think  Dekkar  quite  as  well  worth  reviving  as  1*  ord  5  and 
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as  to  Dr.  Johnson,  if  ho  w^re  a  bear,  it  is  rather  too  con- 
temptuous to  call  him  a  bug-bear. 

It  is  now  time  to  come  to  the  quostion,  which  i^ave  rise 
to  the  pamphlet,  which  forms  the  second  article  of  this  re- 
view. In  the  year  1748,  Macklin  the  player  revived 
Ford's  play  of  the  Lover's  Melancholy  for  his  benefit, 
and  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public  to  this 
revival,  a  letter  was  published  in  a  newspaper  of  the  time, 
pretending  a  quarrel  and  rivalry  between  Ford  and  Ben 
Jonson,  of  the  particulars  of  which  the  public  have  been 
long  in  possession,  in  Mr.  Malone's  disquisition,  entitled 
*  Shakspeare,  Ford,  and  Jonson.'  Nobody  but  Mr.  Weber 
doubted  that  all  this  was  a  mere  nissc  de  guerre  to  secure 
Mr.  Macklin  a  full  house ;  but  the  present  editor  gravely 
'  declines  deciding  a  question,  both  sides  of  which  are  sup- 
ported by  w  eighty  arguments ;'  and  follows  up  the  idle 
charges  of  enmity  in  r'ord  to  Jonson,  by  reaucing  the 
following  verses,  prefixed  by  Shirley  to  Ford's  Love's 
Sacrifice,  as  evidently  applying  to  Jonson  : 

*  Look  here,  thou  that  hast  malice  to  the  stage. 
And  impudence  enough  for  the  whole  age ; 
VoiuttiiftOusly  ignorant ;  be  vexed 
To  read  this  tragedy,  and  thy  own  be  next.' 

This,  and  mdre  of  such  coinage  of  the  brain,  has  induced 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  the  gentleman  who  so  ably  and  satisfactorily 
vindicated  Ben  Jonson  from  any  enmity  to  Shakspeare, 
again  to  take  up  the  cudgels,  and  defend  the  same  much 
injured  dramatist  from  any  ill-will  (much  less  jealousy) 
towards  Ford.  The  present  pamphlet  is,  if  possible,  much 
more  conclusive  than  the  former  one:  the  vei-ses,  Mr. 
Gilchrist  clearly  proves,  applied  to  Prynne,  who  had  just 
before  published  his  '  Histriomastix,  or  Actor's  Tra^edie.* 
Prynne's  tragedj/,  which  w^as  to  come  next,  Was  his  sen- 
tence in  the  star-chamber  for  publishing  his  '  Volumi- 
nously ignorant'  book ;  and  how  could  Ben  Jonson,  whose 
profession  was  to  write  for  the  stage,  be  charged  with  ma- 
lice towards  it,  or  '  contempt  toward  studies  of  this  kind,* 
the  first  words  of  Ford's  dedication  to  the  same  play, 
which  Mr.  Weber  quotes  as  a  continuation  of  the  anget 
against  Jonson  ?  Justly  does  Mr.  Gilchrist  exclaim,  *  Ben 
Jonson  jealous  of  Ford !'  Not  to  mention  the  vast  ine- 
cjuality  of  their  genius,  Ben  excelled  in  comedy,  and  Ford 
in  tragedy ;  and  Mr.  Weber  might  as  well  talk  of  a  rivalry 
between  Congreve  and  Southern.  To  make  assurance 
double  sure,  Mn.Gikhrist  transciibes  a  mock-dedication 
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by  this  same  Shirley  to  this  same  Prjnne,  of  the  comedy 
of  the  '  Bird  in  a  Cage,'  wliich  was  published  in  the 
same  year  with  the  above  verses.  This  is  the  main 
strength  of  Mr.  Weber's  argument ;  and  thus  is  it  over- 
thrown :  the  weak,  points  meet  with  equal  destruction. 
Into  them  we  shall  forbear  to  enter,  and  trust  that  we 
shall  in  future  hear  less  of  Ben  Jonson's  enmity,  and 
more  of  his  genius. 

Mr.  Gilchrist's  pamplilet  opens  with  a  history  of  the 
revival  of  old  plays,  which  would  make  an  excellent  intro- 
duction to  a  review  of  Mr.  Weber's  book,  but  the  pam- 
phlet is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  critique  at  large  of 
Weber's  Ford ;  it  is  pretty  plain,  however,  that  Mr.  Gil- 
christ agrees  with  us,  as  to  the  editor's  unfitness  for  his 
office :  the  pamphlet  contains  many  such  side  hits  as  the 
following : 

*  The  haste,  or  pupilage  in  literary  history,  that  could  over- 
look tlie  three  dramas  [by  Ford]  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
mistake  George  Donne  for  Doctor  John  Donne  the  poet,  may 
readily  be  supposed  capable  of  any  inadvertence.'     P.  43. 


Art.  IV. — Ovid^s  Metamorphoses ^  translated  by  Thomas 
Orger,  zvith  the  original  Latin  Text.  Lonaon,  1811, 
printed  for  the  Author.  8vo.  pp.  50.     No.  the  1st. 

SINCE  the  translation  of  the  Metamorphoses,  edited 
a  century  ago  by  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  to  which  he,  and 
many  of  the  great  poets  of  the  day  contributed,  no  suc- 
cessful attempt  has  been  made  to  open  the  beauties  of 
Ovid  to  the  English  reader.  Garth's  translation  has 
never  taken  so  conspicuous  a  station  in  the  library,  as  the 
names  of  his  coadjutors  would  seem  to  authorize :  the 
reasons  of  this  seem  to  be,  as  well  the  unequal  merit  of 
the  different  portions,  as  the  circumstance,  that  these  con- 
tributory works  have  never  met  with  an  equal  share  of 
public  attention,  as  the  labours  of  a  single  individual.  A 
translation  indeed  of  all  the  books  of  the  Metamorphoses 
in  blank  verse,  by  a  Mr.  Howard,  appeared  in  1807,  but 
although  the  title-page  of  that  Avork  is  gorgeously  set 
forth  with  the  doves  of  Venus,  the  torch  and  bow  of 
Cupid,  the  lyre  of  Ovid,  bound  together  by  wreaths  of 
roses,  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  is,  and  will  proba- 
bly continue  to  be  confined  to  a  very  few.  Mr.  Or^er 
« omes  before  us  in  a  very  unassuming  garb,  that  of  a  thin 
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pamphlet,  the  firet  of  fifteen  numbers,  in  which  he  pro- 
poses to  complete  his  work ;  this  circumstance  hovvever 
will  not  prevent  us  from  bestowing  on  him  that  attention 
which  he  deserves. 

Ovid,  says  Mr.  O.  is  of  all  Roman  writers,  the  poet  of 
antithesis,  Mr.  O.  might  have  added,  he  is  above  all,  the 
poet  of  imagination  and  fancy.  Though  inferior  to  Vir- 
gil in  dignity  as  well  of  style,  as  subject  to  Horace  in 
pleasantry  and  in  grandeur,  to  his  brother  elegiac  writers 
m  conciseness  of  expression,  and  frequently  in  simplicity ; 
his  inventive  faculties  have  no  equal  among  the  Koman 
poets,  we  may  almost  say  among  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
As  a  poetical  orator,  his  Ajax  and  Ulysses  surpass  any 
thing  in  Lucan,  whose  fame  rests  almost  exclusively  on 
his  declamatory  powers  in  verse.  .In  the  philosophy  of 
nature  a  beam  of  light  seems  to  have  shot  athwart  the 
sight  of  Ovid,  which  had  passed  unobserved  by  his  cotem- 
poraries ;  his  poetry  is  frequently  philosophical  without 
assuming  the  air  of  the  didactic.  This  criticism,  the 
opening  of  the  Metamorphoses,  the  most  splendid  cora- 
menceiueut  of  any  poetical  work  in  the  Latin  language, 
most  amply  justifies.  On  the  other  peculiar  beauties  and 
defects  of  this  author,  we  would  willingly  pause  a  little  in 
this  place,  had  we  space  to  wander  in ;  as  our  limits  warn 
us  that  we  have  not,  we  return  to  the  translator,  who  in 
this  first  specimen  of  his  labours,  enters  the  lists  against 
Dryden,  the  translator  of  the  first  book  in  Garth's  col- 
lection: 

Mr.  Orger  is  less  appropriate  in  his  expression  than  his 
predecessor,  when  he  writes, 

'  While  thus  I  trace  the  long  laborious  maze 
From  elder  chaos  down  to  modern  days.' 

In  Ovid,  ^  mea  tempora.'  Dryden  more  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly, 

*  And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhymes,. 
Deduc'd  from  nature's  birth  to  Ccesar's  times.' 

We  select  the  following  noble  passage  on  the  dissolution 
of  chaos,  as  a  fair  field  of  comparison  between  the  two 
ti'anslators ;  we  prefer  Mr.  Orger's. 

*  Ere  earth  and  ocean  started  into  birth. 
Or  heaven  o'ercanopied  the  sea  and  earth, 
A  sable  curtain  darken'd  nature's  frame, 
A  shapeless  mass,  and  chaos  was  its  name 
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A  sordid  heap  discordant  to  the  sight. 
Of  future  elements  yet  hid  in  night. 
No  orient  sun-beam  usher'd  in  the  morn. 
No  circling  moon  renew'd  her  blunted  horn. 
Earth  had  not  yet  by  heaven's  paternal  care 
Upheld  her  balanc'd  form  in  ambient  air. 
Nor  buoyant  ocean  stretch'd  on  every  side 
From  shore  to  di>tant  shore  his  billowy  tide» 
Earth,  water,  air,  maintain'd  a  mingled  reigu 
1\vas  baseless  earth,  unnavigable  main. 
And  darken'd  ether,  each  forsook  its  form 
To  combat  ia  one  desolating  storm/ — Orgtr. 

*  Before  the  seas  and  this  terrestrial  ball 

And  heaven's  high  canopy  that  covers  all. 

One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face. 

Rather  a  rude  and  undigested  mass, 

A' lifeless  lump  unfashiou'd  and  unfram'd. 

Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  chaos  named. 

No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view. 

No  moon  did  yet  her  blmited  horns  renew, 

Nor  yet  was  earth  sus}>ended  in  the  sky. 

Nor  pois'd  did  on  her  own  foundations  lie. 

Nor  seas  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  thrown, 

IJut  earth,  and  air,  and  water  were  in  one. 

Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable. 

And  water's  dark  abyss  unnavigable. 

No  certain  form  on  any  was  imprest, 

All  were  confused,  ai^d  each  disturbed  the  rest.' 

Dryden, 

The  readers  of  verse  in  the  present  day  are  far  more 
fastidious  with  respect  to  the  rhymes  than  they  tj  ere  when 
Dryden  wrote,  and  in  consequence  the  modern  versitiers 
are  more  correct  in  that  particular.  The  words  '  face' 
and  '  mass'  in  Dryden's  version  of  the  above  passage, 
would  be  objected  to,  had  they  come  from  a  cotemporary 
writer;  the  rhyme  of  unnavigable'  with  'unstable!  could 
never,  we  conceive,  have  been  judged  harmonious.  The 
negligence  of  the  poets  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  in  these 
points  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr.  Orger ;  he  has 
been  careful  accordingly ;  we  have  discovered  at  most  two 
instances  where  his  ear  has  misled  him  ;  as  in  the  rhymes 
*  flies'  with  '  vice,'  and  '  beneath'  with  '  Breath.'  In  the 
following  lines  Mr.  O.  is  closer  to  his  original  and  more 
concise :  Dryden  translates  with  spirit^  though  somewhat 
diffusely. 
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*  Mit;li  over  these  lliiti  ellicr  held  its  sway, 
Purg'd  iVoni  tlie  grosser  particles  of  cla^.' — Orgcr. 

*  High  o'er  the  clouds,  and  empty  realms  of  wind. 
The  God  a  tl«!iircr  space  for  heaven  design'd, 
Where  fields  of  light,  aud  liquid  ether  flow, 
Purg'd  from  the  poud'rous  dregs  of  earth  below/ 

Dryden. 

Neither  of  tho  translators  have  near  attained  the  dig* 
nity  of  Ovid  in  the  creation  of  man.  I'here  is  a  pause 
aller  the  words  '  natus  homo  est'  in  the  Latin,  which 
Dryden  has  not  attempted  to  imitate.  Mr.  Orger  has 
tnade  the  attempt,  not  altogether  badly;  but  the  fact  is, 
t!ie  diflerent  nature  of  Roman  and  English  verse  almost 
precludes  the  possibility  of  success  in  such  an  imitation. 

In  the  lines  on  the  silver  age,  Mr.  O.  has,  we  conceive^ 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  Ovid,  nor  do  we  know  of  any 
critic  who  favours  his  interpretation  of  the  passage  in 
question.  Dryden  has  adopted  the  sense  in  which  we 
always  understood  it,  and  the  only  one,  we  believe,  which 
attention  to  the  text  can  justify. 

*  Turn  primura  siccis  aer  ferroribus  ustus 
Canduit,  et  ventis  glacies  astricta  pependit. 

Turn  primum  subiere  domos,  domus  antra  fuerunt 
Et  densi  frutices,  et  vinctse  cortice  virgw.' 

Met.  lib*  1.  v.  120. 

*  Then  first  the  air  was  parch'd  with  sultry  beams. 
And  icy  fetters  bound  the  stagnant  streams. 

No  more  the  tangled  bow,  tlie  arching  cave. 
To  weary  mortals  a  lit  refuge  gave ; 
To  brave  the  summer  heat,  the  winter  storm 
Fix'd  mansions  rear'd  their  well  compacted  form.' 

Orger^ 

Whereas  Ovid  evidently  describes  these  caves,  &c.  as  the 
habitations,  which  mankind  were  now  obliged  ta  seek, 
having  premoush/  Iiad  no  occasion  for  any  retreat  what- 
ever, and  as  to  the  fix'd  mansions  we  hear  nothing  about 
them  in  the  original.  The  word  '  fuerunf  misled  the 
translator.  We  hope  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
medying this  inadvertency,  and  at  the  same  time  of  in- 
serting a  translation  of  the  words  '  nee  scelerata  tamen,* 
as  applied  to  the  third  or  brazen  age,  words  which  are 
wholly  omitted,  but  which  are  very  important  to  mark  out 
the  discriminations  between  these  ages  as  existing  in  tho 
creative  mind  of  the  poet. 

Crit.  Rkv.  Vol.  24^,  November.  1811.  S 
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Ovid  has  overlaid  his  account  of  the  deluge  with  de- 
scription,  and  descended  into  minute  particulars  infinitely 
too  much.  This  may  be  regretted,  but  cannot  be  avoided 
])V  the  translator ;  the  present  version  is  spirited  and  feith- 
lul,  and  onlj  becomes  puerile  when  the  original  is  so  like- 
wise. Tliere  is  one  instance  where  Mr.  O.  has  copied 
Dryden  in  a  fault ;  that  author  introduces  a  miserable  play 
upon  words, 

*  One  climbs  a  cliff,  one  in  a  boat  is  borne, 
And  ploughs  above,  where  late  he  soiv'd  his  com.* 

Dr7/den. 

Not  only  is  the  pun  very  bad,  but  to  plough  is  a  very  forced 
synonyme  for  to  sow,  without  any  additional  circumstance 
to  justify  the  metapliorical  use  of  the  word.  Mr.  O.  does 
not  sink  so  low  as  his  predecessor,  but  imitates  him,  when 
he  M  rites, 

*  One  grasps  the  pliant  oar 
And  ploughs  the  wave,  where  late  he  plough' d  the  shore.' 

Ovid  simply  says, 

*  Et  ducit  remos  ilh'c,  ubi  nuper  ariirat.' — Lib.  1.  v.  294^ 

Our  limits  forbid  us  to  pui*sue  a  comparison  flirther.  As 
a  whole,  we  think  this  version  of  the  first  book  superior 
to  Dryden's,  which  bears  about  it  many  marks  of  liaste 
and  negligence.  Both  translatoi-s  are  diffuse,  and  iiicrease 
the  number  of  the  lines  by  nearly  one  third;  a  greater 
compression  is  periiaps  diiticult,  but  certainly  desirable. 
Auguring  therefore  from  this  specimen,  we  have  every 
reason  to  promise  ourj^elves  a  version  of  the  Metamor- 
phoses generally  jniperior  to  that  published  by  Garth; 
forbad  IVTr.  O.only  equalled  Dryden,  and  preserved  an  even 
tenor  throughout  tiie  whole  work,  his  translation  would 
have  e,xcelled  that  of  his  predecessors  as  a  whole,  as  much 
as  a  few  of  those  predecessors  excel  their  own  coadjutors 
in  different  portions.  As  it  is,  there  are  seme  passages, 
where  Dryden  soars  above  him;  these  are  however  rare 
and  detached;  in  fidelity  Mr.  O.  equals  Dryden;  in 
i^Bioothness  of  verse,  and  exactness  of  rhyme,  much  ex- 
cels him.  We  shall  defer  noticing  the  other  numbers  of 
this  work,  as  they  appear,  until  the  whole  is  completed; 
m  the  mean  time  Mr.  O.  is  preparing  to  break  a  lance 
with  Addison. 
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Anr.y. -^An  Account  of  Tunis;  of  its  Government^ 
Manners^  Customs,  and  Anti<juities ;  especially  of  its 
Productions,  Alnnufuctuns,  and  Commerce.  Btj  'Tho- 
mas Macgill,     London,  Longman,  1811. 

WE  pass  over  the  first  chapter,  which  contains  a  brief 
notice  of  the  revolutions  in  Tunis,  since  the  o^overnnient 
was  Usurped  h-^  the  Beys.  We  have  next  some  acrount 
bf  Hamooda  Pasha^  tVte  pi'esent  i3ey.  Aftor  some  qualified 
praise  of  his  character,  Mr.  Macgill  says  ol'  him,  that 

*  he  must  be  considered  as  a  barbaresque  prince,  who  governs 
a  state  without  any  knowledge  of  that  policy,  which  directs 
enlightened  nations.  Considering  him  in  this  light,  we  must 
give  him  the  praise  of  ability ;  for  be  certainly  holds  a  fight 
rein  of  government /  &c.  &c. 

Without  repeating;  any  more  of  Mr.  Macgill's  observa- 
tions on  the  court  and  government  of  Tunis,  we  shall 
proceed  to  some  subjects,  with  which  he  is  likely  to  be 
better  acquainted,  or  of  which,  at  least,  he  possessed 
better  opportunities  of  acquiring  information. 

The  Bey  is  said  to  be  erecting  a  palace  Mn  a  dirty 
narrow  street,'  and  the  ground- door  of  this  prince's  re- 
sidence is  '  intended  for  shops.'  The  streets  of  this 
capital  are  represented  as  '  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpaved,' 
and  the  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  shows  the  op- 
pression of  the  government.  Mr.  Macgill  supposes  the 
population  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
city  of  Tunis  is  badly  supplied  with  fresh  water.  The  in- 
habitants collect  in  cisterns  the  rain  which  falls  during  the 
winter;  but  this  luxury  cannot  be  universally  enjoyed. 
Most  of  the  springs  in  the  country  are  said  to  be  either 
salt  or  hot;  but  Mr.  Macgill  informs  us  that,  in  many 
places,  the  inhabitants  prefer  the  water  of  their  salt- 
springs,  ^  to  that  which  is  fresh,  and  experience  from  it 
no  inconvenience.' 

*  The  black  cattle  about  Tunis  are  very  small.  They  re* 
semble  the  small  cows  which  are  driven  from  Scotland  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  the  flavour  of  their  flesh,  they  are  also  very  like 
them.  The  mutton  of  Tunis  is  not  esteemed ;  tl>e  sheep  are 
all  o(  the  broad-tailed  breed ;  and  their  flesh  tastes  strongly  of 
wool.  The  flesh  of  the  lambs,  however,  is  very  good.  Goats 
are  also  eaten  by  the  people  of  the  country,  who  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  make  distinctions  in  the  quality  of  their  food. 

*  The  whole  of  the  regencv  abounds  with  game;  the  red- 
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legged  partridges  in  }>ariicular  are  abundant,  but  they  have  little 
flavour.  Indeed,  neither  their  game  nor  their  fish  are  of  a  si>- 
perior  quality. 

*  The  Barbary  courser  seems  to  have  changed  Bis  place  of 
riesidence.  It  is  very  rare  to  see  at  Tunis,  a  liorse  of  even  or- 
dinary figure.     The  mares  are  in  general  well  made,  and  appear 

.  of  almost  a  different  breed  ;  but  even  they  are  much  inferior  to 
those  of  Europe,  and  particularly  to  those  of  England. 

*  The  mnks  are  good,  and  are  trained  to  a- particular  ambrp^ 
Uy  putting  lead  on  their  hind-fret  at  the  fetlock  joint.  This 
ibrces  them  to  move  the  fore  and  hind  leg  on  the  same  side  at 
the  siimc  time,  and  produces  a  very  easy  and  quick  pace  i;i 
those  which  are  properly  trained. 

'  The  asses  of  Tunis  are  also  good,  and  much  usetL  ^ 

*  llie  prices  of  all  these  animals  are  very  high.  A  good 
horse  Mill  cost  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thoiisanct  piasters ;  a 
iine  mule  not  less,  and  often  more  ;  and  an  ass,  very  frequently 
from  four  hundred  to  fifty  piasters. 

*  Cvimcls  are  generally  used  Ihroughout  the  whole  regency. 
They  are  certainly  better  adapted  to  the  climate  than  any  other 
animal;  and  both  carry  a  greater  load,  and  atre  more  easily 
ninintained.    .  * 

*  Dromedaries  are  now  very  rarely  tabe  seen.  The  Cey  use4 
them  formerly  to  carry  his  dispatches ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  breed  is  now  lost  in  this  country.  The  pace  taught  the 
mules,  is  the  natural  |)ace  of  the  c;imel  and  dromedary,  in  whick 
the  latter  travels  with  an  astonishing  velocity.' 

'i'he  Ivuropean  slaves,  at  pFCsont,  at  Tunis,  are  subjects 
either  of  the  king:  of  Sardinia,  or  of  the  king  of  Sicily. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  is  said  to  have  omitted  no  endeavours 
to  ransom  those  unfortunate  persons  who  have  had  the 
jnisfortune  to  fall  iiito  the  hands  of  the  '  hnrharesque' 
l^ey  of  I'unis.  When  Mr.  Macgill  wrote,  the  number  of 
Sardinian  s»rt)jects  in  bondage  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
iive.  But  the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sicily  has  been 
far  less  humane  in  this  instance  than  that  of  his  Sardinian 
.ttiajesty.  The  number  of  subjects  of  his  Sicilian  majesty 
at  present  in  slavery  at  Tunis, 

*  amounts  to  nearly  two  thousand ;  a>Kl  let  it  be  confessed  with 
shame  and  sorrow,  that  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  them  have 
been  taken,  navigating  under  the  ])rotection  of  British  pass- 
ports. In  vain  has  the  consul  of  his  Britannic  majesty  used 
his  efforts  for  their  relief.  While  his  endeavours  are  fnutrated 
by  others  hi  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  wiio,  from  some 
strange  jwlicy,  are  afraid  of  offending  the  powers  of  Barbary^ 
though  they  would  not,  but  through  fear,  give  a  single  bullock 
to  save  the  British  navy  from   starving,  they  must  remain  ilt 
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slavery,  and  carry  disgraceful  ideas  of  the  Briti^«h  nation  into 
the  minds  of  every  one  who  hears  of  their  situation. 

*  Amonj*  the  number  of  those  wlio  suffer  from  tins  torpor  of 
feeling,  are  several  unfortunate  femaks^f  rospoctahility,  i»aiticu- 
larly  a  Sicilian  lady  ^vith  five  daughters,  wiio  arc  at  present  in  tl^e 
hands  oif  the  Kaiya  of  Pi»rto  Farina,  or  first  niKiister  of  the 
Bey's  marine.  As  they  have  come  to  age,  the  unhappy  mother 
has  had  the  affliction  to  behold  hiv  dain/hJeis  sacrificed  to  the 
barbarian.' 

The  Kino^  of  Sicily  is  said  to  turn  a  deaf  car  to  the  anx- 
ious innportunities  of  his  subjects  to  assist  them  In  rescuing 
their  friends  and  relatives  from  the  most  calamitous  situa- 
tion, in  which  a  human  beinj^  can  be  placed.  But  this  is 
the  man,  to  preserve  vvliosc  power  and  dominions  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  Britain  have  so  loug  been  so  inconsiderately 
lavished ! 

The  evil  ej/e  is  said  to  be  a  prevalent  superstitiojci  in  thi? 
as  in  other  Mahometan  countries. 

'  If  the  horse,  mule,  or  other  animal  belonging  to  one  person, 
be  praised  by  another,  it  is  immediately  set  douii  as  lost,  and  u 
child  that  is  admired,  is  expected  with  certainty  to  meet  some 
misfortune.' 

The  Tunisians,  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Macgill,  are  pre- 
pared for  marriage  in  the  same  manner  as  our  Darking 
fowls  are  said  to  be  qualilied  for  the  table. 

A  girl  after  she  is  betrothed,  is  cooped  up  m  a  small  room. 
Shackles  of  silver  and  gold  are  put  upon  her  ankles  and  wrists, 
as  a  piece  of  dress.  If  she  is  to  be  married  to  a  man  who  has 
discharged,  dispatched.,  or  lost  a  former  wife.,  the  sliackles  which 
the  f*).rmer  wife  wore,  are  put  upon  the  new  bride's  limbs;  and 
she  is  fed  until  they  are  filled  up  to  the  proper  thickness.  This 
is  sometimes  no  easy  matter ;  particularly  if  the  former  wife 
was  fat,  and  the  present  should  be  of  a  blender  form.  The  food 
used  for  tliis  custom,  worthy  of  balbaridus,  is  a  seed  called 
flrous:h ;  w  hich  is  of  an  extraordinary  fattening  quality,  and  also 
famous  for  rendering  the  milk  of  nurses  rich  and  abundant. 
With  this  seed  and  their  national  dish  "  cmxusii,"  the  bride  i*. 
liierally  crammtdy  and  many  actuaUy  die  uudt^rtlie  spoon.' 

Great  Britain  and  France  are  the  two  foreign  nations 
which  possess  most  influence  at  the  court  of  Tunis;  but 
that  of  I'Vance  has  been  declining  since  the  revolution,  and 
the  intrigues  of  the  French  are  not  likely  to  he  very  efli- 
cacious  whilst  the  English  preserve  their  present  maritime 
ascendency  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Maogill  thinks,  that  we  ought  to  give  more  respect-* 
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ability  to  our  consuls  at  the  Barbarv  courts ;  and  that  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in  mercantile  concerns, 
that  there  may  not  be  an  opposition  between  the  interests 
of  the  individual  as  a  trader  and  a  diplomatic  agent.  *  In 
Tunis,  most  of  the  consuls  are  permitted  to  trade  except 
the  French.'  Mr.  Macgill  adds,  that  few  of  our  consuls 
are  adapted  to  the  places  which  they  hold,  and  owe  their 
appointment  more  to  political  influence  than  to  appropriate 
r-bility  for  the  situation. 

The  trade  of  Tunis  has- declined  greatly  of  late  years. 

*  It  was  not  uncommon,  to  see  hundreds  of  ships  lying  in  the 
roads  of  Tunis,  and  at  the  Goletta;  also  great-numbers  at  all 
ber  out-ports,  Toading  the  rich  productions  of  her  soil,  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

*  Spain  in  particular,  drew  from  the  states  of  Barbary  a  great 
portion  of  the  grain  >\hich  she  used.  Italy  and  France,  drew 
from  tliem  oil,  hides,  and  wool,  both  for  the  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  supply  of  their  manufactures ;  but  parti- 
cularly from  Tunis,  where  these  articles  are  better  and  more 
abundant  than  in  any  of  the  other  states.  This  tratfic  has  for 
some  years  entirely  ceased.  It  is  rare  to  see  now  more  than  half 
a  dozen  vessels  at  Tunis,  and  more  than  one  at  a  time  at  any  of 
the  out-ports  ;  and  these  are  of  a  very  small  burthen.' 

*  The  famine  which  did  so  much  mischief  in  the  regency  of 
Tunis,  (1805),  induced  the  Bey  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
grain  from  his  state ;  and  as  plenty  was  not  for  some  seasons  re- 
stored, he  has  not  as  yet  deemed  it  prudent  to  remove  his  prohi- 
bition. Grain  being  the  chief  article  which  drew  ships  to  his 
ports,  that  branch  of  traffic  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  Now 
that  the  crops  are  abundant,  were  he  again  to  permit  exportation, 
it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether,  under  the  present  circum> 
stances,  it  would  resume  its  former  activity.  Even  Malta  will 
be  more  easily  and  more  naturally  supplied  from  Sicily,  as  long 
as  the  British  government  find  it  necessary  to  keep  possession  of 
that  luxuriant  island.' 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Tunis,  are  grain, 
wool,  hides,  wax,  and  soap.  The  wheat  of  Tunis  is  of 
excellent  quality.     The  wool  is  of  various  kinds. 

*  It  is  of  more  or  less  value,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  it  comes ;  on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
dust  aiid  sand  which  are  mixed  with  it,  to  increase  its  weight, 
and  which  each  district  has  its  difterent  manner  of  mixing.  In 
one  part,  the.  shepherds  have  a  very  curious  method  of  making 
the  wool  imbibe  the  sand.  In  dry  weather,  before  sheep-shear- 
ing, they  hunt  their  flocks  upon  the  sand,  until  they  are  in  a  high 
state  of  perspiration;  the  sand  flying  in  clouds,  mixes  with  the 
wool,  and   adheres  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  perspiration. 
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j'his  thev  repeat  for  several  days,  and  sometimes  a  greater  weight 
of  sand  is  dried  into  the  fleece,  than  the  real  weight  of  cieaJi 
wool.  The  particles  too,  are  so  fine,  that  the^  penetrate  into  the 
pores  of  the  wool,  and  ciinnot  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  be 
separated  from  it.  From  this  practice,  the  loss  on  washing  is 
extremely  great.  It  is  said,  that  the  wool  of  the  environs  of  the 
city  of  Tunis,  loses  on  washing  about  forty  per  crnt. ;  that  of 
Susa,  from  forty-tivc  to  fifty;  and  that  of  Sfax,  from  fifty  to 
fifty-five  per  cent.' 

The  trade  in  hides  has  been  much  injured  bj  tlie  war 
with  Algiers,  as  the  greater  portion  of  those  articles  which 
are  exported,  is  brought  from  the  country  contiguous  to 
the  frontiers  of  both  states. 

Three  caravans  arrive  at  Tunis  in  the  coui*se  of  the 
year  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  products  consist  of 
^  gold  dust,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  and  hla<:k  slaves.'' 
These  caravans  curry  in  return  '  cloth,  muslin,  linen,  silk, 
and  cochineal.'  But  the  caravans  from  Constantine,  which 
are  stopped  by  the  Algerine  war,  were  of  greater  value  and 
importance,  and  excited  much  more  industry  and  specu- 
lation. 

The  manufacture  of  Tunis,  by  which  most  labour  and  ca- 
pital are  kept  in  motion,  is  that  of '  scull-caps.'  These  caps 
are  made  of  Spanish  wool,  of  which  tliey  are  said  to  have 
consumed  three  thousand  bal^s.  This  manufacture  is,  how- 
ever, Induced  to  one-third  of  its  former  extent.  *  At  a 
moderate  calculation,  it  employed  formerly  upwards  of 
fit\y  thousand  persons.'  Great  pains  appear  to  be  taken 
in  the  fabric  of  these  caps,  and  nothing  omitted  necessary 
to  maintain  the  superiority  of  the  manufacture.  The  au- 
thor makes  some  Useful  observations  on  the  imports  of 
Tunis,  and  on  the  kinds,  qualities,  and  quantities  of  goods 
suited  to  that  market.  Here  Mr.  Macgill,  who  appears  to 
be  a  commercial  agent  for  some  house  in  Scotland,  is  quite 
at  home,  and  writes  on  a  subject  which  he  seems  thoroughly 
to  understand. 

Though  the  Tunisians  are  followers  of  the  prophet,  who 
prohibited  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape,  they  are,  never- 
theless, said  to  consume  annually  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand pipes  of  wine.  The  conscienc^e  of  the  Bey,  like  the 
cx)nseience  of  his  fellow  sovereigns,  rendered  very  ductile 
by  his  interest,  is  brought  to  permit  the  importation  of  this 
forbidden  fluid  under  the  sinless  denomination  of  vinegar. 
The  sect  of  the  Nominalisls  seems  greatly  to  out-number 
that  of  the  Realists  amongst  all  conditions  of  men,  and 
under  all  forms  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
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Art.  VI. — Sermons  preached  on  Public.  Occasions,  zcith 
Notes  and  an  Appendix,  on  various  important  Subjects. 
Bf/  R.  Vaipj/,  D.  7J.  I\  A.  S.  Loncloiij  Longman, 
1811,2vols.  8vo.  18s. 

THE  first  sermon  in  these  volumes  was  preached  '  for 
the  charity  scho'  Is  at  Bury,  in  Sntroik,'  in  the  year  1779; 
*  and  afterwards  for  similar  institutions  in  other  places.' 
This  discourse  is  pleasing  and  animated.  Tlie  virtue  is  well 
explained  and  the  arguments  for  the  practice  feelingly  and 
forcibly  urged.  Tiie  follow  ing  remarks  are,  for  the  most 
part,  just  and  well  expressed. 

*  This  sentiment,  in  comraon  with  every  original  feeling  of 
human  nature,  does  not  exclusively  inhabit  the  breast  of  the 
virtuous.  The  man  inured  to  tlie  blackest  deeds,  the  most  in- 
human tyrant,  cannot  always  exclude  every  feeling  of  pity  from 
his  heart.  Even  he,  who  beholds  with  savage  indifference  the 
slaughter  of  thousands,  which  his  auibition  has  caused,  or  his 
cruelty  has  dealt,  will,  in  the  contracted  scenes  of  private  mi- 
sery, shed  a  sympathetic  tear ;  and  the  current  of  humanity, 
which  wi^s  diveiltd  by  the  blast  of  war,  will  resume  its  original 
direction  to  benevolence. 

*  The  deviations  from  this  principle  arise  from  the  depravity 
of  the  heart  of  man,  of  which  they  are  a  melancholy  proof. 
Small,  indeed,  at  first,  and  scarcely  perceptible  is  this  defection  ; 
but  if  its  progress  is  not  timely  checked,  it  batiles  all  restraint. 
If  once  the  mind  has  lost  its  original  feelings  for  the  distresses 
of  others,  vain  are  all  endeavours  to  recover  them.  Many  olher 
virtues  may  be  acquired  by  reason  and  reflection  ;  but  wIm  n  once 
the  heart  is  inaccessible  to  pity,  misfortune  pleads  in  vain,  the 
tear  of  anguish  falls  unnoticed,  and  the  cries  of  distress  fail  to 
obtain  the  ueceshary  relief. 

'  A  dispositi(m  like  this  is  its  own  punishment.  He,  Abo  neg- 
ligently or  deliberately  frustrates  the  N^ise  intention  of  Nature, 
by  which  we  mean  in  (Christian  language,  the  God  of  Nature,  is. 
for  ever  forbidden  to  feel  those  pleasing  emotions,  which  are  the 
certain  marks  of  api)roving  conscience^  and  the  sweetest  fore^ 
^aste  of  the  rewards  of  virtue. 

*  Charity  ponscases  a  natural  beauty,  which,  independent  of 
instructions  and  maxims,  is  the  object  of  universal  affection. 
In  every  circumstance  it  is  productive  of  security.  Benevolence 
alone  can  enable  a  man  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  life.  That  alone 
can  give  a  charm  to  power  and  greatness.  Pre-eminence  will 
only  serve  to  expose  its  possessor  to  the  injuries  of  an  envious 
world.  His  advantage  consists  in  the  power  of  being  a  refuge 
to  the  miserable,  a  relief  to  the  necessitous,  and  a  father  to  the 
orphan.     Excellence  in  public  virtues  excites  the  arts  of  malice 
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and  detraction;  hnt  wlien  to  those  preat  qualities  charity  if 
uilded,  envy  herself  is  dumb,  or  forced  to  join  the  universal  ap- 
plause. It  exalts  tlie  merit  of  other  virtues,  and  almost  com- 
pletes a  character,  pveo  when  eome  of  the^e  arp  imnerfcctiy 
possessed.' 

In  a  passag^e  of  the  above  extract,  we  suggest  to  the 
better  .judgment  of  Dr.  Vnlpy,  whether  it  be  strictly  phi* 
losoj^hical  to  talk  of  '  iieglic:ently  or  deliberately  f rust rat- 
ins;  the  wise  intention  of  Nature,'  or  '  the  God  of  Na- 
ture :'  An  intention  in  the  mind  of  man,  is  an  act  desierntif^ 
which  may  indeed  be  negligently  or  deliberately  frustrated 
in  the  execution.  But  an  act  designed  in  the  mind  of  (lod, 
must  be  the  same  as  an  act  performed.  For  God  never 
designs  to  perform  what  he  does  not  actually  perform.  He 
pever  really  intends  what  he  does  not  sooner  or  later  ac' 
compli-jh.  To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  question 
either  his  wisdom  or  his  power.  It  would  be  to  contra- 
dict the  most  enlarged  notion  of  his  attributes.  For  how 
can  '  a  wise  intention'  of  the  Deity  be  frustrated  by  the 
foolish  temerity  of  man  ?  It  cannot  be.  It  is  impossible. 
Dr.  V  .  has,  however,  in  this  place  expressed  himself  in  the 
common  language  of  divines,  though  he  has  not  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  accuracy  as  might  Jiave  been  desired. 

Dr,  V'alpy  truly  remarks,  that  '  the  man  whose  soul  is 
steeled  against  the  impresion?  of  benevolence,  would  not 
be  convinced  by  all  the  force  of  reason  ;'  and  that  all  en- 
deavours would  be  ineffectual  '  to  rouse  him  from  insen- 
sibility by  the  force  of  diction.'  He  who  does  not  feel 
benevolence  to  be  a  virtue,  cannot  be  argued  into  the  feel- 
ing. His  sympathies  are  like  an  instrument  out  of  tune. 
His  moral  constitution  is  disordered.  He  has  only  t4ie  ex- 
terior of  humanity. 

Dr.  V.  talks  of  charity  being  influenced  by  ^  a  raomon- 
tary  glow  of  ostentation/  We  may  say.  a  momentary 
glow  of  friendship,  of  atfection,  or  of  love,  Bqt  it  is  not 
so  proper  to  talk  of  the  '  glow  of  ostentation.'  For  os- 
tentation, which  is  always  more  or  less  imbued  with  sel- 
fishness, is  a  quality  of  a  cold  kind.  The  epithet  '  glow- 
ing' does  not  accord  with  its  operations  on  the  nerves. 
Dr.  Valpy  should  have  written  '  a  momentary  impulse  of 
ostent'ition.' 

Dr.  Valpy  says  truly,  that  '  the  natural  wants  which 
poverty  leaves  unsuppUed,  are  not  the  greatest  of  its  mi- 
series.'  The  state  of  the  children  of  the  poor  without 
moral  or  fntr  Uectual  culture,  is  feeiinglv  noticed.  P.  U, 
tl^e  author  informs  uSj  that  '  the  appearance  of  the  deepest 
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wretchedness  is  so  easily  assumed,  and  so  various  are  the 
acts  of  moving  the  pity  of  the  liberal.'  *  *  *  *  The 
word  ^  acts  of  moving",'  in  the  above  is,  we  suppose, 
printed  by  mistake  tor  '  arts  of  moving,'  though  we  do 
not  see  it  marked  in  the  errata. 

Sermon  II.  preached  at  the  assizes,  at  Reading,  1792, 
ably  combats  the  opinion,  that  the  world  is  in-  a  state  of 
deterioration.  The  author  exhibits  the  evidence  and  proves 
the  usefulness  of  the  contrary  opinion.  Were  the  common 
notion  of  the  progressive  degeneracy  of  the  human  race 
true,  the  Christian  doctrine,  which  was  designed  to  improve 
mankind  in  virtue  and  in  happiness,  would  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  vain.  But  the  world,  like  an  individual  pro- 
fiting by  experience,  is,  we  believe,  becoming  wiser  as  it 
grows  older,  and  progressive  at  once  in  intellectual  and  in 
moral  excellence.  What  we  call  the  antiquity,  is,  as 
Bacon  has  remarked,  rather  the  youth  or  infancy  of  the 
world.  To  this  sermon,  and  to  the  others  in  this  publica- 
tion, are  subjoined  many  instructive  and  interesting  notes. 

Sermon  III.  was  preached  at  the  assizes,  at  Heading,  in 
l79.'3.  This  was  a  period  when  the  savage  cry  of  Jacobin 
was  begun  to  be  raised  against  every  man  who  presumed 
to  think  for  himself,  or  who  did  not  join  in  applauding  the 
war.  The  text  (1.  Pet.  11.  13,  14,)  is  one  which  was  often 
in  the  mouths  of  the  preachers  of  that  period ;  and  was 
frequently  perverted  to  inculcate,  not  rational  loyalty,  but 
unresisting  servitude.  Dr.  V^alpy,  however,  employed  it 
for  a  better  purpose.  lie  panegyrises  the  British  consti- 
tution, and  he  inculcates  submission  ;  but  he  calls  govern* 
ment  '  a  delegated  power.'  It  is,  according  to  tne  late 
patriotic  confession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  not  a  fee-sim- 
ple for  the  sole  pleasure  or  emolument  of  the  possessor., 
but  '  A  trust',  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

It  is  always  an  unfortunate  thing  in  any  popular  dis- 
course when  the  exordium  is  dry  and  abstract,  and  ob- 
scurely expressed.  For  by  this  means,  the  hold  on  the  at- 
tention is  relaxed  at  first  setting  off,  and  a  state  of  sensa- 
tion is  produced  not  favourable  to  the  subsequent  impres- 
sion intended  to  be  made.  This  is,  in  some  measure,  the 
case  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  discourse. 
What  the  author  says  on  the  origin  of  government,  is  not 
definitely  nor  perspicuously  explained.  Dr.  Valpy  ap- 
pears sometimes  to  confound  the  terms  Society  and  Go- 
vernment, as  if  they  meant  the  same  thing,  and  both  rested 
on  the  basis  of  law.  But  society  is  anterior  to  the  origin 
of  laws,  and  may  subsist  without  government,  though  g^o^ 
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vcrnment  cannot  subsist  without  society.  Society  denotes 
a  communion  of  sentiments  and  a  participation  of  enjoy-' 
ments  between  relations,  friends,  and  acquaintance,  which 
may  be  practised  where  political  institutions  are  unknown, 
but  cannot  be  protected  without  political  institutions. 
Society  is  the  comfort  of  the  good,  and  government  is  the 
terror  of  the  bad.  Society  is  founded  on  liberty,  but  go- 
vernment always  implies  restraint.  Society  has  its  basis 
in  the  principle  of  benevolence,  but  government  in  that  of 
tear.  Society  exercises  the  kind  affections,  government 
controuls  the  bad  passions  of  man.  Society  strews  the  rose 
and  the  myrtle  in  the  path  of  life,  government  brandishes 
the  sword,  and  plants  the  gibbet  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way. 

Dr.  Valpy  accounts  for  the  origin  of  government  in 
this  way. 

'  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  a  great  diversity  of  dispositions 
and  qualities  was  necessarily  productive  of  great  moral  distinc- 
tions. The  materials  of  discord  increased  with  the  dissimili- 
tude: and,  however  this  variety  might  be  calculated  by  the  wise 
decrees  of  providence  to  promote  the  general  good,  a  superiiJr 
tending  power  became  necessary  to  direct  these  discordant  prin- 
ciples to  tlie  public  welfare,  and  to  eir^wgc  mankind  to  the  reci- 
procal discharge  of  those  otfices,  which  render  man  valuable  to 
man,  and  form  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of  society.  The  fru- 
gal, the  prudent,  and  the  industrious  saw  their  exertions  crowned 
with  prosperity,  wealth,  and  influence  ;  and  were  placed  in  a 
state  of  envied  superiority  above  men  of  a  contrary  disposition. 
The  latter,  stran^^ers  to  the  habits  of  industry  and  honest  appli- 
cation, in  proportion  to  the  imperfect,  or  corrupted  state  of  their 
intellects,  and  desirous  of  retaining  an  equality,  which  seems  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  nature,  adopted  the  unjust  methods  of 
acquiring  property,  from  the  insidious  meanness  of  a  theft  to  the 
daring  crime  of  assassination.  Whatever  authority  the  laws  of 
nature  might  claim  in  the  reason  of  any  individual  to  restrain 
him  from  acts  of  injustice  ;  yet,  without  a  stronger  support,  they 
could  aflord  him  but  little  protection  from  the  machinations  of 
others.  Recourse  must  be  had  to  a  bulwark  of  superior  strength 
for  the  general  security  of  lite  and  property.  This  bulwark  is 
never  obtained,  until  the  discordant  interests  of  men  are  united 
by  one  common  bond  of  society,. and  cemented  by  a  general 
law,  destined  to  protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  individuals, 
^nd  to  punish  the  commission  of  injuries.' 

The  first  part  of  the  above  extract  is  certainly  rather 
vague  and  confused.  Dr.  Valpy  commences  with  saying, 
that  '  in  the  fjrst  ages  of  the  world  a.  great  diversity  of  dis^ 
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positions  and  qualities  was  necessarily  productive  of  great 
moral  distinctions.'  It  is  not  very  clear  wliat  is  the  spe- 
cific meaning  in  this  place  of  ^  great  moral  distinctions;' 
but  allowing  that  to  pass,  we  ask  why  is  the  remark  ap- 
propriated more  to  the  first,  than  to  any  succeeding  ages 
of  the  world  ?  We  should  suppose,  that  the  diversities  of 
character  are  much  greater  in  later  times,  because  there  is 
a  greater  diversity  of  pursuits.  Where  men  are  all  hun- 
tei*s,  or  shepherds  or  tillers  of  the  earth,  there  must  be  a 
ff^reat » monotony  of  character,  or,  perhaps,  as  Dr.  V^alpy 
would  express  it,  a  paucity  of  '  moral  distinctions.^  Art* 
and  sciences,  the  sub-division  of  labour  and  all  the  busy 
varieties  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  multi- 
ply the  occupations  of  man,  and  produce  proportionate  va- 
rieties of  character. 

Dr.  Valpy  having  asserted,  that  '  in  the  first  ager,  of  the 
world,  a  great  diversity  of  dispositions  and  qualities  was 
productive  of  great  moi-al  distinctions,'  proceeds  to  inform 
us,  that  '  this  variety,  however  calculated  by  the  wise  de- 
crees of  Providence,  *  to  promote  tlie  general  good,'  con- 
tinuing to  furnish 

*  materials  of  discord,'  *  a  superintending  power  became  neces- 
sary to  direct  those  discordant  principles  to  the  public  welfare, 
an^  to  engage  mankind  to  tlie  reciprocal  discharu;e  of  those 
pftiees  which  render  man  valuable  to  man,  and  form  the  first 
links  in  the  chain  of  society.* 

Now  if  tlie  variety  of  '  moral  distinctions,'  mentioned 
above,  was,  '  by  the  wise  decrees  of  Providence,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  general  good,'  why  should  '  a  super- 
intending power,'  (by  which.  Me  suppose,  is  meant  *  a  su- 
perintending power'  of  human  government),  be  necessary 
to  direct  them  '  to  the  public  w  elfare  ?'  For,  according  to 
our  author,  '  the  general  good'  and  '  the  public  w  elfare,' 
are  only  different  names  for  the  same  thing.  But,  if  the 
public  welfare  is  already  promoted  by  tlie  wise  decrees  of 
Providence,  how  can  the  end  be  better  secured  by  any  hu- 
man contrivance  ?  The  truth  is,  that  when  the  author 
wrote  the  passage  on  w  hich  we  have  commented,  his  ideas 
were  more  perplexed  than  they  usually  are  at  otlier  times, 
'I'his  is  proved  by  what  follr.ws,  for  Dr.  V  alpy  makes  this 

*  superintending  power'  necessary  '  to  engage  mankind  to 
the  reciprocal  discharge  of  those  offices  which  form  the 
first  links  in  the  chain  of  society.'  Now,  according  to  our 
notions,  the  first  links  in  the  chain  of  society,  are  the  re^? 
Kitions  Qf  husband  and  wife,  father  and  child,  with  the  diver-r 
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sified  connections  of  kindred  and  friendship,  and  all  the 
spreading,  and  iiitertwiniii;::  charities  of  social  life.  But  aH 
these,  tliou^li  they  constitute  the  happy  ramifications  of 
society,  are  independent  of  government,  and  perform  their 
several  functions  without  its  aid.  A  man  loves  his  wife, 
his  child,  his  friend,  and  does  them  all  the  kind  oifices  in 
his  power,  !i(.t  because  ho  is  directed  to  do  it  by  any  poli- 
tical institutions,  but  because  it  is  the  impulse  of  his  social, 
nature,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  agency  of  the  benevo- 
lent principle  which  the  Deity  planted  in  his  breast.  But  . 
Dr.  Vaipy  has,  as  we  said  before,  confounded  the  ideas  of 
society  and  "fovernment.  The  principles  of  society  are 
fixed  and  immutable,  but  government  is  a  fluctuating  thin«;. 
That  is  the  be^t  government  whose  forms  and  institutions 
are  so  framed  as  to  act  in  unison  with  the  principles  of  so- 
ciety, and  consequently  to  favour  the  production  of  the 
greatest  sum  of  social  bliss. 

AVe  w  ere  pleased  w  ith  the  following.  The  sentiment- 
appear  to  come  from  the  heart,  and  are  Honourable  to  the 
"Writer. 

*  Justice  is,  after  all,  but  the  instrument  of  mercy ; — ^'of  mercy, 
ill  her  sitblimest  attitude,  when  she  dispenses  the  blessings  of 
security  to  mankind,  and  guijrds  the  general  welfare  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  pangs,  that  she  feels  for  (he  miseries,  which  offend- 
ers incur  by  their  crimes.     Man  must  sympathize  v\ith  man  in 
his  distress  ;  and  what  form  of  distress  can  excite  more  horror 
than   that  of  the   poor    supplicating   wretch,   who  stands  with 
trembling  heart  to    hear  the  senteiKre,  which  dooms  liim  to  an 
exemplary  death  ?     His  fault  is  for  a  moment  forgotten  ;.  we 
consider  him  only  in  his  relation  of  himjanitv,  a  miserable  prey 
Xo  the  same  temptations,  from  which  the  grace  of  God  has  yet 
preserved  us:  cold  therefore  and  insensible  would  be  our  heartfi 
if  they  did   not  feel  for   him  in  the  hour  of  calamity.     Freed 
from  the  restraints,  which  opinions  and  principles  lay  upon  our 
sensibility,  we   disreaard   social  distinctions,   in  the  warmth  of 
our  benevolence,  and  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  nature.     As  a 
spirit  of  revenge  has  no  phice  in  a  court  of  judicature,  the  pas-^ 
sion  of  pity  may  be  allowed  to  take  her  course  respecting  the 
man,  if  it  interfere  hot  with  the  Judgment  against  the  criminal. 
But  when  mercy  considers  him  as  a  public  offender,  she  forgets 
the  individual :  she  takes  a  wider  range  of  consideration ;  she 
looks  to  the  miseries  of  lawless  states,  and  demands  protection 
in  the  name  of  society.     With  truth  for  her  attendant,  accord- 
iuj!:  to  the  beautiful  imagery  of  the  Psalmist,  she  solicits  the  aid 
o(  justice  for  the  nr.untenance  of  peace.' 

Sermon  IV  .  was  '  pi^ached  at  St- Lawrence's,  Reading, 
on  the  Fast  Day,  March  7. 1797/ 
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Dr.  Valpy  traces  the  fall  of  nations  beyond  the  operation 
of  secxondary  causes  to  the  providential  administrator  of  the 
v/orld.     The  doctor  says : 

*  The  effects  of  omnipotence  are  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
fyll  of  nations.  The  causes  of  their  decline  are  wisely  rendered 
so  manifest  by  the  great  disposer  of  events,  that  tlie  meanest 
comprehension  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  pronounce  impiety  and 
Avickedness  as  the  sole  objects  of  almighty  ven^ance.  In  every 
age  of  the  world,  we  find  that  the  sins  of*  men  have  uniformly 
prepared  the  way  to  these  calamitous  revolutions.  Different 
>,t<sles  have  arisen ;  they  have  figured  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  ;  sin  has  obscured  their  glories  ;  the  wages  of  sin  is  death; 
they  have  disappeared.' 

If  this  be  the  case,  will.it  not  be  difficult  to  assi^  a  rea- 
son why  we  should,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  have 
boon  expending^  our  blood  and  treasure  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  resist  the  arm  of  omnipotence  ?  If  '  tlie  fall  of  nations,' 
be  only  the  necessary  punishment  of  Avickedness,  the  just 
retribution  of  crimes,  to  what  purpose  are  we  strivin^^  to 
prevent  the  Almighty  from  putting- an  end  to  '  immorality, 
dissipation,  and  profligacy?'  It  gave  us  great  pleasure 
to  find  the  author  representing  this  country  as  peculiarly 
favoured  by  providence,  and  consequently,  we  hope,  se- 
cure from  the  '  calamitous  revolutions'  which  have  visited 
the  continent. 

'  We  are  enlightened  by  the  full  splendour  of  the  sun  of 
righteousness.  Our  religion  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  pure  and 
uncorrupted.  Our  civil  constitution  is  the  best  calculated  for 
the  regidation  of  the  country.  The  mildness  of  our  climate^ 
our  insular  situation,  that  commands  the  productions  of  the 
i:ind  and  seas,  the  fertility  of  our  fields  and  the  ii;dustry  of  our 
towns,  point  cut  this  country  as  the  happiest  object  of  the 
bounty  of  the  giver  of  every  good  gift'' 

But  after  all  this  cheering  picture,  Dr.  V.  thinks  us  no 
l)Gtter  than  our  neighbours,  lie  asks,  p.  117,  '  what  reli- 
gious improvements  we  have  made  ?'  If  the  doctor  ask 
this  question,  we  must  put  another,  and  say,  if  we  have 
njade  no  religious  improvements,  how  can  we  be  '  enlight- 
ened by  the  full  splendour  of  the  sun  of  righteousness  f 
For  what  can  the  being  'enlightened  by  thef^ull  splendour 
of  the  sun  of  righteousness^  mean  but  the  having  our  minds 
possessed  of  that  unclouded  light  of  Divine  Truth  which 
generates  righteousness  ?  Can  we  be  '  enlightened  by  the 
sun  of  righteousness/  while  we  are  merged  in  those 
depths  of  vice  where  the  day-spring  is  obscured  and  no  light 
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i«  seen  I  But  the  author  proceeds :  'Are  we  not  charj\c- 
terized  hy  a  want  of  reli^i^ious  principle  and  of  fervor  in 
the  service  of  God  ?'  How  then,  we  ask  again,  can  we  be 
*"  enlightened  ?'  &c.  &:c. 

*  Do  not,'  oxclaims  the  author,  '  sensuality  and  dissipation 
constitute  the  most  striking  features  in  the  portrait  of  this  coun- 
try ?  In  sonic  j)eriods  the  stream  of  wickedness  hides  its  head, 
runs  under  the  ground,  and  pursues  a  calm  and  secret  course; 
but  now  it  breaks  forth  like  a  torrent,  that  tears  down  all  before 
it:  as  if  the  foundations  of  the  great  abyss  were  broken,  and 
its  prisoners  had  sliaken  off  their  chains,  and  roamed  at  large 
in  the  world/ 

This  is  a  frightful  picture,  and  if  it  were  true,  would 
make  us,  instead  of  children  of  light,  to  be  devils  in  ini- 
quity. Ifwewereso  bad  as  the  doctor  depicts  us,  we 
must,  according  to  his  reasoning  in  a  forei^oing  part  of  this 
sermon,  be  ripe  for  the  just  judgment  of  (jod,  and  for  that 
*  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin.'  Dr.  Valpy,  like  manv 
others,  represents  the  war  as  a  '  divine  scourge,'  but  if  it 
be  a  divine  scourge,  why  should  we  impute  it  either  to  Mr. 
Pitt  on  one  side,  or  to  the  Jacobins  on  the  other?  The 
author  says,  '  it  is  the  sword  of  Divine  Vengeance,  armed 
with  tenfold  furj'.'  Does  this  mean,  that  Divine  Vengeance 
has  armed  our  enemy  with  an  irresistible  sword  ?  Before 
theologians  talk  thus,  we  wish  that  they  would  well  con- 
sider the  conclusions  which  legitimately  follow  from  their 
reasoning.  Let  us  not  relax  the  sinews  of  fortitude  or  of 
patriotism. 

The  fifth  sermon  was  preached  August  13,  1798,  at  the 
consecration  of  the  colours  of  the  lieading  Association. 
In  this  sermon,  the  preacher  excites  his  auditors  to  '  hope 
that  the  Lord  hath  chosen  England  for  himself  and  the 
British  Isles^br  his  ozcn  possession.'  How  would  our  mer- 
cantile men  relish  this  information  ?  The  Vlth  sermon 
was  preached  in  1802,  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  &c.  The  Vllth  sermon  was  intended 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Reading  Dispensary.  Dr. 
Valpj  never  appears  to  more  advantage  as  a  preacher, 
than  when  he  is  pleading  for  the  distressed,  and  showing  the 
strict  union  between  the  genuine  religion  of  Christ  and  the 
interests  of  humanity.  In  the  Vlllth  and  last  sermon,  Dr. 
Valpy  defends  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,* 
with  an  earnestness  which  reflects  honour  on  his  religious 
temperament.  The  second  volume  of  this  work  forms  an 
appendix  to  the  first.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
contents. 
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*  On  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting  debtors.'  *  Oft 
the  causes  which  must  prevent  the  estabii>hiiient  of  u  republic? 
in  France.'  *  On  the  Catholic  Question.'  *  The  ])ractice  of 
of  liberal  piety  vindicated.'  *  Rivality  of  France.'  *  On  the* 
prophecies  relating  to  the  fall  of  Rome/  *  On  the  disposition 
of  the  French  government  to  peace.'  *  Deeds  without  a  name.' 
*  Defence  of  the  Country/  *  On  a  state  of  insensibility  in  sus- 
pended aniiiiatiou/  '  On  the  interests  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land/ 

Of  these,  the  piece  on  the  Catholic  Question,  which  is 
made  up  of  a  speech  in  the  Town  Hall,  Readiiio-,  in  1803^ 
with  notes  on  the  same,  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the 
volume,  and  contains  many  remarks  worthy  of  serious 
attention. 

These  volumes  furnish  ample  proof,  that  Dr.  V'alpy  is  a 
liberal  politician,  a  fervent  religionist,  and  a  benevolent 
man. 


Art.  VII. — The  Remains  of  Joseph  Blachett^consisting  of 
.Poems J  Dramatic  Sketches,  The  Times ,  an  Ode^  and  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life.  By  Mr.  Pratt^  2  vols,  small  Sro. 
pp.iSOOy  2 plates.     London,  Sherwood  and  Co.  1811. 

THE  readers  of  poetry  in  Great  Britain  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  and  express  very  opposite  sentiments, 
when  the  works  of  self-tang^ht  j^eniuses,  such  as  Dermody 
or  Chattevton,  Bloomfeild  or  Blackett,  become  the  objects 
of  discussion.  The  one  parly  extol  every  thing,  and  al- 
though they  affect  to  praise  with  a  reference  to  the  difticul-' 
ties  and  various  other  circumstances,  under  which  these 
children  of  nature  have  come  forward,  their  panegyrics  are 
so  warm,  and  their  commendations  so  indiscriminate,  that 
they  seem  to  raise. their  proteges  even  above  the  level  of 
those  cotemporaries,  who,  with  a  superiority,  or,  at  least, 
equality  of  inspiration,  have  had  the  additional  advan- 
tages of  systematic  education  and  chastised  taste.  The 
other  party  willhear  of  nothing  which  is  remarkable  ^  con- 
sidering all  things.^  ^Vhy^  they  say,  should  we  \vaste  our 
time  on  wh:it  is  comparatively  bad,  when  we  have  that 
within  our  r^ach  which  is  positively  good?  But  the  sen- 
timents of  neither  of  these  two  parties,  as  thus  delivered, 
are  foimded  either  in  justice  or  vvith  an  eye  to  tair  criticism. 
^h\  Pratt,  one  of  the  '  Dii  minorum  gentium' in  poetry,  the 
editor  of  the  present  work;  has  a  strong  inclination  to- 
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wai  Jri  the  first  class  of  the  two  above  raentioncil,  .^ 
class  whose  pretensions  to  taste  must  be  wholl)'  set  aside, 
if  they  really  admire  as  finished  poetry  what  they  oiii^ht 
only  to  adinrre  as  niarvelloiis  and  promising  better  thin2,>. 
The  injustice  of  the  second  order  is  more  flagrant ;  and  were 
their  opinions  to  become  more  prevalent  than  they  are, 
a  want  of  encouragement  to  the  expansion  of  natural  talent 
under  discouraging  circumstances,  must  be  the  inevitable 
and  constant  result.  If  we  were  to  recommend  a  line  of 
conduct  in  a  matter  which  depends  nearly  as  much  upon 
the  feelings  of  tiie  heart  as  upon  the  judgment  of  the  mmd, 
and  in  which  the  former  are  perpetually  influencing  the 
latter,  we  should  wish  all  possible  encouragement  to  be 
given  to  the  disclosure  of  talent  in  private,  whether  by 
praise,  by  giving  or  procuring  pecuniary  assistance,  but 
never  would  recommend  to  force  into  publicity  prematurely 
those  attempts  which  ought  more  correctly  to  be  considered 
as  the  exercises  of  education  than  the  ripened  fi'uits  of  it. 
Of  these  children  of  nature  now  living,  one  only  has  risen 
to  "-reat  literary  eminence  in  society,  we  mean  the  editor 
of  Massinger,  and,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  the  manly,  and  at 
the  same  time,  affecting  avowal  of  his  discouragements  in 
early  life  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Juvenal,  the  talents 
of  this  gentleman,  though  knov/n  and  encouraged  by  the 
circle  who  interested  themselves  in  their  expansion,  were 
not  injured  by  premature  publicity,  but  first  strengthened 
and  directed  by  education. 

Blackett  has  quitted  this  world,  to  him  a  world  of  bodily 
suffering.  His  mental  anxieties  were  much  alleviated  by 
the  benevolent  exertions  of  his  editor  and  other  friends  : 
liis  story,  known  already  to  many,  but  not  to  all,  is,  in  few 
words,  this.  He  was  born  in  1786,  at  the  village  of  Tun- 
still,  near  Richmond,  in  A^orkshirc,  the  tenth  of  twelve 
children  of  a  day-labourer  in  the  service  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawson.  He  was  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  ancl  arith- 
metic, at  the  parish  school,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  bound 
apprentice  to  his  brother,  a  ladies'  shoe-maker  in  London. 
His  passion  for  reading  soon  began  to  develop  itself,  and 
he  was  early  master  of  the  contents  of  his  brother's  library, 
consisting  of  Josephus,  Eu^ebius's  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Fox's  Martyrs,  and  some  relij),ious  books,  but  having  been 
persuaded  to  accompany  a  friend  to  see  Kemble  in  Richard 
the  Third,  atDrury-Lane,  his  mind  had  such  an  effect  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  author  as  well  as  the  actor,  tliat  his 
studies,  inclinations,  and  pursuits  were  decided  by  that  ac- 
cidental circumstance.      Every  minute  which  could  be 
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feared  from  manual  labour,  was  devoted  to  the  perusal 
of  Shakspeare,  Otway,  Milton,  Pope,  Younjr,  Beattie, 
Thompson,  Rovve,  &c.  and  many  hours  defrauded  of  rest 
for  the  same  purpose,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  a  weak  and 
sickly  constitution.  He  continued  in  his  trade  to  the  year 
1807,  when  a  pressure  of  domestic  calamity  was  the  means 
of  introducing  Iiim,  througli  a  Mr.  Marchant,  to  his  future 
Maecenas,  Mr.  Pratt,  to  whom  someof  Blackett's  attempts 
at  dramatic  composition  were  at  the  same  time  submitted. 
From  this  time  until  his  death,  in  August,  1 810,  his  studies 
were  guided  by  the  present  editor  of  his  works,  with  whom 
he  lived  considerable  portions  of  his  time,  and  was  in  the 
habits  of  perpetual  correspondence  with  his  '  Mentor,'  as 
this  '  Telemachus'  terms  Mr.  Pratt.  In  1809,  some  spe- 
cimens of  Blackett's  genius  were  circulated,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds,  Lady  Milbanke,  Mr.  Wrangham,  and 
the  editor  interested  themselves  in  promoting  subscriptions, 
the  objects  of  which  were  the  removal  of  the  author's  pecu- 
niary distresses,  the  support  of  his  mother  and  daughter, 
and  encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  Iiis  studies.  The 
benefit  resulting  from  the  present  publication,  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  former  purposes.  Mr.  Blackett  sunk  a  victim 
to  a  decline  at  Seaham,  in  Sunderland,  whither  he  had 
gone  by  sea,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  beneiit  by  the 
voyage. 

AVe  shall  first  offer  some  remarks  on  the  present  publi- 
cation, as  edited  and  methodised  by  Mr.  Pratt,  and  con- 
clude the  article  with  observations  on  the  poetry  of  the 
author. 

In  limine,  we  are  presented  with  an  essay  from  the  hand 
of  the  editor  on  the  points  of  similitude  existing  between 
Joseph  Blackett  on  the  one  side,  and  Bloomfield,  and 
Townsend,  the  prospective  author  of  '  Armageddon,*  on 
(he  other.  Did  not  the  editor  wish  to  imply  another  pa- 
rallel of  characters  between  Mr.  Capel  Loft't,  Mr.  Cumber- 
land, and  Mr.  Pratt  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  work,  edited  certainly 
from  benevolent  motives,  but  with  the  additional  spring 
of  personal  eclat,  should  contain  infinitely  too  much  about 
the  editor  himself,  and  this  is  most  peculiarly  the  case  with 
the  work  entitled  '  The  Remains  of  Joseph  Blackett.* 

In  the  very  arrangement  of  the  list  of  subscribers  thb 
vanity  biirsts  upon  the  readers.  By  a  novel  method  of 
classification,  they  are  placed  in  separate  lists  '  marked  out 
as  '  procured  by  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,'  '  procured  by 
Mr.  Pratt,'  <8rc.  forbad  not  this  singular  method  of  arrange- 
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ttient  been  resorted  to,  the  public  would  have  remained 
ijl^norant,  that  Mr.  Pratt's  list  is  not  only  infinitely  the 
ioncrest,  but  is  e^raced  with  royal  and  nolde  names  in  a 
proportion  very  far  exceedinsj  the  lists  of  his  coadjutors. 

Ihese  vohunes  are  certainly  the  proper  place  for  Black- 
f^tt's  verses  to  Mr.  Pratt,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Pratt's  verses  to  Joseph  Blackett.  They  are  mis- 
placed, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  notwithstanding  the 
editor's  apologies  on  this  very  point,  they  are  intrusive. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  the  numberless  disjointed  scraps 
of  letters,  in  which  the  editor,  in  some  shape  or  other,  meets 
us  at  every  turn,  might  very  well  have  been  spared.  From 
the  materials  before  him,  it  was  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Pratt 
to  draw  up  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  his  protege 
and  to  affix  it  to  his  works;  in  mentioning  any  particular 
traits  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  might  have  corrobo- 
rated his  statement  by  a  few  references.  The  faculties  of  his 
mind  were  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  this  biographical 
sketch  being  concluded,  we  should  have  expected  to  lose 
sight  of  all  personages  but  the  author  himself.  The  pre- 
sent case  is  wholly  different :  a  great  portion  of  the  life  is 
♦o  be  collected  scrap  by  scrap  from  unconnected  passages 
of  letters,  divided  into  different  series  and  spread  through 
the  first  volume.  This  system  of  arrangement  is,  of  itself, 
a  ground  of  censure  on  the  editor ;  but  he  is  not  content- 
ed with  blazoning  himself  to  the  world  as  the  patron  of 
one  young  man,  he  is,  it  appears,  the  arbiter  of  taste, 
and  gives  the  nod  of  encouragement  to  unexpected  talent, 
wherever  he  can  find  it.  Witness  the  following  extract 
from  his  preface  to  series  the  6th  of  J.  Blackett's  commu- 
nications to  him. 

'  The  following  short  letters  and  poetical  pieces  find  a  place 
here,  not  only  because  they  are  tributary  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Blackett,  but  because  they  are  specimens  of  precocity  of  talents 
rarely  equalled.  They  were  written  by  a  young  lady,  now  onh/ 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  her  as;c,  whose  mental  gifts  and  early  at- 
tainments in  exercising  and  enriching  them,  whether  in  compo-' 
Mtioiis  of  verse  or  prose,  as  well  as  a  skill  m  music  and  the  lan- 
guages, without  losing  any  charm  of  childhood's  simplicity,  so  fai* 
surpass  any  thing  the  editor  has  ever  yet  met,  as  an  examjde  of 
premature  and  diversified  talents,  that  he  can  scarcely  regret 
being  denied  the  prtviiege  of  revealing  the  name  of  the 
authoress.' 

After  this,  the  reader  will  find  some  difiiculty  in  believ- 
ing that  no  one  of  these  pieces  is  in  any  way  tributary  to 
the  genius  of  Blackett,  or  evon  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
'      T  ^2 
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existence  of  such  a  person,  and  of  the  letters  one  only  rs 
addressed  to  Mr.  B.  while  the  other  three  are  tributes  to 
the  genius  X)f  Mr.  Pratt!  The  collection,  therefore,  can 
have  been  introduced  for  no  other  reason  tlian  the  stratifi- 
cation of  the  redundant  egotism  of  the  editor.  The  very 
pains  tliis  genth^man  takes  to  disclaim  such  a  spirit,  with 
us,  adds  a  corroboration  to  the  positive  evidence  of  facts 
against  hiir.  As  to  the  precocious  young  kdy  herself,  we 
have  only  to  say,  that  the  merit  of  her  performances  is 
wholly  foreign  to  our  purpose ;  we  are  ne\^ertheless  not  slow 
to  allow,  that  she  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  child. 

Our  opinion  of  Mr.  Pratt's  editorial  labours  may  be 
pretty  well  collected  from  what  we  have  already  said,  and 
though  be  has  intruded  his  company  upon  us  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  volume,  we  should  feel  nevertheless 
wanting  injustice  and  respect,  were  we  to  omit  noticing, 
with  due  applause,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  charity. 
Other  motives,  as  we  have  hinted,  may  have  combined  to 
rouse  these  exertions  (and  how  seldom  is  it  that  they  do 
not  ?)  but  we  sincerely  believe,  that  charity  was  the  main- 
spring. Having  sajd  thus  much,  we  proceed  to  Joseph 
Biackett,  the  deserving  object  of  these  attentions.  The 
pieces  here  published,  consist,  1st.  of  songs  and  miscella- 
neous poetry,  2dly.  of  three  unfinished  dramas,  and 
Sdly.  of  the  Times,  an  ode,  written  in  1809,  and  the  only 
piece  published  by  the  author  himself.  There  is  an  easy 
versification  and  simplicity  of  idea  in  many  of  the  songs 
very  pleasing ;  we  are  not  surprised  by  much  novelty  of 
imagination,  but  we  catch  the  melancholy  which  so  fre- 
quently infects  the  muse  of  Biackett,  and  are  easily  led 
away  into  the  train  of  feelings  indulged  by  the  poet.  There 
are  some  few  specimens  of  comic  verse,  of  the  success  of 
which  we  cannnot  speak  very  highly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  '  sketch  of  burlesque  tragedy.'  This  fragment  in 
the  style  of  Tom  Thumb  is  very  humorously  conducted. 
Biackett  had  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  mock-pathetic 
and  mock-sublime.  His  genius  takes,  perhaps,  most  plea- 
sure in  the  delineations  of  the  horrib'.e  in  poetry.  Witness 
the  opening  of  his  ode  on  the  birth  of  ingratitude. 

*  Rouse  the  lyre  with  horrid  sweep, 
.  Strains  of  frenzied  discord  swell. 
Summon  from  the  **  vasty  deep" 

The  furies  of  relentless  hell ; 
On  me  let  their  eye-balls  glare, 
Let  them  lash  me  with  their  flaming  hair. 
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Fan  my  striiifjs 

With  raven  wings, 
And  join  my  son?  in  cadence  nuit?, 
For  ah !  I  sing  the  birth  of  black  intrratitude.' 

\-  >\.  1,  p.  267. 

There  is  an  air  of  wild  c^raiulour  thrown  over  1'        '    '; 
ode.     The  exclamation  *  ah  !'  in  the  last  line  gi\ 
ness  to  the  concluding  part  of  this  stanza.     T  I 

does  not  recur  in  any  of  the  other  concluding  lir.i  i 

required  especial  care  to  he  raised  beyond  the  prior  parts 
of  the  stanza.  *  Bedlam,  or  the  elVusions  of  Madiiess/ 
displays  the  genius  of  Blackett  in  the  same  colours  as  the 
foregoing  ode;  indeed  we  are  induced  to  dissent  from  the 
opinion  of  Cumberland  that  Mr.  B.'s  gefiius  pointed  more 
towards  dramatic  writing  than  any  other  species  of 
composition ;  his  odes  seem  to  have  flowed  from  his 
pen  m  a  much  richer  current,  and  the  freedoms  of  inven- 
tion and  sublimity  of  expression,  which  they  admit,  to  have 
b^en  more  consonant  to  the  natural  wildness  of  his  muse, 
*  Bedlam'  requires  a  good  deal  of  re-tpuching;  it  was 
written,  indeed,  almost  extempore,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
had  it  received  corrections,  would  have  exhibited  more 
marked  discriminations,  and  nicer  distinctions  between 
the  de^ees  and  varieties  of  madness,  than  it  can  at  present 
lay  claim  to.  Some  pastorals  in  the  manner  of  Cunning- 
ham exhibit  the  mind  of  the  author  in  a  very  different 
view ;  his  ease  in  this  department,  to  which  we  confess 
ourselves  not  very  partial,  proves  nevertheless  the  extreme 
pliabil fty  of  talent  of  which  he  was  possessed^  In  tiiese 
pieces  he  has  attained  what  is  the  only  desideratum,  he 
js  simple  without  being-  childish  or  vulgar;  we  do  not  con- 
ceive tliat  the  nature  of  the  kind  of  poetry  will  admit  of 
much  higlier  praise. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  expect  the  same  approaches  to 
perfection  in  the  great  work  of  the  formation  of  a  drama 
from  Blackett,  as  in  effusions  which  more  easily  admit  of 
nnpruncd  genius.  The  artifici  il  structure  of  a  story,  the 
choice  and  invention  of  incident,  the  conduct  and  distinc- 
tion of  characters,  and  the  varieties  of  language  necessary 
for  their  personification  are  difHculties  which  require  more 
e::perience  than  the  present  autlior  could  possibly  have 
acquired.  It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  only  one 
living  author,  who  may  be  said  to  have  really  succeeded 
in  tragedy,  we  mean  Miss  Baillie;  failure  consequently 
becomes  less  to  be  feared,  as  success  becon^es  incalculablv 
more  desirable.     As  the  praise  which  we  should  bestow 
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by  no  means  Hniit  our  recommendation  to  these  unequi- 
vocal j^rounds;  the  purchasers  will  be  possessed  of  the  re- 
mains of  undoubted  a^enius,  they  will  l)e  enabled  to  tra(« 
its  progress,  to  appretiat-  the  value  of  the  benevolent  pa- 
tronage of  those  who  fostered  it,  and  from  the  promisci 
here  held  out  to  them,  to  figure  in  imai^ination,  a  melan* 
cholv  j^ratification  we  allow,  the  success  which  would 
hereatltM-  have  attended  the  poet.  Had  this  work  l)eett 
publisbed  durinxr  the  author's  life,  it  would  havo  been 
open  to  some  ohjcrtions,  for  havinsj  appeared  too  soon^ 
before  he  hi  I  made  suflicient  progress  to  lay  claim  to  pub- 
lic attention,  particularly  in  dramatic  comjwsitioii.,  and  in 
these  objections  we  ourselves  should  have  joined.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  thev  foil  to  tlie  ground,  and  we 
offer  our  thanks  for  what  we  have  now  received. 


Art.  VIII. — 7'mnsactions  of  the  Medical  Socirff/  of  Lon* 
don.     Vol.  1.  Part  1.  Sro!     Maxwell,  ISIO. 

THE  Society,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  publica* 
tlou  of  this  volume,  and  which  has  already  given  several  to 
the  world  under  the  title  of  il/ewoirv  of  the  Medical  Societj/^ 
intend,  as  we  are  informed,  '  to  publish  at  shorter  and 
more  regular  intervals  than  hitherto  a  selection  of  the 
papers  that  may  be  laid  before  them.'  Complaints  have 
been  madoj  that  by  publishing  at  distant  and  uncertain 
periods,  the  interest  of  many  communications  has  been 
diminished  or  wholly  lost.  We  conceive,  however,  that 
cominunications  which  possess  but  a  temporary  value  are 
best  adapted  to  the  fugitive  publications,  with  which  the 
present  day  so  abundantly  teems :  nor  do  we  suppose 
that  the  Medical  Society  of  London  (the  title  which  these 
gentlemen  have  pleased  to  appropriate  to  themselves) 
think  so  lowly  of  the  talents  of  their  members,  or  of  the 
importance  of  their  labour^,  as  to  put  them  on  a  level 
with  productions,  which  for  the  most  part  perish  at  the 
moment  of  their  birth.  Without  presuming,  however,  to 
question  the  judgment  of  the  society  in  resolving  to  be 
much  more  alert  than  heretofore  in  tj»e  business  of  publi- 
cation, we  shall  briefly  examine  the  contents  of  the  volume 
before  us,  estimating  its  value  by  what  we  consider  to  be 
its  intrinsic  worth,  and  prizing  useful  truths,  under  what- 
ever garb  they  are  clothed,  or  from  whatever  quarter  they 
issue. 
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Art.  I. — Qn  Medical  Technoloo^y.       By    John    Mason 
Good,  F.R.S.  Sec.  M.S. 

This  paper  is  purely  philological.  By  technology, 
Mr.  Good  means  phraseology  ;  and  considering  that  the 
dignity  of  medicine  is  derived  from  the  place  it  holds 
among  the  sciences,  rather  than  from  its  practice  as  an 
art,  we  do  not  think  the  term  happily  chosen. 
.  The  objections,  which  Mr.  Good  makes  to  the  language 
of  medicine,  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  Eng- 
lish language  in  general,  or  to  the  French,  Spanish,  Ita- 
lian, and  probably  to  every  living  or  dead  language.  It 
is  (he  says)  a  compound  of  words  derived  from  many 
other  languages.  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  Greek  and  LatLn, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  German.  So  is  our  vulgay 
English  ;  and  yet  it  answers  very  well  every  purpose  of 
oral  communication.  He  sums  up  his  objections  in  the 
following  terms  : 

*  The  sources  then  of  the  impurity  and  perplexity  of  medical 
language  may  be  contemplated  under  the  following  heads: 
First,  the  intermixture  of  different  tongues  that  have  no  family 
or  dialectic  union.  Secondly,  the  want  of  a  common  principle 
in  the  origiu  or  appropriation  of  terms.  Tiiirdly,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  variety  of  useless  svnonynis,  or  the  adoption  of 
different  words  by  different  writers  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Fourthly,  imprechion  iti  the  use  of  the  same  terms.  Fifthly,  an 
unnecessary  coinage  of  new  terms  upon  a  coinage  of  new 
systems.' 

These  defects  or  redundancies  Mr.  Good  illustrates  in 
their  order ;  but  many  of  the  examples  are  so  little  in  use, 
that  it  requires  some  research  to  make  out  what  diseases 
are. designated  by  them.  Many  diseases  are  exotic,  as 
much  as  plants  and  animals ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  fo- 
reign words  are  to  be  avoided,  when  speaking  of  foreign 
things. 

Mr.  Good  complains  that  the  .Greek  para  (7ra/>a)  is 
used  in  such  a  variety  of  senses,  that  it  leads  the  judg- 
ment astray,  instead  of  serving  it  as  a  guide.  But  if  the 
Greeks  themselves  so  used  it,  how  can  this  defect  (if  it  be 
one)  be  avoided  ?  In  candour  to  the  ancients  let  us  look 
at  home  for  a  moment.  Mr.  Good  has  himself,  we  fancy, 
coined  the  word  imprecision.^  where  the  preposition  im  is 
a  negative.  In  his  favour  he  has  the  analogy  of  the 
words  imperfect^  impejiinent^  inwwraly  &c.  But  then 
there  are  impressive,  imhittcr,  imbellish,  impovsrish,  w  ith 
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many  others,  in  some  of  which  it  is  rather  augmentative; 
and  the  man  who  should  attempt  to  banish  every  word 
from  lan^iiai;;e5,  which  docs  not  square  with  some  fancied 
rule  of  perfection  which  he  hns  laid  down,  would  under- 
take more  than  the  labours  of  Hercules. 

PW  (jrreek  authorities  Mr.  Good  very  properly  refers 
us  to  Hippocrates ;  and  he  adds,  'in  his  failure  he  may 
perhaps  be  best  supplied  from  Asclepiades,  Celsus,  Ccelius 
Aurelianus,'  &c.  We  are  willing  to  suppose  Mr.  Good 
to  mean  that  we  may  find  the  Greek  terms  used  by  these 
latter  Latin  writers ;  but  for  the  works  of  Asclepiades  we 
must  crave  to  be  informed  where  they  are  to  be  found  ? 
Mons.  Le  Clerc,  (a  writer  tolerably  learned  for  tlie  days 
in  which  he  wrote)  says  of  the  doctrines  of  Asclepiades, 
'  Nous  pourrions  mieux  juger  de  ce  c(u'il  tenoit,  si  ses 
ecrits  etoient  veuus  jusqu'a  nous,  mais  Us  spnt  tous  perdtts,* 
J&c.  It  is  singuUirly  fortunate  if  they  have  been  latterly 
retrieved,  as  they  were  probably  written  wilhimich  purity. 
He  must  have  been  no  ordinary  writer,  whom  Cicero  thus 
eulogises : 

*  Neque  vcro  Asclepiades  is,  quo  nos  medico  aniicoque  usi 
suinus,  turn  ciim  eloquently  vincebat  ciEteio:^  medicos,  in  eo 
ipso  quod  ornate  dicebat,  Medicinas  facultatc  utebatur,  oon 
doquentiai.'  / 

Mr.  Good  says  that  to  Baglivi  we  are  indebted  for  the 
terra  hi/sterin.  These  nugce  difficites  are  not  worth  i\ie 
trouble  of wiping  oiF  the  dust  from  the  volumes  on  our 
shelves.  But  the  facts  lie  in  a  nut-sheil.  We  find  that 
the  dedication  to  the  first  of  Baglivi's  works,  his  Praxis 
Midica  is  dated  1696;  whereas  Sydenham's  epistle  to 
Cole,  the  latter  part  of  which  is,  de  Affectionibas  Ilj/steri' 
cis,  was  published  in  1681.  The  term  being  in  common 
use  at  this  period,  might  doubtless  be  traced  much  tarther 
back ;  but  we  cannot  waste  our  time  in  so  frivolous  a  pur- 
suit. 

Art.  II. — ?>Iemoirs  of  the  late  William  Hewson,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  and  Medital  Societies,  and  Teacher  of  Ana- 
tomy in  London.  By  J.  C.  Lettsom,  M.  D.  LL.D.  &c. 
Pres.  U.S. 

Mr.  Hewson  v/as  a  very  meritorious  and  ingenious  man, 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  this  slight  tribute  oi  respect  paid 
to  him  frora  the  \)en  oi  the  ingenuous  and  well-intentioned 
president  pf  the  society. 
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or  four  shilling's  a  gallon.  This  fact  affords  a  useful  hint 
to  those  who  drink  such  liquors;  thoup^h  probably  they 
are  mostly  of  a  description  of  persons,  who  are  little  heed- 
ful of  the  consequences  of  their  hal)its. 

Art.  IV.  —  History  of  a  Case  rescniblincj  Hydrophobia, 
from  the  Bite  ot  a  Cat.  By  Joshua  Dixon,  M.  D.  of 
AVhitehavcii,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Medical 
Society. 

The  subject  of  this  accident  was  a  young^  woman  of  the 
age  of  eighteen.  She  was  bit  on  the  liand  by  a  rabid  cat, 
on  2^d  January,  1809,  and  was  seized  with  the  symptoms 
of  hydropliobia  on  the  7th  of  April  following.  The  malady 
seemed  seated  more  in  the  stomach  than  about  the  Hiuces; 
every  thing  she  took  being  rejected  by  vomiting.  There 
was  no  horror  of  water,  but  the  mode  of  swallowing  ii'as 
neither  easy  nor  natural.  '  She  appeared  to  open  her 
throat  widely,  and  greedily  gulped  down  by  a  very  small 
quantity;  the  strong  convulsive  spasms  preventing  free 
deglutition,  and  perceptibly  interrupting  her  breathing.* 

The  violence  of  the  disease  was  ushered  in  by  convul- 
sions ;  and  it  pmved  fatal  in  the  course  of  iifty-eigh^ 
hours. 

It  is  needless  almost  to  observe,  that  no  medicine  had 
the  slightest  effect.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  death  in  one 
sense  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  from  the  first  at- 
tack, all  the  symptoms  being  merely  the  phenomena  of 
dying.  If  the  future  industry  or  good  fortune  of  medical 
pi*actitioners  should  attain  to  a  mode  of  obviating  the 
etfcQts  of  the  hvdrophobic  poison,  it  must  be  by  some 
treatment  iidopted  immediately  after  the  infliction  of  the 
w  ound,  when  the  system  is  silently  undermined ;  though 
the  changes  which  are  introduced  escape  the  notice  of  the 
senses. 

Art.  V. — Reflections  on  the  indiscriminate  use  of  Mercu- 
rial Preparations  in  Medicine.  By  W.  Falconer,  M.  D. 
F:H.S. 

In  this  age  of  mercurial  quackery,  when  calomel  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  panacea,  we  hope  that  the  calm  and  sen- 
bible  reasoning  of  this  judicious  physician  will  be  duly 
attended  to.  The  property  which  is  most  decidedly  as» 
cribed  ^o  preparations  of  mercury  is  that  of  being  deob- 
struent.  Dr.  Falconer  suspects  that  the  stimulant  and 
inflammatory  qualities  of  mercury  are  more  likely  to  lay 
ihe  foundation  of  obstruction  than  to  remove  it.     In  scro- 
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fula  and  cancer  it  is  prejudicial.  In  cases  of  decided  he- 
patitis the  doctor  asserts  the  bad  effects  of  calomel  to  be 
still  more  evident ;  and  illustrates  the  position  by  an  ex- 
ample, which  will  not,  however,  it  is  probable,  appear  de- 
cisive to  the  advocates  of  the  mercurial  practice.  In  jaun- 
dice, from  simple  obstruction  of  the  gall  ducts,  the  choice 
of  calomel  as  a  purgative  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  im- 
proper. 

Dr.  Falconer  complains  with  reason. of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate application  of  the  term  bilious  to  diseases,  the  symp- 
toms of  which  afford  no  clear  marks  with  regard  to  their 
nature.  These  are  asserted  to  proceed  either  from  a  de- 
ficiency or  redundancy  of  bile,  or  from  its  depraved  and 
corrupted  state;  though  no  marks  of  any  of  these  faults 
appear,  either  in  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  in  the  colour, 
quantity,  or  other  qualities  of  the  evacuations.  And  upon 
this  mere  hypothesis  calomel  is  indiscriminately  applied, 
without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  constitution,  or  any  consi- 
deration of  its  ultimate  effects. 

Mercury  Dr.  Falconer  charges  with  producing  tremors, 
palsies,  and  mania. 

*  I  have  myself/  (he  says)  *  seen  repeatedly  from  this  cause  a 
kind  of  approximation  to  these  maladies,  that  embittered  life  to 
such  a  degree,  by  the  shocking  depression  of  spirits,  and  other 
nervous  agitations  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  as  to  make 
it  more  than  commonly  probable  that  many  of  the  suicides 
which  disgrace  our  country  were  occasioned  by  the  intolerable 
feelings  which  result  from  such  a  state  of  the  nervous  system.' 

There  are  those  who  prescribe  mercury  in  almost  every 
complaint, even  in  acute  inflammations;  and  ascribe  to  its 
effects  the  recovery  of  the  patients.  Between  statements 
so  discordant,  how  can  an  unprejudiced  person  discern  the 
truth  ?  Probably  it  lies  in  a  middle  point.  Most  of  its 
cui-ative  powers  are  perhaps  imaginary :  whilst  the  mis- 
chiefs ascribed  to  it  are  often  traced  to  a  wrong  source, 
and  ought  more  jnstly  to  be  accounted  the  consequences 
of  constitutional  derangement,  or  of  erroneous  habits  of 
life. 

Art.  Vl. — On  the  Staphyloma,  Hydropthalmia,  and  Car- 
cinoma of  tiie  Eye.  By  James  Ware,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  and 
Vice  President  of  the  Medical  Society. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  abridge  this  paper,  but  we  can- 
not but  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  professional 
readei-s.     The  diseases  described  are  such  as  do  not  tail 
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much  under  the  observation  of  those  enpjaj^d  in  the  com- 
mon duties  of  the  profession;  and  are  on  that  account  the 
more  intoresting. 

Tlie  disease  called  fz^wg"?/*  hcematodes  of  the  eje  we  be- 
lieve Mr.  Ware  considers  as  essentially  the  same  as  can- 
cer? only  aflfecting  persons  in  an  earlier  staple  of  life,  and 
happening  most  commonly  in  infancy.  Mr.  Ware  has 
given  a  very  good  description  both  of  this  form  of  disease 
and  of  the  more  common  carcinoma.  The  only  relief  hi- 
therto obtained  is  by  extirpation  of  the  diseased  part.  Of 
this  operation,  he  says,  '  although  it  be  a  melancholy  truth 
that  the  operation  has  too  often  failed,  this  does  not  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  performance  is  always  improper, 
since  it  certainly  has  not  unfrcquently  succeeded,' 

Art.  VIT. — Case  of  extensive  Suppuration  of  the  Liver, 
with  Appearances  resemblincf  Ascites,  and  which  ter- 
minated favourably.  By  Mr.  John  Hums,  C. M.S. 
Teacher  of  Anatomy  and  Midwifery  in  Glasgow. 

Art.  VIII. — Observations  on  the  Hare  Lip.     By  Isaac 
Rand,  A.  M.  M.  M.  S.  S.  C.  M.  S. 

Art.  IX.— ^Histories  of  two  extraordinary  Cases.  By  W. 
Norris,  Esq.  Surgeon  to  the  Charter-House,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Medical  Society. 

The  first  of  these  histories  records  a  singular  disease  of 
the  cranium.  Tumours  appeared  successively  on  various 
parts  of  the  head,  which  were  found  to  contain  matter : 
when  exposed,  a  piece  of  bone  was  observed  eitlier  de- 
tached, or  nearly  so  from  the  parts  beneath.  At  first  the 
outer  table  of  the  skull  only  was  affected ;  pieces  sepa- 
rated, and  the  wound  healed.  After  two  or  three  months 
the  bone  separated  through  its  whole  depth ;  the  dura 
mater  was  generally  exposed  by  the  separation  of  each 
piece,  and  the  wounds  in  tlie  scalp  no  longer  peeled. 
The  dura  mater  itself  was  apparently  sound.  This  disease 
lasted  rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  when  it  proved 
fatal.  A  plate  is  given  of  the  cranium,  as  it  appeared 
after  death. 

It  improper  to  remark  that  there  was  no  suspicion  the 
subject  of  the  disease  (a  respectable  woman,  aged  51) 
either  was  or  had  ever  been  exposed  to  tlie  syphilitic 
poison. 

The  second  of  these  cases  is  an  account  of  a  satyris- 
mus.  Mr.  Norris  has  verv  properly  clothed  his  narration 
in  the  Latin  language.    The  same  motive  which  suggested 
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this  precaution  precludes  u,  fi-  •  • 

hone^er,  hot,.  cUstdlnttZtfr^  *"«  '^^^^■>  ^t  i, 

^r- Smith  informs  u«  th.,  ,,  .^^  "^  ^"^ '"erica.) 

§mmm 

•1 'IIS  case  resisfpH  n  1     x     . 
prescribed  respS  J  '"'  ''^  ''-^'"s  and  surgeons,  who 

1  he  patient  refused  to  ha  va  *i 
«he  ,vas  .„  the  right.         '"'""  ""^  ""^«  divided;  probably 

i'le  land  winds  nn  ♦>.„ 

particular  seasons  from  thf  *""?*  "^  Coromandel  blo-v  .. 

'!.e  ghauts,  towardS:  uV7/T  '""I"'  -"""on  V  c!;^ed 

oonunence  in  the  huter  e^^d^of  aS*"-,    '^>y  8^"«'% 

l^nd  thejH  last  to  the  earlier   l3fr ''^^""""lofiMa/ 

Been  said,  even  to  ISO-     SJ.=.,r„       ,/'^!  ""d,  as  it  has 
very  often  crack  and  break  fi   ^   '  ^^"^"'^  tumblers    hen 
n-ture  warps  and  sWnks lo  .n^.'T'  I  '""^  '^^  '» "ode^  tr- 
out of  the  doors  and  taWes  &e    \l'?^*  '■''"  «'-  "ai     f  J, 
permcious  effects  on  animal  L/'"'  '"'"'  ''^^  'he  same 
^"■"'el.     Dr.  Roxburgh  s^"'  ^"^"^^  ««  'he  sirocco  and 
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general  lassitude  in  all  that  live;  and  in  some,  paraJy''**  ^^  he 
inif>lectic  affections.  Its  sudden  approach  has,  hesioV?.  the 
dreadtui  effect  of  destroying  men  and  animals  instantaneously*. 

•  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  larLie  kites  or  crows,  as  Ihey 
ftv,  drop  down  dead  ;  and  sn^alier  hirds  I  have  known  to  die,  or 
take  refuge  in  houses,  in  such  numbers,  that  a  very  numerous 
family  has  used  nothing  else  lor  their  daily  meaJs  than  these 
victims  of  the  inclemency  of  the  seasbn  aud  their  inhospitality. 
In  populous  places  it  is  also  not  very  uncommon  to  hear,  that 
four  or  tive  people  have  died  in  the  streets  iu  the  course  of  a 
day,  in  consequence  of  their  being  taken  unprepared.  This 
happens  especially  at  the  lirst  setting  in  of  those  winds/ 

After  refuting,  and  we  think,  satisfactorily,  the  common 
hypothesis,  that  the  extraordinary  heat  which  distinguishes 
these  winds  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of  caloric  in  their 
passage  over  an  extensive  tract  of  country,  at  a  time  when 
the  sun  acts  with  peculiar  power,  Dr.  Roxburgh  proposes 
another  of  his  own  founded  upon  chemical  principles. 
It  is  sufBciently  known  that  bodies  in  passing  from  a  state 
of  rarity  to  one  of  condensation,  produce  heat ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  latent  heat,  emit  caloric.  Dr. 
Roxburgh,  applying  this  principle,  proposes  as  a  solution 
of  the  phenomenon  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water  that 
had  been  held  in  solution  by  the  air,  and  deposited  in  form 
of  clouds  or  rain. 

*  The  clouds  formed  on  the  ghauts,  charged  with  water  and 
electricity  (by  causes  I  am  not  now  to  investigate)  are  driven 
to  the  westward,  whilst  the  heat  which  during  the  formation  of 
these  clouds,  nmst  necessarily  be  discharged,  is  carried  to  the. 
east  or  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  coast  and  causes  the  proper- 
ties for  which  the  land  winds  are  so  remarkable.' 

Art.  XIII.— Cases  illustrating  the  Effects  of  Oil  of  Tur- 
pentine in  expelling  the  Tape- Worm. 

The  cases  here  related  are  communications  from  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  society.  AVe  do  not  think  that 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  medicine  is  very  strong; 
since  the  oil  of  turpentine  appears  to  act  simply  as  a  pur- 
g-ative;  and  we  cannot  discover  that  it  is  better  than  those 
already  in  use.  It  is  proved  however  that  very  large 
doses  of  this  fiery  oil  may  be  taken,  commonly  with  im- 
punity;  nine  drachms  was  the  quantity  given  by  Dr.  Lett- 
soni ;  and  one  gentleman  administered  an  ounce  and  half. . 
It  is  said  to  produce  a  degree  of  giddiness  like  intoxica* 
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tion,  but  which  roes  off  as  soon  as  the  oil  has  passed  out 
of  the  stoiPacii.  In  most  of  the  cases  it  simply  imparted  to 
the  urir^e  a  terebinthinate  smell  without  irritating  the 
orgu-ns ;  but  it  is  allowed,  that  in  one  case  it  produced  vio- 
lent retchings,  tenesmus,  strangurj,  and  great  pain  of  the 
back ;  the  urine  was  also  tinged  with  blood.  The  stran- 
gury and  tenesmus  continued  nearly  a  week,  and  the 
patient  was  unable  to  work  for  several  days. 

We  sliould  require  stronger  proof  of  the  superior  effi- 
cacy of  tliis  substance  to  those  m  common  usej  before  we 
should  venture  to  substitute  it  for  them. 

Art.  XIV. — Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Nathaniel  Hulme,  M.  D.  F.  M.  S.  late  Physician  to  the 
Charter  House.  By  H.  Clutterbuck,  M.  D.^  F.  M.  S.  &c.  . 

Dr.  Hulme  was,  in  his  day, a  respectable  inoffensive  mem- 
ber of  society.  But  we  doubt  whether  there  was  any  thing 
either  in  his  character  or  his  acquirements  so  striking  as  to 
require  or  even  to  justify  the  printing  of  this  memorial  of 
him.  If  every  man,  such  as  Dr.  Hulme,  who  lived  a  re- 
tired life,  enjoying  a  plentiful  income,  and  amusing  himself 
with  not  very  important  philosophical  experiments,  were 
.  to  receive  an  elogc^  societies  such  as  the  London  Medical 
Society,  might  publish  an  annual  folio. 

With  more  propriety  is  tliere  added  to  the  narrative  of 
Dr.  Hulme's  life,  an  account  of  a  truss  which  he  invented 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  hernia,  a  malady  under 
which  he  laboured.  He  was' very  anxious,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, that  the  account  of  it  should  be  published  for  the 
public  benefit.  This  trait  does  real  honour  to  his  me- 
mory. The  works  of  men  are  the  most  proper  monuments 
of  their  name  and  character. 


Art.  IX. — An  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,  containing 
an  original  View  of  the  Operations  of  Mind^  sensual  ami 
intelleclual.  By  John  Fearn.  London,  Longman, 
1811,  4to. 

THOUGH  the  Jiypothesis  which  Mr.  Fearn  lias  deve- 
loped in  this  work,  may  be  doomed  to  share  the  fate  which 
has  attended. the  labours  of  other  theorists  on  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  yet  he  ha«  certainly 
.supported  it  with  no  small  share  of  ability  and  penetration. 
He  appears  to  be  a  calm  and  patient  inquirer  after  truth  ; 
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not  fond  of  novelty  for  novelty's  sake,  but  not  afraid  of 
divulgina^  a  new  opinion,  when  he  thinks  that  it  is  esta- 
blished by  the  force  of  evidence. 

Notwithstanding  the  accumulated  labours  of  metaphy- 
sicians, the  science  of  mind  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  th.e  dif- 
ferent phenomena  have  not  yet  been  observed  with  suffi- 
cient nicety  and  discrimination,  nor  collected  with  sufficient 
copiousness  for  a  comprehensive  induction,  nor  dVen  for  the 
formation  of  any  satisfactory  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Fearn  argues,  that  the  mind  is  an  extended  substance 
of  a  delinite  shape.  lie  thinks,  that  great  errors  have  been 
occasioned  by  those  who  have  defended  the  immateriality 
of  the  mind,  and  at  the  same  time  supposed  its  '  wo;z-ex- 
tension.'  Its  extension,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  is  neces- 
sary to  render  it  capable  of  acting  on  the  body.  According 
to  him,  there  can  be  no  interaction  of  mind  and  body  unless 
both  have  this  common  property.  But  though  Mr.  Fearn 
believes,  that  mind  is  an  extended  substanc?,  he  arjj^ues, 
that  it  is  '  innnutahle,^  and  so  far  his  theory  is  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  immaterialist,  and  favourable  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  future  state. 

As  the  mind,  in  this  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Fearn,  is  an  inir 
mutable  substance,  he  has  provided  for  its  permanent  iden- 
tity, the  supposition  of  which  is  not  so  easy,  ifv»e  maintain 
that  the  intellectual  principle  is  constituted  of  the  same 
fluctuating  and  fugitive  particles  as  our  corporeal  frame, 
or  if,  with  the  mo^e  gross  materialists,  we  imagine  mind 
only  a  mode,  or  property  of  a  material  organization,  which 
is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change.     / 

Mr.  Fearn  is  not  a  materialist  who  thinks,  that  tlie  or- 
ganization of  the  brain  produces  consciousness,  nor  does 
he  support  the  'mental  non-extension'  of  the  immateria- 
iists.  Tlie  substance  of  the  author's  theory  is,  that  '  mind 
operates   by    extension,    distinct    from    brain,'  and  that 

*  brain  cannot  be  the  agent  of  thought.' 

When  the  author  supposes  the  substance  of  mind  to  be 
different  from  that  of  matter,  and  yet  to  have  tlie  common 
property  of  extension,  he  does  not  pretend  to  define  what 
either  is  ;  but  mentions  in  what  respects  he  believes  them 
to  differ  or  agree. 

The  author  allows,  that  the  '  n^ind  is  indebted  to  the 
physical  organs  m  hich  belong  to  it  tor  all  tlie  knowledge  it 
possesses.'  fie  appears,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  mind  more  dependent  on  the  body  than 
the  facts  warrant,  or  than  his  own  hypothesis  required. 

*  We  have  no  ground,'  says  he,  ^  to  suppose,  that  the  mind 
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ever  moved  consdoitdi/  until  the  body  moved  it.'  Did  tlie 
author  reflect,  that  the  body  itself  is  a  mere  inert  substance 
without  the  mind,  and  that  the  principle  of  motion,  at  least 
cf  all  voluntary  motion,  is  in  the  mind?  Sensatio^,  says 
Mr.  Fearn,  is  '  requisite  to  set  the  mind  first  in  motion;' 
but  can  sensation  exist,  out  of  the  mind  ?  Is  it  not  clearly 
demonstrable  by  experiment,  that  sensation  does  not  exist 
in  the  corporeal  organs,  but  in  the  sensory  or  mind  itself, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  brain  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
placed? 

Mr.  Fearn  does  not  imagine,  that  the  '  mind  grows  with 
the  body;'  but  he  says  (p.  14),  that  it  'nevertheless  de- 
pends for  its  due  action  upon  tlie  growth  of  the  body.^ 
The  meaning  of  the  author  in  this  passage  is  not  very  de- 
finite. The  growth  of  the  body  means  an  accretion  of 
parts  and  an  increase  of  dimensions.  Of  such  a  species 
of  growth,  the  mind  is  certainly  not  susceptible,  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  be  only  an  organization  of  perishaole  matter, 
or  a  mere  mode  or  propertv  of  the  organized  brain.  This 
is  not  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Fearn,  who  represents  the  mind 
as  an  immutable  substance,  distinct  from  the  body,  but  pos- 
sessing the  common  property  of  extension.  If,  then,  tlie 
mind  *  does  not  grow  with  the  body,'  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  our  author,  what  is  his  specific  meaning  when  he 
says,  that  it  '  depends  for  its  due  action  on  the  growth  of 
the  body?'  The  mind  certainly  cannot  operate  without 
external  means.  It  cannot  walk  a  journey  without  feet, 
nor  build  a  house  without  hands.  But  it  can  think  without 
either  hands  or  feet.  If  the  word  '  growth,'  be  used  in  a 
less  restricted  sense,  and  be  taken  for  a  gradual  increase 
and  maturation  of  powers,  the  mind  certainly  grows  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  the  animal  body  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  often,  mdeed,  becomes  niore  vigorous  and  robust,  when 
the  body  has  long  passed  its  highest  point  of  increase,  and 
eVen  exhibits  symptoms  of  decay.  It  grows  in  knowledge 
many  years  alter  the  body  has  ceased  to  grow  in  length, 
breadth,  or  strength. 

The  body  is  improveable  by  culture,  but  the  mind  is  im- 
proveable  to  a  much  greater  degree,  and  for  a  much  longer 
period,  and  instead  of  J  its  due  action'  being  dependent 
*  upon  the  growth  of  the  body,'  it  appears,  in  its  most  im- 
portant operations,  an  indepemlent  and  self-moving  power. 
Though  Mr.  Fearn  supposes  mind  '  a  reality,  distinct  from 
body,'  he  adds  (p.  14),  '  we  have  no  ground  to  think,  that 
mind  can  either  act  or  feel  in  ani/  state  without  the  condi- 
tion of  some  adapted  'or  organkcd  body.'     But  can  thi« 
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really  be  the  condition  of  mind  ?  Can  that  which  alone 
feels,  perceives,  and  thinks,  be  so  entirely  dependent  on 
that  which  is  naturally  insensate  and  inert  ?  Wlien  it  is 
said,  that  the  intellectual  functions  are  suspended  during 
sound  sleep,  this  is  no  proof,  that  the  action  of  the  nund 
is  dependent  on  the  corporeal  organs,  for  the  mind  appears, 
even  according  to  the  confession  of  the  author,  to  have 
been  made  subject  to  this  condition,  that  sensitive  beings 
susceptible  of  fatigue,  and  exposed  to  suffering,  may  have 
periodical  intervals  of  rest. 

What  Mr.  Fearn  says  on  consciousness,  is  sometimes 
rather  indefinite  and  obscure.  He  asserts,  p.  16,  '  from 
the  beginning  of  human  life  to  the  end,  ctU  our  knowledge 
is  received  by  consciousness,^  He  here  makes  consciousness 
another  term  for  the  mind  itself,  rather  than  a  particular 
state  or  position  of  the  thoughts.  When  he  says,  that 
'  all  our  knowledge  is  received  by  consciousness,^  is  not  this 
the  same  as  to  say,  that  consciousness  is  the  percipient  of 
all  our  ideas,  or,  that  we  know  only  what  we  are  conscious 
that  we  know  ?  This  will  be  readily  granted  by  those  who 
are  convinC^ed,  that  knowledge  is  not  ignorance,  or  that 
they  cannot  know  any  thing,  and  not  know  it  at  one  and 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Fearn  proceeds  to  acquaint  us,  that  this  conscious- 
ness is  '  absolute  feeling  of  affections  present  in  the  mind, 
including  revived  feeling  of  those  affections  which  have  for- 
merly been  present  in  it.'  He  goes  on,  in  the  next  para- 
graph, repeating  much  the  same  thing  with  a  little  diver- 
sity of  expression.  '  Consciousness,'  says  he,  '  is  that 
feeling  which  gives  conviction  of  any  affection  being  pre- 
sent in  the  mind,  whether  it  be  intelligence  from  sense,  in- 
telligence of  intellect,  or  a  remembrance  of  any  intelli- 
gence, sensual  or  intellectual.'  Here  are  certainly  mther 
more  words  than  were  requisite  on  the  occasion.  We 
should  have  been  perfectly  satisfied,  if  Mr.  Fearn  had  in 
this  place  said  no  more  on  consciousness  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  one  short  sentence  of  Locke.  '  Consciousness  is 
the  perception  of  what  passes  in  a  man's  own  mind.'  Essay- 
on  Human  Understanding,  1.  19. 

Mr.  Fearn  arguing,  that  '  consciousness  includes  per- 
ceptions of  sensations  and  ideas,'  informs  us,  that  it  is  '  the 
sole  universal  sense.''  It  is  certain,  that  the  sensations  which 
proceed  from  the  excitement  of  the  different  organs  of  sense, 
all  find  a  point  of  coherence  or  union  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  individual ;  and  hence  man  is  constituted  one  indi- 
visible self.     But,  though  this  be  clear,  what  distinct  idea* 
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I.ave  we  of  Mr.  Fearns  asseiiion,  that  consciousness  h 
*  the  sole  universal  sense  V  We  suppose,  that  he  means  the 
sensory  of  the  whole  corporeal  nmchine,  or,  that  he  in- 
tended only  to  repeat  what  he  had*  in  etiect  said  belVae, 
that  consciousness  constitutes  the  whole  mind,  or,  that 
'  all  our  knowledf^e  is  received  by  consciousness.' 

Having  thus  shown  the  great  latitude  in  which  Mr.  Fearn 
uses  the  term  '  conscious!iess,'  there  is  little  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  title  of  his  work,  '  An  Essay  on  Human 
Consciousness,'  might  liave  been  exchanged  fcr  the  title 
of  Mr.  Locke's  book,  'An  Essay  concerning  Human  Un- 
derstanding.' Indeed  the  word  '  understaridin^,'  as  com- 
prehending the  wliole  intellectual  state  of  man,  as  opposed 
to  his  more  gross,  animal  nature,  would  have  been  more 
appropriate  and  less  liable  to  nuslead. 

Mr.  Fearn  talks,  p.  18,  of  treating  '  of  the  several  dixi- 
sions  of  conseionsncss.'  He  should  have  used  the  word 
modes  or  properties,  rather  than  dhishns  ;  for  how  can  we 
divide  that  which  is  indivisible,  and  which  he  himself,  in 
some  parts  of  his  work,  seems  to  consider  as  one  innnuta- 
ble  whole  ? 

We  cannot  always  approve  the  tcrifts  which  are  employed 
by  Mr.  Fearn.  They  are  occasionally  too  corporeal  to 
express  the  fine  and  impalpable  operations  of  mind,  or-tco 
metaphorical  for  a  philosophical  treatise.  Thus,  p.  J9,  he 
calls  the  ■'  will,'  '  a  sort  of  mental  disjtinctive  conjuneiion^' 
by  which  '  feeling  and  action  are  divided  or  articnlated^' 
or  '  a  hinge  upon  which  feeling  inrns  to  action.'  This  is 
certainly  very  ambiguous  and  obsclire. 

The  leading  or  titular  proposition  of  Section  Y.  cap.  iii. 
is,  that  'all  knowledge  is  feeling.'  Mr.  F.  had 
before  made  sensation  the  origin  of  all  intellectual  agency, 
and  had  said  (p.  1^),  that  *-  the  mind  is  indebted  to  the 
physical  organs  for  all  the  knowledge  it  possesses,'  and  we 
should  suppose,  that  he  means  here,  that  all  knowledge  is 
ultimately  derived  from  the  senses.  But  as  we  proceed  in 
Mr.  F.'s  developcment  of  the  subject,  if  such  it  may  be 
called.  Me  are  bewildered  in  a  confusion  of  terms,  till  we 
almost  lose  our  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  metaphor  and  me- 
taphj'sics.  We  will  quote  pait  of  this  section  as  a  specimen 
of  tiie  work  and  an  exemplification  of  the  reasoning. 

*  However  it  may  at  first  a]>pear,  I  think,  feeling  and  action 
ployihg  on  the  ariiculntion,  will  or  desire,  comprehend  every 
change  incident  to  mind.  The  boundless  fields  of  human 
thought  and  enterprize,  the  never  endina:  trains  of  sensations, 
ideas,  reHsonings,and  results,  ehiboiutcd,  by  the  mind  itself,  into 
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passions  and  morals,  nnd  cxtendinsj  their  courses  tliroii^liout  al! 
the  difficult  rcj;ions  of  science;  nil  these  will  be  found  not  to 
proceed  from,  but  to  be  themselves,  in  every  step  of  (heir  pro- 
cesses, either  feelitii;  or  net  ion.'  ♦«*».«<  Reasoninu:  is  an 
alternation  of  feeling  and  action.  Thr()U2:hout  the  loni^^est  in- 
duction, will  performs  the  very  similar  part  that  it  does  when  we 
aretryinji:  by  the  eye  to  discover,  at  a  distance,  whether  a  certain 
visible  object  be.  a  man  or  a  horse.  In  this  case,  we  voluntarily 
bend  the  organ  upon  the  object,  and  endeavour,  by  every  change 
of  posture  and  energy,  to  embrace  any  moment  of  light  that  may 
peifnit  discennncnt.  At  length,  when  we  have  succeeded,  tlie 
discovery  is  g;r(duifous,  and  we  onh/  syjfcr  it,  though  will  has 
been  so  very  industrious  to  enable  us  to  suffer  it.  In  reasoning, 
the  mind  perceives  the  equality  or  difference  in  two  ideas,  and 
then  acts,  by  w;ill  to  compare  one  of  these  with  some  other,  that 
is,  will  puts  us  in  a  new  situation  to  perceive  the  result  of  the 
sought  comparison,  and  then  we  do  perceive  it,  and  so  on.  It 
has  been  laid  down  by  a  learned  author,  that  reasoning  requires 
two  different  mental  powers.  Now'  what  I  offer  is,  that  one  of 
the  two  powers  is  mere  will  to  look  in  various  directions,  and  the 
other  only  a  passive  capacity  to  perceive  equality  or  difference, 
between  two  things,  which  last*  power,  is  like  the  |iower  of  wax 
to  be  melted,  being  no  other  than  suffering.  The  mind  of  a  phi- 
losopher patiently  traversing  the  untrod  fields  of  science,  ope- 
rates radically  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  a  boy  shut  up  in  a 
closet  full  of  holes  watching  the  fli^^ht  of  a  number  of  pidgeons 
round  him.  The  boy  desires  to  see  them,  and  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  one,  lo  !  it  is  blue:  he  then  watches  to  see  others, 
and  having  succeeded  with  a  second,  it  iS  white.  He  had  in  his 
option  to  watch  or  not  to  watch ;  but  having  watched  until  the 
pidgeons  crossed  his  attentive  eyes,  he  could  not  avoid  seeing 
them,  neither  could  he  make  the  blue  pidgeon  white,  nor  the 
white  pidgeon  blue.  These  conscious  truths  he  suffers  irre- 
sistibly. Thus  all  knowledge  acquired  by  design,  is  nothing 
but  accession  of  new  facts  in  consciousness,  which  the  voluntary 
acts  of  the  mind  had  put  us  in  a  situation  to  suffer;  ai^l  Pll 
knowledge  acquired  ivifhout  design,  consists  in  similar  conscious 
siffcj-ings,  through  chance.  The  mind  is  often  truly  active  in 
search  of  knowledge,  but  always  as  passive  in  finding  it  as  in 
receiving  a  blow  which  we  put  ourselves  in  the  way  to  suffer.' 

Mr.  Fearn  calls  tbe  above  an  '  extremely  simple  view  of 
tlie  mind/  which  he  seems  to  think  it  of  importance  for  us 
to  remember..  Mr.  Fcarn  not  only  supports  the  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  mind  is  an  extended  substance,  but  argues, 
that  the  shape  of  it  is  that  of  '  a  flexible  spherule.'  He 
thus  illustrates  this  curious  theory. 

*  Jf  a  maa  take  any  inflated  flexible  &ff//bet\yeen  his  hands  and 
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press  it,  on  all,  sides,  with  the  ends  of  his  ten  divided  fingers, 
each  acting  with  a  different  degree  of  force ;  he  shall  find,  that 
thejinger  which  presses  strongest  will  make  the  deepest  flexure 
in  the  ball;  2m^  d\\  the  other  Jingers  will  be  deep  in  proportion 
each  to  its  oivn  degree  of  pressure,  and,  if  the  man  varies  the 
pressure,  and  also  increases  it,  he  shall  observe,  that  by  urging 
any  one  finger,  very  much,  the  flexures  made  by  the  otherflngers 
will  begin  to  lessen,  until  at  length  the  smallest  flexures  will 
wholly  disappear,  and  all  the  others  in  succession  (the  weakest  or 
smallest  continually  going  first),  although  their  respective  pres^ 
sures  are  still  acting  upon  the  ball.  In  other  words,  by  variously 
applying  the  pressures  upon  different  poifits  of  the  ball,  it  will 
follow  with  mechanical  ^recwiow,  Wmi  strong  forces  affect,  lessen, 
and,  at  length,  obliterate  the  impressions  or  flexures  made  by 
weaker  forces ;  in  a  similar  order  to  what  takes  place  in  cases  of 
present  and  pressing  external  afiections  in  the  mind  itself. 
Again,  if  the  different  forces  be  still  applied  to  the  flexible  ball, 
and  if  the  strongest  pressing  force  is  made  to  relax  gradually, 
wc  shall  then  have  the  weaker  forces  re-producing  the  same 
flexures  or  hollows  which  they  had  lately  lost,  precisely  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  departure.  Being  in  the  very  same  way 
that  weak  affections  n^-impress  the  mind  (if  their  impulses  be 
present),  on  the  gradual  relaxation  of  strong  afiections,  the  «- 
milar  order  of  Xhas^  facts,  as  governed  on  the  physical  organ,  to 
the  order  of  perceptions  governed  in  the  mind,  is  so  correct, 
striking,  ^nd  undeniable,  th^t  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  without 
hesitation/ 

No  small  part  of  Mr.  Fearn's  book  is  printed  in  italics, 
cif  which  tho  above  extract  is  a  notable  specimen.  We  know 
not  the  reason  which  caused  the  author  thus  to  disfigure 
his  pan^e.  While  Mr.  P'carn  supposes,  that  the  mind,  like 
the  ball  which  he  has  mentioned,  is  'flexible  in  surface^' 
he  asserts,  that  it  is  ^immutable  and  impenetrable  in 
substance.' 

*  The  surface  of  the  mind^'  says  he,  <  when  not  affected,  is 
perfectly  uniform,  and  is  in  contact,  throughout,  with  nervous 
influence,  or  perhaps  some  elementary  matter,  this  last  being 
the  medium  of  its  co-operation  with  the  body  and  external  world. 
Mind  possesses  a  limited  or  qualified  motivity,  moving  not  until 
nerve  has  acted  upon  it ;  but,  being  duly  moved,  it  displays  a 
peculiar  limited  power  of  varying  and  regulating  its  own  mo- 
tions and  of  giving  new  sorts  of  motion  to  the  body  which  first 
moved  it.  When  the  external  force  wholly  ceases,  the  action 
of  the  mind  is  necessarily  included,  and  it  moves  no  more  until 
nerve  stimulates  it  again.  If,  during  a  state  of  rest,  any  ner- 
vous stimulus  press  strong  enough  to  produce  any  motion,  this 
^ust  pccasion  inequality  or  flexure  in  the  surface  of  inind,  an^ 
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6ucli  flexure  is  accompanied  by  an  instance  of  perception, 
vvherel>v  mind  is  apprized  of  its  own  existence,  .or  waked  to 
feeling  and  action/ 

*  If  the  mind  be  supposed  to  possess  tbe  figure  and  texture  of 
a  flexible  spherule,  it  appears  admirably  adapted  to  receive  any 
number  of  co-existinc:  or  synchronous  flexures,  on  both  sides  of 
its  surface,  and  to  entertain  all  conceivabFe  varieties  of  them, 
in  mimrber,  form,  and  de«^ee,  so  fon»  as  any  capability  of  flexure 
remains.  It  is  cffually  adarpted  to  receive  any  or  all  of  these 
varieties  of  flexures  in  succession,  with  a  rapidity,  greater  of 
less,  in  proportion  as  the  motions  of  such  flexures  are,  in  them- 
selves, physically  greater  or  less.' 

Mr.  Fearn  supports  fhisbypotliesis,  fanciful  as  it  is,  with 
^considerable  acumen  and  ingenuity,  and  he  endeavours  to 
show  how  it  may  be  employed  to  account  for  the  different 
intellectual  phenomena.  But  it  is  too  gross  and  mecha- 
nical, and  leaves  tbe  nature  of  sensation,  perception,  and 
thought,  as  much  involved  in  mystery  as  it  was  before.  It 
renders  the  mind  itself  motionless  and  inert  till,  as  the 
author  expresses  it,  '  nerve  has  acted  upon  it.*  Thus  it 
makes  all  intellectual  activity  originate  in  the  body,  and 
indeed  so  far  represents  the  mind  only  as  a  sort  of  subor- 
dinate appendage  to  the  corporeal  organs.  According  to 
Mr.  Fearn,  '  perception  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
mind,'  and  from  the  definite  shape,  which  he  has  ascribed 
to  the  mind,  of  a  flexible  spherule,  all  intellectual  changes 
can  be  nothing  more  than  certain  undulations  occasioned 
by  piessure  or  distension.  There  may,  indeed,  be  nothing- 
more  absurd  in  this  hypothesis  than  in  Hartley's  doctiMue 
of  vibrations,  and  the  phenomena  of  ideas  in  the  hands  of 
a=n  ingenious  metaphysician,  may  perhaps  be  explained  no 
less  satisfactorily  by  the  one  than  by  the  other.  Hartley 
indeed,  did  not,  like  Mr.  Fearn,  assign  any  specific  shape 
io  the  mind,  yet  his  book  does  not  excite  any  higher  idea 
of  the  intellectual  faculty  than  of  a  complex  piece  of  me- 
chanism. The  '  spherule  mind'  of  Mr.  Fe?^m,  though  it 
is  pourtrayed  to  us  as  an  indestructible  substance,  is  never- 
theless not  endued  with  that  independent  energy  which  we 
have  been  wont  to  attach  to  the  thinking  principle, 
and  which  fits  it  for  a  sepai-ate  existence  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  any  corporeal  integuments.  But  these  integu- 
ments, according  to  the  notions  of  Mr.  F.  appear  necessary 
to  its  activity  in  every  stage  of  its  existence.  ^  Though,' 
says  Mr.  F.  in  his  second  chapter,  '  the  sentient  facultv 
may  have  existed  from  earliest  creation,  we  have  no  ground 
to  suppose,  that  it  ever  moved  consciously  till  the  hodii 
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moxed  it.'  Is  it  not  rather  more  true,  tliat  the  body  wQiildf 
have  been  quiescent  '  from  the  earliest  creation,'  if  it  had 
never  been  endued  witli  the  sentient  fatuity  ?  And  though 
the  mind  itself  may  bi  conscious  of  corporeal  impulses, 
yet  is  it  not  absurd  to  say,  that  those  impulses  are  the  iur 
dispensable  condition  of  its  consciousness  ?  In  another 
passage,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  Mr.  Fearn  has  stated, 
that  '  wlicn  the  external  force  wholly  ceases,  the  action  of. 
the  mind  is  iiecessarily  included^  and  it  moves  no  more  till 
nerve  stimulates  a^ain.'  The  hope  of  immortality  would 
not  be  very  strong  '\n  our  breasts,  if  it  had  no  more  vi^or^ous 
stay  than  the  theory  of  Mr.  Fearn.  It  certainly  was  not 
t!ie  intention  of  Mr.  F.  to  repress  that  hope,  for  heevidently 
cherishes  tho  agreeable  expectation  ;  but  we  much  doubt 
whether  those  persons  whose  only  argument  in  favour  of  a 
future  state  re3ts  on  the  '  spherule  )nind^  of  Mr.  Fearn, 
will  anticipate  that  event  with  much  constancy  of  convic- 
tion. The  truth  is,  that  we  are  a.t  present  too  much  in  the 
infancy  of  knowledge  to  form  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory 
theory  respecting  the  nature  of  mind.  It  is  our  duty  to 
accumulate  facts  and  to  make  observations;  but  wes  t 
leave  it  to  some  distant  age  to  develop  the  nature  either  of 
the  vital  or  the  intellectual  principle. 


Art.  X. — Isadora  of  Milan ^  5  -cols.     London,  Colbuni, 

18J1. 

Mr.  COIiBURN  has.  furnislied  tlie  readers  of  novels 
with  some  variety  of  entertainment.  Wicland  and  Ormond 
lately  claimed  our  attention ;  and  now  Isadora  of  Milan 
presents  herself  before  our  critical  tribunal.  Though  this 
last  may  not  possess  the  power  of  thrilling  us  with  horror 
so  effectually  as  some  passages  in  the  above  mentioned 
publications,  yet  it  has  mystery  enough  to  excite  curiosity, 
and  character  sufticient  to  diversify  the  interest. 

The  chief  merit  of  Isadora  of  Milan  is  the  natural  display 
of  for^eign  female  character.  In  particularly  specifying  the 
female  characters,  we  do  not  intend  to  find  fault  with  tlie 
male;  they  are  well  executed,  but  the  female  character 
marks  the  prominent  features  and  interest  of  the  whole. 
It  also  presents  a  good  but  fearful  picture  of  the  ebullitions 
of  temper  and  the  passions  of  youth.  The  hero  of  this, 
novel  holds  out  a  very  instructive  admonition  to  parents, 
and  guardians,  not  to  give  way  to  weak  and  tender  orrr^ 
hohings  of  those  bursts  of  passion  ancLthose  self 'billed 
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tempers  which  are  too  often  exhibited  in  the  frowardness 
petulance,  and  ardour  of  youth.  These  unfortunate  pro- 
pensities, when  once  indulg;ed,  give  rise  to  those  strong 
and  uncontrouled  emotions  of  the  mind  which  lead  to 
miserv  and  all  the  bitter  ills  which  render  the  remainder  of 
our  lives  irksome  to  ourselves  and  useless  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

The  character  of  Isadora  of  Milan  is  boldly  conceived, 
and  is  executed  in  a  masterly  manner.  It  may  seem  un- 
natural to  English  minds  and  English  readers.  But  it  is  a 
highly  natural  and  well  pourtrayed  image  o^ Italian  daring^ 
and  the  furious  temperament  of  Italian  revenge. 

The  hero  of  tliis  novel  is  fii-st  brought  on  the  sta^e  in  a 
very  interesting  point  of  view. .  He  is  a  boy,  tenderly  nur- 
tured by  a  female  friend  (Madame  de  B.)  on  the  borders 
of  the  Lake  Constance,  in  Switzerland.  By  the  domestics 
of  the  house  he  is  called  Master  Walter.,,  and  universally 
spoken  of  and  acknowledged  as  the  protege  of  Madame  do 
15.  He  is  sent  to  school,  and  on  offending  one  of  his  com- 
rades, he  is  told  by  his  playfellow  that  he  is  a  nameless  brat, 
and  ought  to  be  humble,  for  if  his  parents  had  not  blushed  to 
own  him,  he  would  have  been  denominated  by  something 
more  than  Master  Walter.  Master  W.  is  very  tenderly 
alive  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  which  had  been  fostered 
by  indulgence,  and  after  an  interval,  he  demands  of  Ma- 
dame de  B.  to  whoni  he  belongs  ?  She  tells  him,  that  he  is 
an  orphan,  and  that  his  name  is  Grosvenor.  This  is  uttered 
in  a  manner  and  with  a  voice  which  escape  not  the  pene- 
tration of  little  Walter :  he  sees  in  his  mind's  eye,  that 
there  is  some  mystery  in  the  case,  and  his  heated  imagina- 
tion supposes,  that  some  disgrace  lurks  beneath,  which  he 
is  determined  to  unfold. 

Walter  Grosvenor  is,  from  the  effect  of  constitution, 
not  regulated  by  the  force  of  education,  a  youth  of  ungo- 
vernable passions,  though  not  without  what  is  called  a 
good  heart.  Stigmatised  at  school  as  a  base  born  brat,  he 
becomes  a  reflecting  animal:  the  supposed  error  of  his 
parents  sinks  deep  into  his  heart.  In  fact,  he  is  a  wounded 
deer  of  no  ordinary  character.  As  he  grows  up,  he  is  fur- 
nished \\ith  every  thing  requisite  for  a  man  of  consequence 
and  fashion.  Yet  the  mystery  of  his  birth  presses  heavily 
on  his  breast.  At  Paris,  to  which  place  he  goes  with  his 
tutor,  he  is  summoned  to  an  interview  with  a  gentleman 
who  calls  himself  Brownlow,  and  who,  from  the  warmth 
of  his  greeting  andtlie  visible  effort  of  suppressed  emotion, 
prosvehor  feel<  per  auided,  is  the  father  whom  he  sought^ 
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Though  his  heart  bbnnded  to  meet  the  overflowings  of 
parental  tenderness,  jet  indignation,  that  the  knowledge 
of  his  origin  had  been  so  long  withheld  from  him,  nrges 
him  to  inquire  in  rather  intemperate  language  to  whom  he 
belongs  ?  Mr.  Brownlow's  agitation  and  some  expressions 
which  he  unguardedly  drops,  make  our  hero  persist  in  his 
endeavours  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  his  parents,  and  he 
assails  the  stranger  so  forcibly,  that  he  is  obliged  to  shorten 
his  visit,  though  not  before  Grosvenor  finds  out,  that  the 
name  of  Brownlow  is  a  deceptive  one,  and  that  the  sti-^nger 
is  a  Mj/  Lord  Somebody. 

Grosvenor  gives  way  to  all  the  ebullitions  of  his  irrita- 
ble temper,  and  mistaking  mortified  pride,  resentment,  and 
disappointment  for  a  hatred  of  the  world,  he  retires  again 
into  Switzerland,  secludes  himself  from  society,  and  ap- 
plies to  his  studies,  liis  pencil,  and  his  music.  After  a  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  our  gentleman  revisits  Paris,  and  with  an 
income  unlimited,  but  derived  from  this  Mr.  Brownlow, 
who  still  remains  behind  the  curtain,  and  arranges  his  sup- 
plies through  the  medium  of  Madame  de  B.  lie  now 
enters  on  a  career  of  dissipation.  Endowed  w  ith  violent 
passions,  which  had  never  experienced  any  salutary  con- 
troul,  he  plunges,  with  secret  dissatisfaction  at  his  heart, 
into  every  species  of  fashionable  folly.  Incapable  of  resist- 
ing the  dangerous  temptations  of  pleasure  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  he  becomes  a  willing  slave  at  the 
Altar  of  Vice. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  author  greatly  excels  in  his 
display  of  the  French  female  character.  It  is  here  the 
merit  of  the  book  chiefly  lies.  The  various  intrigues  of 
French  women  of  fashion,  the  arts  which  they  practise  to 
inveigle  young  men  of  fortune,  and  the  artifices  to  retain 
their  affections,  which  only  French  women  are  so  au  fait 
at,  are  very  ably  developed  and  very  faithfully  pourtrayed. 
French  mistresses,  and  when  we  say  French  mistresses,  be 
it  known,  we  mean  not  only  respectable  married  w  omen, 
but  women  of  family,  fortune,  and  education,  have  the 
skill  to  throw  over  an  intrigue  the  colouring  of  passion 
which  they  do  not  feel,  and  by  their  wit  vivacity  and  pow- 
ers of  badinage,  forge  such  fetters  as  are  not  easily  broken 
by  their  enslaved  enamoratos.  Their  influence  over  the 
hearts  of  their  lovers  is  a  sort  of  invincible  despotism. 

The  characters  of  Madame  Lucerne,  la  Comtesse  de  Cha- 
tillon,&c.  are  faithfully  sketched,  but  to  anEnglish  mind  they 
present  very  revolting  portraits.  Grosvenor,  with  quick 
and  ardent  feelings,  is  represented  as  susceptible  of  all  the 
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enthusiasm  of  love,  but  not  meeting  with  an  object  to  in- 
spire a  proper  and  pure  passion,  with  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve himself  without  a  single  legitimate  tie, 
*  all  the  fiupr  feelings  of  the  heart/  says  he,  'with  which  nature, 
unfortunately  for  me,  had  been  so  prodigal,  had  been  nourished 
and  cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  without  knowing  even  whence 
my  resources  were  derived,  my  purse  had  been  liberally  sup- 
plied ;  the  attention,  tenderness,  and  delicacy  with  which  I  had 
ever  been  treated,  tlie  respect  and  deference  of  my  dependents, 
and  the  kindness  of  my  early  friends,  had  not  prepared  me  for 
the  insults  of  the  world,  or  the  rebuffs  to  which  my  equivocal 
situation  in  society  exposed  me.  Credulous  and  compassionate, 
I  had  ever  been  the  tool  of  others,  while  the  consciousness  of 
unmerited  insult  roust?d  all  the  turbulent  unchecked  passions  of 
my  nature,  which,  from  indulgence,  had  acquired  strength^  and 
spurned  at  controul/ 

Tired  of  dissipation,  frivolity,  and  female  intrigue,  Gros- 
vcnor  applies  to  his  pen  and  produces  a  petite  piece  for 
the  stage,  which  is  received  witji  enthusiasm.  Ardent  in 
all  his  pursuits,  he  next  composes  a  tragedy  and  repairs  to 
the  house  of  the  Comtesse  I'Etoile,  whose  mansion  is  the 
receptacle  of  beaux  esprits  and  amateitrs  of  Les  belles 
kttresj  to  read  over  this  performance  to  a  circle  of  friends. 

*  The  circle/  he  says,  *  had  become  somewhat  more  numerous 
than  expected  by  myself,  when  the  door  once  more  opened  and 
gave  entrance  to  two  females ;  the  one  w^s  of  considerable  senior 
appearance  to  the  other.  She  was  tall  even  to  excite  observa- 
tion on  her  height,  and  singularly  erect :  repellance  rather  than 
hauteur  marked  her  air;  her  features  were  still  strikingly  fine, 
hor  teeth  unimpaired,  and  her  countenance  uutinctured  by  rouge» 
which  ill  France  is  so  universally  worn  by  every  female  after 
marriage :  this  singularity  was  the  more  observable  from  the 
contrast  it  formed  to  those  displaying  an  almost  ghastly  pallid- 
ness, yet,  with  even  this  disadvantage  of  complexion,  the  stamp 
of  beauty  was  not  to  be  effaced — its  perfect  mould  stood  the 
test  of  tinu^  with  uninjured  form ;  she  scarcely  appeared  to  see 
those  around  ;  certainly  she  did  not  view  them  with  the  slightest 
iittentiou  ;  hei'  very  soul  seemed  as  an  interior  fixture,  which 
never  roamed  to  meet  that  of  another,  but  nought  imbecile, 
nought  that  was  insipid,  dwelt  in  the  general  expression  of  her 
features  ;  they  were  marked  by  strong  and  powerful  traits  of 
mind,  but  they  were  traits  which  seemed  to  baffle  the  scrutiny 
of  human  anal ization. 

*  Such  was  the  senior  of  these  females,  but  the  junior  was 
The  IMoumer  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Urseiine,  whose  peculiar 
carriage,  whose  marked  step,  and  the  lofty  grandeur  of  whose 
m  were  not  for  an  instant  to  be  mistaken,  although  her  coun- 
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tenaoce  had  been  but  slightly  surveyed,  registered  more  on  the 
tablet  of  iniaginatiou  than  that  of  critical  memory* 

*  Of  her  person  I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak:  those  who 
have  not  beheld  her  would  accuse  me  of  having  dipped  my  pen 
in  the  ink  of  romance ;  those  who  have  would  turn  with  indig- 
nation from  the  vain,  the  powerless,  inefficient  attemp>  to  deline- 
ate her  exquisitely  peculiar  beauty  in  all  its  luxuriant  perfection. 

*  I  eagerly  inquired  of  the  person  who  stood  next  me  the  name 
<)f  this  stranger ;  the  reply  was: — 

*  Signora  Miartini,  oftener  distinguished  as  Isadora  of  Milan  ; 
the  lady  whose  arm  rests  within  her's  is  the  Baroness  Herman- 
stadt,  who  in  her  fifty-third  year  captivated  the  affections  and 
became  the  bride  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  nobles  of  Germany. 
She  is  now  a  widow,  and  has  already  numbered,  I  am  told,  her 
seventieth  natal  day.  She  has  not  been  unaptly  styled  the 
German  Ninon :  but  of  the  subject  of  her  own  family  and  con- 
nections no  one  seems  informed  ;  the  Signora  Miartini,  her  grand 
daughter,  being  the  only  relative  known  to  the  world,  and  she 
resides'  constantly  v»  ith  her.' 

After  Grosvenor  had  read  his  play,  the  youns^er  of  these 
females  seemed  to  be  asking:  some  questions  respecting  him, 
when  suddenly  turning  to  the  Baroness  Hermanstadt,  with 
a  quick  emphasis  and  a  peculiar  air  of  triumph,  she  ex- 
claims, '  he  is  an  Englishman,  my  mother.'  Her  whole 
frame  was  animated,  and  she  seemed  borne  aw  ay  by  an 
involuntary 

*  ebullition  of  soul^  which  appeared. to  rest  on  the  term  English- 
man. The  searching  orbs  of  the  baroness  fell  upon  her  glowing 
features  with  an  expression  I  could  not  interpret;  it  seemed  pe- 
culiarly comprehensive,  pregnant  with  meaning.  One  sound  of 
reply  passed  her  lips ;  it  was  in  the  form  of  an  ejaculation ;  it 
was  not  impressive  of  reproof  or  of  anger,  but  it  was  emphatic  ; 
still  it  was  only  the  simple  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  the 
beautiful  Italian.    Isadora!  was  all  her  lips  breathed.' 

Grosvenor  soon  becomes  sensible  of  the  seducing  powers 
of  the  beautiful  Milanese.  She  taught  him  to  estimate  that 
wide  diftercnce  between  licentious  passion  and  those  feel- 
ings of  tenderness  which  mark  a  purer  flame.  She  is  re- 
presented as  possessing 

*  that  touching  excess  of  sensibility,  that  tenderness  of  voice  so 
seductive,  so  subsiding  to  our  hearts,  which  eminently  distin- 
guishes the  Italian  females,  were  all  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
properties  of  Isadora  of  Milan,  while  born  beneath  a  warm  and 
glowing  atmosphere,  she  largely  imbibed  from  its  effects  that 
light  and  playful  vivacity  which  is  to  the  general  mass  of  crea- 
tion a  charm  of  exquisite  value;  but  with  all  the  inspiration  of 
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an  Italian  tcniporamciit,  lier  mind  appeared  to  hiwv  iniiided  the 
chastity  of  EngUmd's  colder  clime.  In  the  carriage  of  her  figure 
there  was  much  of  lofty  dignity — a  dignity  that  would  have 
awed  the  speaker,  had  not  her  address  softened  its  excess :  that 
address,  never  haughty,  never  proudly  arrogant,  always  appearing 
gratified  to  have  interested,  never  commanding,  but  entwining 
round  tiic  heart  like  the  ivy  clinging  to  the  elm,  as  if  nature  had 
destined  it  to  the  embrace,  and  that  a  higher  power  than  mor- 
tality decreed  man  should  yield  to  the  instinctive  enthralment. 

*  The  baroness   continued  to  treat  me  with  that  sameness  of 
cold  civility  which  she  equally  extended  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  day,   as  the  assoi'iute  of  lengthened  knowledge ;  and  as  it 
never  varied  in  its  degrees  to  others,  1  had  no  reason  to  be  per- 
sonally mortified   at  the  circumstance.     Indeed,  the  slightest 
mark  of  disapprobation  was  never  perceptible,  nor  an  attempt 
to  suppress  those  attentions  I  decidedly  and  involuntarily  ten- 
<iered   to  her  grand  daughter ;  yet  there  was  a  revolting  stern- 
ness in  the  character  of  her  countenance  that  created  a  nameless 
fear  in  lu'y  bosom,  lest  she  should  interfere  to  prejudice  Isadora 
against  me;  for  with  astonishment,  apprehension,  and  grief,  I 
beheld  Hie  very  evident  and   unprecedented  influence  she  pos- 
s^essed  over  the  mind  of  tlie  Milanese,  an  infiuence  that  1  could 
scarcely  have  believed  a  mind,  firm,  strong,  energetic,  and  glow- 
ing, as  that  of  tlie  Signora  Miartini,   would  have  sufFeltjd  to 
maintain  such  desixjlic  power  ;  yet  have  I  seen  a  look,  a  word, 
unmeaning  in  its  signification  to  another,  yet  apparently  under- 
stood by  another,  chgck  as  if  by  magic  the  half-uttered  sentence 
of  her  young  lelative.     I  have  seen  this  superior  offspring  of 
Milan  anxiously  hang  on  the  expression  of  this  woman's  counte- 
nance, as  if  to  catch  a  guidance  for  her  conduct  in  the  most  tri- 
vial actions,  yet  with  this  devoted  deference,  an  independence  of 
soul  emanated  from   the  eyes,  and  issued  from  the  lips  of  my 
beauteods  idol,  with  a  natural  eloquence  that  art  could  not  feign. 
Ah,  no  !  she  had  feelings  to  the  most  enthusiastic  excess,  yet  was 
she  not  the  child  of  Romance  in  any  sense,   but  she  was  often 
the  visionary  of  fanciful  delusion,  the  fanaticism  of  singular, 
most  extraordinary,  yet  wonderfuiiy  acute  sentiinejits,  which 
dwelt  in  her  bosom.     Oh,  Isadora  Miartini!  magnet  of  resist- 
less attraction,  what  hour^  of  happiness  were  those  enlivened  by 
your  presence  in  the  days  of  early  hope !     Memory  lingers  over 
the  blissful  moments  when  all  was  ecstasy,  all  was  love!     You 
*ecmed  to  ray  admiring  view  like  the  radiant  glowing  sun,  which 
i41umines  the  darker  scenes  of  this  to  me  otherwise  gloonsy  world : 
you   seemed  true  to   the  nature  of  your  resembling  planet  to 
thaw  the  encrusted  frost  which  enveloped  the  mind   of  your 
own  powers,  t]\e  flower  of  aft'ection  arose  through  the  melting  ice- 
while  a  smiling  beam  played  from  the  executive  source,  as  if  in 
gratified  delight  it  blessed  the  tendet  produce. 

*  Isadora  always  addressed   the  baroness  as  **  toy  mother." 
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Tliese  words  from  her  lips  had  an  accent  peculiarly  plaintive, 
sensitively  tender ;  with  it  seemed  associated  some  secret  yet 
melancholy  idea.  Certain  I  am,  she  never  pronounced  that  ap- 
pellation devoid  of  a  peculiar  feeling. 

*  I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  impression  that  mystery 
dwelt  nigh  the  Baroness  Hermanstadt.' 

Grosvenor  at  length  makes  his  offers  to  Isadora  of  Mi- 
lan, and  is  refused  with  politeness,  yet  she  evinces  that  he 
is  not  indifferent  to  her.  It  w  ill  be  remembered,  that  the 
word  mother  is  always  pronounced  by  Isadora  w  ith  pecu- 
liar tenderness  and  effect,  which,  when  joined  with  the 
Baroness  Hermanstadf  s  eyes,  figure,  and  peculiar  manner, 
excites  a  dread,  a  fearful  something,  a  presage  of  we  know 
not  what,  which  is  excellently  kept  up.  The  scene  between 
Isadora  and  Grosvenor,^  where  she  bids  him  adieu  in  the 
words,  nati'ce  of  England  farex£€U  for  eter^  with  the  mys- 
terious cross,  and  the  half  uttered  vow,  has  every  thing 
about  it  that  a  lover  of  novel  reading  can  desire. 

Grosvenor  embarks  for  England  and  hears  of  Isadora's 
marriage  with  the  English  Duke  of  Guilford.     Grosvenor 
is  claimed  by   his   father,   the  fictitious  Brownlow,  who 
proves  to  be  a  Lord  St.  Aubin  and  brother  to  the  Madame 
de  B.  who  brought  up  the  hero  of  the  tale.     The  history 
of  each,  though  very  interesting,  and  well  interwoven  into 
the  tissue  of  the  story,  we  must  pass  over.     Grosvenor 
m&rries    a    Miss    Vernon,    daughter    to     his    maternal 
friend.     And  though   his   enthusiastic    passion   for    Isa- 
dora still  reigns  triumphant  in  his  breast,  yet  he  masters 
his    feelings    sufficiently    to    appear    calm    and    almost 
happy.      Strange    circumstances    combine  to  make  him 
believe,  that    his  wife   is    unfaithful,  when   Isadora,    as 
Duchess  of  Guilford,  makes  her  appearance  in  England^ 
and  is  the  blazing  comet  of  fashion.  Grosvenor,  now  Lord 
St.  Aubin,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  is  again  the  enslaved, 
the  enthusiastic,  and  madly  impassioned  lover.     lie  trit  s 
to  fly  from  the  presence  of  Isadora  and  as  often  by  some 
unforeseen  incident,  which  is  not- to  be  avoided,  is  impelled 
again  int»  her  society.     Yet  all  is  honourable  warfare  on 
his  part.     Till  having,  as  he  thinks,  convincing  proofs  of 
the  infidelity  of  his  spoUse,  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  indul- 
gence of  his  passion,  and  parts  from  his  wife.     In  one  of 
his  wild  enthusiastic  moments  of  admiration  for  Isadora, 
he  ventures  to  hint  his  unholy  wishes,  w  hich  are  rejected 
with  horror.    He  quits  the  house  of  the  duke,  her  husband^ 
where  he  had  been  on  a  visit,  and  meets  in  a  fatal  moment 
the  person  whom  he  had  suspected  of  aa  unlawf  al  inter*  - 
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course  with  his  wife.  This  man  assures  hijn  of  Lady  St. 
Aubin's  innocence;  but  a  duel  ensues,  and  the  supposed 
adulterer,  who  is  known  only  as  the  wanderer  of  the 
Thuilleries,  proves  to  be  the  brother  of  Grosvenor's  wife. 
Stung  with  remorse,  he  hastens  to  his  wife  with  the  in- 
tention of  askin«^  something  like  a  forgiveness  from  her ; 
but  he  finds  her  dead  of  grief. 

It  seems  that  Isadora  is  the  descendant  of  the  noble 
family  of  Calderona,  in  the  city  of  Milan,  whose  wealthy 
fortunes  settled  in  a  young  heiress,  by  name  Eleaser. 
This  lady  was  seduced  by  an  English  gentleman,  who 
thought,  by  this  means,  to  secure  the  consent  of  her 
haughty  father  to  his  marriage.  But  the  father  enraged 
that  his  daugliter  should  thus  tarnish  the  honour  of  his 
house,  cruelly  casts  her  off,  and  the  lover  finding  his  plot 
fail,  decamps  and  leaves  the  poor  victim  of  error  to  pro- 
vide for  herself  as  well  as  she  can.  She  flies  from  her 
,native  city,  and  brings  into  the  world  a  female  infant  under 
a  wretched  hovel  that  was  a  covert  for  cattle.  The  poor 
babe  was  found  in  the  morning,  but  the  mother  was  dead. 
This  child  is  brought  up  by  the  noble  family  of  the  Di 
Centilles ;  who  name  her  Rosalba.  She  also  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  their  son  Leone,  who  seduces  her  by  the  artifice  of 
a  false  marriage,  and  then  abandons  her  with  atrocious 
perfidy.  Rosalba  is  delivered  of  a  daughter ;  and,  being 
driven  to  distress,  becomes  the  mistress  of  a  Venetian,  by. 
whom  she  has  another  female  child.  But  hating  life  on 
such  disgraceful  terms,  she  retires  with  her  children  to  a 
convent,  determining  to  consecrate  her  daughters  to  a 
monastic  life.  The  day  however  before  the  momentous 
ceremony,  the  eldest  elopes  with  the  younger  brother  of 
Leone;  but,  in  passing  over  the  Alps,  they  wandered  into 
a  dangerous  track  and  were  engulphed  in  an  abyss  of 
those  tremendous  mountains.  The  youngest  meets  with 
a  more  awful  death :  for  afler  taking  the  veil  she  becomes 
also  the  victim  to  the  arts  of  an  English  monk  of  the 
name  of  St.  Aubin,  and  gives  birth  to  this  Isadora  of  Mi- 
lan. Isadora  was  secreted  by  Rosalba;  but  the  unfortur 
nate  mother  was  enclosed  between  walls  as  is  the  custom 
upon  such  violation  of  the  vows  of  fcelibacy.  Rosalba 
marries  the  Baron  Hermanstadt,  keeping  her  history  a 
secret.  She  makes  isadoi-a  swear  upon  the  cross  etei'aal 
enmity  and  revenge  against  mankind,  but  most  of  all,  to 
extend  her  destructive  hate  to  England's  sons.  Many  are 
tlie  persons  who  are  made  wrjetched  by  the  witcliery  of 
Isadora,  and  though  she  loves  Grosvenor,  aflerwafds  St. 
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Aubin,  she  determines  to  render  him  misera])]e.  Her  mai  - 
riag-e  with  the  duke  is  understood  to  be  a  Platonic  union ; 
but  she  at  last  falls  by  the  arts  of  a  French  marquis,  wlio 
despairing  of  winning  her  to  his  base  purposes,  executes 
a  scheme  which  succeeds  in  making  the  duke  believe  she 
had  dishonored  him.  A  divorce  is  j^rocured  and  Isadora 
departs  for  Leghorn.  On  her  passage  she  is  overtaken  in 
a  storm  and  buried  in  the  waves.  1  hus  ends  this  intricate 
but  altogether  interesting  history.  It  contains  a  useful 
but  melancholy  moral,  ft  particularly  exhibits  the  disas- 
trous effects,  attendant  on  the  early,  unrestrained  indul- 
gence of  ardent  passion,  and  an  extravagant  sensibility, 
which  in  maturer  years  are  apt  to  leave  behind  them  no- 
thing but  bitter  reflections  and  unavailing  regrets. 


Art.  XI. —  The  Pains  of  Memory^  a  Poem  inUz'o  Booh, 
1)7/  Pae^ine  Bingham,     Louflon  Anderson,  1811. 

MR.  BINGHAM'S  good  sense  has  spared  us  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  reading  a  preface  or  advertisement,  which 
it  is  the  fashion  in  these  days  to  place  before  every  silly 
production,  giving  many  frivolous  and  absurd  reasons 
why,  and  wherefore,  and  how  it  all  came  about,  that  the 
authors. have  been  prevailed  on  to  favour  tlie  public  with 
their  wi?e  or  foolish  lucubrations,  making  an  affected  pa- 
rade of  their  modesty  and  timidity,  and  begging  for  mercy, 
candour,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Bingham  however  appears  to  be  a  poet  of  some 
worth  ;  and  it  is  v/ith  much  pleasure  that  we  have  perused 
his  little  volume  on  the  pains  of  Memory,  in  wliich  what- 
ever defects  may  be  found,  there  are  certainly  many  beau- 
tiful passages.  The  subject  whir^^  he  has  chosen,  is  pain- 
iiilly  true ;  there  is,  indeed,  moro  pain  than  pleasure  in 
looking  back  on  days  that  are  ])ast,  never  to  return,  on 
l>eloved  objects  buried  in  the  cold  and  narrow  tomb,  on 
slighted  affections  and  all  the  sad  variety  of  human 
ills.  These  things,  are  what  cause  memory  often, 
very  often  to  embitter  the  present  moments  of  life.  Me- 
mory, at  best,  is  bat  a  fond  deceiv  er,  as  Mr.  Bingham 
evinces  in  his  pretty  little  poem.  Mr.  B.  delineates  with 
a  skilful  hand  the  influence  of  memory  on  guilty  minds, 
and  shows  in  vivid  but  true  colours,  that 

*  Scenes  recalled  are  woe, 
Sjiame,  sorrow,  love,  new  griefs  in  mem'ry  know.' 

The  poem  is  divided  into  two  books:  the  first  of  which 
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U'O'.its  of  the  '  EfTect  of  memory  on  minds  wliicli  are  not 
ufllicted  with  the  consciousness  of  ^\n\i.  The  second, 
"  the  EiFect  o?  memory  on  guilty  minds.' 

We  were  pleased  with  the  following" lines,  not  because 
we  thoui:;ht  them  the  best  in  tlie  work,  but  because  they 
exemplify  the  pains  of  memory  with  that  plain  truth, 
y\  hich  must  strike  every  mind  that  reads  them. 

*  How  oft,  in  scenes  of  solitude  and  night. 
The  soul  will  wing  to  other  days  her  fiigiit. 
Unbidden  murk  some  thoughtless  hour's  disgrace 
The  failure  see,  the  sneering  group  retrace. 
Till  ridicule  recall'd,  confusion,  shame. 
Now  fire  the  cheek  with  indignation's  tiame. 
How  oft,  when  nature  sleeps  and  silence  reigns, 
Will  sorrow  weep  at  thought  recurring  paiijs. 
Trace  the  sad  moment  vdien  a  spirit  fled. 
And  every  virtue  of  the  abseut  dead ! 
Who  has  not  heard  the  bell  of  midnight  toll 
Appalling  accents  to  his  sickening  soul. 
Wake  up  the  strings  of  long  forgotten  woe, 
Divided  friends  and  parting  anguish  show ! 
Who  has  not  sigh'd  at  Time's  swift  ebbing  stream. 
Or  moments  flowo  of  love's  delusive  dream  1' 

M"r.  Bingham  also  well  describes  the  exiled  Swiss,  whom 
torturing  memory,  on  hearing  a  celebrated  national  air 
playedj  impels  to  suicide. 

*  With  wildeFd  brain 
He  flies  regardless  from  the  tented  plain, 
And  madly  hopes  from  neighboring  steep  to  view 
The  distant  scenes  that  fancy  fondly  drew. 
In  vain  he  gazes  on  the  boundless  sky. 
No  home  in  sight,  no  well-known  landmark  nigh. 
No  faithful  maid,  no  greeting  friends  appear. 
But  siijhs  the  niijht-wind  in  his  startled  ear. 
Then  to  his  troubled  brain  wide  oceans  rise. 
High  barrier  mountain,  giddy  precipice. 
Black  gathering  clouds  conceal  the  cherish'd  scene, 
And  all  the  gulf  of  distance  yawns  between. 
Haste!  Help,  he  falls — the  aim  that  scar'd  the  foe,. 
Turu'd  on  himself  has  laid  the  conqu'ror  low.' 

The  simple  and  pathetic  tale  of  Agnes  and  Rinaldo  is 
the  best  part  of  the  poem.  We  ^ive  the  following  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Bingham's  descriptive  powers.  He  ap- 
pears to  improve  as  he  proceeds  in  this  affecting  little 
story. 

CftiT.  Rev.  Vol.  24,  November,  18 11.  X 
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*  October's  sun  shines  weak  and  pale 
Tiiroii2:li  dazzling  haze  upon  the  vale  ; 
Along  the  path  curl'd  up  and  sere, 
Meet  emblem  of  the  sinking  Tear, 
The  trost-nipp'd  leaves  unnumber'd  lie  ; 
Unnuniber'd  streaks  the  hedges  dye. 
Of  dusky  red,  or  yellow  bright, 
Or  wild-hop  tendrils  fleec'd  with  white. 
The  last  pale  tint  of  fading  green 
Still  lingers  on  the  mellow'd  scene. 
While,  floating  on  the  midway  air. 
Wantons  the  idle  gossamer. 
Upon  the  high  grove's  swelling  breast 
What  mingled  hues  and  shadows  rest ! 
It  seems  as  though  a  wizard's  wand 
Had  wav'd  its  magic  o'er  the  land. 
As  shifted  by  the  passing  gale. 
Alternate  colouring  prevail/ 

Mr.  Bingham  loses  nothing  of  his  poetic  spirit  in  de- 
scribing the  effect  of  memory  on  guilty  minds.  The  vic- 
tim of  y^duction  is  feelingiy,  naturally,  and,  in  some  parts, 
beautifully  pourtrayed,  as  well  as  the  horrors  of  the  mur- 
derer. The  emperor  of  the  French  with  all  his  crimes 
upon  his  head  is  not  forgotten;  he  describes  him  at  the 
feast  in  the  following  manner  : 

*  Laughs  the  gay  feast  within  his  glittering  halls. 
Ten  thousand  trophies  deck  the  wond'ring  walls, 
y\ecordiug  s(uinds  the  notes  of  joy  impart^, 

Let  all  be  mirth 

-What!  did  the  tyrant  start? 

Why  rolls  his  wand'ring  eye  with  iitful  glance 
Nor  heeds  the  crowded  banquet  ? 
Yes !  in  trance 
The  fearful  groan  of  Jena's  murd'rous  plain 
Rose  deep  and  sullen  on  his  troubled  brain, 
Where  mingled  sadly,  wounded  with  the  dead. 
Devouring  lime  on  smarting  sores  o'erspread. 
The  writhing  heap  shriek'd  out  its  useless  strife 
As  clos'd  the  tomb  on  unextinguish'd  life. 
Ha  !  from  his  check  the  startled  life-blood  flies. 
Now  mounts  again,  and  hues  more  livid  rise. 
That  was  the  howl  that  burst  from  Jaffa's  vale. 
While  murd'rous  bands  the  sinking  Turk  assail ; 
Whose  bones  unnumber'd,  bleaching  to  the  wiriU, 
In  vengeful  vision  scare  his  wand'ring  mind. 
Then  in  the  still  of  night  his  empress  bride, 
W  hile  yet  he  sleeps  unconscious  at  her  side 
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Trembles  at  stiflod  jajrouns  and  bodini^  cries 
From  liarussM  spirit  tiiat  unbidden  rise, 
As  bicedintr  spectrt's  round  his  pillow  waif, 
And  poison'd  comrades  all  their  wrongs  relale. 
'j\)  bla^ini^  tl)eatres,  to  .proud  reviews. 
To  ihoughli'ul  council,  meuior;y  still  pursues; 
Dark  on  his  lausini^  brow  and  sallow  cheek 
.Sits  cure  enthroned ;  triumphant  djenions  speak 
hi  tViji^htful  accents  to  his  conscious  soul, 
And  hell  and  horror  ev'ry  step  controul/ 

\Ve  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Din^ham,  assuring 
\\\m.  we  have  read  this  effusion  of  his  muse  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction, #hich  would  prabably  have  been  increased  if 
he  had  written  his  poem  in  one  uniform  measure,  instead 
of  intermingling  so  many  diversities  of  versification. 


Art.  XII. — The  Elements  of  Linear  Perspective ^  dc' 
signed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  UniversitT/.  Bj/ 
1j.  Cresswel/,  A.  M.  Fellow  of  Trinity/  Colle^e\  Cam- 
bridge.  8ro.  pp,  QQ.  Deighton,  Cambridge.  Longman, 
London,  6s. 

THE  doctrine  of  perspective,  by  which  the  outlines  of 
objects,  as  they  appear  under  given  circumstances  and 
situations,  ar*e  delineated  upon  given  surfaces  with  de- 
monstrable certainty,  is  a  very  cutious  speculation.  It  is 
one,  among  many,  of  those  remarkable  exertions  of  the 
human  mind  by  which  a  few  propositions  of  elementary 
geometry  are  extended,  through  an  ingenious  chain  of 
reasoning,  to  the  investigition  of  subjects  which  appear, 
iat  the  first  view,  to  have  no  visible  connection  with  that 
science. 

The  due  preservation  of  the  perspective  is  so  obviously 
necessary  to  render  the  picture  a  resemblance  of  the  ori-' 
ginal  object,  that  it  may  be  concluded,  perhaps  two  hastily, 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  prespective  must  be 
the  first  requisite  to  those  employed  in  drawing.  It  may 
however  be  doubted  whether  a  theoretical  acquaintance 
with  this  art  is  essential  even  to  an  aVtist. 

Perspective  affords  to  the  artist  nothing  more  than  a  me- 
chanical process  to  assist  or  correct  a  draught  formed  from 
vision.  It  was  the  practice  of  Gerhard  Douw,  and  pro- 
bably of  others,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  mechanical  con- 
trivances in  painting  portraits ;  but  the  usa^e  of  modern 
artists  seems  Jo  be  a  confirmation  of  Pilkington's  remark 

X2 
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(Dictionary  of  Painters  p.  164)  that  '  the  eye  of  a  g^ood 
artist  seems  to  be  ii  more  competent  rule  than  mechanical 
assistance.'  If  this  remark  be  just  as  applied  to  portrait 
painting,  it  will  be  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  cor- 
rectness of  eye,,  and  nicety  of  execution,  which  is  able 
to  mark  and  distinguish  the  delicate  and  almost  inde- 
finable variations  of  complexion  and  proportion  of  fea- 
tures in  the  human  countenance,  Would  not  be  able  to 
delineate  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  more  obvious  dif- 
ierences  in  the  directions  and  magnitudes  of  straight  lines 
in  a  building  or  a  landscape.  It  may  be  objected  also 
that  the  application  of  perspective  rules  to  the  delineation 
of  any  object  ofcomplex  and  irregular  boundaries,  even  when 
ail  the  requisite  dataare  obtained,  (which  sometimes  cannot 
be  done,  and  would  frequently  be  laborious)  is  so  exceed- 
ingly complicated  and  tedious  that  it  cannot  reasonably 
be  expected  to  ]yc  often  adopted  in  practice ;  and  is  less 
to  be  desired,  because  the  representation,  in  geoeral,  can 
only  be  imperfectly  determined.  Considered  with  reference 
to  such  objects  as  are  defined  by  straight  lines,  the  prin- 
ciples of  delineation  are  so  i^ew^  and  so  simple,  that  they 
may  be  perceived  with  no  other  aid  than  that  of  expe- 
rience confirmed  by  attentive  observation.  Rules  for 
perspective  can  (generajjy  speaking)  be  applied  only  to 
such  parts  of  a  picture  as  may  be  most  easily  effected 
without  them  ;  the  human  figure,  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficuU  of  all  subjects  upon  which  the  pencil  is 
employed,  cannot  without  very  great  difficulty  be  sketclied 
from  perspective. 

There  is  however  one  branch  of  perspective  which  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  to  a  certain  description  of  artists:  we 
allude  to  the  case  in  which  the  delineation  is  made  upon 
n  curved  surface  as  upon  a  dome.  This  is  a  case  in  which 
the  representatijon  is  much  more  sensibly  affected  by  the 
position  of  the  point  of  view  than  those  n)ade  upon  plajie 
s^urfajces,  and  in  which  the  eye,  accustomed  to  delineate 
upon  a  plane,  cannot  luiassisted,  judge  correctly ;  the  per- 
spective principles  are  also  much  less  obvious,  and  the 
execution  of  tiieni  far  more  difficult.  To  Francesco  Me- 
lozzo,  who  fiouri^^hed  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  aficribed 
i\\e  merit  of  ha v ins:  discovered  and  taught  the  rules  of 
perspective  in  pjuntings  or  arched  roofs ;  but  whether  lie 
was  enabled  to  demonstrate  his  rules  upon  geometrical 
principles,  or  wa^i  satisfied  merely  with  iX\e  practical  re- 
guUs  obtained  by  observation,  we  are  not  informed.  Those 
ivKo  have  aince  under takejj  to  teach  tha  doatrine  q£  |j«r- 
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fipective  have  usually  nefi^lected  this  brancli  on  account  of 
its  flifticulty,  and  the  complicated  constructions  it  requires^ 
This  ruse  has  been  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Cresswell. 

It  does  not  le2:itimately  belong  to  the  province  of  a 
review  to  write  a  dissertation  upon  any  topic  connected 
with  tlie  book  under  examination  upon  diftbrcnt  principles, 
or  (to  speak  the  lan<;uage  of  our  present  subject)  to  ex- 
amine it  in  a  dilFerent  '  point  of  view,'  from  those  in 
which  the  author  has  considered  it.  We  shall  therefore 
forbear  to  pursue  our  remarks,  which  are  not  however 
we.  conceive,  irrelevant,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  sug* 
^sted  by  the  auth  or's  preface. 

'perhaps  no  subject,  within  the  \\ho\ii  hih^6  of  mathematical 
enquiry,  is  in   itself  more  attiactive.     Tlie  bare  enunciation  of 
the  problem,  so  to  represent  an  object  iip07i  a  given  surface  that 
tAc  piefure  and  the  orif:;i7iaI  shall  excite  the  same  sensations,  is 
fiuthcient  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  a  youn^  and  ingennova 
mind.     Whether  it  be  considered   as  a  remarkable  instance  of 
ingenious  speculation,  or  as  fonnin*^  the  basis  of  correct  design, 
and  instructing  the  judgment  of  the  connoisseur  in  i)ainting,  it 
comes  suthcieutly  recommended  to  the  man  ot  liberal  education. 
.  .  .  .  ...  .it  undoubtedly  exhibits  so  luunnous  and  useful  au 

application  of  geometry,  as  to  claim  the  attention  of  every  well 
educated  person  ;  its  principles  are  universally  worth  knowing.' 

If  the  author  was  borne  out  in  the  assertion  that  per- 
spective could  enable  the  delineation  to  excite  the  same 
sensation  as  the  original,  we  should  allow  it  a  much 
Iar;[^er  meed  of  praise  than  we  are  disposed  to  do :  but, 
unfortunately,  he  has  himself  shewn,  by  an  example 
given  expressly  for  that  purpose,  '  how  very  insufficient 
a  mere  delineation,  however  accurate,  is  to  excite  the  idea 
of  the  original  object,'  page  34.  Respecting  the  necessity 
of  perspective  to  the  forming*  a  correct  judgment  of  pic- 
tures, the  reflection  will  readily  occur,  that  to  many  pic- 
tures it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  connoisseur  to  ap- 
ply the  scale  and  compasses :  and  we  apprehend  that  those 
who  aspire  to  critical  judgment  in  painting  will  suppose 
they  are  sufficiently  able  to  distinguish,  from  the  effect  of 
the  figures,  any  material  defect  in  the  perspective.  We 
will  not  however  quarrel  with  Mr.  Cresswell,  because  he 
entertains  so  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  utility  of  linear 
perspective ;  the  partiality  of  an  author  for  a  subject  on 
which  he  has  bestowed  much  labour  arid  attention^  may  be 
readily  excused. 

Let  us  not  however  be  understood  to  condemn  the 
study  of  this  art :  th©  practice  of  linear  perspective  is  un^ 
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doubtedly  useful,  if  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  the 
exercise  of  it  >yill  correct  the  judi^ment  in  drdwin<^  from 
nature.  There  is  one  class  of  artists  to  whom  the  strict 
application  of  its  rules  is  indispensable  ;  we  allude  to 
those  who  are  employed  in  drawing  architectural  eleva-r 
tions  and  designs.  Nor  are  we  prepared  to  contend  that 
the  theory  may  not  be  useful  to  the  artist.  Considering 
this  theory  as  a  curious  speculation,  and  an  ingenious  ap- 
pendix to  the  elements  of  geometry,  we  have  no  w  ish  to 
repress  the  ardour  of  those  inclined  to  study  it.  But 
our  young  readers  must  be  cautioned  not  to  undertake 
the  study  of  theoretical  perspective  from  a  too  sanguine 
expectation  of  the  use  to  which  they  may  apply  it,  either 
as  a  means  of  improvement  in  drawing,  or  as  enabling 
them  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  pictures.  Sufficient-know- 
ledge of  this  subject  may  !)e  acquired  from  the  simple  and 
easy  machine  of  Mr.  Wood,  and  from  practical  treatises, 
to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  art  of  painting,  wiiich  has 
never  in  any  other  respect  been  considered  theoretical. 
A  close  observation  of  nature  and  of  the  great  masters 
form  perliaps  the  best  study  for  the  artist  or  the  connois- 
seur in  perspective  ;  and  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  this  fas- 
cinating art,  practice  must  leave  theory  in  the.  distance. 

Upon  the  execution  of  this  work,  much  comment  is  not 
requu'ed.  The  propositions,  generally  speaking,  arc  cor- 
rectly and  explicitly  demonstrated,  and  the  book  contains 
all  that  is  requisite  to  be  known  concerning  tlie  perspective 
representation  of  objects  contained  under  straight  lines 
upon  a  plane  surface.  The  first  section  contains  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  delineation,  comprized  in  thirteen 
propositions:  the  next  section  consists  of  what  the  author 
terms  inverse  problems,  or  the  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
situations  and  magnitudes  of  the  original  objects  from 
their  perspettive  representations,  and  some  practical  rules 
and  observations  are  added  which  may  be  useful  to  stu-: 
dents. 

The  third  section  professes  to  treat  '  on  the  appearance 
of  pictures  when  seen  from  a  point  which  is  not  their  pro- 
per point  of  view.'  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Cresswell 
lias  treated  this  part  of  his  subject  cannot  be  commended. 
His  object  should  have  been  to  shew  in  each  case  what 
geometers  term  the  locus  of  the  point  of  view,  so  that 
the  representations  of  the  same  objects  may  remain  the 
same,  and  further  to  prove  that  any  point,  not  in  that 
/orw5,  assumed  for  the  point  of  view,  would  give,  a  dif- 
ferent representation.     This  he  has  not  done ;  for,  of  five 
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propositions  which  he  has  given  in  this  section,  he  has 
juvestisrated  in  three  the  conditions  under  whicli  the  re- 
presentation will  remain  the  same,  but  has  not  shewn  that 
the  representations  taken  from  any  other  point  of  view 
must  be  different.  In  the  other  two  propositions  he  has 
attempted  nothing  further  than  to  prove  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  rectangles  made  from  different  points  of 
view  situated  in  certain  given  straight  lines  will  be  dif- 
ferent. He  has  in  no  case  shewn  the  cause  or  investigated 
eitiier  the  quantity  or  tendency  of  the  variation  thus 
produced.  It  must  strike  every  observing  reader  that 
the  demonstration  given  to  prop.  4,  page  52,  is  obscure 
and  unsatisfactory. 

The  following  remarks,  concerning  the  proper  mode  of 
fixing  pictures,  are  made  by  the  author  as  deduced  iVom 
the  propositions  contained  in  the  section,  although  to  us, 
no  proposition  appears  from  which  they  can  be  inferred. 

'  If  the  picture  be  hung  up  at  too  ^reat  an  heislit,  what  was 
the  vanishing  line  of  the  horizon,  becomes  the  vanishing  line  of 
an  inclined  plane,  and  what  was  intended  for  the  ground  will 
appear  an  acelivity.  This  circumstance  often  gives  an  absurd 
appearance  to  portraits,  where  the  principal  figure  is  represented 
as  in  a  room,  the  floor  or  carpet  of  which  is  also  a  part  of  the 
picture.  The  person  drawn  seems,  in  this  case,  to  be  in  danger 
of  slipping  down  the  inclined  plane  presented  to  the  eye. 

*  Jf,  on  the  contrary,  the  picture  be  hungup  below  the  usual 
height  of  the  eye,  what  was  intended  for  the  ground  plane  will 
seem  to  be  a  declivity,  and  to  slope  Irom  the  eye  like  the  side 
of  a  mountain  seen  from  its  top, 

*  It  is  most  necessary  for  the  eye  to  be  situated  in  the  true 
point  of  view,  when  the  picture  is  drawn  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
or  upon  a  curved  surface,  In  these  cases,  lines  which  are  meant 
to  be  the  copies  of  objects  whicli  we  know  to  be  necessarily 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  will  not  apptar  to  represent  such 
originals,  unless  they  be  seen  from  the  pc  int  assumed  by  the 
painter,' 

The  last  part  of  the  work  contains  two  problems,  and 
the  construction  of  several  examples,  concerning  the  de- 
lineations of  shadows  upon  plane  surfaces. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  book  in  any  sense  practical  issuing 
from  Cambridge,  It  has  been  a  frequent  complaint 
against  this  learned  body  that  any  mode  in  which  the 
elements  might  be  applied  to  practical  utility  has  been 
discouraged ;  we  have  met  with  even  wranglers  whom  we 
have  wislied  '  to  send  to  the  Basket  maker.'  It  is  proper 
and  becoming  the  dignity  of  an  English  University,  and 
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the  cliaracter  of  its  students,  that  theoretical  instruction 
should  obtain  the  chief  regard ;  but  it  should  also  be  re-, 
membered  that  an  occasional  application  of  the  Eiementa 
to  practice  may  relieve  the  tediousness  of  studj,  and  invi- 
gorate the  desire  of  learning. 


Art.  XIII. — A  Defence  of  thf  Ancient  Faith;  or  Five 
Sermons  in  Proof  of  the  Christian  Religion.  Bi/  the 
Re-o.  Peter  Gandolphi/.     London,  Faulder. 

Mr.  GANDOLPHY's  Five  Sermons  ar^,  '  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  revelation;'  *  on  the  evidence  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation •/  '  on  the  evidence  of  the  prophets ;'  on  the  evidence 
which  events  offer  for  Christianity;'  '  on  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ.' — We  have  not  discovered  any  thing  new  in 
the  matter  of  which  these  discourses  consist,  nor  at  all  in- 
teresting in  the  miinncr  in  which  they  are  treated.  We 
com  mend,  however,  the  sincerity  which  the  author  has 
manifested  in  the  defence  of  revelation.  But  we  wish, 
that  Mr.  Gandolpliy  had  not,  in  some  instances,  suf- 
fered his  zeal  to  impair  his  discretion,  or  to  extinguish 
his  charity.  We  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  on 
goodness,  as  belonging  exclusively  to  no  one  particular 
period  of,  or  country  in,  the  world:  to  no  particular  people, 
nor  to  religionists  of  any  particular  denomination.  There 
appear  to  us  to  have  been,  and  to  be,  good  men  in  all  ages 
and  countries,  and  amongst  every  description  of  believers. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  man's  faith  is  independent  of  his  voli- 
tion. A  man  does  not  believe  so  mucli  as,  or  no  more 
than,  he  wills  to  believe;  for  he  must  believe,  whether  he 
will  or  not,  according  to  the  evidence  and  his  capacity  of 
apprehending  it.  The  operation  of  evidence  in  producing 
conviction  is  pot  optional;  it  is  irresistible  in  proportion 
as  it  is  clear  to  the  imderstancling  of  the  individual: 
When  no  opposite  propositions  are  placed  before  the  mind 
for  its  assent,  it  is  not  optional  with  the  mind  to  feel  a  con- 
viction of  the  truth  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other, 
according  to  its  inclination  or  caprice.  For  the  conviction 
is  the  eff*e,ct  of  evidence;  and  that  proposition,  which  is 
supported  by  the  strongest  evidence,  will  force  its  convic- 
tion on  the  mind  in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The  rnind 
nay  dissemble  its  conviction,  as  a  man  may  assert  what 
he  knows  not  to  be  true:  but  the  conviction  will  nevertlie- 
les^  be  internally  felt,  and  is  so  far  as  real  as  where  there 
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is  no  dissimulation.  A  mnn  may  shut  his  ejes  to  tl»e  light, 
which,  it'  he  open  thon,  he  must  see  as  long  as  the  visual 
ortr-an  is  not  impaired. — A  man  does  not  see  becau^ic  he 
V.  ill-  to  see  ;  but Jiis  eyes,  ears,  &c.  are  acted  upon  by  their 
I  lopt  r  objects  independently  of  the  will.  The  percep- 
tions of  the  sin^ht,  hearing,  «:c.  do  not  wait  to  ask  leave 
of  the  will  to  be  admitton  to  the  senses;  they  obtain  an 
entrance  without  any  passport  from  the  faculty  of  volition. 
Iri  the  same  manner,'  when  the  evidence  of  any  particular" 
truth  is  made  an  object  of  the  attention,  the  effect  is  al- 
ways according  to  the  force  of  the  evidence  considered  in 
conjunction  with  the  capacity  of  the  person.  The  will 
has  no  share' in  tlie  ultimate  result.  But  if  belief  or  dis- 
belief be  independent  of  the  will,  and  the  necessary  ef- 
fect of  previous  circumstances,  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  is  a  proper  object  of  moral  approbation  or  disap- 
probation, of  censure  or  applause.  Much  less  can  any 
moral  turpitude  attach  either  to  belief  or  disbelief,  const' 
dered  in  itself^  and  indepcndentlj/  of  other  considerations.  A 
man,  who  fairly  examines  the  evidence  on  any  particular 
question,  even  though  it  may  be  the  important  topic  of 
revelation,  is  not  answerable  for  the  impression  which  it 
makes  on  his  mind.  It  is  the  intention,  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  crime;  and  criminality  of  conduct  is, 
in  a  moral  view,  synonimous  with  criminality  of  inten- 
tion. What  we  do  not  will  to  do,  we  cannot  mqrally  be 
accountable  for  doiu"-.  A  mere  piece  of  mechanism 
miglit,  otherwise,  be  called  accountable,  and  a  stick  or  a 
^tone  might  be  brought  before  a  court  of  judicature  as  ob- 
jects of  punishment.  Hut,  we  are  sorry  to  remark,  that 
divines  in  general,  in  the  jargon  whicli  they  talk  about 
faith,  seem  to  deci'le  without  any  hesitation,  that  tliere 
is  great  moral  efficacy  in  an  involuntary  act,  and  that  a 
man  may  '  perish  everlastingly'  (we  use  the  charitable 
language  of  a  most  charitable  creed)  for  a  conviction 
which  was  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  force  of  evidence, 
and  in  which  there,  consequently,  could  be  no  co-operation 
of  his  will.  The  Rev.  Peter  Gandolphy  appears  to  be- 
long to  that  dass  oi'  divines,  wlio  think  that  faith  is  a 
spontaneous  act,  and  that  a  man  can,  at  his  option,  either 
believe  or  disbelieve  any  dogma  which  he  chooses  to  pro- 
pound, however  mysterious  it  may  be,  and  however  con- 
tradictory the  terms  ipi  which  it  is  conveyed.  And  what  is 
more,  Mr.  Gandolphy  plainly  tells  his  auditors,  p.  121, 
tliat  <  they  will  have  faith  when  they  cease  to  have  vice !' 
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If  this  had  been  true,  we  should  not  have  had  any  in- 
stances of  probity  and  beneficence  in  the  annals  of  skepti- 
cism,nor  of  insolence  andcruelty  in  those  of  faith.  But  search 
the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  see  whether  vice 
vanishes  as  soon  as  faith  appears !  Mr.  G.  did  not  con- 
sider that  volition  has  more  power  in  the  formation  of  vir- 
tuous habits,  than  of  doctrinal  opinions;  and  that,  while 
belief  is  more  the  effect  of  necessity,  action  is  the  object 
of  choice :  that,  consequently,  the  latter  is  the  more  pro- 
per object  of  praise,  or  blame,  of  reward  or  punishr 
ment. 

.Mr.  Gandolphy  talks,  in  one  part  of  his  "work,  of  be- 
lieving in  mysteries  v/hich  he  does  not'  understand ! 
Without  staying  to  examine  the  nature  of  this  belief  in  a 
philosophical  point  of  view,  we  shall  remark,  that  this  is 
not  proper  language,  as  far  as  it  regards  a  belief  in 
revelation.  For  we  must  repeat  what  we  have  often 
repeated  before,  and  what  we  may  often  have  occasion  to 
repeat  again,  that  a  mystery  and  a  revelation  are  incom- 
patible terms.  There  may  and  there  must  be  mysteries 
in  nature,  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  knowledge  and 
the  imperfection  of  our  faculties ;  but  there  can  be  none 
in  revelation;  for  a  revelation,  as  far  as  it  merits  the 
name,  is  a  gracious  accommodation  of  the  divine  mind  to 
the  imliecility  of  human  apprehension.  In  his  other  works, 
God  niay,  and  often  does,  shroud  himself  in  clouds  and 
darkness;  but,  in  the  Christian  revelation,  light  and  light 
only  is  come  into  the  world.  But  men,  who  wish  to  make 
a  trade  of  religion,  love  darkness  better  than  light,  or 
what  they  call  mysteries  better  than  plain  and  simple 
truths.  What  mysteries,  hoAvever,  particular  sects  still 
find  in  the  revelation  of  Clirist,  are  not  a  divine  commu- 
nication, but  the  work  of  human  artifice. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  a  mys- 
tery; ahd  it  may  be  asked,  Is  it  not  then  an  object  of 
belief?  We  reply,  that  the  existence  of  God,  as  a  first 
cause,  is  not  a  mystery,  but  the  plainest,  simplest,  and 
most  universal  of  all  truths.  But  \\\e  mode  of  his  exist- 
ence is  a  mystery ;  and  therefore  is  not  an  object  of  be- 
lief. '  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  and  the  fir-  , 
mament  sheweth  his  handy  work ;'  they  clearly  evince 
that  he  is,  but  the}'  do  not  manifest  how  he  is,  or  in 
what  manner  he  exists.  The  latter  is  beyond  our  com- 
prehension, and  can  constitute  no  necessary  part  of  our 
belief,  though  some  sects  have  the  folly  or  the  efiVontery 
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to  make   an  implicU  (kith  in  their  own  absurd  jargon 
Hliii;  it,  an  article  of  the  last  importance  even  tt> 

ion. 
To  believe  is,  in  our  vocabulary,  to  assent  to  the  truth 
of  any  fact  or  proposition  on  sufficient  evidence.  H'^liof, 
then,  as  far  as  it  is  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  any  credi- 
ble fact  or  proposition,  or,  as  far  as  it  is  the  eftect  of 
evidence,  and  the  result  of  examination,  implies  clear 
ideas.  But  is  it  possible  to  have  clear  ideas  of  a  mystery? 
Those  who  contend  for  mysteries  in  revelation,  and  assert 
the  necessity  of  l)elief  in  those  mysteries,  talk,,  in  fact,  as 
if  faith  were  a  state  in  which  the  mind  was  destitute  of' 
ideas.  This  state  of  mind  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be 
most  congenial  to  the  saints ;  but  Ave,  who  are  no  saints^ 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  there  is  a  total  dearth  of  ideas  and  a  torpor  of  all 
the  intellectual  faculties,  cannot  be  suited  to  those  who 
feel  it  a  duty  to  worship  God  with  the  understanding. 
And  we  should  be  glad  to  be  told  by  the  advocates  for 
mystery,  how  we  can,  in  any  otlicr  way,  worship  Go<l  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  as  Christ  lias  directed  us,  but  by  wor- 
shipping him  with  the  understanding  ? 


Art.  XIV. — A  Vindication  of  the  Reign  of  his  present 
Majesti/  King  George  III.  London,  J.  J.  Stockdale* 
8vo.  pp.  90.  Ss.  ()d. 

IT  is  said  in  the  preface,  that  it  was  intended  to  pub- 
lish this  pam]ddet  '  on  the  last  jubilee-day,  the  25th  of 
October,  ISIO ;'  but  that  the  publication  was  postponed, 
owing  to  the  domestic  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  at 
that  time.  The  author,  however,  thinks  tliat  the  present 
is  a  very  auspicious  period  for  the  appearance  of  such  a 
work.  He  seems  rather  doubtful  whether  the  Prince  Re- 
gent will  tread  as  scrupulously  as  he  could  wish  in  the 
-footsteps  of  his  royal  farther's  political  measures;  for  he 
tells  us,  that  there  are  '  some  reasons  for  apprehending' 
that  the  Prince  may  consider  *  the  policy  of  his  father's 
reign  to  have  been  a  mistaken  policy,'  and  may  conse- 
fjuently  think  that  a  different  system  would  be  more  for 
the  interest  of  the  community.  We  confess  that  we  hard- 
ly see  liow  the  Prince  Regent  can  entertain  a  different 
opirjion,  if  his  royal  highness  have,  from  a  very  early 
period  of  his  life,  constantly  cherished  an  affectionate  re- 
gard for  the  politital  sentiments  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  if  he 
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have,  as  lias  been  reported,  carefully  instilled  a  respect  for 
those  sentiments  into  the  bosom  of  his  daughter.  It  h 
not  necessary  for  us  to  state  what  the  political  sentiments 
of  Mr.  Fox  were;  but  it  is  well  known,  that,  whatever 
they  were,  they  were  generally  adverse  to  the  measured 
which  have  been  pursued  in  this  country  for  the  last 
fifty  years. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  pay 
every  tribute  of  respect  to  the  exemplary  domestic  virtues 
of  the  sovereign ;  but  it  is  certainly  very  possible  for  a 
man  to  act  very  virtuously  as  the  father  of  a  family,  and 
yet  sometimes  to  conduct  himself  a  little  injudiciously  as 
the  chief  of  u  natiop.  We  do  not  say  that  this  has  been 
the  case;  for  we  may  o\irselves  have  formed  an  eiToneous 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  this  we  do  say,  that  to  err 
is  human ;  and  that  kings  are  not  more  exempted  than 
other  men  from  the  imperfections  of  humanity. 

It  is  the  great  maxim  of  this  country,  that  '  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,'  and  out  of  obedience  to  this  rule,  it  be- 
hoves us  to  consider  all  the  unfortunate  measures  of  half 
a  century,  not  as  the  acts  of  the  sovereign  but  of  his  mi- 
nisters. Now  we  auk,  w  hat  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
stant object  of  all  the  administrations  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  with  two  or  throe  brief  but  brilliant  exceptions,  but 
to  diminish  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cro'wn?  Is  this  vague  hypothesis  or  plain 
matter  of  fact  ?  May  it  not  be  read  in,  the  histor}'  of  the 
times,  in  the  progress  of  taxation,  in  the  multiplication  of 
places  and  pensions,  and  in  the  diffusion  of  a  corrupt  in- 
fluence over  the  whole  surface  of  the  realm  ?  Have  virtue 
and  talents  been  considered  in  the  distribution  of  public 
patronage?  Or  has  the  preference  been  given  to  servility 
and  ignorance  ?  How  many  literary  men  have  been  re- 
warded with  the  sweets  of  competency  wlio  did  not  pre- 
viously prostitute  their  talents  to  some  sordid  purpose  or 
some  factious  scheme  ? 

If  any  system  have  been  pursued  by  most  of  the  minis- 
ters for  the  last  fifty  years,  which  has  been  directed  to  the 
diminution  of  p:5blic  liberty  and  the  reduction  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  crown,  would  the 
prince  do  wisely  to  make  such  a  system  the  pattern  of  his 
policy  or  the  standard  of  his  imitation  ?  Would  he  not 
rather  consult  his  own  glory  and  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  pursuing  a  different  course,  and  by  choosing  minis- 
ters who  will  zealously  promote  and  vigorously  execute 
his  patriotic  views  ? 
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One  of  the  broad  S}*atures  in  tlie  phjr'wioffnom^'  of  tlic 
present  veii^n  is  the  American  war.  In. this  ill-advised  con- 
test, it  is  not  a  liltU?  curious  to  find  the  author  of  thit; 
pamphlet  asscrtino-,  ll.at  '  though  the  Amerkfim  zcere  not 
icrovif^  BrUain  uas  quite  right.'  To  whom  tlien  does  the 
blame  !)elono'  ?  Is  the  aulltor  acquainted  with  any  third 
party  wl)o  set  the  combatants  by  the  ears  ?  We  do  not  niean 
to  write  the  history  of  the  America^i  war;  but  if  we  were, 
we  should  say  at  the  conclusion  of  the  v>hoie,  that  it  was 
begun  in  the  lust  of  domination,  conducted  with  impbtency, 
prosecuted  with  obstinacy,  and  terminated  with  disgrace. 

in  w  hat  the  author  says  on  tlie  French  revol  utionary  war, 
we  ]uive  discovered  no  vigour  nor  novelty  of  remark.  The 
same  sentiments  liave  baen  repeated  a  hundred  times  by  the 
*  great  statesman  now  no  more,'  and  his  numerous  titves. 
'l!he  time  is  not  yet  come,  when  it  is  possible  to  form  a  cor- 
rect apd  impartial  opinion  on  the  subject;  or,  at  least,  we 
are  not  living  in  a  period,  when  it  can  be  freely  and  fully 
canvassed, ,  when  the  writer  may  not  only  think  what  he 
pleases,  but  speak  what  he  thinks. 

The  lioman  Catholic  question  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
in  thf*  events  of  the  present  reign.  In  this,  as  in  all  other 
resp^^cts,  the  author  ttiinks,  that  his  majesty's  ministers  have 
*"  acted  rightly.'  We  do  not  understand  wliat  '  rightly' 
rowans  in  the  vocabulai'y  of  tlie  author ;  but  if  it  include 
the  idea,  of  honesiy  and  of  truth,  we  ask  whether  it  were 
consistent  with  the  truth  and  honesty  of  statesmen  to  make 
promises  of  emancipation  to  the  Catholics,  and  then  to 
iVustrate  their  expectations?  The  conduct  of  ministers 
towards  Ireland  has,  throughout,  been  of  that  weak  and 
vacillating  kind  which  marks  men  of  little  and  contracted 
views,  wliose  policy  is  directed  rather  by  present  exigen- 
cies and  fugitive  ex}:edients,  than  by  enlarged  aiid  com- 
prelu?asive  minds,  which  are  instructed  by  the  past,  while 
they  provide  for  the  pres^ent  and  look  forward  to  the  future. 
The  prince  regent  wil],  we  trust,  find  ministers  whs  merit 
this  high  praise,  and  wivo  will  know  how  to  steer  the  vessel 
of  the  state  throuoh  the  present  storm,  ^.vithout  the  neces- 
Jiity  of  rccurriugfor  a  guide  to  the  delusive  lights.  whicK 
are.  held  up  by  tlie  author  of  the  present  '  Vindication.^ 
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IN  the  publication  wliich  now  lies  before  lb,  the  poenls 
«£  LeoDOj-a  and  the  Yeay  of  Sorrow,  have  long  since  beffli 
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submitted  to  the  eye  of  criticisiH,  and  have  received  their 
just  award  of  approbation.  If  some  portion  of  failure  in 
the  execution  still  rests  upon  our  memory,  we  recur  with 
more  pleasure  and  delight  to  those  reflections  wliich  attach 
themselves  irresistibly  to  the  many  bold  and  ?oothin«2^  pas- 
sages witii  which  they  abound,  and  which  variously  display 
the  energies  and  feeling*  touches  of  a  mastei-'s  hand.  In- 
deed, these  reflections-  naturally  lead  us  to  wish,  that  the 
present  publication  had  disjx?nsed  with  some  of  its  less  in- 
teresting and  less  valuable  furniture,  and  that  its  place  had 
been  supplied  with  materials  less  showy,  but  of  higher  es- 
timation, and  with  such  ornaments  as  the  hand  of  time 
impairs  not,  but  improves. 

In  the  present  dearth  of  poetical  genius,  and  the  fanciful 
application  of  its  powers,  we  must  regret  the  ballad-son- 
net, stanza-mania  of  those  authors  who,  by  the  strength  of 
their  natural  faculties,  the  literary  treasures  of  their  minds, 
and  a  taste  refined  by  nice  discrimination  and  pure  judg- 
ment, seem  born  to  rise  to  higher  flights,  and  to  assume  as 
their  professed  principle,  '  penna  non  tenui  ferar.'  Rigid 
critics,  it  may  be  said,  are  more  alert  in  exploring  the  de- 
fects and  beauties  of  poetical  composition,  than  the  charms 
of  female  loveliness,  and  having  been  more  exposed  to  the 
repulsive  frowns  than  alluring  smiles  of  the  fair,  have  never 
felt  the  entliusiastic  fervour  which,  kindled  in  the  young 
poet's  brain,  bursts  forth  at  last  into  brilliant  coruscations 
of  fancy  to  play  around,  and  to  adorn,  with  every  character 
of  peerless  excellence,  the  idol  of  his  adoration.  However 
we  may  feel  disposed  to  submit  with  patience  and  philo- 
sophy to  such  insinuations,  we  must  still  maintain  our  ri^ht 
to  censure  the  misapplication  of  powerful  talents  to  inferior 
purposes,  and  though  in  the  sequel  and  by  quotations  from 
our  author,  we  shall  prove,  that  very  few  bards,  if  any, 
among  the  numerous  trifles  which  he  has  composed,  could 
have  exceeded  him  in  neatness,  tersness  of  phrase,  harmony 
of  veise,  or  point  in  application.  Still,  from  this  very 
proof,  must  arise  a  conviction,  that  from  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen,  and  the  contracted  space  in  which  he  has  con- 
demned [])imself  to  move,  he  has  checked  all  bolder 
flight,  and  descending  from  what  is  general  to  what  is 
particular, 

*  Affligit  hurao  divinje  partieulam  aurae.' 

But  we  shall  now  present  to  our  readers  some  selection 
from  this  miscellany  of  sufficient  character  and  excellence 
to  warrant  the  opinions  we  have  formed  of  their  author  and 
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of  his  poetical  ability.  Combining,  as  we  do,  with  these 
opinion>^,  the  earnest  expectation,  that  he  will  cease,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  attach  by  his  wit,  and  captivate  by  compli- 
ment the  tow  that  he  may  flow  with  a  more  expansive 
tide  of  song,  and  whilst  he  extends  his  own  fame,  secure 
to  himself  the  interest  and  applause  of  all. 

DEDICVTIOX  TO  SARAH,  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY. 

*  On  beauty's  smiles  for  selfish  gain 
The  bard  is  ever  an  encroacher. 
Aware  that  happiest  flows  his  vein. 
When  most  permitted  to  approach  her. 

*  Wlien  first  the  lark  the  morn  adores, 
His  strain  is  weak,  his  voice  uneven. 
But  still  improving  as  he  soars. 

He  sweetest  sings,  w!ien  nearest  heav'n. 

*  Ere  yet  with  manhood's  vain  desire. 
My  vows  for  fortune's  gifts  I  breath'd. 
Fancy  bestowed  a  play  thing — lyre 
With  roses  and  with  cypress  wreath'd. 

'  Dearly  I  priz'd  the  tuneful  toy. 
Nor  could  my  fond  ear  ascertain. 
If  most  I  lov'd  its  notes  of  joy, 
'  Or  sweeter  thought  its  plaintive  strain  ! 
'  Whoe'er  my  novice  hand  presum'd 
To  wake  the  chords  of  grief  or  glee, 
The  cypress  gloom'd,  the  roses  bloom'd» 
And  all  was  tears  or  smiles  for  me.  - 

'  Neglected  long,  I  lately  tried 
This  charmer  of  my  infant  days, 
Alas!  each  gay  sound  it  denied. 
And  murmur'd  only  mournful  lays. 

•  Too  soon  I  found  the  cause :  my  eyes 
Upon  its  lessen'd  garland  casting — 
E'en  fancy's  rose  deciduous  dies. 
Why  is  her  cypress  everlasting  T 

No  one  caught  with  the  love  of  poesy  will  read  these 
lines  without  emotion.  The  cast  of  thought,  the  softened 
melody  of  the  verse  pre-eminent  throughout  the  whole, 
with  the  exception  oi'  even  and  heav'n  in  the  second  stanza, 
is  peculiarly  pleasing,  and  the  melancholy  hue  and  com- 
plexion of*  the  conclusion,  with  the  spirited,  abrupt,  but 
tender  interrogation  of  the  last  ]ine,  has  a  charm  more 
easily  telt  and  acknowledged,  than  defined;  and  mur^ 
mured  onfj/  moKrnful  laj/s,  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
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par^y  of  Anacreoii's  E^^ra,  (ahvcv  aJ'«,and  it  most  IiappiIjF' 
furnishes  tlie  place  it  occupies.  If  gaiety  and  sprig:litly 
love  £:ave  its  most  fascinating  charm  to  the  lyre  of  the  Gre- 
cian bard,  we  may  distir»ctly  affirm,  that  our  author  s  muse, 
by  its  soothing  turn  of  melancholy,  which  seems  its  chief, 
thouf^h  not  its  sole  characteristic,  can  soften  the  heart,  in- 
terest its  passions,  and  make  even  sorrow  pleasing.  Let 
us  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  passage  extracted 
fiom  the  Year  of  Sorrow,  p.  53,  of  the  present  edition. 
They  were  ap])lied  to  Lady  Harriet  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  who  was  shortly  to  have  been 
married  to  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

•  'Tis  past — and  thou  hast  struck,  disastrous  year  I 
Thy  master-stroke  of  desolation  here — 
'Tis  past — young  fair,  and  faultless  Harriet  dies. 
Lovely  in  youthful  death  the  slumberer  lies. 
Still  hope  and  peace  her  geutle  features  speak. 
Life's  farewell  sniije  still  lights  her  fading  cheek, 
Soft  was  the  voice,  \^hich  caU'd  her  spirit  hence, 
Dtath  wore  no  shape  to  scare  htr  parting  smse, 
A  whife-rob'd  messetigcr  of  light  he  sectn'd, 
Ilis  looks  with  smihs  of  hcavn'lij  pr&mise  hcam'd, 
Shfward  tvere  sprriid  his  wings  of  feathery  snow, 
Aud  lilies  wreath' d  his  alabaster  brow. 
Stanmore  through  all  her  joy-deserted  seats 
No  lamentation  hears,  no  sigh  repeats^ 
Silent  like  thee,  trhosc  virgin  bier  they  dress. 
Silent  like  thee,  whose  pah-rose  lips  they  press. 
Thy  mourners  speak  no  grief,  no  dirge  prepare, 
Thy  dirge  is  nlencey  aud  their  grief  despair,' 

The  picture  of  death  is  here  drawn  with  ability  and 
taste.  All  his  asperities  are  softened,  devoid  of  ten*ors, 
he  assumes  an  AngePs  shape,  a  white-rob'd  messenger  of 
light,  whose  smiles  beam  with  the  promise  of  joys  to  come. , 
It  were  perhaps  unnecessary  to  mark  the  four  last  lines  of 
this  quotation,  which,  in  beauty,  in  sentiment,  and  com- 
pression, will  rarely  be  exceeded. 

In  the  following  plaintive  stanzas  there  is  originality  of 
thought  blended  with  much  tenderness  of  language  : 


TO  MISS 


•  Moravians  their  minstrelsy  bring, 
The  death-bed  with  music  to  smootiv 

So  you,  lovely  comforter,  siug. 
My  paags  of  departure  to  soothr 
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•  You  sing — but  my  sifent  adieu, 

A  sorrow  still  keener  will  prove  ; 
You  lose  but  one  frknd  who  loves  yon y 
How  many  I  lose,  whom  I  love! 

*  When  we  go  from  eacli  pleasure  refin'cJ", 

Whicli  the  sense,  or  the  soul  can  receive, 
With  DO  hope  in  our  wanderings  to  find 
One  my  of  the  sunshine  we  leave. 

'  Ah  adieu  should  in  utter  an  ct  die, 

Or  if  written  but  faintly  appear. 
Only  heard  through  the  burst  of  a  sigh. 

Only  read  through  the  blot  of  a  tear,' 

In  the  Sybilline  verses j  fiincifully  so  called,  tlie  stanza 
addressed  to  Lady  Crewe  is  a  neat  and  pointed  epigram. 

TO  LADY  CREWE. 


*  What!  has  that  augel  foce  receiv'd 
No  hurt  1  has  time  fprgot  his  duty  t 
Poor  Time !  like  mortals  you*re  deceiv'd, 
It  is  not  youth — 'tis  only  beauty.' 

We  will  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  this  trifle,  whilst 
we  remind  our  author  of  the  old  epigram  written  on 
the  performance  of  Lear  at  both  houses,  by  Garrick  and 
Barry ;  where  the  affected  depretiation  of  excellence  is 
litamped  in  the  same  mould. 

*  The  town's  divided  different  ways 
Between  the  different  Lears ; 
To  Barry  they  give  loud  huzzas. 
To  Garrick  only  tears.' 

The  ballad  on  Beth-Gelert,  or  the  Grave  of  the  Grey- 
hound, has  been  printed  before  if  we  are  not  misinformed  ; 
the  story  is  well  told,  and  in  that  easy  familiar  style  of 
ballad  verse,  wliich  aiming  at  no  high  pretensions,  must 
rest  satisfied  with  bays  of  less  verdure  and  expansion,  well 
adapted  to  the  brows  of  the  sing-song  fraternity,  w*hom  the 
giant  Johnson  in  the  plenitude  of  his  spleen  has  laid  pros- 
trate by  that  impromptu,  which  marked  his  contempt  for 
the  composers  in  the  facility  of  their  composition.  We 
could  willingly  entertain  our  readers  with  Good-Bi/e  and 
UoW'd'i/  do,  which  is  happily  conceived,  and  executed  in 
a  very  sportive  playful  manner;  but  having  other  objects 
in  view,  we  are  eager  to  present  them  with  a  description 
of  the  Viscountess  Yilliers,  now  Countess  of  Jersey. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  24,  November,  1811.  Y 
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*  Two  eyebrows  of  such  coal-black  dyes^ 

Tliey  look  Rke  fuel  for  ber  eyes, 

But  nature  took  such  pams  to  tinge. 'em. 

Said  eyes  have  not  the  heart  to  singe  'em,. 

Item — two  eyes  from  which  you  find. 

What  angel  partners  share  her  mind  ; 

All  readhig  them  the  firm  may  know. 

Wit,  Feeling,  Fancy,  Love,  and  Co. ; 

Item — two  cheeks  so  soft  and  fair. 

Who'd  think  such  danger  harl)our'd  there  1 

But  on  ihost  hlush-rose  cms f dons  spread 

With  down  from  Cytherea's  bed. 

Two  sentry  Cupids  ever  stand, 

The  sharpest  shooters  of  their  band  ! 

Item — tw  o  lips,  some  rhyming  booby. 

Would  liken  them  to  rose  or  ruby ; 

But  nature  thought  no  common  stuff 

Of  flow'r  or  gem  was  rich  enough; 

She  stole  to  make  them,  (Heav'n  protect  her  ■ 

Love's  coral  play-thing  dipp'd  in  nectar  t 

Item — those  lips  with  pearls  are  lin'd ; 

Not  such  as  Caspian  divers  find ; 

They  from  some  weeping  cheintb  eye, 

CTis  said  that  cherub's  sometimes  cry) 

Dropp'd,  when  he  saw,  at  Sarah's  birth ^ 

A  lovelier  cherub  horn  on  earth  ! 

But,  oh  beware  !  (tlie  coral  theft 

Is  yet  without  reprisal  left) 

Lest  Venus,  charm' d  with  gems  so  speckless. 

Steel  the  while  wonders  for  her  necklace! 

Item — but  truth  says,  '  no  invention,' 

God  knows  what  two  you  next  would  mention;^ 

All  hitherto  you've  fairly  stated. 

At  least  you've  nothing  over-rated— 

But  check  your  muse's  saucy  tongne. 

And  unseen  beauties  leave  unsung.' 

These  lines  are  evidently  written  con  aniore,  and  no 
bard  has  more  happily  exhausted  his  quiver  of  compli- 
ments, or  more  succestully  attained  his  end :  far  be  it  from 
ns  to  insinuate,  that  any  feature  has  been  ozer-reted;  we 
have  the  poet's  age,  and  the  painter's  affirmation  to  the 
contrary.  And  hqre  both  characters  are  happily  combined ; 
but  we  also  venture  to  affirm,  judging  from  such  mortal 
beauties  as  pass  day  after  day  in  review  before  us,  that 
however  just  the  delineation  of  feature,  and  true  the  co- 
louring, the  resemblance  will  daily  become  fainter,  and, 
the  son  or  grandson  at  least  of  this  beauty,  who  shall  read 
the?e  high^    polished  lines^  comparing  '  the  bIush-ros(J 
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cushions'  of  th««^cription,  witli  the  time  worn,  and  faded 
heaiitios  of  old  itfj:;e  will  admire  the  muse's  fancy  and 
extol  its  wit;  but  we  lament  that  it  should  have  elevated 
female  vanity  at  the  expence  of  truth,  and  have  combined 
its  powery  rather  to  impair,  than  to  improve- the  under- 
standini^.  It  is  nevertheless  just  to  our  bard  to  remark, 
that  a  mcTueuto  to  tliis  purpose  is  thrown  out  in  the  song 
which  follows,  viz.  '  Times  hand  which  wrinkles  every 
face.' 

Amoni^st  the  numerous  minor  effusions  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
consistino^  of  prohx'j^ues,  epilogues,  epitaphs,  &c.  we  can- 
not help  noticing  a  very  animated  translation  of  a  chorus 
from  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  of  Euripedes,  which  was  com- 
posed as  a  scliool-exercise  when  the  author  was  at 
Harrow,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  quote  this  juvenile  production; 
hut  we  must  say  that  it  gave  a  promise  of  future  poetical 
excellence,  which  we  trust  that  Mr.  Spencer  will  still 
realize  by  some  work  which  will  immortalize  his  name. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  rather  toying  with  airy  playfulness  ' 
round  the  skirts  of  Parnassus,  than  making  any  grand 
and  vigorous  effort  to  ascend  the  top.  His  present 
sent  volume  contains  many  frivolous  ditties,  and  evanes- 
cent trifles  which  may  and  will  delight  the  lounger  on  his 
couch,  or  the  lady  at  her  toilette,  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  are  likely  to  be  forgotten  with  the  fasliion  and  cour-- 
tesy  of  the  present  generation.  We  are  truly  anxious  that 
Air.  Spencer,  instead  of  wasting  his  talents  in  forming  a 
bouquet  of  beautiful  but  fugitive  flowers,  sliould  weave  some 
wreath  of  more  lasting  materials,  which  may  excite  not 
Only  temporary  admiration,  but  procure  unfading  renown. 
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HELIGION* 

A.RT.  16. — J  Defence  of  a  Critique  on  the  Hebrew  word  *  Nacmash^^ 
in  answer  to  some  Observations  made  in  the  Sixth  Number  of  the 
Classical^  Biblical^  and  Oriental  Journal.  By  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, 
in  ivhich  it  is  proved,  from  the  Hebrew  Text,  and  the  Oriental  Lan- 
f^ua^es,  that  a  Serpent,  not  an  Jpe,  deceived  Eve.  By  D.  G.  Jfait. 
London,  Sherwood,  Idll. 

WE  lately  noticed   Mr.   Bellamy's   *  Ophion/  in  which  we 
jjttited  the  siDgular  opinion  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  respecting  the 

Y2 
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serpent  which  tempted  Eve.  We  have  no  inclination  to  enter 
farther  into  the  subject,  as  we  consider  it  to  be  a  mere  philolo- 
gical question  of  little  interest  to  the  general  reader.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  say  that  the  present  pamphlet  reflects 
great  honour  on  the  various  erudition  of  Mr.  Wait.  The 
learning  which  he  displays  will  delight  the  scholar,  and  the  con- 
clusion which  he  supports,  will  please  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
have  the  old  opinion  disturbed  that  a  serpent  was  the  tempter  of 
Eve,  and  the  consequent  author  of  the  fall.  There  are  some 
persons,  \Vho  have  thought  that  the  first  chapters  in  Genesis  are 
a  mere  allegory.  Dr.  Geddes,  we  believe,  for  we  have  not  his 
Bible  at  hand,  supposed  the  history  of  the  creation  to  be  a 
sort  of  mi/fkos,  or  apologue  invented  on  purpose  to  give  more 
solemnity  to  the  moral  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  With  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  of  the  temptation,  we  ar(?  acquainted 
with  some  who  think  that  they  were  copied,  as  accurately  as 
possible,  from  hieroglyphical,  into  common  language.  This 
tliey  think  accounts  for  the  important  part  wliich  the  serpent 
performs  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  fall.  We  do  not  ourselves 
wish  at  all  to  innovate  on  the  common  hypothesis  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  therefore  we  leave  the  question  to  the  discussion  of 
those  learned  theologians,  who  think  it  more  connected  than 
we  do,  with  the  essentials  of  belief. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  remark  that  the 
typographical  execution  of  the  work  is  very  creditable  to  Mr. 
Valpy.  Mr.  V.  has  provided  himself  with  fonts  of  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Arabic,  and  other  oriental  characters,  which  are  re- 
markably distinct  and  clear. 

Art.  17. — School  of  Instruction;  a  Present  or  Benard  to  those 
Girls  who  have  left  their  Sunday  School  with  Improvement  and  a 
goed  Character.     By  a  Lady.    Second  Edition.     London,  Ryan. 

THIS  good  lady  says  that  she  has  employed  herself  *  in 
teaching  female  children  in  a  Sunday  school,  more  than  four- 
teen years :'  and  that  she  is  now  *  seventy -four  years  old.' 
These  circumstances  entitle  her  to  much  respect  from  us ;  and; 
We  should  l>c  very  sorry  either  to  depretiate  her  services,  or  to 
offend  her  age.  Her  Sunday  instructions,  which  are  contained 
in  this  work,  evince  her  praiseworthy  solicitude  to  improve  the 
morals  of  the  rising  generation,  and  to  impress'  the  necessity  of 
good  habits  in  the  juvenile  part  of  the  female  poor,  in  whom  it 
.  must  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  whole  mass  of  society 
to  establish  the  great  virtues  of  truth,  probity,  sobriety,  and 
cleanliness.  How  much  is  the  character  of  persons  even  in  the 
highest  stations,  in  the  power  of  female  domestics,  pafticularly 
at  that  period,  when  there  is  the  greatest  susceptibility  of  im- 
pressions, and  when  impressions  are  continually  making,  which 
though  they  seem  too  faint  and  minute  to  be  observed,  gradually 
extend  their  influence  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  constitute  the . 
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basis  of  the  future  character?  The  direction  nhich  is  given  to 
the  sapling,  is  retained  when  it  becomes  a  tree.  It  may  seem 
ridiculous  to  suppose,  that  the  character  of  a  man  is  at  all  in  tl.e 
power  of  his  nurse ;  but  is  not  this  often  the  case? 

Art.  18. — A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Tron  Church  of  Edinbitrgh^ 
May  \1th,  1811,  before  the  Society  incorporated  bi/  ft ny at  Charter 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  of  the  established  Church 
of  Scotland.  "  By  Thomas  Somervifle,  D.D.  F.  U.S.  E.  One  of  hit 
Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  arid  Minister  of  Jedburgh.  Pub- 
lished by  desire  of  the  Society.  To  which  is  added,  an  Jcrount  of 
the  Objects  and  Constitution  of  the  Society.  Edinburgh,  Creech, 
1811. 

THIS  is  an  animated  and  sensible  discourse.  The  sermons  of 
the  Scotch  clergy  are,  we  I>elieve,  in  general,  less  aft'ected  by  the 
fashionable  cant  of  the  times  than  those  which  issue  from  the 
press  south  of  the  Tweed.  This  cant  is  gradually  insinuating 
itself  into  ever}'  part  of  pur  national  literature.  Several  even  of 
our  late  novels  have  been  largely  imbued  with  it;  and  it  threatens 
to  substitute  a  sort  of  whining  hypocrisy  for  frank  and  down- 
right virtue  throughout  the  land. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  19. — Considerations  on  the  present  State  of  Bank  Notes,  Specie, 
and  Bullion,  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able   .      In  two  Parts.    By  Mercator.      London,  Arnot, 

1811,8vo.2s.      . 

THIS  thin  pamphlet  contains  more  sensible  remarks  than  are 
to  be  found  in  several  works  of  much  greater  bulk,  which  have 
been  published  on  the  important  question,  which,  originating  in 
the  report  of  the  bullion  committee,  has  been  warmly  discussed 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  Mercator  proposes 
two  expedients  as  the  means  of  preventing  the  continual  diminu- 
tion of  our  precious  metals  and  the  like  increase  of  our  paper 
currency.  These  are,  briefly  to  stop  the  exportation  of  gold, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  government,  by  subjecting  it  to  a 
duty  equal  to  the  price  it  bears  in  t.be  market,  above  £4  i)eroz.; 
and  secondly,  to  prevent  our  own  coin  from  being  withdrawn 
from  circulation  by  raising  the  value  of  it  somewhat  above  the 
price  of  bullion  in  the  market.  The  latter  expedient  might  in 
one  respect  answer  the  j)iirj)ose,  but  would  it  not  only  more  ra- 
pidly accelerate,  while  it  would  strikingly  exemplify  the  depre- 
ciation of  bank  notes?  And  besides,  is  not  the  evil  beyond  the 
reach  of  expedients  ?  Mercator  very  properly  combats  an  asser- 
tion which  was  made  in  one  of  the  debates  on  Lord  Stanhope's 
bill,  •  that  it  is  the  royal  impression  upon  our  coin  >vhich  gives  it 
currency,  and  might  be  as  efficaciously  applied  to  Paper,  Lead, 
Leather,  or  any  other  substance  of  no  comparative  intrinsic 
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value.'  This  doctrine  Mould  be  much  better  suited  to  the  genius 
of  a  despotic  government  than  to  that  of  a  free  constitution. 
Under  an  arbitrary  government,  the  despot  may  do  any  tiling  or 
every  thing ;  and  may  cause  the  sole  of  an  old  slioe  to  pass  for  a 
piece  of  fine  gold  ;  but  under  a  free  government,  where  the 
volitions  of  the  monarch  are  subordinate  to  the  law,  the  first  ma- 
gistrate cannot  make  such  a  mockery  of  his  image  and  superscrip- 
tion. *  The  royal  impression  upon  our  coin,'  says  Mercator,  *  is 
the  sign  of  real  value,'  and  therefore  our  laws  *  have  made  it 
death  to  counterfeit  that  sign.'  It  matters  not,  indeed,  what 
signs  or  tokens  of  money  government  may  issue,  as  long  as  the 
sign  can  at  any  time  be  exchanj^ed  for  the  thing  signified.  Whe- 
ther it  be  a  piece  of  paper,  or  a  piece  of  leather  or  a  piece  of 
wood,  it  IS  of  little  consequence,  as  long  as  if  is  convertible  into 
gold.  We  do  not  regard  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sign,  when 
we  can,  at  our  o}>tion,  obtain  for  it  the  intrinsic  value  which  it 
represents.  But  when  the  sign  is  forcibly  made  to  pass  for  the 
thing  signified,  for  which  it  cannot  beexjchanged,  then  depretia- 
tion  mubt  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  of  exchanging 
the  sign  for  the  precious  metals  which  it  professes  to  represent. 
The  royal  impression  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things.  It  can- 
not convert  a  stone  into  a  loaf  of  bread.  Nor  can  it  by  any 
process  of  state-alchemy  convert  a  ream  of  spungy  paper  into  a 
bar  of  gold.  Within  the  last  twenty  yeaps,  we  have  often  heard 
a  savage  outci^  against  innovation,  b»it  what  innovation  can  be 
more  perilous  than  that  which  attempts  to  annihilate  that  Stan- 
dard of  Value  which  for  ages  has  constituted  the  principle  of 
commercial  exchange  between  man  and  man  ? 

POETRY. 

Irt.  20 — The  Battles  of  the  Danube  and  Barrosa.  London,  Murray, 

1811. 

THE  Battles  of  the  Danube  and  Barrosa  are  inscribed  with 
all  proper  respect  to  John  Wilson  Croker,  Esq.*  M.  P.  secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  <^c.  &c.  &:c.  Whatever  dignity  may  be  de- 
rived to'  the  work  from  such  inscription,  we  are  compelled  to 
think,  that  the  firsl  few  lines  of  tiiese  pages,  called  poems,  are 
not  only  very  unfortunate,  but  give  strong  indications  of  the 
nonsense  that  follows. 

*  Spirit  of  the  north  !  whose  hoary  head 
LIgs  pillow' d  on  the  snow. 
Whose  stormy  voice,  so  loud  and  dread. 
Is  heard  in  southern  climes  below,* 

It  appears,  that  this  gentleman  finding  he  can  make  head  and 
dread,  j)ast  and  blast,  more  and  shore,  chime  together,  without 
much  study  on  his  part,  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  he  has  a 
genius  for  poetry.     Vv'e  hope  he  will  not  be  distressed,  but  w^. 
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must  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  we  find  not  any  XXntiO,  which  cau 
justly  bt*  called  poetry  in  these  battles  of  the  Diiniibe  and  Bar- 
rosa.  Our  author  is  profuse  in  hii  invocations  of  Mr.  Henry 
Kirk  White,  of  Mr.  Campbell,  and  of  all  the  birds  hi  the  air. 
Mr.  Cioker  too  is  desired  to  tune  up  his  pipes  in  the  f(»llowing; 
Vinr  ^ . 

*Then  Croker,  seiz-e  the  vaulted  lyre. 
And  glowing  with  the  warriors  tire, 
Kecord  the  tumult  <lark  and  dire 
That  round  Darrosa  rung.' 
The  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  glowing  with  the  warriors  lire  1 
We  know  not  what  sort  of  a  song  Mr.  Croker  might  have  made 
»f  it,  had  he  complied  with  the  desire  of  the  author,  and  *  seized 
the  vaulted  lyre ;'  he  might  have  succeeded  beltei-  perhaps,  had 
he  left  *  the  vaulted  lyre'  alone,  and 

*  With  a  withering  look 
The  war  denouncing  trumpet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 
Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe.' 

Mr.  Croker  seems  to  us  to  have  as  much  upon  his  hands  to  do 
at  the  Admiralty  as  his  capacity  is  equal  to,  without  being  called 
out  in  this  nierciiess  manner  to  aid  his  friend  in  describing  the 
battles  of  the  Danube  and  Barrosa.  W^e  would  advise  our  au- 
thor to  let  Mr.  Croker  follow  unmolested  his  present  lucrative 
employment,  which  is  much  more  to  his  taste  than  courting  the 
muses.  For,  though  Mr.  Croker  has  shewn  tlie  world  how  very 
aufait  he  has  been  in  courting  ministers,  he  will  tind  the  muses, 
we  believe,  more  coy  and  more  fastidious  to  win  to  his  interest 
than  Messrs.  Perceval  and  Co.  But  this  author  of  our's  requires 
a  deal  of  help,  for  he  not  only  enlists  Mr.  Croker,  but  more  thaij 
once  calls  on  the  ghost  of  Mr.  Henry  Kirk  White  to  lend  a  hand. 
This  latter  gentleman  is  desired  also  to  '  bend  from  bis  starry 
throne/  and  \iire  our  author.  He  calls  all  the  spirits  of  the 
north,  the  south,  the  east,  and  the  west,  and  then  regrets,  that 
with  the  aid  of  all  those  geutry,  he  is  not  able  to  equal  Mr/ 
Campbell,  who,  he  says,  is 

•  Often  heard  to  sing 
At  midnight,  on  the  mountain  wave  f* 

Now  this  is  a  propensity  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  of  which  we  own, 
that  we  were  entirely  ignorant  ;  but  we  will  not  fail  to  recollect 
this  curious  resting  place  of  the  Scotch  poets.  Singing  *  on  the 
mountain  wave !'  yery  well!  tiiere  is  no  accounting  for  taste, 
no  niore  than  for  the  spirit  of  the  norlh  piUouin^  his  head  on  the 
^now,  or  Mr.  Croker  seizing  the  vaulted  tyre^  or  any  otlicr  fantastic 
and  absurd  freak,  of  which  we  may  live  to  hear  the  older  wc 
grow.  Our  author  says,  in  his  advertisement,  that  he  has  been 
particularly  attentive  to  the  facts  related  in  the  various  official 
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papers,  and  he  has  accordingly  given  us  in  his  6wn  peculiar  wap 
the  diflcrent  charges  of  rank  and  file,  by  cavalry  and  by  the 
bayonet,  the  clang  of  arms,  the  trampling  of  horse's  hoofs,  *  the 
spirit-stirring  drujn,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  glorious  war,' 

Art.  21. — Squibs  and  Crackers,    serious,    eomical,    and  tender.     Bif 
Jasper  Smallshot.     London,  Harding,  1812,  price  Ts. 

IF  beautiful  paper,  clear  letter,  and  superfine  ink,  be  sufficient 
recommendation  to  sell  a  book,  the  author  of  Squibs  and 
Crackers  may  be  excused  for  the  affront  he  has  put  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  public,  by  the  valume  he  now  presents  to  their 
notice.  We  will  just  give  a  specimen  of  its  contents,  and  leave 
the  reader  to  determine,  according  to  his  own  taste,  whether  the 
rest  is  worthy  any  further  attention. 

*  LADY  PALFREY. 

*  Sal  Walker  was  a  widow  left. 
Her  husband  suited  not  her. 
She  chose  to  go  a  merrier  pace, 
— So  married — Mr.  Trotter.' 

This  elegant  wiorcrflM  swims  at  large  in  a  wire-wove  and  hot- 
pressed  page,  as  does  the  following. 

«  QUAND  *  UN  ET  UNE.' 

*  Can  One  and  One  in  love  resolve 
To  make  but  Two, — no  fears  involve, 

TJjeir  gentle  hearts  desire? — 
But  if  too  prone  to  gallantry, 
This  One  and  One  sliould  cook  up  Three 

The  fat  is  iu  the  fire.' 

Art.  22. — Transf  at  ions  from  ^4ncient  Irish  Jfanuscn'pts,  and  other 
Poems.     By  James  Martin.    London,  Sherwood,  1811. 

THE  Translations  from  Ancient  Irish  Manuscripts  are  four  in 
number.  Their  great  want  is  the  want  of  interest;  and  as  the 
end  of  poftry  is  to  please,  this  is  a  defect  which  is  hardly  sus- 
ceptible of  compensation.  The  other  poems  are  of  a  mixed* 
kind,  both  serious  and  jrcosc.  We  cannot  say  much  in  their 
favour.  They  cause  us  neither  to  weep  nor  to  laugh  ;  and,  if 
they  do  make  any  particular  impression,  it  is  rather  of  the 
soporific  kind.  Mr.  Martin'd  diction,  is  sometimes  stiff  and  af- 
fected.    Thus: 

*  While  one  rich  universal  sheen 
Pours  joyousness  o'er  all  the  scene,' 

-»         *        * 

*  The  hills  with  purple  panoply 
Are  richly  crown'd,'     *     *     * 

*  *     *     *  and  given 

*  To  man  the  aiiticipance  of  heaven/ 
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Some  nf  Mr.  Martin's  poems  cannot  boast  a  plurality  of 
ideas.  The  followini;  may  serve  as  a  sample,  which  we  produce, 
because  it  does  not  occupy  much  8|)ace ;  but  there  is  still  more 
>pace  than  is  tilled  by  sense. 

*  TO  MEMORY. 

*  Thou,  memory,  art  a  busy  thing; 
And  nrany  a  joy,  and  many  a  sorrow 
Thou  dost  in  quick  succession  bring. 
But  memory,  canst  thou  bring  to-morrow  1 

*  Thou  to  the  incautfous  bard  canst  say, 

*'  Thou'st  let  time  pass,  and  time's  a  treasure ;" 
But  memory  caust  thou  o'er  to-day 
The  fair  beam  shed  of.  coming  pleasure  1 

*  No  memory,  thou  canst  only  scold. 
And  scolded  I'm  enough  already; 

So  memory,  when  my  blood  grows  cold. 
To  thee  I'll  listen,  and  be  steady. 

*  Meanwhile  to  fancy,  goddess  bright, 

1  bow,  and  own  that  she  can  please  me ; 
►  She  pours  around  me  floods  of  light. 

Whilst  thou,  dark  memory,  dost  but  teaze  me.' 

In  *  The  Viceroy's  Festival,'  and  some  of  the  other  pieces, 
the  author  has  attempted  to  be  facetious  ;  and  we  are  very  sorry 
that  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  the  success  of  his  efforts  to 
promote  merriment.  His  intentions  are,  we  have  no  doubt,  very 
good  ;  but  intention  cannot  supply  the  want  of  capacity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  23. — Cicero  de  Senectute  el  de  amicitin.from  the  Text  of  Ernest!, 
Killi  all  his  J\^otes,  and  Citations  from  his  Index  I.atinitatis  Cice- 
ronianee,  with  the  Explanations  of  various  Passages  from  Gesnert 
Latin  Thesaurus^  and  from  Books  of  more  recent  Date^  as  veil  as 
GrcBviuSy  and  all  the  Commentators  cited  hy  him  ;  with  Quotations 
from  PalaireCs  Latin  Ellipses,  and  much  Original  Jfatter,  both 
critical  and  explanatory ;  Facciolatis  Notes:  and  a  A'^cvs  Collation 
is  added.  And  an  Appendix,  in  which  will  be  found.  Remarks  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Latin  Conjunctions  and  Prepositions ;  also  some  curi- 
ous Matter  on  the  Affinity  of  different  Languages,  Oriental  and 
Northern,  to  the  latin;  including  Two  Essays  on  the  Origin,  and 
the  Extinction  of  the  Latin  Tongue,  communicated  to  the  Author  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Patrick,  Ficar  of  ^ulcoales,  Hull.  By  E.  II.  Barker, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    London,  Longman,  12mo. 

THE  title-page,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  contains  such  an 
ample  advertisement  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  work,  that  it 
will  spare  us  the  trouble  of  enumerating  the  contents.  Where 
we  have  such  a  copious  title,  we  have  seldom  found  any  thing  to 
correspond  with  it  in  the  book  itself,  or  to  answer  the  expecta- 
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tions  which  it  is  designed  to  exeite.  In  the  present  instanc<?, 
howevec,  though  the  title-page  promises  much,  it  does  not  pro- 
mise more  than  the  book  really  performs.  It  is  indeed  a  publica- 
tion which  contains  multum  in  parvo;  and  the  classical  student 
will  find  init  no  small  store  of  useful  philological  erudition. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  both  with  Mr.  Barker's  critical  an- 
notations, and  with  Mr.  Patrick's  learned  essays. 

Art.  24. — Elegantice  Latince ;  or^  Rules  and  Exercises  illustraUve  of 
elegant  Latin  style  :  intended  for  the  Use  of  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  Grammar  Schools.  Third  edition^  considerably  improved 
and  made  easier.     Loudon,  Valpy,    1811. 

THE  learned  author  of  this  excellent  guide  to  the  compo- 
sition of  good  Latin,  has  made  some  corrections  and  alterations 
in  the  present  edition,  which  are  likely  to  render  it  more  easy 
and  perspicuous  than  the  preceding.  He  who  has  made'  him- 
self perfect  master  of  these  exercises,  will  have  obtained  no 
small  proficiency  iu  Latin  style. 

Art.  25. — Trial  between  the  Governess  of  a  Lady's  Boarding  Schooh 
and  the  Mother  of  a  Pupil  committed  to  her  Charge  ;  with  Hints  at 
the  Rev.  B.  Carp£nters  late  P'ision.     Loudpn,  Longman,  18H. 

THIS  work  is  ingeniously  conceived,  and  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  managed  with  ability  and  skill.  A  mother  brings 
an  action  against  a  school-mistress  for  instructing  her  daughter 
ip  music  and  other  elegant  and  scientific  accomplishments,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  branches  of  household  lore  in  whicli  she  wished 
her  to  be  a  ])roiicient.  After  the  harrangues  of  the  counsel 
and  the  summing  up  of  the  Judge,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  is 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  schoolmistress. 

Art.  2^.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mrs.  SumbeT,  late  Wells,  of  the  Thea- 
tres-royal, Drury-Iane,  Covcnt-garden,  and  Haymarket,  3  Vols,^ 
vsritten  by  herself  Including  her  Correspondence  with  Major 
Topham,  Mr.  Reynolds  the  Dramatist,  ^c.  S)C.  S^c.  London, 
Chappie,  1811,  price  one  Guinea. 

THESR  memoirs  furnish  us  with  another  melancholy  instance 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  theatrical  life.  This  unfortunate  lady  was 
long  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  very  deserverily  so,  for  she 
possessed  much  comic  genius,  and  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
the  Agreeable  Surprize,  the  afterpiece  of  the  Fool,  the  Midnight 
Hour,  and  the  Comedy  of  the  Dramatist  keep  their  station  on 
the  Stage.  i^Irs.  Wells  was  always  very  deservedly  admired  in  the 
ciiaraclers  of  Jiuie  Shore,  and  of  Isabella,  in  the  Fatal  Marriage. 
In  the  latter  instance  the  town  was  much  divided  ;  and  very 
irjany,  who  so  ardently  admired  our  inimitable  Melpomene, 
could  not  help  giving  a  preference  to  Mrs.  Wells  in  her  repre- 
sentation of  this  character.  Her  countenance  was  so  well  adapt-, 
ed  to  Isabella's  distresses;  it  was  so  soft,  so  pensive,  so  engage 
inglv  beautiful,   that  hpweyer  she' ma v  have  fallen  short  of  the 
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^excellences  of  Mrs.  Siddons  in  Isabella,  you  could  not  help 
dwelling  with  interest  and  pleasure  on  the  lovely  representative 
in  Mrs.  Wells.  These  memoirs  shew  Mrs,  Wells,  just  as  she 
always  was,  very  giddy,  very  indiscreet,  and  an  enemy  only  to 
heruwn  interest.  It  is  .yn  awful  lesson  to  all  young  women  who 
enter  on  a  theatric  career,  particularly  where  they  possess 
beauty,  for  without  prudence,  and  rery  nViV/ prwrffwre  too,  it 
proves  a  lure  to  folly  and  dissij>ation,  which  involve  them  in 
dithculties  and  miseries,  from  which  they  can  never  extricate 
themselves.  We  are  far  from  imputing  deliberate  vice  to  the 
unhappy  subject  of  these  memoirs.  *  Men's  evil  manners  live 
in  brass,  their  virtues  we  write  in  water*.  Let  Mrs.  Wells's 
ijood  actions  live  in  brass  ;  we  wish  not  to  record  those 
which  do  not  reflect  honour  upon  herself:  she  is  at  present  un- 
fortunate and  unhappy;  she  is  in  indigence,  a  pensioner  on  the 
theatrical  fund,  going  down  the  hill  of  life,  unattended  by 
those  essential  blessings  which  make  the  evening  of  our  days 
either  comfortable  or  respectable:  she  is  a  forsaken  and  a  lonely 
woman,  looking  back  with  regret  on  the  days  which  she  pitssed 
in  frivolity,  and  extravagance;  and  anticipating  the  future 
with  the  sad  forebodini^s  of  penury  and  want. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  lovely  Cowslip  was,  for  many 
years,  the  ch'ere amie  of  major  Topham  of  ichulctr  notoriety.  By 
this  honourable  gentleman  she  became  tiie  mother  of  four  chil- 
tlren.  After  suffering  desertion  from  the  father  of  these  chil- 
dren she,  wlien  immured  in  durance  vile  though  '  unhappy  was 
the  clock  that  struck  the  hour,'  and  *accurs'd  the  mansion  where* 
gave  her  fair  hand  to  one  Mr.  Sumbel,  a  Moorish  Jew.  Onr 
readers  will  agree  w  ith  us  that  a  marriage  in  the  Fleet  prison  did 
not  promise  any  thing  very  delightful.  However  poor  Becky 
did  what  she  thought  for  the  best,  and  simply  hoped,  that  by 
iightiric;  the  torch  of  hymen,  her  present  troubles  would  be  dis- 
sijiate.l,  without  considering  what  other  troubles  she  might  en- 
ta,il  upon  herself  by  a  connection  with  the  Moor:  and  a  Moor 
he  was  too  of  no  veri/  mild  faculties.  He  was  moody,  irascible, 
jealous,  mean  and  despicable.  The  history  which  poor  Becky 
gives  of  her  Moor  is  very  curious,  and  truly  comic.  This  is  the 
niost  interesting  part  of  Mrs.  Well's  memoirs.  During  a  vexa- 
tious biit  laugh; J)le  dispute  with  the  Moor  and  his  fair  and 
pretty  Cowslip,  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of 
the  name  of  Ray,  interfered  in  favour  of  our  authoress  ;  and  on 
Mr.  Sumbel's,  the  Moor,  exclaiming  in  his  ire,  *  I  wish  1  had 
her  in  my  own  country.'  Miss  Ray  answered  rather  sauci- 
ly, *  I  fftd  not  know  that  gentlemen  of  your  persuasion  had  any 
country.'  This  was  an  affront,  never  to  be  forgot; — and  to  be 
revenged  at  any  expence  On  Mrs.  Wells's  quitting  the  Moor, 
(for  Mrs.  Wells  we  call  her>  Mr.  Sumbel  asserting  that  he  had 
divorced  her,  made  love  to  Miss  Ray ;  and  as  he  had  much  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  with  the  addition  of  a^  quantity  of  diamonds 
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and  jewels  of  every  description,  he  met  with  a  favourable  recep- 
tion. Mr.  Sumbel  arranged  every  thing  for  his  nuptials  with 
Miss  Ray,  and  brought  his  intended  bride  and  her  father  up 
to  his  Town  house,  which  he  had  taken  on  purpose  and  furnished 
in  high  style.  One  morning  he  introduced  Mrs.  Sumbel,  the 
heroine  of  these  memoirs,  again  to  his  house,  who  was  surprised 
to  see  the  side-board  of  plate  so  finely  arranged,  but  she  was 
mi)ch  more  astounded  when  Miss  Ray  entered  the  breakfast  room. 
To  Miss  Ray  the  Moor  advanced  and  addressed  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing iirpetuous  manner: 

*  My  God,  madam !  you  are  not  glad  to  see  my  wife ! '  — 
"YoviV  wife,  sir!"  cried  Miss  Ray  with  emotion :  "I  thought 
you  had  been  divorced  from  her!  " — Her  agitation  at  the  mo- 
ment is  beyond  description ; .  when  my  husband,  looking  at  me 
with  an  arch  smile,  seemed  to  exult  in  the  wounded  feelings  of 
the  unfortunate  lady.' 

*To  com^\ciQ  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  her  aged  father 
came  into  the  room,  with  locks  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  aged 
back  receiving  from  time  that  curve  which  human  art  cannot 
prevent. — "Give  me  leave,"  said  my  husband,  **  to  introduce 
Mrs.  Sumbel  to  j^ou,  sir."  I  felt  for  the  old  gentleman  ;  he 
fetched  a  deep  groan,  seated  hhnself  by  the  lire,  rubbed  his 
knees,  and  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  child  !  how  came  you  thus  to  de- 
ceive your  poor  old  father  1 "' 

'  Breakfast  was  at  length  brought  in  ;  and  Mr.  Sumbel,  with 
a  great  deal  of  irony,  pressed  Miss  Ray  to  eat  some  toast;  which 
she  declining,  he  at  length  said  to  her — **  Miss  Ray,  as  you  have 
a  country  to  go  to,  I  recommend  your  setting  off  for  it  as  soon  as 
possible !  "' 

*Thus  did  he  put  himself  to  an  immense  expence  and  trouble, 
to  be  revenged  on  her  for  her  former  expression.  The  conse- 
quence was  finding  herself  so  disappointed,  she  went  down  to 
Nortliamptonshire,  became  insane,  and  shortly  after  died.' 

We  give  this  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  revenge  ia 
a  Moorish  breast. 

Art.  27. — Sketches  towards  a  IJortuH  Botanfcits  Americdnu^;  or  co- 
hvred  Platen  of  many  new  and  valuable  Plants  of  the  IFest  Indies 
and  North  and  South  Jmerica.  To  ichich  is  annexed^  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  (and  of  many  others^  Natives  of  Africa  and  the  East 
Jndies,  nhich  have  been,  or  wi^ht  be  introduced  with  advantage  into 
the  H^esl  Indies.)  fVilh  Concise  and  Familiar  Descriptions  of  many 
Species,  shewing  their  various  common  and  botanical  Names,  Place* 
of  Growth^  Medical  f'irlues,  or  General  Uses,  their  Classes  and 
Orders.  Arranged  after  the  Linnasan  System,  Also,  a  Concise 
yet  comprehensive  Glossary  nf  Terms,  prefixed,  and  a  General 
Index.  By  JV.  J.  Titford,  .M.  D.  CorresponAing  Member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  b;c.  London,  Sherwood,  1 8 1 1  v 

Mr.  Titford  was  induced  to  undertake  the  present  publication 
from  the  scarcity  of  books  treating  of  the  West  Indian  plaijts^' 
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The  present  collection  of  plants  was  made  by  Mr.  Tilford,  and 
arranged  by  hiui  with  inuib  care  and  accuracy.      He  had  op- 
portunities also  of  procurinji;  from   nep;ro  doctors   in  Jamaica, 
and  from  the   Indians  in  North  America,  such   information  as 
is  likely  to  prove  highly  curious  and  u'iseful.      This  work  was 
<;ompiled  abroad,  in  which   Mr.  Titford  very   modestly  says, 
that,  from  liis  various  avocations,  some  errors  will  be   found ; 
biit  he   submits  his  collections  to  the  public  just  as  they  were 
broujiht  over  from  the  West  Indies.      Of  whatever  defect  Mr, 
Titford  nujy  be  sensible,  we  own  ourselves  to  be   most  highly 
gratified  by  the  specimen  now  before  us.      It  is  armuged  with 
great  nicety  and  |)erspicuity ;  and  will  no  doubt  prove  a  most 
useful  elementary  work.     Though  it  is   brief,  it  is    suthciently 
comprehensive.     There  is  a  reference  to  the  plates,  which  give 
a  just  idea  of  the  several  parts  of  fructification,  with  the  shape 
of  the  leaves,  &c.  by  which  all  long  and  puzzling  detinitfons 
lire  avoided.     There  is  also  a  glossary  of  the  terms  used  in  de- 
scribing plants.      The  work  proceeds  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  character  and  habits  of  trees,  their  various  classes,  illus- 
trated by  some  very  pretty  coloured  itnd  well-executed  plates, 
with  an  accurate  description  of  the  various  seeds  and  pericarps, 
with  their  classes  and  orders  after  the  Linntean  system,  but  com- 
pressed into  as  short  a  compass  as  possible ;  and  we  can  Accord- 
ingly recommend  the  present  as  a  most  excellent  work  for  per- 
sons learning  botany.     We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  publica- 
tion of  this  kind,  which  is  more  usefully  or  more  agreeably  ar- 
ranged, without  any  of  that  unnecessary  ostentation  of  a  tech- 
Jiical  phraseology,   which  is   the    means   only  of  puzzling  the 
learner,  and  making  what  would  be  highly  pleasant  and  instruc- 
tive, a  dry  and  dithcult  study. 

The  present  is  the  first  number  of  this  pleasing  performance, 
and  it  will  be  completed  in  six  only.  We  shall  not  be  inatten- 
tive to  the  other  numbers,  when  they  come  out,  as,  from  the 
specimen  before  us,  we  have  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  well 
worthy  the  notice  of  the  botanical  student,  as  well  as  of  the 
practical  florist.  The  work  is  published  by  subscription;  and. 
the  expense  is  trifling  when  we  consider  the  beauty  of  the  plates 
and  the  tiouble  of  arranging  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  ten  shillings  and  sixpence;  to  non-subscribers^ 
twelve  shillings. 

Art.  28. — English  Exercises  for  teaching;  Grammatical  Composition 
Tin  a  new  Principle.  By  John  Fenwick.  London,  SherwooJ. 
12mo.   1811. 

THIS  work  may  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  many  others 
of  the  same  kind;  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  appears  to  us  to 
have  any  claims  to  preference.  We  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover what  the  netv  principle  is  to  which  ^Ir.  Fenwick  Ia\s 
claim  in  his  title-page.    Mr.  Fenwick  says  inliis  preface,  that 
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'  you  are  to  employ  the  understanding  of  the  child  first,  id 
order  of  time,  and  the  memory  only  Second.'  But  does  not  a 
wise  instructor  consider  children  as  the  creatures  of  habit,  anrf 
does  he  not  accustom  them  to  do  many  things  before  they  can 
possibly  understand  vlrat  are  the  reasons  on  which  his  in  junc- 
tions are  grounded?  Do  not,  at  the  same  time,  children  kr.rii' 
many  things,  and  useful  things  too,  by  rote,  before  they  cim" 
accuiately  comprehend  what  they  mean  ?  The  learning  of  a 
language  is,  at  first,  almost  entirely  an  afl[;iir  of  memory;  and 
children  must  have  reached  a  considerable  maturity  of  under- 
standing before  they  are  capable  of  comprehending  flie  philo- 
sophical reas<ms  of  grammatical  rules.  The  memory  is  that 
faculty  which  is  most  improveable  in  children,  and  on  the  im- 
provement of  which  most  pains  ought ,  to  be  bestowed.  Must 
not  the  attempt  to  render  children  good  by  habit  precede  that 
to  keep  tliem  ia  the  right  path  by  the  aid  of  the  under- 
standing ? 

4rt.  so. — llie  Maculapi'an  Monitor ;  or.  Faithful  Guide  to  the  Historic 
of  the  [luinan  Species,  mid  most  rmporlunt  Brandies  of  Medical 
t*1iUosophy  i  cojiibined  with  Moral  Bejlections  and  enforced  hy 
fie!ig;iom  Precepts.  Bi/  the  Rev.  Edward  Harry,  M.  1).  Rector 
§f  St.  Aiary''Sy  tyallin^ord.     London,  Longman.    8vo.  181 1. 

THE  use  of  such  a  work  as  the  present  appears  to  be  super- 
'seded  by  the  common  medical  guides.  The  remarks  of  Dr. 
Barry  contain  nothing  new  ;  and  his  directions  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  particular  diseases,  are  not  sufficiently  specific 
or  distinct  for  much  practical  benefit.  The  work,  we  fear,  pro- 
mises more  than  it  performs ;  the  '  history  of  the  humau 
species,'  to  vhich  the  author,  in  his  title-page,  professes  to  be 
a  faiihjul  guide,  seems  to  be  omitted  by  mistake;  for  we  can- 
not find  any  intelligence  of  the  kind  in  the  book  itself.  Some' 
of  the  author's  observations  are  not  deficient  in  good  sense; 
but  most  of  them  are  very  jejune  and  common  place;  and  not 
so  well  expressed  as  might  have  been  wished.  We  select  the 
following  fiom  that  part  of  the  \\ork,  which  alTects  to  treat  *  of 
the  diseases  incidental  to  literary  and  sedentary  persons.' 

*  Nocturnal  lucubrations  are  hurtful  on  many  accounts  1 
whilst  a  great  part  of  the  night  is  spent  in  .study,  sufficient 
time  is  not  allowed  for  sleep,  nor  does  a  gentle  slumber  suc- 
ceed meditation,  for  study  forces  the  blood  into  the  brain  ;  and 
the  oscillations  of  its  fibres  still  continue,  and  that  full  ease  of 
the  internal  senses  is  wanting,  which  alone  is  capable  of  repair- 
ing our  lost  strength.  The  injuries  of  watching  are  increased 
by  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  night  air  itself,  by  the  ill  effects 
of  candles  or  lamps,  which  infect  the  air  with  gross  vapors,  so^ 
pernicious  to  the  lungs,  the  eyes,  and  the  nerves. 

>}octurnal  studies  produce  all  those  disorders,  which  are  the 
consequence  of  the  want  of  balmy  and  sufficient  sleep;  the  or* 
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gans  of  sense  are  principally  afTccted,  their  sUtwgth  is  exhaust- 
ed, the  fibres  are  either  worn  or  agitated  by  violent  motions ; 
henee  arise  an  iucoh«'rent  series  of  thought*,  deliriums,  dread- 
ful head-aches,  and  finally  a  total  privation  of  sleep,  scarcely 
to  be  cured  by  remedies.  Of  tlie  highest  advantage  is  it,  there-' 
fore,  to  go  to  bed  betimes,  and  rise  early  in  the  mornin;^. 

"  Aurora  favours  (he  muses." 

*  It  v.ill  be  no  objectioD  to  these  remarks,  that  all  studious 
men  are  not  equally  affected  ;  some  men  may^  with  coiistitut ional 
impunity,  he  insatiable  in  wine,  and  ot/iers  be  cormorants  in 
books :  every  one  docs  not  possess  a  Milonian  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines of  iron,  nor  can  bear  the  labor  of  ther  mind,  bodily  inac- 
tion, and  excesses  of  gluttony.  Some  men  are  born  with  happy 
constitutions  ior  study,  and  some  owe  their  reputation  more  to 
extraordinary  genius  than  to  industry  and  application  ;  and  pre- 
vented the  ill  effects  of  their  severer  studies,  by  allowing  them- 
selves intervals  of  leisure,  by  taking  proper  exercise,  and  by 
the  dissipation  both  of  business  and  amusement.  Severe  stu 
dies  for  youth  are  particularly  hurtful ;  nothing  more  obstructs 
the  vigor  and  growth,  or  cvertvhelms  the  machine  iviih  more 
languor,  than  to  bear  too  hard  upon  the  young  in  this  respect, 
wr  in  bodily  labor ;  the  season  which  nature  intended  to  be  de- 
voted, by  w  holesome  exercise  and  rational  vivacity,  to  the  nur- 
ture of  the  body,  and  energy  of  the  mind,  should  not  be  in- 
vaded by  disproportioned  application  to  toilsome  and  anxious 
studies,  lest  the  powers  of  nature,  in  being  thus  prematurely 
fatigued,  almost  as  quickly  become  exhausted. 

*  If  fflr/j^  studies  prove  injurious,  in  maturer  age  they  are 
very  hurtful:  for  habit  becomes  gradually  a  second  nature  when 
we  begin  from  tender  age,  but  in  advanced  life  it  is  no  longer 
susceptible  of  new  customs,  and  the  Mbres  of  the  brain,  accus- 
tomed to  rest,  are  torn  before  they  can  receive  new  and  regu- 
hir  motions.  Nor  should  studies  of  any  sort  at  this  season  be 
continued  too  long.,  The  soul  that  animates  the  body  is  indeed 
immortal ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  connected  with  a  feeble  frame,  it 
must  be  injluenced  by  its  nature. 

*  It  is  dangerous  to  break  on  the  rocks  of  too  great  learning — 
it  is  shameful  to  be  wrecked  upon  the  opposite  shore.' 

The  moral  reflections  and  the  religious  precepts  are  quite  as 
novel  and  interesting  as  the  rest  of  the  work. 
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Art.  I. —  PhUoKophicfd  Transactions  of  the  Ro^al  Societj/ 
of  London  for  the   l<w  ISIO.     Part  II. 

VII  — Supplement  to  the  first  and  second  Part  of  the 
Paper  ot  Hvpcrimonts  for  investigating  the  Cause  of 
coloured  concentric  Rings  between  Object  Glasses  and 
other  appearances  of  a  simihir  nature.  By  William 
Herschel,  LL.  I).  F.  R.  S. 

THE  former  papers  of  Dr.  Herschel  on  these  optical 
phenomena,  the  causes  of  which  escaped  the  penetration 
even  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  we  noticed  at  considerable 
length ;  and  endeavoured  to  put  our  readers  in  possession 
of  the  train  of  reasoning  which  had  led  Dr.  Herschel  to 
a  i-ust  solution  of  the  problem.  Instead  of  supposing  with 
Newton  that  there  were  certain  lits  of  easy  reflection  and 
easy  transmission  of  the  rays  of  liffht,  Dr.  Herschel  has 
adopted  the  acknowledged  principle  of  the  different  re- 
frangibility  of  the  differently  coloured  rays,  by  means  of 
which  a  portion  of  white  light  incident  within  certain 
angles,  l>ecomes  in  part  reflected  and  in  part  transmitted. 
To  this  principle  Dr.  Herschel  has  given  the  name  of  the 
critical  separation  of  the  coloured  rays.  The  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  confirm  and  illustrate  this  principle, 
to  obviate  some  misconceptions,  and  refute  some  objec- 
tions. But  as  these  observations  cannot  be  fully  compre- 
hended without  a  perpetual  reference  to  the  doctor's  for- 
mer papers,  we  must  decline  the  attempt  to  give  any 
analysis  of  this  communication. 
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VIII. — On  the  Parts  of  Trees  primarily  impaired  by  Age. 
In  a  Letter  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.R.S.  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  F.R.  S. 

The  experiments  related  in  this  paper  are  like  all  those 
of  Mr.  Knight's,  curious  and  important;  but  we  d  jbt 
whether  they  fully  establish  the  inferences  drawn  from 
them  by  their  author.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rares  of 
trees  propagated  by  grafting  become  at  length  extinct ; 
the  graft  detached  from  an  old  tree  can  never  form  a 
young  tree,  but  though  inserted  in  a  young  stock,  suifcrs 
hi  length  the  incurable  debility  of  old  age.  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Knight  has  attempted  to  investigate  which  are  the 
organs  which  first  fail  to  execute  their  office. 
•  He  says,  that  it  cannot  be  the  roots,  as  we  see  in  cop- 
pices, which  are  felled  at  certain  periods,  a  succession  of 
branches  produced  during  such  a  lengtli  of  time.  He 
then  proceeds  to  relale  several  experiments,  proving  that 
young  and  healthy  grafts  inserted  into  old  stocks  grew 
fieely,  and 

'  the  roots  themselves,  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years,  proba- 
bly contained  at  least  ten  times  as  much  albarnum,  as  they 
would  have  contained,  had  the  trees  remi>ined  ungrafted.  The 
toots  were  also  free  from  every  appearance  of  disease  or  de- 
fect.' 

Mr.  Kniglit  engrafted  a  new  and  healthy  variety  of  the 
apple  tree  upon  branches  of  the  golden  pippin,  which  were 
much  cankered.  Thus  the  cankered  spots  wore  placed 
between  the  stocks  and  the  newly  inserted  grafts ;  *  these 
parts  have  subsequently  become  perfectly  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  the  wounds  previously  made  by  the  canker^ 
have  been  wholly  covered  with  new  and  healthy  bark.' 

From  these  and  some  other  analagous  fiicts,  Mr.  Knight 
is  disposed  to  attribute  the  diseases  and  debility  of  old 
age  in  ti^-es  to  an  ina])ility  to  produce  leaves,  which  can 
sufficiently  execute  their  natural  office;  and  to  some  con- 
st^quent  imperfection  in  the  circulating  fluid.  But  wc 
think  it  much  more  probable  that  the  effect  of  old  age  is 
not  confined  to  this  or  that  organ  ;  but  extends  rather  t<? 
the  totality  of  the  organs,  constituting  the  jilant  itself. 
Though  the  alburnum  of  the  old  roots  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  a  younfi-  and  vigorous  graft  inserted  in  the 
Vocks;  still  itremiuns  to  be  proved  that  this  new  albur-* 
num  would  have  the  same  permanence,  the  same  innate 
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Hdical  power,  as  if  the  vigorous  graft  had  been  inserted 
into  a  vigorous  stock.  And  by  parity  of  reasdnin^, 
thonsfh  the  riirorous  graft  destroyed  the  canker  of  the 
*hooK  in  which  thry  were  instMied,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  it  would  not  break  out  again  ;  whether  tlie  ap- 
pearances of  healtli  would  continue  for  the  same  length 
of  time  as  if  the  Yigoroijfi  graft  had  been  inserted  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  shoot.  We  tnust  suspect  that  they 
would  not.  Many  appearances  of  disease  in  the  animal 
body  incline  us  to  this  opinion  ;  and  we  hope,  therefore, 
this  able  investigator  of  nature  will  continue  to  pursue 
his  inquiries,  with  a  mind  unbiiissed  by  preconceived 
opinions. 

IX.— <)n  thie  Gizzards  of  grazinj^  Birds.     By  Everard 
Home,  Esq.  F.ll.S. 

Grass,  Mr.  Home  well  observes,  is  the  aliment  of  aU 
others  on  which  animals  feed,  that  requires  the  most  pre- 
paration ;  hence  ruminant  animals  are  fitted  by  nature, 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  large  and  peculiar  appa- 
ratus, to  extract  nourishment  from  this  species  of  food. 
Mr.  Home  says  the  greatest  qitafititiy ;  but  we  know  not 
on  what  such  an  assertion  rests.  1  he  goose  and  swan 
being  grazing  birds,  Mr.  Home  has  been  led  to  compare 
very  minutely  the  gizzards  of  these  birds  with  that  of  the 
turkey,  a  bird  whose  food  is  of  a  different  kind. 

The  muscles  of  the  turkey's  gizzard,  by  their  alternate 
action,  produce  a  double  effect ;  1st.  a  constant  friction  on 
the  surface  of  the  cavity,  and  2dly,  a  pressure  upon  them ; 
and  tlie  cavity  is  of  such  a  form,  that  no  part  of  the  sides 
are  ever  intended  to  be  brought  in  contact ;  the  food  being 
triturated  by  being  mixed  with  hard  bodies,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  powerful  muscles  which  form  the  gizzard, 
in  the  goose  and  swan,  on  the  contrary,  the  corresponding 
surfaces  of  the  gizzard  are  intended  to  move  upon  one 
another,  with  little  more  than  the  food  between  them. 
The  motion  is  regular  and  sliding,  and  bears  a  great  re- 
eemblance  to  that  of  the  grinding  teeth  of  ruminating 
animals.  The  difference  of  structure  Mr.  Home  has  il- 
jlustrated  by  two  plates,  one  of  the  gizzard  of  a  turkey 
laid  open ;  the  other  of  that  of  a  swan  exposed  in  the  same 
way. 

Z  2 
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X.~— Observations  on  atmospherical  Refraction,  as  it  af- 
fects  astronomical  Observations.  In  a  Letter  from  S. 
(yroombridge,  Esq.  to  the  Rev.  Nevil  Maskelyne, 
D.  D.  F.  R.  8.  Astronomer  Royal.  Communicated  by 
tlie  Astronomer  Royal. 

Mr.  Groombridge's  observations  wer6  made  with  a 
four  feet  transit  circle,  made  by  Troughton,  fixed  on  stone 
piers.  By  this  construction  it  is  not  so  liable  to  partial 
expansion  as  instruments  supported  on  brass  frames. 
With  this  instrument  Mr.  G.  made  more  than  a  thousand 
observations  on  fifty  circumpolar  stars,  at  different  alti- 
tudes to  ascertain,  first,  the  latitude  of  his  observatory  at 
Rlackheath.  A  table  of  the  observations  is  given  with  all 
the  necessary  corrections  from  refraction,  and  the  result  is 
given  for  the  co-latitude  of  Blackheath  380"  3V  57,"S97, 
and  the  latitude  therefore  (DO**  co-latitude)  ==  51",  28', 
2,"  103. 

The  mean  astronomical  refraction  at  45",  Mr.  Groom* 
bridge  has  calculated  to  be  58,'  10734.  The  tables  of 
Piazzi  give  58,01 ;  and  the  present  French  tables  58,"2» 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  contains  remarks  on  the 
problem,  so  important  to  practical  astronomy,  of  the  mean 
refractions:  which,  however,  we  find  it  hardly  practicable 
to  analyse.     Several  useful  tables  are  added. 

XI. — Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Brinkley, 
D.D.  F.  R.  8.  Andrews's  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
1  niversity  of  Dublin,  to  the  Rev.  Nevil  Maskelyne, 
D.D.  F.Il. 8.  Astronomer  Royal,  oi\  the  aniiual  Pa- 
rallax of  a,  Lyne. 

*  My  ©bscrvatious  on  a  Lyra?/  (Dr.  Brhiklcy  informs  us) 
ypr  tkc  purpose  of  discovering  an  annual  parallax,  now  amount^ 
to  47  in  number,  viz.  22  near  opposition,  and  25  near  conjunc- 
tion, and  the  mean  of  these  L'ives  a  result  of  2,"52  of  the  pa- 
rallax of  the  annual  orbit  for  that  star,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
tfcat  it  exceeds  2,". 

Xn. — On  the  Mode  of  Breeding  of  the  Ovi viviparous 
Shark,  and  on  the  aeration  of  the  faHal  Blood  in  dif- 
ferent Classes  of  Atiimals.  By  Lverard  Home,  Esq^ 
F.R.S. 

The  mode  in  w  hich  the  semen  enters  the  penis  in  thfs 
iish  is  very  unlike  what  is  met  with  in  other  animals.. 
Air-  Home's  accotsrit  is  as  follows  :. 
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.  •  Thr.  vasa  dcferentia  are  convoluted  in  their  course,  l>ut  be- 
come straight  and  much  enlarged  at  the  lowrr  part,  aud  instead 
of  jjf^ini;  on  to  the  |)cims,  terminate  hy  two  wide  orifices  on  tim 
posterior  surface  of  what  may  be  called  tlie  urinary  blailder, 
iVhicii  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  partially  divided  into  two  by  a 
sq>tuni,  on  each  side  of  which  the  urc*ters  enter  it.  From  this 
cavity  the  penis  is  continued  like  the  neck  of  a  Florence  iKisk, 
and  the  semen,  before  it  can  arrive  at  the  penis,  fills  the  blad- 
der, and  is  pro|>cUed  by  the  action  of  the  musc4dar  coat  of  that 
cavity,  by  which  means  the  semen  accjuires  velocity,  and  the 
penis  is  renrlered  turgid  during  tbe  wlrole  time  that  su^  force 
isfipplied  to  the  liquid  passing  through  it/  ''  .      . 

•  This  curious  structure  is  well  illustrated  by  a  plate  in 
whicb  the  lower  part  of  the  vas  deferens  is  displayed, 
terminating^  in  a  cavity  wbich  serves  as  a  reservoir  of  tbe 
J^emen,  and  as  a  urinary  bladder.  Mr.  Home  afterwards 
<iescribes  the  peculiar  or«ans  of  the  female,  and  traces  the 
embryos  from  tbe  ovaria  till  tbe  young  fishes  are  com- 
pletely formed.  Tbe  e^gs,  are  retained  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  oviduct,  invclopedin  a  transparent  jelly . 

This  jelly  has  some  sing^ular  pro|:)ertics,  and  is  very 
different  from  the  gelatine  of  animal  matter.  Immersed 
.in  proof  spirits,  the  jelly,  instead  of  coagulating  as  was 
expected,  expanded  so  much  as  to  burst  the  bag  wliich 
contained  it.  This,  and  some  other  of  its  properties  indi- 
cated an  analogy  between  this  matter  and  tire  jelly  which 
sui'rou4ids  the  ova  of  the  frog;  and  Mr.  W.  Brande  found 
the  chemical  properties  of  these  two  substances,  and  what 
is  called  star-shot  jelly  (a  matter  formed  on  the  ground  in 
the  winter  months,  aud  on  the  boughs  of  trees)  to  be  the 
same.  The  most  striking  of  these  properties  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  the  oviduct  of  the  frog  this  substance  is  whitish, 
nearly  opaque  and  viscid.  It  does  not  mix  with  water, 
hut  at  common  temperatures  slowly  expands  in  that  fluid 
to  about  twelve  times  its  original  bulk.  At  the  terapei-a- 
ture  of  100'  the  expansion  is  much  more  considerable, 
A  piece  of  the  unexpanded  substance  of  the  size  of  a  large 
pea,  a])sorl)S  about  three  ounces  of  water,  and  a  mass  of 
jelly  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  water  is  formed.  A 
moderate  heat  (of  212)  expels  the  water,  and  makes  it 
brittle;  but  by  immersion  in  warm  water  it  again  ex- 
|)ands. 

Alcohol  makes  the  matter  (as  found  in  the  ovidticf) 
brittle  and  opacpie,  and  contracts  it  to  half  its  bulk. 
^fhis  brittle  matter  expands  in  waim  water  as  before. 
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But  the  expanded  matter  is  not  hardened  nor  coagulated 
by  ahohql. 

It  is  soluble  in  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  muriatic  acids. 

A  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash  rapidly,  dissolves  it, 
the  compound  being  imperfectly  saponaceous. 

None  of  these  solutions  give  any  precipitate  on  the  ad» 
dition  of  tanniii,  nor  does  water,  in  wliich  the  substance 
has  been  boiled,  yield  the  smallest  tiaces  of  gelatine. 

XIII. — On  Cystic  Oxide,  a  new  Species  of  urinary  Cal- 
calus.     By  William  Hyde  WoUaston,  M.  D,  Sec.  R.S.  . 

If  Dr.  Wollaston  had  done  no  more  for  science  than 
publish  his  arrangement  and  analysis  of  urinary  calculi, 
fie  -would  Jiave  merited  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
scientific  chemists  of  the  age,  and  a  strong  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind.  The  species  of  calculi  he  has 
already  described  are,  as  is  well  known,  five;  we  repeat 
them  for  the  sake  of  rendering  tlie  knowledge  of  them  as 
familiar  as  possible : 

1.  The  lit/iic  acid  of  Scheele,  or  uric  acid. 

2.  The  oxalate  of  lime,  or  mulhernj  calculus. 

o.  Tlie  phosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-earth  calculus. 

4.  The  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

5.  The  fusible  calculus,  consisting  of  the  two  last  spc- 
pies  combined. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  former  papers  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  has  met  with  two  specimens  of  a  species  obviously 
distinct  from  these.  These  calculi  have  a  yellowish  semi- 
transparency,  and  a  peculiar  glittering  lustre,  and  they 
do  not  consist  of  distinct  lamina*,  but  appear  as  one  mass 
confusedly  crystallized  throughout  its  substance. 

By  destructive  distillation  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
foetid  oil  are  produced.  It  is  acted  upon  by  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  common  chemical  agents.  Those,  which 
do  not  dissolve  it,  are  alcohol,  acetic,  tartaric,  and  citric 
acids,  and  saturated  carbonate  of  ammonia.  AH  the  other 
common  acids,  all  the  alkalies,  pure  or  carbonated,  and 
lime  water,  dissolve  it.  Crystals  are  formed  with  botli 
the  acid  and  alkaline  solutions ;  but  the  former  of  these 
have  not  been  completely  ascertained. 

In  denominating  this  substance  an  oxide,  we  think  that 
Dr.  WoUasto'n  1ms  been  somewhat  hasty,  when  his  ac- 
quaintance with  its  properties  is  confessedly  imperfect. 
it  is  but  a  flimsy  reason  to  adduce  the  presence  of  carbo- 
nic acid,  as  proving  that  it  contains  oxygeji.     The  carbo- 
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flic  acid  is  an  aliment  of  the  carbonate  of  amilionia ;  but 
how  many  animal  substaiicos  yield  this  salt,  which  no  chC" 
mist  thinks  of  callinsr  an  oxide  ? 

Dr.  WoUaston  concludes  his  paper  with  some  remarki* 
on  tlie  diet  necessary  to  patients  afflicted  with  calculus, 
the  importance  of  which  induces  us  to  lay  it  before  our 
readers.  M.  Vauquelin  observed  the  white  matter  conr 
taiiied  in  the  urine  of  birds  to  be  principally  uric  acid. 
Dr.  Wollaston  has  altiMnpted  to  observe  the  relation  of 
this  matter  with  the  food  used  by  the  bird. 

*  I  found,'  he  says,  *  that  in  the  dung  of  the  goose,  feeding 
M holly  on  tjrass,  the  proportion  did  not  seem  so  much  as  ^'^  of 
the  whole  dung.  In  that  of  a  pheasant  kept  in  a  cage,  and  fitd  on 
barley  alone  it  was  about  ^\  part.  In  that  of  a  hen,  having  the 
range  of  a  garden  and  farm-yard,  anrl  consequently  procuring 
insects,  and  possibly  other  animal  food,  the  proportion  was  tndt- 
nifes^iy  much  greater,  and  combined  with  lime.  In  the  dung 
of  a  hawk,  fed  upon  flesh  alone,  the  quantity  of  matter  voided 
iu  a  solid  state  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  residuum  of 
uric  acid,  that  is  left  by  the  urine  when  dry.  And  in  the  gan- 
net  feeding  solely  on  fish,  I  have  observed  the  evacuations  in 
some  instances  to  be  mere  urine,  for  it  contained  no  solid  maV- 
ter  except  the  uric  acid. 

*  It  seems  consequently,  deserving  of  inquiry,  what  changes 
might  be  produced  in  the  urine  of  any  one  animal,  by  suc(j 
alterations  of  diet,  as  its  cojistitution  would  permit;  for  as  far 
as  any  inlereiice  can  be  drawn  from  these  varieties,  which  na- 
turally occur,  it  wotdd  appear,  that  persons  subject  to  calculi^ 
consisting  of  uric  acid,  as  well  as  gouty  persons,  iu  whom  there 
is  alwavh  a  reilujidance  of  the  same  matter,  have  reason  to  pre- 
fer vegetable  diet,  but  that  the  preference  usually  given  to  fi^b 
above  other  kinds  of  aninrdi  food,  is  probably  erroneous,' 

XIV. — Researches  on  tlio  oxy muriatic  Acid,  its  Nature 
and  Combinations,  and  on  the  Klements  of  the  muri- 
atic Acid.  With  some  Experiments  on  8ulp!iiu*  and 
Phosphorus,  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Roval  Irt- 
fjtitution.  By  H.Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.  S.  Prof.*  Chem. 
K.I.  F.R.S.E. 

In  hjs  former  papers  Mr.  Davy  proved  that  muriatic 
ftcid  can  in  no  instance  be  obtained  from  oxymuriatic  acid, 
or  froiji  dry  muriates,  unless  water  or  the  elements  of 
water  be  present. 

iM.  M.  Ciay  Lussacand  Thenard  afterwards  showed,  that 
oxy-muriatic  acid  is  not  decomposable  by  any  substance 
J)ut  hydroo^ene  or  such  as  can  fgru»  triple  cowbinatigns 
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ti^ith  it.  Conformably  with  this,  Mr.  Davy  remarked,  that 
charcoal,  if  previously  freed  from  hydrogene  and  moisture 
by  intense  ignition  in  vacuo,  effects  no  change  in  the  oxy- 
inuriatic  or  muriatic  gases,  even  when  ignited  to  whiteness 
by  the  voltaic  battery.  This  fact  excited  a  suspicion,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  containing  oxygene  in 
a  loose  and  active  state  was  erroneous. 

To  investigate  this  point,  Mr.  Davy  attempted  first  to 
obtain  an  oxide  of  tin,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  fuming 
liquor  of  Libavius,  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tin 
•with  oxymuriatic  acid.  But  it  appeared,  that  a  new  com- 
pound is  formed  by  this  process :  the  product  is  a  solid  mat- 
ter of  a  dull  white  colour,  which  volatilizes  when  heated, 
producing  dense  and  pungent  fumes. 

The  oxymuriatic  acid  forms  compounds  with  phosphorus,  ^ 
which  have  been  thought  to  be  muriatic  acid  united  with 
the  phosphorus  and  phosphoric  acids.  The  solid  compound 
formed  by  this  combustion,  was  heated  with  ammoniacal 
gas,  which  united  with  it,  forming  a  white  opaque  powder. 

If  this  powder  had  contained  phosphoric  acid,  it  would 
have  been  readily  obtained  by  exposing  it  to  a  heat  below 
redness;  but  upon  trying  the  experiment,  it  appeared,  that 
the  compound  was  not  decomposable  even  at  a  red  heat 
out  of  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  it  gave  off  no  gaseous 
matter. 

Oxymuriatic  acid  and  ammonia,  when  acting  upon  each 
other,  have  been  said  to  produce  water:  this  would  prove 
the  existence  of  oxygene  in  the  acid.  But  Mr.  Davy  finds, 
that  when  fifteen  or  sixteen  parts  of  the  acid  gas  are  mixed 
with  from  forty  to  forty-five  parts  of  the  alkaline  gas,  there 
js  a  condensation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  two  gases,  five 
or  six  parts  of  nitrogene  are  produced,  and  the  result  is 
dry  muriate  of  amironia. 

When  hydrogene  and  oxymuriatic  acid  are  mixed  in  nearly 
equal  proportions,  common  muriatic  gas  is  generated,  and 
there  is  no  water  deposited  ;  or  at  least  the  deposition  of 
vapour  appeared  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  gases 
were  freed  from  oxygene  and  water. 

As  therefore  it  appears,  that  whenever  oxygene  has  been 
procured  from  oxymuriatic  acid,  water  is  always  present ; 
as  hydrogene  uniting  with  this  matter  forms  common  mu- 
riatic acid,  Mr.  Da>y  regards  it  as  an  assumption  not  hi- 
therto proved,  that  oxygene  exists  in  oxymuriatic  acid  :  he 
thinks  rather,  that  oxymuriatic  acid  lias  not  hitherto  been 
decomposed;  that  it  ought,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  to  be  deemed  a  radical ;  and  the  common  mi^ 
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rialicacid  to  ho  compnmided  of  what  has  been  called  the 
oxv^oiiatod  acid  and  hydroj^one. 

Accordiiii?  to  this  theory,  the  hydroi^on  uliich  is  pro- 
duced diirin«^  the  action  of  common  muriatic  acid  upon  me- 
tals, proceeosfrom  muriatic  acid,  the  combination  beinij  lx»- 
tween  the  oxymuriatic  acid  and  the  metal.  Still  Mr.  Davy 
supposes,  with  the  French  chemists,  that  water  is  decom- 
posed by  these  compounds.  Tic  illustrates  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  oxjmuriate  of  tin. 

*  When  water  is  added,'  he  snys,  *  to  Libavius's  liquor  in  cer- 
tain  qfianfitics,  a  solid  crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  from  which 
oxide  of  tin  and  muriate  of  ammonia  can  be  procured  by  am- 
monia.  In  this  case,  oxyinjene  may  be  supposed  to  be  supplied  to 
the  tin,  and  hydrogene  to  the  oxjmuriatic  acid.' 

In  like  manner,  the  compound  formed  by  burning  phos- 
phorus in  oxymuriatic  acid  is  resolved  by  water  into  phos- 
phoric and  common  muriatic  acid. 

One  obvious  objection  Mr.  Davy  thus  answers. 

*  That  the  quantity  of  hydro^^ene  evolved  during  the  decom- 
position of  muriatic  acid  p:as  by  metals,  is  the  same  that  would 
be  producod  during  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the^ame 
bodies,  appears  at  first  view  an  evidence  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
istence of  water  in  muriatic  acid  gas;  but  as  there  is  only  one 
known  combination  of  hydrogene  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  one 
cjuantity  must  always  be  separated.  Hydrogene  is  disengaged 
from  its  oxymuriatic  combination,  by  a  metal,  in  the  same  manner 
as  one  metal  is  disengaged  by  another,  from  similar  combina- 
tions ;  and  of  all  inflammable  lK)dies  that  form  compounds  of 
tliis  kind,  except  perhaps  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  hydrogeue  is 
that  which  seems  to  adhere  to  oxymuriatic  acid  with  the  least 
force' 

Mr.  Davy  dou1)ts  the  existence  of  an  hyperoxyc^nised 
Biuriatlc  acid.  He  has  attempted  to  obtain  it  from  the 
compound,  in  which  it  had  been  supposed  to  exist,  but 
without  success.  By  Electrizing-  muriatic  acid  in  the  Vol- 
taic circle,  oxymuriatic  acid  is  evolved  at  the  positive  sur- 
face, and  hydrogen  at  the  nej^ative  surface.  By  electrizing^ 
a  solution  of  oxymuriatic  acid  in  water,  oxymuriatic  acid 
and  oxyc^on  are  evolved  at  the  positive  surface  and  hydro- 
gen at  the  negative  surface. 

Mv.  Davy  inquires,  therefore,  concerning  this  substance, 

*  May  it  not  in  fact  be  a  peculiar  acidifying  and  dissolving 
principle,  forming  compounds  with  combustible  bodies  analogous 
\o  acids  contahung  oxygeue  or  oxides,  in  their  properties  di)d 
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powers  of  combioation ;  but  differing  from  theai,  in  being  for 
the  most  part  decomposable  by  water?  On  this  idea  muriatic 
acid  may  be  considered  as  having  hydrogene  for  its  basis,  and 
oxyniuriatic  acid  for  its  acidifyhig  principle.  And  the  phospho- 
ric sublimate  as  having  phosphorus  for  its  basis  and  oxymuriatic 
acid  for  its  acidifying  matter.  And  Libavius's  liquor,  and  the 
compounds  of  arsenic  with  oxymuriatic  acid,  may  be  regardeci 
as  analogous  bodies.  The  combinations  of  oxymuriatic  acid 
with  lead,  silver,  mercury,  potassium,  and  sodium,  in  this  view 
would  be  considered  as  a  class  of  bodies  relatc-d  more  to  oxides 
than  acids,  in  iheir  powers  of  attraction.' 

Supposing  these  inferences  to  be  perfectly  correct,  it  is 
rather  cutting  than  iiiitying  the  Groraian  knot  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  tiie  muriatic  acid.  To  suppose,  that 
this  acid  does  not  contain  oxygen,  would  be  so  contrary  to 
all  analogy,  that  we  conceive,  that  notliing  but  the  most 
rigorous  demonstration  could  make  it  be  admitted.  If, 
therefore,  hydrogen  entei*s  into  its  composition,  it  would 
seem  more  probable,  that  it  is  a  triple  compound,  and  that 
the  question  is  rarely  transferred  from  the  common  to  what 
has  been  called  the  oxygenated  acid.  That  it  does  not 
contain  oxygene,  cannot  be  allowed  to  be  proved,  though 
the  source  of  the  oxygene  which  has  hitherto  been  obtained 
may  have  been  mistaken.  To  suppose,  that  muriatic  acid 
does  not  contain  oxygene,  is  to  suppose,  th.;t  no  substance 
in  nature  has  a  stronger  attraction  for  t!»is  matter  tlian 
those  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted.  By  the  dis- 
covery of  potassium,  Mr.  Davy  has  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge a  body,  the  affinity  of  which  to  oxygene,  is  grerter 
than  that  of  any  other  known  species  of  matter.  But  what 
probability  is  there,  that  there  do  not  exist  kinds  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  hitherto  totally  uiracquainted?  The 
discoveries  of  these  latter  years,  particularly  tiie  brilliant 
ones  of  Mr.  Davy  himself,  forbid  such  an  assumption. 

These  researches  of  Mr.  Davy  have  disclosed  the  exist-* 
encc  of  a  compound  of  very  remarkable  qualities,  and 
which  seems  to  show,  that  the  common  chemical  proposi- 
tion, that  complexity  of  comp(>sition  is  uniformly  connected 
with  facility  of  decomposition,  is  not  well  founded.  This 
compound  is  that  of  oxymuriatic  acid,  phosphorus,  and 
junmonia;  two  of  them  permanent  gases,  and  the  third 
considerabjy  volatile  ;  and  yet  the  substance  formed,  h 
neither  fusible  nor  volatile  at  a  white  heat.  It  could  hardly 
liave  been  expected,  that  ammonia  would  remain  fixed  at 
such  a  temperature,  and  that  it  sliouid  remain  so  in  combi- 
nation with  oxymuriatic  acidj  would  seem  nearly  incredi- 
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ble.  Birt  such  is  X\\r  fact.  This  conn)ound  is  without 
taste  or  nmi'll ;  iiisolnblc  in  wftter  even  at  a  boiling  tom- 
ficratuic,  nor  did  it  ai)pcar  to  !)e  acted  upon  hy  fiulphuric, 
ititrir,  or  nuiriatic  acid,  nor  bv  a  strong^  solution  ot'potai^h. 
Combustion  and  the  action  of  ignited  potash  were  the  oJily 
processes  which  appeared  to  decompose  it. 

*  Wlicn  brougiit  into  the  flame  of  a  sj>irit  lanit)  and  made  red 
hot,  it  <:ave  feeble  indicalious  of  iuflanjuiytion,  viiid  tinned  tlie 
flame  of  a  yeUow  rolour,  and  Jeit  a  fixed  acifl,  having  the  pro- 
perties of  phosphoric  aci<l.  When  acted  upon  by  red  hot  hydrat 
of  potash,  it  emitted  a  smell  of  ammonia,  burnt  where  it  was  in 
contact  with  air,  and  appeaucd  to  dissolve  in  the  alkali.  The 
potash  which  had  been  acted  upon,  gave  muriatic  acid,  by  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid.' 

This  compound,  therefore,  resembles  an  oxide,  such  a« 
that  of  silex,  or  that  of  columbinm  in  its  general  chemical 
characters.  Mr.  Davy,  therefore,  justly  concludes  by  in- 
quirino^ : 

*  Is  it  not  likely,  reasoniiicj  from  these  circunistiinces,  that 
many  of  the  substances,  now  supposed  to  be  elementary,  may 
be  reduced  into  simpler  forms  o(  matter  ?  And  that  an  intense 
attraction,  and  an  equilibnum  of  attraction,  may  give  to  a  com- 
pound, containing  several  constituents,  that  refractory  character 
which  is  generally  attributed  to  unity  of  constitution,  or  to  the 
homogeneous  nature  of  its  parts.' 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Davy  lias  de- 
tailed his  ulterior  researches  into  the  action  of  potassium 
upon  snl  bur  and  sulphuretted  hydrogone,  and  upon  phos-' 
pliorus  and  phosphuretted  hydrogene, -which  have  enabled 
him  to  correct  and  extend  some  of  his  former  observations. 
To  obtain  pure  sulphur,  pcrlcctly  free  from  adherent  sul- 
phuric acid,  he  found  it  necessary  to  procure  it  by  distilla- 
tion from  iron  pyrites  in  vacuo,  and  other  precautions 
(which  we  cannot  detail),  were  necessary  to  ensure  accurate 
results.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  small  quantity  of 
pure  sulphuretted  hydro»rene  is  evolved  when  potassium 
and  sulphur  are  made  to  act  upon  each  otlier,  and  that  tlie^^e 
substances  combine  only  in  one  proportion,  in  which  the 
metal  is  to  the  sulphur  nearly  as  three  to  one  in  \veii;ht, 
aofl  in  which  the  (juantities  are  6ucb,  that  the  compound 
burns  into  neutral  sulpliate  of  potash.  In  like  manner^ 
potassium  and  plicsphorus  apprar  to  combine  only  in  one 
proportion,  a  o^rain  of  potassium  inquiring  about  ^  of  a 
cram  of  phosphorus  to  form  a  phosphuret. 

Mr.  Davy  seems  inclined  to  retract  the  opinion  lie  had 
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advanced,  that  the  inflammable  gas  disengaged  from  them 
hy  electricity  is  necessary  to  the  peculiar  form  in  which 
these  bodies  exist. 

*  Phosphorus,*  he  observes,  *  is  capable  of  forming  a  solid 
hydruret,  and  a  part  of  the  sulphur  distilled  from  iron  pyrites, 
is  usually  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  emits  the  smell  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogene,  and  probably  contains  that  body.  It  is  not 
unlikely,  that  in  all  cases  phosphorus  and  sulphur  contain  small 
quantities  of  the  hydrurets  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur ;  and 
the  production  of  a  minute  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
slow  combustion  of  sulphur,  is  probably  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  water.  Though  the  pure  oxides  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus have  never  been  obtained,  yet  from  the  doctrine  of  defi- 
nite proportions,  these  bodies  ought,  under  certain  circumstances^ 
to  be  formed.  And  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  sometimes 
€xist  in  minute  quantities,  in  common  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
and  with  hydrogeue,  give  to  them  their  variable  properties.' 

XV. — Observations  upon  Luminous  Animals.  By  J. 
Macartney',  Esq.  Communicated  bu  Everard  Home, 
Esq.  F.k.S.  -^ 

Naturalists  have  ascribed  the  luminous  appearance  which 
is  often  so  striking  in  the  sea  to  various  causes  ;  as  to  pu- 
trei'action,  to  a  phosphoric  or  electric  property  of  the  water, 
to  the  absorption  and  subsequent  emission  of  light.  These 
explanations  are  purely  hypothetical,  and  it  seems  to  be 
tolerably  well  ascertained,  that  the  presence  of  living  ani- 
mals, which  have  the  property  of  emitting  light,  is  the  sole 
cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

In  this  elaborate  paper,  Mr.  Macartney  has  adopted  the 
following  arrangement,  which  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  shall  first  examine  the  grounds  on  which  the  property  of 
shewing  light  has  been  ascribed  to  certain  animals,  that  either 
do  not  possess  it,,  or  in  which  its  existence  is  questionable.  1 
shall  next  give  au  account  of  some  luminous  species,  of  whiclj 
some  have  been  inaccurately  described,  and  otiiers  (piite  un- 
known. I  shall  endeavour  to  e\plain  from  my  own  observations 
and  the  intorniatiou  communicated  to  me  by  others,  many  of  the 
circunjstances  aUeuding  tlie  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea. 
1  shall  then  describe  the  organs  employed  for  the  production  of 
light  ill  certain  species  ;  aud,  lastly,  I  shall  review  the  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  oi 
animal  light,  and  relate  the  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  elu- 
cidating this  part  of  the  subject.' 

Mr.  Macartney  thinks,  that  the  faculty  of  exhibiting 
light  does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  fishes  during  the  life 
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of  tlie  fish.  He  excludes  also  some  species  of  lepas,  murex, 
ttiul  rhaiiia,  and  some  star-fish,  earth-u  ornis,  the  cancer 
pulex,  and  the  scolopciuira  phospliorca  from  the  same 
power,  to  some  of  which  it  has  been  j^iven  by  different 
writers,  as  he  l)elieves,  upon  insufficient  observations. 

We  shall  follow  Mr.  M.'s  enumeration  of  the  luminous 
aninuds  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  CaptMJii  Hors- 
bura^h,  and  himself. 

The  cancer  fulgens  much  resembles  the  common  shrimp, 
but  it  is  considerably  less.  A  brilliant  light  appears  to 
issue  from  every  part  of  its  body. 

The  medusa  pellucens  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  lu- 
minous inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  The  flashes  of  liivht 
emitted  during  its  contractions,  are  so  vivid  as  to  affect  the 
sight  of  the  spectator.  It  has  an  umbella,  somewhat  like 
a  parasol,  of  the  diameter  of  six  inches.  From  within  the 
margin  of  the  umbella,  are  suspended  a  number  of  long 
cord-shaped  tentacula.  The  central  part  of  the  animal  is 
opake,  and  furnished  with  four  thick  irregularly  shaped 
processes,  which  hang  down  in  the  midst  of  the  tentacula. 

These  two  animals  wore  discovered  l)y  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
on  the  passage  from  Madeira  to  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Captain  Fforsburgh  caught  a  luminous  insect  in  the  Ara- 
bian sea,  which  Mr.  Macartney  assigns  to  the  genus  li- 
niulus  of  MuUer,  and  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
limulus  noctilucens. 

On  our  ow  n  coasts,  Mr.  Macartney  has  discovered  three 
species  of  luminous  marine  animals.  One  of  these  is  a 
beroe  not  hitherto  described  by  authors ;  the  second  is  a 
medusa,  which  he  conceives  to  be  tlie  medusa  hemispherica, 
of  which  figures  have  been  published  by  Gropovius  and 
MuUer,  but  who  have  not  mentioned  its  luminous  pro- 
perty :  and  the  third  is  a  minute  species  of  medusa,  whick 
he  believes  to  be  the  luminous  animal  so  frequently  seen 
by  navigators,  although  it  has  never  been  distinctly  exa- 
mined or  described.  Mr.  M.  distinguishes  it  by  the  name 
of  medusa  scintillans. 

Mr.  Macartney  believes  (and  brings  some  very  satisfac-, 
tory  evidence  in  favour  of  his  opiuioii),  that  this  species  of 
medusa  is  the  most  frequent  source  of  the  light  of  the  sea 
around  this  country  and  other  parts  of  tiic  world.  Their 
size  is  less  than  the  smallest  pin -head  ;  and  they  have  been 
mistaken  by  some  writers  for  particles  of  an  oily  or  bitu- 
minous nature.  Their  frame  is  so  tender  as  to  be  broken 
by  the  slightest  touch.  They  seem  to  have  a  natural  ten* 
dency  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  thus  to  coir 
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}ect  toi^eth^r,  in  which  case  thev  form  a  body  of  a  dusky 
«tra\v  colour,  though  the  indivHluals  are  so  transparent  at 
to  be  periectly  invisible  except  under  particular  circum- 
fitancea.  As  soon  avS  the  nioo'n  rises,  these  luminous  ani- 
nials  retreat  from  the  suiface  of  the  water.  Exposure  to 
the  dajlio^ht  took  away  their  property  of  shiuin";,  which  was 
revived  by  placin*  tliein  for  some  time  in  a  dark  situation. 

*  I  had  two  opportunities,'  says  Mr.  M.  *  of  seeing  an  extended 
illumination  of  the  sea,  produced  by  the  above  animals.  The 
first  ni^lit  T  saw  this  singular  phenomenon,  Avas  extremely  dark, 
iiujny  of  the  medusa  scintillans  and  medusa  hemispherica  had 
been  observed  at  low  water,  but  on  the  return  of  the  tide,  they 
hiul  suddenly  disappeared.  On  looking  towards  the  sea,  I  was 
astonish*  d  to  perceive  a  flash  of  light  of  about  six  yards  broad, 
extend  from  the  sliore,  for  apparently  the  distance  of  a  nn'le  and 
II  Jialfaionii  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  second  time  that  1 
saw  this  ^ort  of  ligljt  proceed  from  the  sea,  it  did  not  take  the 
swme  form,  but  was  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the  waves  next 
]the  shore,  and  was  so  strong,  that  1  could  for  the  moment  dis* 
tinctly  sec  my  sei>ant,  vho  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  me; 
he  alao  perceived  it,  and  called  out  to  me  at  the  same  instant. 
On  both  these  occasions,  the  tlash  was  visible  for  about  four  or 
live  seconds,  and  although  I  watched  for  it  a  considerable  time, 
1  did  not  see  it  repeated.' 

This  sudden  flasli  Mr.  M.  attributes  to  the  simultaneous 
f»ffbrt  of  each  of  those  animalcules  to  separate  from  each 
other  and  quit  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  What  can  be  the 
medium  of  conveyance  of  one  \\\\\  through  such  myriads 
of  animated  beings?  How  much  does  such  a  question 
puzzle  the  human  understanding,  and  its  solution  appear 
to  transcend  the  human  faculties! 

The  sea  has  been  observed,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  to 
t)econic  suddeidy  of  a  white  flaming  colour  all  around. 
This  has  happened  at  midnight,  and  the  colour  has  conti- 
nued about  ten  minutes.  The  same  phenomenon  is  fre- 
Vjuently  seen  in  the  Banda  sea.  Mr.  Jvaugstaff,  a  surgeon 
in  the  city,  in  going  from  New  Holland  to  China,  about 
lv.lf  an  hour  after  sun-set,  observed  a  milky  appearance  of 
tliesea:  the  ship  seemed  to  be  smrounded  by  ice  covered 
with  snow.  Upon  taking  up  a  bucket  of  water,  Mr.  Lang- 
staff  discovered  a  number  of  globular  bodies,  each  about 
the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  linked  together.  The  chains  thus 
formed  did  not  exceed  three  inches  in  length,  and  emitted 
a  pale  phosphoric  light.  Mr.  Macartney  considers  this  a 
proof,  that  this  light  was  produced  by  an  assemblage  of 
minute  mcdu^iae  on  the  surface  of  the  waten 
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The  quantities  of  t^icse  animals,  wliicli  have  hithprto 
fecii  hardly  distinctly  notioxHl,  or  duly  arranged,  are  truly 
astonishing.  A  suiail  quantity  of  luminous  water  boing 
put  ititc>  a  glass  jar,  the  medusa*  formed  a  gelatinous  m;is^', 
an  inch  and  half  thick,  at  the  top  of  the  jar,  of  a  rctldLsti 
or  mud  colour  :  the  water  underneath  ua^;  perfectly  char. 
In  the  branches  of  Milford  Haven,  i\fr.  Macartney  has 
i«find  these  animals  collected  in  such  numbers,  tiiat  iliev 
bore  a  considerable  proportion  to  tlie  volume  of  the  water 
in  which  they  were  contained ;  from  a  gallon  of  water  irt 
a  luminous  state,  he  has  strained  above  a  pint  of  these 
mediisie.  If  the  extreme  minuteness  of  each  individual  be 
considered,  the  number  in  a  small  part  of  the  ocean  must 
be  such  as  utterly  to  balile  calculation. 

Mr.  Macartney  has,  at  considerable  length,  described 
the  organs  of  light  in  the  dilFerent  species  of  animals,  which 
have  been  observed  to  ailbrd  it.  But  we  find  it  impossible 
to  detail  or  abridge  his  remaiks  on  this  subject. 

The  following  paragraph  contains  a  summary  of  there- 
suit  of  Mr.  M.'s  own  experiments  on  the  medusa,  and 
common  glow-worm. 

*  It  scciiis  proved  by  the  foregoing  experiments,  that  so  fat 
from  the  luminous  substcmce  beiiiii;  of  a  phosphorcscont  nature, 
it  sometimes  shews  the  sironcest  and  most  constant  liglit,  when 
e;;cludcd  froin  oxygene  ijas  ;  that  it  in  no  circumstance  undergoes 
any  process  like  combustion,  but  is  actually  incapable  of  being 
iniianied  ;  that  the  increase  of  heat,  during  the  shining  of  glow- 
worms, is  an  accompaniment,  and  not  an  effect  of  the  phenome- 
non, and  depends  on  the  excited  state  of  the  insect ;  and  lastly, 
that  heat  and  electricity  increase  the  exhibition  of  light,  merely 
by  o))eratiug  like  other  stimuli  upon  the  vital  properties  of  the 
animal.' 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  luminous  property  is  not 
constant,  but  in  general  exists  only  at  certain  periods,  and 
in  particular  states  of  the  animal's  body.  The  power  of 
shewing  light  resides  in  a  peculiar  substance  or  fluid,  which 
is  sometimes  situated  in  a  particular  organ,  and  at  others 
diffused  througliout  the  animal's  body.  The  exhibition  of 
light,  however  long  it  may  be  continued,  causes  no  diminu* 
tion  of  the  bulk  of  the  luminous  matter.     Mr.  M.  adds. 

*  The  luminous  appeai aice  of  living  animals  is  not  exhausted 
by  long  contiuuance  or  iVeijucnt  repetitions,  nor  accumulated  by 
exposure  to  natural  lig!»t ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  dependent  upon 
any  foreign  source,  but  inheres  as  a  property,  in  a  peculiarly  or- 
ganized animal  substance  o  r  fluid,  and  is  regulated  by  the.»^me 
laws  which  govern  all  the  other  functions  of  living  beings.' 
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XVI. — Observations  and  Experiments  on  Pus.  By  George 
Pearson,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Phy^cians  have  in  general  given  up  the  hopes  of  pene- 
trating into  the  hidden  nature  of  disease,  and  attaining  ac- 
curate diagnostics  from  a  chemical  examination  of  excreted 
fluids.  Dr.  Pearson,  however,  seems  to  adhere  with  some 
pertinacity  to  the  prejudices  of  the  old  school,  and  is  un- 
willing even  to  adopt  the  language  in  use  among  the 
chemists  who  have  recently  devoted  their  labours  to  pur- 
suits analogous  to  his  own.  Hence  we  have  found  some 
difiiculty  in  follow  ing  tho  thread  of  his  reasoning. 

Pus,  the  doctor  linds  by  his  experiments,  consists  of  three 
distinct  substances,  which  he  thus  designates. 

*  1.  An  animal  oxide,  which,  among  other  properties,  is  dis^ 
tin^uislied  by  its  heiuij  white,  opaque,  smooth,  of  the  form  of 
line  curdy  particles  in  water ;  not  dissoluble  in  less  than  1000 
cohl  waters  ;  not  coaijuhible  into  one  mass  like  serum  of  blood 
by  caloric,  alcohol,  c\  c. ;  only  rendered  more  curdy  by  water  of 
1()0^  to  170'' ;  but  readily  \liffusible.  2.  A  linipid  fluid  re- 
sembling serum  ol'  blood  in  its  impregnations  and  in  its  coagula- 
bility by  caloric,  alcohol,  Arc  ;  in  which  the  opaque  oxide  is  dif- 
fusible hut  not  dissoluble,  and  which  is  specifically  lighter  than 
that  oxide.  'S.  innumerable  spherical  particles  visible  only  by 
the  microscope  in  this  oj)aque  oxide,  and  in  small  number  in  the 
limpid  fluid  ;  not  coagulable  by  any  temperature  to  which  (it  has 
been)  hitherto  exposed,  and  not  dostrHctible  by  many  things 
which  combine  (with)  or  destroy  the  opaque  oxide;  aud  these 
globules  are  specitically  heavier  liran  water.' 

It  has  been  thought  a  very  important  problem  to  distin- 
♦^uish  pus  from  mucus.  Dr.  Pearson  confesses,  that  he  has 
in  vain  sought  for  strict  ciiemical  tests  :  he  did  not  succeed 
with  the  tannin  principle,  gallic  acid,  ahim,  nitrate  of 
i^ilver,  and  other  metallic  salts,  and  the  various  acids.  All 
these  substances  occasioned  precipitations  both  of  pus  and 
of  mucus,  but  not  with  observable  characteristic  differences. 
But  in  the  following  paragraph  are  collected  characteristic 
nrarks,  which  w  ill  probably  ansM  er  every  practical  pur- 
pose. 

*  The  opacity ;  the  straw  colour ;  the  greater  density  than 
fhucus  ;  the  greater  globularity  undier  the'  micr<)scope ;  the 
greater  proportion  of  residue  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  thad 
from  mucus  ;  the  niilky  liquid  on  heating  this  matter ;  the  milki- 
ness  on  agitation  in  cold  water;  are  properties  of  pus.  But  the 
jfreat  viscidity,  yet  not  increased  by  neutral  salts ;  the  less  opa- 
city than  pus;  the  less  globularity  than  pus  ;  the  smaller  pre- 
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portion  of  exsiccated  residue  than  from  pus  j  the  moisture  or 
greater  moisture  on  the  exposure  of  the  brittle  residue  to  air, 
than  from  that  of  pus ;  the  more  difficult  diffusibility  through 
coid  water,  and  less  degree  of  milkiness  than  from  pus  ;  the  great 
proportion  of  leafy  or  fibrous  masses  •n  agitaiion  in  a  very 
larije  quantity  of  told  water  ;  the  speedy  putrescency  ;  are  pro- 
perties of  mucus.' 

We  fear,  that  the  most  perfect  analysis  of  pus  and  of 
mucus  would  assist  us  very  little  either  in  our  diagnostics  or 
our  practice.  Experienced  physicians  will  judge  of  diseases 
more  from  the  state  of  the  sensorium  and  of  the  vital  func- 
tions. Still  we  must  give  Dr.  Pearson  much  credit  for  his 
industrious  investigations  of  the  properties  of  substances, 
the  offensive  nature  of  which  is  sufficient  to  deter  less 
ardent  inquirers. 


Akt.  \\.—The  Life  of  the  Right  Reverend  Beilb?/  Porteus, 
I),  D.  late  Bishop  of  London.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hodgson,  A. M.  F. R.  S.  Rector  of  St.  Georges,  Han- 
over-Square,  and  one  of  the  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  to  his 
Majesty.    London,  Cadell,  1811,  8vo. 

Art.  III. — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Hodgson,  M.A, 
and  F.  R.  S.  containing  a  preliminary  Refutation  of  his 
Statement  of  the  Conduct  of  Bishop  Porteus,  respecting 
the  Rectory  of  Bradwell,  near  the  Sea,  in  Essex,  in  the 
Year  1789.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Dudley,  LL.  D.  Chan- 
cellor and  Prebendary  of  the  Cathedral  of  Ferns,  Lon- 
don, Ridgway,  1811,  Is. 

IN  our  Number  for  March,  181 1,  we  gave  an  account 
of  a  life  of  Bishop  Porteus  by  a  Lay-member  of  Mertcn 
College,  Oxford.  We  suspected,  at  the  time,  that  this 
writer's  materials  were  not  always  drawn  ft'om  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information,  and  we  had  little  doubt 
but  that  many  of  the  errors  in  his  work  would  be  corrected, 
and  many  of  the  omissions  supplied  by  the  superior  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  differ6nt  particulars  of  the  bishop's 
life  which  were  possessed  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  It  will  be  our 
business,  therefore,  in  this  article,  not  to  give  any  abridged 
account  of  the  bishop's  life,  but  merely  to  notice  those  facts 
which  wei*e  either  not  mentioned  at  all  or  not  accurately 
related  by  the  lay-member  of  Merton,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  to  overlook  Dr.  Bate  Dudley's  statement  relative 
(a  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  the  rectory  of  Bradwell. 
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The  Iny-member  of  Mertoii  makes  Beilby  Porteus  an 
American  by  birtli,  but  Mr.  Hodgson  says,  that  the  city  of 
York  in  this  country  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  the  8th  of  May,  1731.  His  father  and 
n^other,  however,  were  natives  of  V^irginia,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, and  his  present  biographer  says,  that  they  '  were  on 
a  footing  with  its  principal  inhabitants.' 

The  lay-member  of  Merton  tells  us,  that  Mr.  Porteus, 
whilst  at  Cambridge,  made  no  great  proficiency  in  the  ma- 
thematics, and,  that  '  his  taste  never  hj/  this  way\  but  Mr. 
Hodgson  says,  tliat  *  whilst  he  continued  under  graduate,' 
his  attention  ^  was  directed  chiefly  to  mathematical  studies,' 
and  the  best  proof  of  his  proficiency  is,  tliat  he  oUained  the 
situation  of  Hentli  wrangler  amongst  the  honorary  degrees 
of  his  year.' 

After  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1752, 
Mr.  Porteus  obtained  the  second  classical  gold  medal  re- 
cently given  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  first  was 
adjudged  to  the  venei-able  Mr.  Baron  Maseres,  whose  close 
attention  to  mathematical  pursuits  has  never  been  able  en- 
tirely to  divert  his  mind  from  the  elegant  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Mr.  Porteus  had  passed  fourteen  years  of  his  life  in  col- 
lege, when  he  went  to  reside  at  Lambeth,  as  chaplain  to 
Archbishop  Seeker,  in  1762.  .  In  1765,  he 

*  married,'  says  his  present  biopapher,  *  INIargaret,  eldest 
daughter  of  Brian  Hodgson,  Esq,  of  Ashbourne,  in  Derbyshire, 
nnd  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  was  presented  by  the  arch- 
lni»hop  to  the  two  small  livings  of  Rucking  and  Wettersham,  in 
Kent,  which,  however,  he  soon  resigned  for  the  rectory  of  Hun- 
ton,  in  the  same  county,  in  addition  to  a  prebend  at  Peterborough, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  his  grace  ^>efore.' 

The  rural  beauties  of  Ilunton  strongly  attached  Dr. 
Porteus  to  that  agreeable  situation.  In  1769,  he  was  '  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  his  majesty,  and  soon  after  he  obtained 
the  mastership  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  near  Win- 
chester. 

*  At  the  close  of  the  year  1773,  and  the  beginning  of  the  next, 
rfli attempt  was  made/  says  Dr,  Porteus,  as  his  words  are  quoted 
by  Mr.  Hodgson,  *  by  myself  and  a  few  other  clergymen^  among 
whom  were  Mr.  Francis  VVollaston,  Dr.  Percvy  now  Bishop  of 
Droraore,  and  Dr.  Yorke,  now  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  promote  a  review  of  the  Liturgy  and  Articles,  in  order 
feo  amend  in  both,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  those  parts  whicb 
all  reasonable   persons  agreed  stood   in   need  of  ameuiloienl.' 
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*  •  •  •  *  This  application  was  at  that  time  made,  continues 
Dr.  Porteus,  *  in  a  private  and  respectful  manner  to  Archbishop 
Cornwqllis,  requesting  him  to  signify  our  wishes,  which  we  con- 
ceived to  he  the  wishes  of  a  very  large  proportion  both  of  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  to  tlie  rest  of  the  bishops,  that  every  thing 
might  be  done  which  could  be  prudently  and  safely  done,  to  pro- 
mote these  important  and  salutary  purposes.'  *  The  answer 
given  by  the  archbishop, February  11, 1773,  was  in  these  words: 
*l  have  consulted  several  of  my  brethren  the  bishops,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  bench  in  general,  that  nothing  can  in  prudence 
be  done  iu  the  matter  that  has  been  submitted  to  our  considera- 
tion.' 

We  could  have  informed  Mr.  Hodgson,  that  this  same 
archbishop  did  distinctly  promise  a  nobleman  lately  de- 
ceased, that  something'  should  be  done  with  respect  to  a 
revision  of  the  liturgy  and  the  articles,  and  towards  a  re- 
moval of  such  obnoxious  passages  from  both  as  would  have 
greatly  diminished  the  number  of  dissidents  and  enlarged 
the  terms  of  communion  in  the  English  church.  The  no- 
bleman to  whom  we  allude,  was  well  known  to  have  had 
this  subject  much  at  heart,  and  he  would  at  that  time  have 
agitated  the  question  in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  he  had  not 
been  dissuaded  from  it  by  the  archbishop,  who  promised 
him,  that  he  would  himself  take  up  the  subject.  The  sub- 
ject, however,  was  never  taken  up  by  the  archbishop.  We 
should  not  have  mentioned  this  on  sliglit  or  hearsay  evi- 
dence ;  but  we  had  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  no])leman 
himself  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  after  having  quoted  the  answer  of  the 
archbishop  to  the  application  of  Dr.  Porteus  and  his  friends, 
says,  '  there  can  be  no  question,  that  this  decision,  viewed 
in  all  its  bearings,  was  right;'  but  we,  who  have  ollen 
viewed  it  '  in  all  its  bearings,'  are  convinced,  that  it  was 
wrong,  and  adverse  not  only  to  the  cause  of  truth,  abstract- 
edly considered,  but  to  the  best  interests  of  the  establish- 
ment, even  though  viewed  only  as  a  political  institution. 
If  the  question  of  ecclesiastical  reform  had  been  '  viezccd 
in  all  its  bearitigs,  by  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  and  other 
fathers  of  the  reformation  in  this  country,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  die  reform  to  which  we  have  alluded,  appears  to  be 
viewed  by  Mr.  Hodgson  at  the  present  day,  we  should,  at  this 
moment^  have  had  the  mass  said  in  our  churches  and  th« 
host  paraded  in  pur  streets. 

The  reasons  against  reformation,  whether  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical, are  the  same  in  all.  places  and  at  all  times.  Ijite- 
rest  will  defend  error,  where  error  supports  interest.    This 
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so  usually  follows  in  the  common  course  of  things,  that 
the  opposite  proceeding-  is  a  sort  of  prodigy.  Thus  it  is^ 
that  errors  are  seldom  removed  till  they  have  spread  their 
roots  far  and  wide,  and  have  acquired  a  robust  and  stub- 
born grow  th.  But  we  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  cer- 
tain axiom,  both  in  individual  morals  and  in  general  po- 
licy', that  reformation  cannot  be  begun  too  soon.  When 
we  are  convinced,  that  we  have  got  into  the  wrong  way, 
can  we  too  soon  revert  to  the  right  ?  •  Or  are  we  to  perse- 
vere in  the  w  rong,  merely  because  we  have  too  much  pride 
or  too  much  obstinacy  to  allow  it  to  be  wrong  ?  To  what 
must  such  a  principle  of  conduct  lend,  whether  in  private 
or  in  public  life,  in  civil  or  in  ecclesiastical  policy,  but  to 
ultimate  calamity  and  destruction.' 

When  we  are  rationally  convinced,  that  any  reformation 
rs  necessary,  it  is  either  folly  or  w  ickedness  to  pretend,  that 
it  is  unseasonable  or  premature,  or  that  it  is  not  expedient 
owing  to  '  e.risti}7g  circtmi stances ^^  (the  favourite  phrnseo- 
logy  of  men  who  would  put  off  all  reform  to  doomsday), 
or  to  ephemeral  considerations. 

The  moral  necessity  of  any  reform  always  constitutes  the 
political  expediency.  We  wish,  that  statesmen,  whether 
in  scarlet  robes  or  in  lawn  sleeves,  would  give  a  little  heed 
to  this  maxim,  as  it  would  prevent  the  rum  of  states,  the 
demolition  of  cliurches,  and  the  subversion  of  thrones. 

We  know  very  well,  that  when  error  is  established,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  error  of  a  popish  or  a  protestant  establish- 
ment, it  will  spare  no  pains  to  defend  itself  It  will  make 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  will  maintain  a  long  and  du- 
bious conflict  even  with  truth  itself  To  suppose,  that 
Error,  when  it  is  buttressed  by  Emolument,  and  supported 
by  Power,  will  voluntarily  succumb  to  Truth,  is  to  harbour 
a  chimerical  expectation.  Truth,  when  it  opposes  Error 
under  such  circiuustances,  has  to  fight  under  every  possible 
disadvantage.  It  will  be  branded  with  the  name  of  inno- 
vation, and  all  the  prejudices  which  are  w^ont  to  be  excited 
by  that  invidious  term,  will  be  enlisted  against  it.  It  will 
be  stigmatized  as  disloyalty,  and  be  assailed  with  every  op- 
probrious name.  This  has  been  the  case  from  the  begin- 
niii^,  and  will  probably  be  so  to  the  end.  Hence  reforma- 
iidrik,  which  ought  to  be  the  fruit  of  conviction,  are  com- 
monly the  result  of  violence.  Establishments  will  not  re- 
fornl  themselves  from  within,  till  the  storm  comes,  whicl^ 
reforms  them  from  without,  and  perhaps  lays  the  whole  sys- 
tem in  ruins,  which  might  have  been  preserved  for  ages  by 
a  timely  and  spontaneous  correction  of  abuse&. 
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If  the  bishops  of  the  estoblishmont  could  Ik»  brought  to 
take  a  trulv  cnlio:lit<Mied  view  of  their  own  intorest  and  of 
that  of  the  church,  they  woald,  in  good  earnest,  set  about 
a  revision  of  the  liturgy  and  the  articles,  and  they  would 
render  the  terms  of  conununion  so  comprehensive,  that  the 
good  and  wise  of  all  sects  would  become  not  only  sincere 
well  wishers,  but  strenuous  auxiliaries  to  the  establish- 
ment. Nor  do  we  believe,  that  the  thing  itself  is  so  diffi- 
cult as  is  commonly  imagined,  nor  do  we  think,  that  it 
would  experience  so  much  opposition  nor  excite  so  much 
strife  as  has  been  anticipated  by  the  timid  and  the  weak. 
Indeed  it  appears  to  us,  that  any  scheme  of  improvemeiit 
in  the  national  worship  which  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  episcopal  bench,  would  pass  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  with  as  little  clamour  and  oppo- 
sition as  a  turnpike  bill.  Any  proposition  in  favour  of 
intolerance,  or  designed  to  contract  the  present,  suffix 
ciently  narrow  limits  of  ecclesiastical  fellowship,  would 
bristle  up  the  back  of  every  sectary  in  the  realm ;  but  any 
scheme  which  rendered  toleration  more  complete  and  cha^ 
rity  more  general,  would  excite  complacency  in  every 
countenance  and  joy  in  every  heart.  It  is  both  wise  and 
practicable,  and  safe  under  every  possible  aspect  in  which 
the  subject  can  be  viewed. 

A  national  church  ought  to  be  free  from  all  sectarian 
peculiarities.  It  cannot  otherwise  be  truly  called  national. 
It  is  rather  the  church  of  a  particular  junto  or  faction  than 
of  a  whole  people.  It  is  foniied  on  a  principle  of  jealous 
and  selfish  exclusion,  which  is  totally  opposite  to  the  idea 
of  a  Christian  sanctuary,  which  ought  to  unite  in  one  comr 
munion  the  faithful  of  all  sects  and  of  all  diversities  of  docr 
trinal  opinion.  The  petitions  in  the  Lord's  prayer  should 
be  the  model  of  a  national  liturgy  ;  for  all  sects  may  repeat 
the  Lord's  prayer  with  equal  fervour  and  sincerity  ;  hut 
can  all  sects  repeat  w  ith  the  same  fervour  and  sincerity 
every  petition  in  the  present  liturgy  of  the  establishment? 
The  reason  is,  that  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  was  a  pattern 
for  the  liturijic  forms  of  individuals  and  of  nations,  contains 
none  of  that  doctrinal  matter  which  constitutes  the  focus 
of  sectarian  dissension.  It  may  be  repeated  with  equal 
warmth  of  approbation  by  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Anti* 
Trinitarian,  by  the  Calvinistand  the  Anti-Calvinist,  by  the 
believer  in  mysteries  and  by  the  sober  and  rational  reli-^ 
gionist.  It  does  not  breathe  any  hostility  to  the  opifiions  of 
any  sect.  It  tends  to  unite  men  of  (lift* 'rent  persuasions  in 
|he  bonds  of  peact.  under  the  benign  influence  of  a  recipro- 
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cal  charitj.  Here  then  is  a  model,  and  one  to  Avhich  no 
objection  can  be  made  by  any  believer  in  Christianity,  for 
the  formation  of  a  national  liturgy,  on  the  principle  of 

UNIVERSAL    TOLERATION. 

In  the  year  1781  Bishop  Porteus  was  instrumental  in 
proc\iring  a  bill  to  be  passed,  entitled,  '  An  act  for  pre- 
venting certain  abuses  and  profanations  on  the  Lord's 
day,  commonly  called  Sunday.'  Mr.  Hodgson  has  given 
in  the  bishop's  own  words  an  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  induced  him  to  propose  this  bill.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing causes  was  the  recent  institution  of  certain  debating 
societies,  for  the  discussion  of  scriptural  and  theologic<3 
subjects.  But  the  bishop,  in  his  tender  care  for  the  morals 
of  the  metropolis,  thought  that  the  '  dissolute  people  of 
both  sexes,'  would  convert  these  meetings  into  places  of 
assigfjation.  Such  societies  might  certainly  have  been 
thus  perverted  fi'om  their  original  designs,  and  so  may 
even  the  church  or  the  conventicle.  But  what  institution 
is  there  which  we  should  tolerate,  if  we  were  to  reason  on 
its  possible  perversion  from  a  good  object  to  a  bad  ?  We 
see  no  particular  harm  likely  to  arise  from  a  company 
meeting  to  discuss  scriptural  or  literary  topics  on  a  Sun- 
day. Sunday  is  the  only  day  which  a  large  part  of  the 
community  can  devote  to  intellectual  improvement;  and 
without  this  improvement  how  are  we  to  fulfil  the  sacred 
injunction  of  worshipping  God  with  the  understanding  ? 
Is  it  not,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  better  that 
the  tradesman  or  mechanic  should  pass  his  Sunday  even- 
ing at  a  debating  society,  than  at  the  public  hon^e,  or  in 
innocent  chat  under  a  tree  than  in  smoking  the  intoxi- 
cating fumes  of  tobacco  in  a  cellar  ? 

Bishop  Porteus,  as  well  as  many  other  persons,  have 
mistaken  the  design  of  *  the  Lord's  day;'  and  have  re- 
commended it  to  be  observed  with  a  degree  of  austerity, 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  institution.  The 
bishop  did  not  sufficiently  consider  that,  though  Saturday 
is  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  Sunday  is  the  Christian  festival. 
It  is  not  only  a  holy  day,  but  it  is  a  holiday  in  the  Eng- 
lish sense  of  the  word.  The  Lord's  day,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  Sunday,  is  a  weekly  recognizance  of  the 
resurrection  ;  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  grate- 
ful rejoicing  rather  than  of  hypocritical  gloom.  A  part  of 
that  day  cannot  certainly  be  better  employed  than  in  the 
moral  culture  of  the  people,  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart  in  social  worship.  But  who  is  there 
with  one  spark  of  benevolence  in  hi;*  soul;  who  woulct 
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wish  to  prevent  the  poor  peasant,  who  has  a  cold  dinner 
during  six  days  in  the  week,  from  having  a  hot  meal  on  a 
JSiinday  ?  Is  God  better  pleased  by  the  poor  man's  sto- 
mach being  pinched  with  hunger,  or  the  baker's  oven 
being  kept  cold  ?  The  essence  of  religion  does  not  con- 
sist in  outward  sanctity,  but  in  inward  puritjr  and  truth. 
What  reverence  for  the  Almighty  do  we  manifest,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sickly  mechanic,  who  is  confined  to  a  close 
garret  during  six  successive  days,  to  saunter  in  the  fields 
on  the  seventh,  to  scent  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and 
to  hear  the  music  of  the  grove  ? 

We  do  not  blame  Bishop  Porteus,  nor  any  other  bishop 
for  preventing  the  Lord's  day  from  being  polluted  by 
drunken  uproar,  or  extravagant  merriment.  But  we  do 
not  wish  a  Christian  festival  to  be  converted  into  a  day  of 
Jewish  penance,  or  ritual  vexation.  We  do  not  wish  that 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  rigor  of  the  ceremonial 
code  of  Moses,  nor  by  the  gloom  of  that  system  which 
has  been  substituted  ?or  the  benign,  the  cheerful,  and 
cheering  doctrine  of  Jesus.  Mr.  Hodgson  will  agree 
with  UP,  because  in  this  respect,  at  least,  we  are  sup- 
ported by  the  highest  authority,  that,  even  the  Je^vislf 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  it.  If  this 
were  true  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews,  is  it  not  much  more 
applicable,  in  all  its  force  of  inference,  to  that  of  the 
Christians  ? 

•How  would  Bi-hop  Porteus  have  conducted  himself,  if 
he  had  been  living  when  King  James  published  his  '  Book 
of  Sports,'  to  counteract  the  puritanical  propensities  of 
the  age  ?  Would  he  have  descanted  in  the  chapel  royal, 
and  before  the  Theological  Solomon,  on  the  sin  of  dan* 
cing  round  the  maypole  on  a  Sunday-eve  ? 

We  do  not  deny  but  that  Dr.  Porteus  may  have  caused 
the  Sunday  to  be  observed  with  a  little  more  exterior  de- 
corum ;  but  what  sensible  addition  did  he  make  to  the 
stock  of  that  righteousness  which  does  not  consist  in 
kneeling  down  or  in  standing  up,  but  in  doing  right? 
Did  he  cause  fewer  lies  to  be  told  ?  Did  he  make  back- 
biting, falsehood,  and  imposture  less  frequent  than  before  ? 
Did  the  tradesmen  of  the  metropolis  become  more  con- 
tented with  small  profits  and  honest  gains?  In  shor^,  have 
probity,  sincerity,  frankness,  disinterestedness,  and  bene- 
ficence, been  more  prevalent  amongst  us  since  the  de- 
bating societies  and  the  tea-gardens  were  shut  up  on 
Sundays,  and  the  baker's  oven  has  been  barricadoed  either 
to  the  ?ick  or  the  hungry  after  Que  o'clock  ?  This  U  tha 
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only  way  of  ascertaining  the  moral  efficacy  of  any  ordi- 
nance, and  not  by  the  saturnine  complexion  and  devout 
grimace  which  it  may  produce. 

The  words  *  Nolo  episcopari,'  '  I  would  rather  not  be 
a  bishop,'  have  passed  mto  a  proverb  to  express  what  may 
be  called  a  hypocritical  negation,  or  a  feigned  refusal  of 
that  which  the  person,  at  the  same  time^  wishes  to  have, 
and  would  not  willingly  go  without.  These  counterfeit 
refusals  are  not  uncommon  when  men  are  offered  high 
places  either  in  church  or  state,  but  particularly  in  the 
church,  where  it  is  thought  more  decorous  to  affect  a  con- 
tempt of  emolument  or  power.  The  biographer  of  Bishop 
iPorteus  does  not  pretend  that  he  became  a  bishop  against 
his  will;  but  he  says, p.  96,  7,  that,  when  the  bishop  was 
presented  to  the  see  of  London  in  lieu  of  that  of  Chester, 
he  accepted  the  offer  '  not  without  much  regret,  and  a 
hard  struggle  with  his  own  feelings,'  &c.  that  '  he  had 
many  substantial  reasons  for  wishing  to  retain  tlie  bishopric 
of  Chester.'  Now  we  could  have  more  readily  assented 
to  these  assertions,  if  we  had  not  recollected  a  wish  of 
this  same  prelate  in  a  subsequent  period,  to  make  a  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Durham;  though  '  substantial  rea- 
sons' no  do  ubt  impelled  him  to  prefer  the  keen  air  of  the 
principality  to  the  warmer  temperature  of  the  metropolis. 

We  comniend  Bishop  Porteus  for  a  proper  degree 
of  firmness  on  the  following  occasion,  in  Dec.  1795, 
$in  address  was  voted  to  the  king  by  the  bishop  and  clergy 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  requested 
to  signify  when  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
it.  The  Duke  of  Portland  returned  an  answer,  that  his 
majesty  would  receive  the  address,  not  on  the  throne, 
but  at  the  levee.  Upon  this  Bishop  Porteus  obtained  ai^ 
interview  with  the  duke,  and 

*  convinced  him  that  addresses  from  the  clergy  of  London  were 
always  received  on  the  throne.     He  promised,'  says  the  bishop, 

*  to  state  this  the  next  day  to  the  king,  which  he  did,  and  his 
Majesty  very  graciously  then  appointed  us  to  be  received  on 
the  throne  as  usual.' 

About  this  time  the  bishop  was  very  active  in  setting  a 
prosecution  on  foot  against  the  publisher  of  Paine's  Age 
of  Reason.  This  book,  as  far  as  we  recollect  its  contents, 
-Which  we  perused  at  the  time,  contained,  particularly  in 
the  second  part,  more  ribaldry  than  argument.  The 
author  had  evidently  ventured  beyond  his  depth ;  and  he 
wa^s  neither  sufficiently  learned  nor  sufficiently  unpreju- 
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diced  for  such  an  investigation.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Hodgson  in  thinking  that  this  work  of  Paine  was  *  per*- 
fectl^  contemptible ;'  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  liis  opi- 
nion tliat  '  upon  the  issue  of  this  trial,'  (agaijist  Williams 
the  publisher  of  the  Age  of  Reason)  *  the  credit  and  in- 
fluence of  relis^ion  were  in  a  great  measure  at  stake.^  How 
can  '  the  credit  and  influence  of  religion'  be  '  in  a  great 
measure  at  a  stake,'  on  a  composition  which  is  '  perfectly 
contemptible  ?'  Might  we  not  almost  as  well  say  that  the 
gibes  and  jeers  of  a  sceptic  could  throw  the  earth  off  its 
axis? 

We  come  now  to  what  Mr.  Hodgson  calls  '  the  long 
and  memorable  contest'  of  the  bishop  *  with  a  clergyman 
in  his  diocese.'-  Mr.  Hodgson  has  been  less  particular 
and  definite  in  his  account  of  this  business  than  the  im- 
portance which  he  appears  to  attach  to  it  demanded,  or 
than  the  character  of  the  bishop  required.  Indeed  what 
Mr.  Hodgson  does  say  on  this  occasion,  is  in  such  general 
and  obscure  terms,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any 
thing  like  a  clear  account  of  the  transaction.  Mr.  Hodg- 
son talks  of  a  Simoniacal  contract  at  which  the  bishop  re- 
fused to  connive ;  and  he  has  said  that  the  clergyman  in 
question  (Dr.  Bate  Dudley)  who  was  charged  with  the 
simony,  suffered  judgment  to  go  hy  default^  and  the  con- 
sequent forfeiture  of  the  living  to  the  crown.  But  Mr. 
Hodgson  should,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Bate  Dudley,  have 
mentioned  on  what  express  stipulations  between  the  par- 
ties, judgment  was  thus  suffered  to  go  by  default,  and 
under  what  circumstances  the  crown  presented  to  the 
living.  Dr.  Bate  Dudley  himself  says  that,  '  in  order  to 
terminate  this  wearisome  contest,'  it  was  agreed  between 
his  counsel  and  those  of  the  bishop,  that  his  brother-in- 
law  should  be  collated  to  the  living  at  the  hands  of  the 
bishop ;  and  it  was  accordingly  proposed  to  Dr.  Bate  Dud-' 
ley  that  a  judgment  should,  on  that  condition^  be  suffered 
to  go  by  default  in  favour  of  the  bishop.  But  Dr.  Bate 
Dudley,  fearing  that  '  a  claim  of  forfeiture  of  the  next 
presentation'  might  be  made  '  on  the  part  of  the  crown,' 

'  another  understanding  was  come  toj  viz.  that,  should  any  such 
interposition  take  place,  the  difficulty  Avould  be  removed  by  the 
bishop  going  down  and  stating  to  his  majesty's  ministers,  that 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Birch'  (Dr.  B.  Dudley's  brotlier-in-law)  *  was  the 
fit  and  proper  presentee  for  the  rectory  of  Bradwell.' 

Such  were  the  conditions  on  which  a  judgment  was  al- 
lowed by  Dr.  Bate  Dudley,   *  to  pass  without  argument 
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in  the  Common  Pleas.'  In  consequence  of  this ,  sajs  that 
gentleman,  '  the  crown  immediately  issued  a  presentation 
\o  the  Living,  without  the  least  remonstrance,  that  I 
could  hear  of  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Porteus.'  If  this 
BtatenfH?nt  be  true,  and  Dr.  Bate  Dudley  promises  to 
confirm  it,  by  '  authentic  documents,*  how  are  we  to 
exculpate  the  bishop?  We  do  not  ourselves  profess  to 
know  what  the  precise  and  definite  meaning  of  Simony  is; 
for  simony  is  a  sort  of  Proteus  which  assumes  so  many 
shapes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  it  in  any  tangible  form. 
But  if  simony,  in  general,  mean  fraud  and  falsehood 
practised  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  we  must  wait  till  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Bate  Dudley's  docfiments,  }>efore  we 
affix  the  epithet  simoniacal  either  to  his  conduct,  or  to 
that  of  the  bishop  in  the  dispute  respecting  the  rectory  of 
Brad  well. 

In  1804  Bishop  Porteus  made  a  laudable  and  successful 
eflPort  to  improve  the  fifty-one  London  Livings,  the  in- 
comes of  which  had  been  fixed  at  sums  not  exceeding 
£200  per  annum  by  the  act  of  Charles  the  Second,  after 
the  great  fire  in  1666.  In  1803  the  bishop,  whose  atten- 
tion, as  his  biographer  says,  was  unceasing  '  to  the  great 
concerns  of  religion,'  made  a  pious  effort  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  Sunday  concerts  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Hodgson  in^- 
serts  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  the  reverend  father  ad- 
dressed on  this  occasion,  to  three  ladies  of  rank  in  the 
British  capital.  His  biographer  calls  this  '  an  admirable 
letter,'  and  makes  it,  like  many  of  the  other  compositions 
of  the  bishop,  the  subject  of  unqualified  panegyric.  We 
commend  iNIr.  Hodgson  most  sincerely  for  every  item  of 
praise  which  he  has  bestowed  on  his  relative  and  bene- 
factor. It  was  the  tribute  of  affection  and  of  gratitude, 
and  who  woultl  coldly  prescribe  any  exact  measure  of 
eulogy  where  these  delightful  emotions  are  overflowing 
the  heart?  But  while  we  applaud  Mr.  Hodgson  for  his 
affectionate  concern  for  the  bishop's  memory,  Mr.  H.  will, 
ive  are  sure,  not  blame  us  for  controverting  some  of  his 
opinions,  and  for  treating  the  bishop  himself  with  the 
rigid  impartiality  of  criticism,  It  is  our  duty,  as  far  as 
human  imperfection  will  permit,  to  distribute  eqiial  jus- 
lice  to  all ;  and  to  show  no  more  favour  to  the  composi- 
tions of  a  Bishop  than  to  those  of  a  grave-digger.  We 
are  plain  men;  but  we  trust,  that  on  many  important  occa- 
sions, we  liave  shown  ourselves  not  indifferent  to  the  in^ 
terests  of  truth. 

However  we  may  approve  S3me  sentiii^nts  in   the 
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bishop's  *  admirable  letter,'  we  think  that  othei-a  are  of 
an  austere  and  Puritanical  cast ;  and  not  at  all  in  unison 
with  the  benign  and  cheerful  genius  of  the  gospel.  For 
our  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  for  a  refutation  of  the 
bishop's  general  reasoning,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
our  i-emarks  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  article.  We  will 
only  say  that  the  bishop  in  this  letter  too  often  confounds 
the  idea  of  the  Lord's  day  with  that  of  the  Jewish  sab- 
bath. The  two  institutions  are  opposite  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  ancl  we  greatly  err  in  appending  to  any  Christian  or- 
dinance the  severities  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  We  wiH  not 
now  enter  into  the  discussion  whether  Protestants  acted 
wisely  in  relinquishing  the  cheerful  mode  of  spending  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  which  is  practised  in  Catholic  countries ; 
but  this  we  will  say  that  there  is  no  species  of  innocent 
7nirth,  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  genius  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  Lord's  day ;  and  to  prohibit  an?/  species  of 
innocent  mirth  on  the  hours  of  that  day,  not  devoted  to 
social  worship,  is  to  be  wanting  in  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

We  approve  what  is  good,  and  liberal,  and  wise  amongst 
all  sects ;  but  we  are  not  slaves  to  the  dogmas  of  any. 
'  Nul/ius  addieti,'  &c.  We  acknowledge  no  master  but 
Christ,  and  no  authority  but  that  of  Truth.  This  is  not 
the  language  of  the  sycophants  of  the  day,  who  are  ready 
to  swear  Amen  to  any  creed  which  may  promote  their  in- 
terest or  favour  their  advancement. 

Mr.  Hodgson  says  that  the  bishop  presented  a  Prussian 
clergymcon  of  the  namp  of  Usko  to  a  valuable  living 
in  Lssex,  with  a  view  of  ^  i^ndering  a  most  import- 
ant service  to  the  church  of  England.'  We  do  not  our- 
selves see  how  this  appointment  was  to  serve  the  *  Church 
of  England.'  Mr.  Usko  may,  for  aught  we  know,  possess 
^  prodigious  stores  of  oriental  learning ;'  but  the  bishop 
was  certainly  no  judge  of  his  poverty  or  his  wealth  in  this 
species  of  erudition.  And  we  think  that  he  might  have 
found  some  native  Englishman  who  had  at  least  as  much 
willingness  and  ability  to  serve  the  establishment  as  any 
German  auxiliary.  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  dcfensoribus 
istis,  Tempus  eget. 

We  pass  over  Mr.  Hodgson's  brief  mention  of  the  part 
which  the  bishop  acted  in  the  deprivation  of  Mr.  Stone. 
Our  opinion  on  tliis  subject  is  well  known ;  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  has  said  nothing  to  justify  that  barbarous  act. 
The  bishop,  who  was  himself  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
world,  should  have  shown  more  tenderness  to  the  advanced 
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age,  the  numerous  family,  the  straitened  cirumstances, 
and  the  peculiar  temperament  of  Mr.  Stone.  If  the 
bishcp  had  the  capacity,  it  was  his  duty,  as  a  pastor  of  the 
church,  to  have  refuted  the  errors  of  Mr.  Stone  in  that 
spirit  of  meekness  and  forbearance,  which  his  great  master 
would  have  practised  on  a  similar  occasion ;  but  was  it  his 
duty  to  reduce  that  gentleman  and  his  family  to  the 
brink  of  indigence?  \Vhen  the  bishop  employed  perse- 
cution instead  of  argument,  it  was  a  tacit  confession  that 
his  desire  to  punish  was  stronger  than  his  power  to  re- 
fute. We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  wliether  in  this 
act  of  cruelty  the  bishop  were  moved  by  his  own  natural 
impatience  of  heresy,  or  impelled  by  the  vindictive  spirit 
of  some  superior  authority,  but  to  whatever  motive  it  may 
be  ascribed,  wc  cannot  but  think  it  disgraceful  to  his  me- 
mory. 

The  transition  of  Bishop  Porteus  from  this  mortal  coil, 
seems  to  have  been  attended  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar felicity  and  ease.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  he  died,  as  he  was  sitting  in  his  library, 

*  the  brightness  of  a  fine  spring  day  called  up  a  transient  glow 
into  his  countenance ;  and  he  several  times  exclaimed,  O  that 
glorious  sun  !  Afterwards  whilst  sitting  at  dinner,  he  was  seized 
with  some  slight  convulsions,  which  were  happi'y  however  of 
short  duration ;  and  he  then  fell,  as  it  seemed,  into  a  gentle 
sleep.  It  was  the  sleep  of  death.  From  that  time  he  never 
spoke,  and  scarcely  could  be  said  to  move.  Without  a  pang 
or  a  sigh,  by  a  transition  so  easy,  as  only  to  be  known  by  a 
pressure  of  his  hand  upon  the  knee  of  a  servant  who  was  sit- 
ting near  him,  his  spirit  vanished  into  the  realms  unkuown." 

This  life  of  Bishop  Porteus  is  much  superior,  both  in 
respect  to  the  information  and  the  style,  to  that  which 
we  formerly  noticed.  A  sense  of  duty  has  compelled 
us  occasionally  to  differ,  both  from  the  sentiments  of  the 
bishop  and  of  his  biographer :  but  we  cannot  conclude  this 
article  without  adding,  that  this  production  of  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, is  a  very  commendable  tribute  of  his  respect,  his  af- 
fection, and  his  gratitude,  to  the  memory  of  his  relative, 
his  benefactor,  and  his  friend. 
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Art.  IV. —  Travels  in  Greece^  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Barbarj/,  during  the  Years  1806  and  1807.  By  E.  A.  D. 
Chateaubriand.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Frede- 
ric Schoberl.     London,  Colburn,  1811.  2  Vols. 

WE  reviewed  tbe  work  of  M.  Chateaubriand,  entitled, 
Les  Marti/rs,  ou  le  Trionrphe  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,  in 
our  Appendix  to  the  IJth  volume  of  the  present  series  of 
our  Review.  To  that  article  we  refer  the  reader ;  and 
we  must  inform  him  that  the  present  travels  were  under- 
taken with  a  view  of  giving  more  fidelity  to  the  sketches 
of  scenery,  &c.  in  '  The  Martyrs.''  Mr.  Scho])erl,  the 
translator  of  this  work,  is  under  a  mistake,  when  he  says 
in  his  advertisement,  that  the  latter  publication  of  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  iyet  remains  wholly  unknown  here.*  In- 
stead of  being  '  wholly  unknown  here,'  we  believe  that 
it  has  been  a  good  deal  read ;  for  an  edition  of  it  was 
printed  at  one  of  the  London  presses  for  M.  Dulau,  the 
French  bookseller  in  Soho  Square. 

The  following  quotation  from  tlie  preface  to  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand's work,  will  show  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  author  himself. 

•  My  tour/  says  he,  *  was  not  undertaken  with  the  intention 
of  writing  it ;  I  had  a  very  different  design,  and  this  design 
I  have  accomplished  in  the  Marfyi's.  I  went  in  quest  of 
images  and  nothing  more.  I  could  not  behold  Sparta,  Athens, 
Jerusalem,  without  makins:  some  reflexions.  Those  reflexions 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  subject  of  an  epopee ;  they 
were  left  in  the  journal  which  1  kept  of  my  tour,  and  it  is 
these  that  I  now  submit  to  the  public. 

I  must,  therefore,  request  the  reader  to  consider  this  work 
rather  as  memoirs  of  a  year  of  my  life,  than  as  a  book  of  tra- 
vels. I  pretend  not  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  a  Cirardin,  a  Ta- 
ternier,  a  Chandler,  a  Mungo  Park,  a  Humboldt;  or  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  people,  through  whose  country  I 
have  merely  passed.  A  moment  is  suflicieut  for  a  laudscape- 
puinter  to  sketch  a  tree,  to  take  a  view,  to  draw  a  ruin;  but 
whole  years  are  too  short  for  the  study  of  men  and  manners, 
and  for   the  profound  investigation  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

*  I  am,  nevertheless,  fully  aware  of  the  respect  that  is  due  ta 
the  public,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  imagine  that  I  am  here 
ushering  into  the  world  a  work  that  has  cost  me  no  pains,  no 
researches,  no  labour:  it  will  be  seen,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
have  scrupulously  fulfilled  my  duties  as  a  writer.  Had  I  doi>e 
notbinj;  but  determine  the  site  of  Lacedaemon,  discover  a  neW" 
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tomb  at  M vcenae,  and  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  ports  ot 
Carthage,  still  I  should  deserve  the  gratitude  of  travellers. 

*  In  a  work  of  this  nature  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  pass 
from  the  most  serious  reflections  to  the  most  familiar  circum- 
stances: now  indulging  my  reveries  among  the  ruins  of  Greece, 
now  returning  to  the  cares  incident  to  the  traveller,  my  style  has 
necessarily  followed  the  train  of  my  ideas  and  the  change  in 
my  situation.  All  readers,  therefore,  will  not  be  pleased  with 
the  same  passages ;  some  will  seek  my  sentiments  only,  while 
others  will  prefer  my  adventures:  these  will  feel  themselves 
obliged  to  me  for  the  positive  information  I  have  communicated 
respecting  a  great  number  of  objects ;  those  again  will  be  tired 
of  the  ob*ervations  on  the  arts,  the  study  of  monuments,  and  the 
historical  digressions.  For  the  rest,  it  is  the  man  much  more 
than  the  author,  that  will  bediscovered  throughout;  I  am  con- 
tinually speaking  of  myself,  and  I  spoke,  as  I  thought,  in  secu- 
rity, for  I  had  no  intention  of  publishing  these  Memoirs.  But  as 
I  have  nothing  in  my  heart  that  I  am  ashamed  to  display  to  all 
the  world,  1  have  made  no  retrenchments  from  my  original 
notes/ 

M.  Chateaubriand  tells  us,  that  he  quitted  '  his  country 
to  travel  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  idea,  the  object,  and 
the  sentiments  of  an  ancient  piln^rira.'  Our  author  em- 
])arked  at  Venice  for  Trieste  at  ten  at  night,  on  the  28th  of 
Julv,  1806.  The  foliowin^o-  is  the  account  of  his  passage, 
which  is  marked  by  several  circumstances  which  entitle  it 
to  the  fashionable  epithet  of  picturesque. 

*  We  had  a  breeze  from  the  south-east  sufficient  to  fill  the 
sail,  but  not  to  ruffle  the  sea.  As  the  vessel  proceeded,  I  beheld 
the  lights  of  Venice  sink  into  the  horizon  ;  and  distinguished, 
like  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  deep,  the  shadows  of  the  dif- 
f«^rent  islands  scattered  along  the  coast.  These  islands,  instead 
of  being  covered  with  forts  and  bastions,  are  occupied  by 
churches  and  monasteries ;  the  sound  of  the  clocks  belonging 
to  the  hospitals  and  lazarets  reiiched  our  ears,  and  excited  no 
ideas  but  those  of  tranquillity  and  succour,  in  the  midst  of  the 
empire  of  storms  and  dangers.  We  approached  so  near  to  on«i 
of  these  retreats,  as  to  perceive  the  monks  watching  our  gondola 
as  it  passed;  they  looked  like  old  mariners,  \^ho,  after 'long  pe- 
regrinations, have  returned  to  port :  perhaps  they  gave  their  be- 
nediction to  the  voyager,  recollecting,  that  like  him,  they  had 
themselves  been'strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.' 

The  French  consul  at  Trieste  procured  for  our  author 
and  his  attendant  a  passage  to  the  Morea  on  board  a  ship, 
^hich  was  about  to  sail  for  Smyrna,  on  the  condition,  that 
he  should  land  him  on  the  Peloponncsian  coast  and  wait 
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for  him  some  cLiys  at  the  Cape  of  Attica,  to  which  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand was  to  proceed  by  land.  The  ship  in  wliichhe 
embarked,  weighed  anchor  on  tlie  Jst  of  August,  and  on 
the  2d  in  the  evening  was  attacked  by  a  fiirious  storm, 
when  '  a  taper  was  set  up  in  the  captain's  cabin,  at  the  feet 
of  an  image  of  the  blessed  Virgin.'  The  captain,  wlio  was 
an  Austrian,  l)egan  a  prayer  amidst  the  roaring  elements 
for  Francis  II,  for  himself,  and  '  for  the  mariners  sepoUi 
in  questo  sacro  more.*  The  sailors,  partly  oareheaded  and 
erect,  and  partly  prostrate  on  the  deck,  rery  devoutly  se- 
conded the  captain's  supplications. 

On  the  night  of  the  4tli,  which  was  calm  and  unclouded^ 
M.  Chateaubriand  tells  us,  that  he  heard  the  '  cabin-boy 
singing  the  commencement  of  the  scventli  canto  of  the 
Jerusalem, 

*  Intanto  Erminia  infra  I'ombrose  piante,'  A'c. 

in  a  kind  of  recitative.  He  makes,  at  the  same  time,  an 
observation,  which,  we  think,  shows  his  sagacity,  that 
'  sailors  are  in  general  delighted  with  whatever  forms  a 
contrast  to  their  turbulent  life;'  and  that  they  are  highly 
gratified  by  whatever  excites  the  recollection  of  rural  life 
'  as  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  flight 
of  land  birds.' 

Our  author  was  landed  at  Modon,  on. the  shore  of  Mcs- 
senia. 

'The  Turks,'  says  he,  *  plunged  into  the  water  for  the  pTir- 
pose  of  hauling  our  boat  to  land,  and  assisted  us  to  leap  upon  tl»e 
rock.  They  all  spoke  at  once,  and  asked  a  thousand  questions 
of  the  captain  in  Greek  and  Italian.  We  entered  by  the  half 
ruined  gate  of  the  town,  and  advanced  into  a  street,  or  rather 
into  a  real  camp,  which  instantly  reminded  me  of  the  beautiful 
expression  used  by  M.  de  Bonald :  "  The  Turks  have  encamped 
in  Europe."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  how  just  is  tlii* 
expression  in  its  fullest  extent,  and  in  all  its  bearings.  These 
Tartars  of  Modon  were  :f?ated  before  their  doors,  cross-legged, 
on  a  kind  of  stalls  or  wooden  tables,  beneath  the  shade  of  tat- 
tered canvas,  extended  from  one  house  to  another.  They  were 
smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  cotFee ;  and,  contrary  to  the 
iilea  which  I  had  formed  of  the  taciturnity  of  the  Turks,  they 
laughed,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  noise.' 

The  Aga  whom  M.  Chateaubriand  found  lying  upon  a 
'  sort  of  camp  bed  in  st  pent  house,'  undertook  to  furnish 
our  author  with  horses  and  a  janissary  to  convey  him  to 
Coron.  He  hired  a  Milanese,  named  Joseph,  who  was  a 
dealer  in  tin  at  Smyrna,  and  spoke  a  little  modern  Greek, 
to  act  as  his  iaterpreter. 
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*  This  Milanese,'  says  the  author,  *  was  a  short,  fair  man,  with 
a  large  belly,  a  florid  complexion,  and  an  affable  look ;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  blue  velvet:  two  large  horse-pistols 
stuck  under  a  tight  belt,  raised  up  his  waistcoat  in  such  a  gro- 
tesque manner,  that  the  janissary  could  never  look  at  him  with- 
out laughing.  My  baggage  consisted  of  a  carpet  to  sit  down 
upon,  a  pipe,  a  coffee-pot,  and  some  shawls  to  wrap  round  my 
head  at  night.  We  started  at  the  signal  given  by  our  guide,  as- 
cending the  hills  at  full  trot,  and  descending  over  precipices  in 
a  gallop.  You  must  make  up  your  mind  to  it :  the  military 
Turks  know  no  other  paces,  and  the  least  sign  of  timidity,  or 
even  of  prudence,  would  expose  you  to  their  contempt.  You 
are,  moreover,  seated  on  Mameluke  saddles,  with  wide  short 
stirrups,  which  keep  your  legs  constantly  bent,  which  break 
your  toes,  and  lacerate  the  flanks  of  your  horse.  At  the  slightest 
trip,  the  elevated  pommel  comes  in  most  painful  contact  with 
your  belly,  and  if  you  are  thrown  the  contrary  way,  the  high 
ridge  of  the  saddle  breaks  your  back.  In  time,  however,  you 
And  the  utility  of  these  saddles,  in  the  sureness  of  foot  which 
they  give  to  ihe  horse,  especially  in  such  hazardous  excursions/ 

Our  author  left  Modon  before  the  day  dawned,  and  he 
compares  the  solitude  and  silence  of  this  way'  to  a  passaa^e 
throu<T]i  the  American  wilds.  lie  proceeded  in  a  south- 
erly direction  through  woods  of  olives. 

*  At  day-break,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  level  summits  of 
the  most  dreary  hills  that  I  ever  beheld.  For  two  hours  we  con- 
tinued our  route  over  these  elevated  plains,  which  being  ploughed 
up  by  the  torrents,  resembled  forsak»»n  fallows,  interspersed  with 
the  sea-rush  and  bushes  of  a  species  of  briar.  Large  bulbs  of 
the  mountain  lily,  uprooted  by  the  rains,  appeared  here  and  there 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  descried  the  sea  to  the  east, 
through  a  thinly  sown  wood  of  olives.  We  then  descended  into 
a  valley,  where  we  saw  some  fields  of  barley  and  cotton.  We 
crossed  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  now  dried  up ;  it  was  full  of  rose 
laurels,  and  agnus-castus,  a  shrub  with  a  long,  pale,  narrow  leaf, 
whose  purple  and  somewhat  woolly  flow?;r,  shoots  out  nearly  inta 
the  form  of  a  spindle.  I  mention  these  two  shrubs  because 
they  are  met  with  over  all  Greece,  and  are  almost  the  only  deco- 
rations of  those  solitudes,  once  so  rich  and  gay,  now  so  naked 
and  dreary.' 

When  our  author  had  crossed  part  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Temathea,  and  descended  into  the  plain,  about  two  hours 
journey  from  Coron,  he  beheld  a  village,  with  a  fortified 
castle  in  the  middle,  which  was  almost  '  surrounded  by 
an  immense  Turkish  cemetery  covered  with  cypresses  of  all 
ages.'  M.  Chateaubriand's  guide  called  them  Parissos. 
These  cemeteries  often  form  a  pleasing  and  interesting  ob- 
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ject  in  a  Turkish  landscape.  In  that  ivhich  the  author 
mentions,  he  says,  that 

•  the  rose  laurel  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  c  ypresses,  which  re- 
seoibled  hirge,  black  obelisks;  white  turtle-doves  and  blue  pi- 
geons fluttered  and  cooed  among  their  branches;  the  grass 
ivaved  about  the  small  funeral  columns  crowned  with  a  turban ; 
and  a  fountain  built  by  a  shcrift'  poured  its  waters  into  the  road, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  traveller.' 

M.  Vial,  the  French  consul  at  Coron,  received  our  tra- 
veller with  that  hospitality  which  usually  disting^uishes  the 
consuls  in  the  lievant.  M.  Chateaubriand  proceeded  from 
Coron  to  Tripolizza.  We  shall  not  detail  many  particulars 
of  his  route  except  his  remark,  when  he  arrived  at  a  *  khan,' 
in  the  midst  of  a  defile  on  the  confines  of  Messcnia,  Arca- 
dia, and  Laconia,  that  *  in  Turkey  all  the  public  institu- 
tions owe  their  existence  to  private  individuals  ;  the  state 
performs  nothina^  for  the  state.'  Under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment,  everj^  thing  like  public  spirit,  is  and  must  be  un- 
known. In  Turkey,  the  love  of  country,  for  some  time, 
found  a  substitute  in  the  spirit  of  the  Maliometan  relig;ion, 
which  affords  great  encouragement  to  public  acts  of  hospi- 
tality and  beneficence.  But  the  author  remarks,  that  the 
zeal  of  the  M  ussulmans  is  growing  cool.  This  shows,  that 
their  political  institutions,  which  have  hitherto  owed  much 
of  their  support  to  that  zeal,  are  on  the  eve  of  some  great 
change. 

M.  (Chateaubriand  says,  that  he  was  not  able  to  discover 
in  the  Morea  any  Greek  roads  or  Roman  ways. 

•  Turkish  causeways/  says  he,  '  two  feet  and  a  half  broad, 
carry  you  over  low  and  marshy  spots.  As  there  is  not  a  single 
wheel  carriage  in  this  part  of  the  Pelepponnese,  these  causeways 
are  sufficient  for  the  asses  of  the  peasants  and  the  horses  of  the 
soldiery.' 

On  the  Mth  of  August,  our  author  arrived  at  Tripolizza, 
the  present  capital  of  the  Morea.  This  town  is  *  situated 
in  a  very  naked  part  of  the  valley  of  Tegea,  and  beneath 
one  of  the  summits  of  the  MaenaJion,  which  seemed  to  be 
destitute  of  trees  and  verdure.'  At  Tripolizza,  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand obtained  a  travelling  firman  from  the  pacha, 
and  an  order  for  passing  the  isthmus  of  Corintli.  This  fir- 
man exempted  the  bearer  from  paying  for  his  horses  and 
entertainment ;  but  M.  Chateaubriand  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  this  onerous  and  odious  privilege. 

From  Tripolizza,  the  author  proceeded  into  Lacoma. 
He  first  stopped  at  Misitra,  situated  at  the  foot  of  thf 
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Taygetus,  where  he  carried  a  letter  from  M.  Vial  to  Ibra- 
him Bey,  one  of  the  principal  Turks  of  that  phice.  Our 
author,  on  liis  arrival,  was  shown  into  the  strangers'  apart^ 
ntent,  which  was  full  of  Mussulmans,  who  were  travellers 
and  the  guests  of  Ibrahim.  M.  Chateaubriand  took  his 
seat  ainon^  them,  without  any  questions  being  asked  him 
or  any  notice  taken  of  him,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Turks,  or  to  their  want  of  curiosity.  When  Ibraliim  came 
into  the  room,  he  took  the  author  cordially  by  the  hand ;  and 
?aid,that  he  was  in  great  aifliction  on  account  of  his  little 
child,  vVho  was  dangerously  ill,  notwithstanding  all  the 
amulets  which  had  been  fastened  about  his  neck. 

VAll  Ibrahim's  guests/  says  the  author,  *  were  not  rich  ;  very 
far  from  it :  sorafe  even  were  actually  beggars.  They,  neverthe- 
h'ss,  ,^at  upon  the  same  divan  with  Turks,  who  had  a  numerous 
retinue  of  horses  and  slaves.  Joseph,  and  my  janissary,  were 
treated  like  myself,*  except  that  they  were  not  invited  to  my  tabfe. 
Ibrahim  saluted  all  his  guests  v\ith  equal  cordiality,  spoke  to  all, 
and  supplied  all  \^ith  refreshments.  Among  them  were  mendi- 
cauls ih  rags,  to  whom  the  slaves  respectfully  carried  coffee.' 

*  Surveyed  from  the  castle  of  Misitra,  the  valley  of  Laconia 
is  truly  admirable.  It  extends  nearly  from  north  to  south,  is 
bordered  on  the  west  hy  Taygetus,  and  on  the  east  by  Mounts 
Thomax,  Barosthenes,  Olympus,  and  Menelaion:  small  hills  ob- 
struct the  northern  extremity  of  the  valley,  descend  to  the 
south,  diminishing  in  height,  and  terminate  in  the  eminences  on 
which  Sparta  is  seated.  From  Sparta  to  the  sea  stretches  a  level 
and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Eurotas.' 

Our  author  had  some  difficulty  to  find  the  siie  of  Sparta, 
and  he  tells  us,  that  the  only  object  which  marks  the  spot, 
is  the  miserable  hut  of  a  goatherd  !  But  he  afterwards 
talks  of  ^  the  ruins  of  Sparta.'  This  surely  is  rather  in- 
consistent. ^  The  Eurotas,  at  first  denominated  Hiitiera, 
now  flows  forgotten  under  the  appellation  of  Iri.' 

*  The  road  leading  from  Laconia  into  the  country  of  ArgOs*, 
was  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  rugged  in  Greece.  For  some  time  we  pursued  the  way 
to  Tripolizza ;  then  turning  to  the  east,  we  descended  into  the' 
defiles  of  the  mountains.  We  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
ravines,  and  under  trees  which  obliged  us  to  lie  dovvn  upon  our 
horses'  necks.' 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  particulars  of  our  author's 
route  through  Argos,  Corinth,  Megara,  and  Eleusis  to 
Athens,  nor  shall  we  specify  the  antiquities  which  he  de- 
scribes, which  hstve  so  often  been  described  before.    Whe* 
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M.  Chateaul)riand  entered  the  plain  of  Attica,  the  first 
thing  which  struck  him,  was  the  citadel. 

«  It  was  exactly  opposite  to  me/  says  he,  '  on  the  other  side 
of  the  plain,  and  seemed  to  be  supported  by  Mount  Hymettus, 
which  formed  the  back-ground  of  the  picture.  It  exhibited  in  a 
confused  assend^lagc,  the  capitals  of  the  Propylaca,  the  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  temple  6f  Erectheus,  the  embra- 
sures of  a  wall  planted  with  caijnon,  the  Gothic  ruins  of  the 
Christians,  and  the  edifices  of  the  Mussulmans. 

*  Two  small  hills,  the  Anchesmus  and  the  Museum,  rose  to  the 
north  aud  south  of  the  Acropolis.  Between  these  two  hills,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  appeared  Athens  itself.  Its  flat 
roofs  interspersed  with  minarets,  cypresses,  ruins,  detached  co- 
himns,  and  the  domes  of  its  mosques  crowned  with  the  large 
nests  of  storks,  produced  a  pleasing  effect  in  the  sun's  rays.* 

Before  our  author  reached  Athens,  l»e  entered  a  long 
wood  of  olives,  which  forms  a  division  of  the  plain,  on 
Nvhich  the  town  is  situated.  The  Cephisus  runs  through 
this  forest,  and,  according  to  the  author,  '  the  trunks  of 
the  olive-trees  bordered  it  like  aged  willows.' 

*  On  leaving  the  olive-wood,  we  came  to  a  garden  surrounded 
with  walls,  which  occupies  nearly  the  site  of  the  outer  Cera- 
mirus.  We  proceeded  for  about  half  an  hour,  through  wheat 
stubbles,  before  we  reached  Athens.  A  modern  wall,  re(;ently 
repaired,  and  resembling  a  garden  wall,  encompasses,  the  city. 
We  passed  through  the  gate,  and  entered  little  rural  streets,  cool- 
and  very  clean  :  each  house  has  its  garden,  planted  with  orange 
and  tig  trees.  The  inhabitants  appeared  to  me  to  be  lively 
and  inquisitive,  and  had  not  the  dejected  look  of  the  people  of 
the  Morea/ 

M.  Chateaubriand  had  a  recommendation  to  M.Fauvel, 
the  consul,  who  liad  resided  at  Athens  for  many  jeai*s,  and 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  its  minutest  vestiges  of  anti- 
quity. He  has  long  been  *  engaged  as  a  draughtsman 
upon  the  '  Voyage  pUtoresque  de  la  Grece,' 

M.  Chateaubriand,  aided  by  the  sagacity  and  experience 
of  M.  Fauvel,  took  a  complete  and  accurate  survey  of  the 
ruins  of  Athens.  We  shall  extract  a  few  of  his  descrip* 
lions  and  remarks. 

*  On  passing  the  middle  of  modern  Athens,  and  proceeding 
directly  west,  the  houses  begin  to  be  more  detached,  and  then 
appear  large  vacant  spaces,  some  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  and  others  lying  without  the  walls.  In  these  forsaken 
spaces  we  find  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Areo- 
pagus,' 
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The  hill  on  which  tlie  Areopagus  stands,  is  separated^ 
from  that  which  was  occupied  by  the  Pnvx,  by  a  little  val- 
ley, in  which  were  the  tombs  of  '  the  two  Cymous, 
ThucydideSj  and  Herodotus.' 

*  The  Pnyx,  inhere  tlie  Athr'nians  first  held  their  popular  as- 
semblits,  is  a  kind  of  esplanade,  formed  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the 
back  of  the  Lvcabettus.  A  uall  composed  of  enormous  stones 
supports  this  esplanade  on  the  north  side ;  on  the  south  stands  a 
rostrum,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  an  ascent  of  four  steps, 
likewise  cut  out  of  the  rock.  1  take  notice  of  these  circum- 
stances, because  ancient  trdvellers  were  not  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  the  Pnyx.  Lord  EI«:in,  a  few  years  since, 
laused  this  hill  to  be  cleared  of  the  rubbish ;  and  to  him  we  are 
hidebted  for  the  discovery  of  the  steps*  As  you  are  not  yet 
quite  at  the  top  of  the  rock,  you  cannot  perceive  the  sea  without 
ascending  above  the  rostrum.  The  people  were  thus  deprived 
of  the  view  of  the  Piraeus,  tliat  factious  orators  might  not  lead 
them  so  easily  into  rash  eiiterj>rizes,  as  if  they  ihad  before  their 
eyes  the  spectacle  of  their  power  and  of  their  ileets.' 

M.  Chateaubriand  does  not  omit  to  notice  the  ravage* 
which  Lord  Elgin  pei*petrated  on  the  Partlienon,  which 
some  have  lamented,  others  have  execrated,  and  a  few 
have  praised.  We  may  remark  in  favour  of  his  lordship, 
that  if  he  had  not  imported  these  valuable  relics  of  anti- 
quit^  in^o  this  country,  they  would  probably  have  either 
been  soon  removed  by  other  amateurs,  or  would  certainly 
ere  long  have  been  destroyed,  like  many  other  antiquities, 
by  the  rude  hands  of  the  Mussulmans.  M.  Chateaubriand 
says,  that  though  the  French  '  have  stripped  Italy  of  its 
statues  and  pictures,  '  they  have  mutilated  no  temples  for 
the  sake  of  the  basso  relievos.'  We  confess,  that  we  see 
nothing  to  praise  in  their  forbearance  in  this  instance,  which 
was  not  suggested  by  piety,  so  much  as  by  political  consi- 
derations, llad  they  been  at  Atliens,  where  they  would 
iiot  have  had  the  same  motives  to  correct  their  rapacity, 
they  would  probably  not  have  left  one  stone  upon  another 
which  contained  any  ornament  worth  transportation.  If 
liOrd  Elgin  had  visited  Athens  after  a  previous  invasion  ot' 
the  French,  we  believe,  that  we  should  never  have  beheld 
in  Londoii  any  of  the  inimitable  decorations  of  the 
Parthenon. 

From  the  citadel,  M.  Chateaubriand  had  a  fine  punora- 
mic  view  of  ancient  and  modern  Athiens  and  of  the  conti- 
guous scenery. 

"  We  had  Mount  Hymcttus  on  the  east ;  the  Pcntelicus  on  the 
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north ;  the  Parses  oo  the  north-\ve«t ;  the  MouuLs  Icarus,  Cor- 
dyalfus,  or  JEfpiixsi  on  tho  west,  aiul  beyond  the  tormer  was  per- 
ceived the  summit  of  the  Cithairon ;  and  to  the  south-^vest  and 
south  af>poared  the  sea,  the  Piranis,  the  coasts  of  Salaniis, 
.-ftgiiia,  Efjklaurus,  and  tlie  ckadel  of  Cormth. 

*  Beio^  us,  iu  the  hollow,  whose  rircumterence  I  have  just  de- 
Mribcd,  were  seen  tlie  hills  and  most  of  tlie  monnitients  of 
Athens ;  to  the  south-wo»t  the  hill  of  the  Museum  with  l)>e 
tomb  of  Phibpappus  ;  to  tlw  west  the  rocks  of  the  Areopagus, 
tjie  Pnyx,  and  the  Lycabetlus ;  to  the  north  tl)€  little  Alount 
Ache&nuia,  and  to  the  east  the  hills  which  overlook  tlie  Stadiuna. 
At  tlie  very  foot  of  the  citadel  lay  the  ruuis  of  the  theatre  pf 
Bacchus  and  of  Herodes  Atticus/ 

'  You  must  now  figure  to  yourself  all  this  space,  partly  waste 
and  covered  with  a  yellow  heath  ;  partly  interspersed  witli  olive 
groves,  fields  of  barley,  and  vineyards.  Your  imagination  mu^t  - 
represent  shafts  of  columns  and  heaps  of  ancient  and  Btodern 
ruins,  scattered  among  tltese  cultivated  lands;  and  whitened 
wails,  and  tlie  inclosures  of  gardens  intersecting  them.  You 
must  scatter  over  this  space  Albanian  womt^n  fetching  water,  or 
washing  tlie  garraeuts  of  tJie  Turks  at  the  wells  ;  peasants  going 
and  coming,  driving  asses,  or  carrying  provisions  on  their  backs 
to  the  city.' 

Before  we  attend  M.  Chateaubriand  fi-om  the  port  of 
Sunium  to  embark  for  Zea,  the  ancient  Ceos,  we  will  exr 
tract  what  he  appears  to  have  designed  as  a  general  pic- 
ture of  the  aspect  of  modern  Greece,  in  which  we  ought 
probably  to  make  some  allowances  for  exaggeration.  Me 
describes  the  ordinary  appearance  of  the  country  as 

•  uncultivated,  bare,  monotonous,  wild,  and  the  ground  of  a  yel- 
low hue,  the  colour  of  withered  iierbage.  There  are  no  rivers 
that  deserve  the  appellation ;  but  small  streams  and  torrents 
whicii  are  dry  in  summer.  No  farm-houses,  or  scarcely  any,  arc 
to  be  seen  in  tlie  country ;  you  observe  no  husbandmei],  yott 
meet  no  carts,  no  teams  of  oxen.  Nothing  can  be  more  melan- 
choly than  never  to  be  able  to  discover  tlie  marks  of  niodert 
wheels,  w  here  you  still  perceive  in  Uie  rock  the  traces  of  ancient 
ones.  A  few  peasants  in  tunics,  with  red  caps  on  their  heads, 
like  th<»  galley-slaves  at  Marseilles,  ck)l€fully  wish  you  «ls  lliey 
pass  Kali  sper/f,  good  morning.  Before  them  they  drive  ass«s 
Or  small  horses  with  rough  coats,  which  aie  sufiicient  to  carry 
tlteir  scanty  rustic  equipage,  or  the  produce  of  their  vineyard. 
Bound  this  desolate  region  with  a  sea  almost  us  solitary ;  place 
on  the  declivity  of  a  rock  a  dilapidated  watch-tower,  a  forsaken 
convent;  let  <»  miiiaret  rise  from  the  midst  of  the  desert  to  an* 
nounce  the  empire  of  slavery ;  let  a  herd  qf  goats,  or  it  numbei, 
of  sheep,  browse  upon  a  cape  among  columns  in  ruins ;  let  the 
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turban  of  a  Turk  put  the  herdsmen  to  flight,  and  render  the  road 
still  more  lonely ;  and  you  will  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
picture  which  Greece  now  presents.' 

M.  Chateaubriand  was  hospitably  received  at  Zea  by 
M.  Pengali,  the  French  vice-consul,  whose  eldest  daughter 
was  just  going  to  be  married ;  and  our  author  was  re* 
quested  to  stay  and  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  nuptial 
feast.  From  Zea  our  traveller  proceeded  to  Tino,  where 
he  embarked  on  board  a  felucca  which  was  ready  to  sail 
for  Smyrna,  after  touching  for  a  few  hours  at  Chio.  He 
draws  no  very  agreeable  sketch  of  the  present  physiog- 
nomy of  the  Cyclades,  which  were  once  the  scenes  of  so 
much  interest  and  possessed  so  many  attractions.  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand says,  that  these  islands 

*  now  wear  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  desolation  and  ste^ 
rility.  Dreary  villages  rise  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf  upon 
the  rocks ;  they  are  commanded  by  castles  still  more  dreary,  and 
sometimes  surrounded  with  a  double  or  a  triple  wall,  within 
which  the  inhabitants  live  in  perpetual  fear  oi  the  Turks  and  of 
pirates.* 

The  felucca  on  which  M.  Chateaubriand  embarked,  is 
described  by  him  as  alight  and  elegant  vessel,  having  only 
one  large  sail  shaped  like  the  wing  of  a  sea  bird. 

•  It  was  the  property  of  one  family,  composed  of  a  f  ither, 
mother,  brother,  and  six  sons.  The  father  wus  the  captain,  the 
brother  acted  as  pilot,  and  the  sons  were  the  common  sailors  ; 
the  mother  prepared  their  repasts.  Never  did  I  see  such  cheer- 
fulness, such  cleanliness,  and  such  dexterity,  as  among  this  crew 
of  brothers.  The  felucca  was  swept,  scoured,  and  decorated 
like  a  favourite  apartment :  it  had  a  large  chaplet  at  the  stern, 
with  an  image  of  the  Panagia,  and  an  olive  branch  above  it. 
It  is  very  commcn  in  the  east,  to  see  a  family  tlius  embark  its 
whole  Ibrtuiie  in  a  vessel,  change  its  climate  a\  ithout  quitting  its 
home,  and  withdraw  itself  from  servitude^  by  leading  the  life  of 
the  iScythians  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep." 

When  our  author  arrived  at  Smyrna,  he  found  a  lodging 
bespoken  for  him  at  an  inn  by  order  of  the  French  consul, 
M.  Chauderloz.  Smyrna  '  exhibited  the  appearance  of  a 
maritime  city  of  Italy.'  Here  he  resolved  to  proceed  by 
land  to  Constantinople,  to  procure  firmans,  and  then  to  em- 
bark with  the  Greek  pilgrims  for  Syria.  Two  days  after 
his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  M.  Chateaubriand  set  out  on  this 
expedition.  The  following  is  a  busy  and  characteristic 
scene. 
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'  It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  the  kan  of  Meiienien.  I 
|icrcrive<l  at  a  distance  a  great  number  of  scattered  lights :  it 
was  a  caravan  making  a  halt.  On  a  nearer  aj)proach  I  distin- 
i^uished  camels,  some  lyini?,  otliers  standing,  some  with  their 
ioatis,  others  relieved  from  the  burden.  Horses  and  asse* 
without  bridles  were  eating  l>arley  out  of  leather  buckets  ;  some 
of  the  men  were  still  on  horseback,  and  the  women,  veiled,  had 
not  alighted  from  their  dromedaries.  Turkish  merchants  were 
seated  cross-legged  on  cari)et>  in  groups  round  the  fires,  at  which 
the  slaves  were  busily  empioved  in  dressing  pilau.  Other  tra- 
vellers were  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  door  of  the  kan,  chewing 
opium,  and  listening  to  stories.  Here  were  people  burning  coflfee 
in  iron  pots  ;  there  hucksters  v\ent  about  from  tire  to  fire  offering 
cakes,  fruits,  and  poultry  for  sale.  Singers  were  amusing  the 
crowd  ;  imans  were  performing  their  ablutions,  prostrating  them- 
selves, rising  again  and  invoking  the  prophet ;  and  the  camel- 
djivexs  lay  snoring  on  the  ground.  The  place  was  strewed  with 
packages,  bags  of  cotton,  and  couff's  of  rice.' 

Our  autbor,  in  his  way  to  Constantinople,  passed  thron";h 
Kircas^acb,  a  large  and  opulent  town,  'celebrated  through- 
out all  the  Levant  for  the  superiority  of  its  cotton ;'  but 
unnoticed  by  travellers  and  unmarked  in  the  maps.  When 
pur  traveller  had  reached  the  Turkish  capital,  he  says, 

*  I  immediately  remarked  the  bustle  on  the  quays,  and  the 
tlirong  of  portersj  merchants,  and  seamen,  the  latter  announcing 
by  the  dift'erent  colour  of  their  complexions,  by  the  diversity  of 
their  languages,  and  of  their  dress,  by  their  robes,  their  hats, 
their  caps,  their  turbans,  that  they  had  come  from  every  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia  to  inhabit  this  frontier  of  two  worlds.  The 
almost  total  absence  of  women,  the  want  of  wheel  carriages, 
and  the  multitude  of  dogs  without  masters,  were  the  three  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  that  first  struck  me  in  the  interior  of 
this  extraordinary  city.  As  scarcely  any  person  walks  abroad 
but  in  slippers,  as  there  is  no  rumbling  of  coaches  and  carts,  as 
there  are  no  bells  and  scarcely  any  trades  that  require  the  aid  of 
the  hammer,  a  continual  silence  prevails.  You  see  around  yon  a 
mute  crowd  of  individuals,  seemingly  desirous  of  passing  unper 
ceived,  as  if  solicitous  to  esca}>e  the  observation  of  a  master. 
Yon  are  continually  meeting  with  a  bazar  and  a  cemetery,  as  if 
die  Turks  were  born  only  to  buy,  to  sell,  and  to  die.  The  ce- 
meteries, without  walls,  and  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  streets 
are  magnificent  groves  of  cypresses  ;  the  doves  build  their  nests 
in  these  trees  and  share  the  peace  of  the  dead.  Here  and  there 
you  perceive  antique  structures,  harmonizing  neither  with  the 
p^iodern  inhabitants^  nor  with  the  new  edifices  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  :  you  would  almost  imagine  that  they  had  beeq 
transported  into  tUs  oriental  city  by  the  effect  of  enchantment. 
No  sign  of  joy,  no  appearance  of  comfort  meets  your  eye?  whai 
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you  see  is  not  a  people,  but  a  herd  tended  by  an  iman  and 
slaughtered  by  a  janissary/ 

At  Constantinople,  M.  Chateaubriand  procured  the  fir- 
mans necessary  for  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem,  '  which  the 
ambassador  (General  Sebastiani),  accompanied  with  letters 
addressed  to  the  superior  of  the  religious  in  the  Holy 
Land,'  and  to  the  French  consuls  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  He 
likewise  gave  him  permission  to  draw  bills  upon  him  at 
sight  whenever  he  might  have  occasion  for  money. 

Our  author  left  Constantinople  with  joy,  and  'steered 
towards  Jerusalem  under  the  banner  of  the  cross.'  He 
thus  describes  the  state  of  the  vessel  on  which  he  embarked 
for  the  Holy  Land. 

*  We  had  on  board  near  two  hundred  passengers,  men,  women, 
and  children ;  the  like  number  of  mats  were  seen  ranged  in 
order  on  either  side  of  the  ship  between  decks.  A  slip  of  paper 
pasted  above  each  mat  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Each  of  the  pilgrims  had  suspended  his  staff,  his  chaplet, 
and  a  small  cross  over  his  pillow.  The  captain's  cabin  was  oc- ' 
t'upied  by  the  papas  who  were  the  conductors  of  the  company. 
At  the  entrance  of  this  cabin,  two  anti-chambers  had  been  con- 
trived :  in  one  of  these  dark  holes,  about  six  feet  square,  I  had 
the  honour  to  lodge  with  my  two  servants ;  and  the  apartment 
opposite  to  mine  was  occupied  b^  a  family.  In  this  kind  of  re- 
public each  lived  as  he  pleased :  the  women  nursed  their  chil- 
dren, the  m^n  smoked,  or  dressed  their  dinners,  and  the  papas 
spent  their  time  in  conversation.  On  all  sides  were  heard  the 
sounds  of  mandolines,  violins,  and  lyres:  some  sung,  others 
danced,  laughed,  or  prayed.  Joy  was  imprinted  on  every  face. 
Jerusalem  !  said  they  to  me,  pointing  to  the  south,  and  I  replied: 
Jerusalem  !  In  short,  but  for  fear,  we  should  have  been  the  hap- 
piest creatures  in  the  world ;  but  at  the  least  gust  of  wind  the 
seamen  furled  the  sails,  and  the  pilgrims  ejaculated :  Ckrhtos  f 
Kyrie  ehison.' 

Wlien  our  author  arrived  at  Jaffa,  he  was  most  cor- 
dially received  by  the  ghostly  fathers  belonging  to  the  hos- 
pital at  that  place.  AtXer  having  been  cooped  up  for  some 
time  in  a  Greek  ship  with  two  hundred  pilgrims,  he  found 
great  satisfaction  in  being  shown  by  the  friendly  monk  into 
a  cell,  '  in  which  was  a  table,  a  bed,  ink,  paper,  fresh 
water,  and  c]ean  linen.'  When  he  was  invited  into  the 
refectory  in  the  evening,  the  following  will  prove,  that 
M.  Chateaubriand's  spiritual  friends  were  not  unmiodful 
of  his  corporeal  comforts. 

'  On  a  small^  clean,  s«parate  table,  they  set  before  me  poultry. 
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fish,  excellent  fruit,  8nch  as  pomegranates,  water-melons,  |»rape«, 
nnd  dates  in  tfielr  prime ;  I  had  as  iiiM<h  Cyprus  wine  and  Tdrkej 
i<»H*ee  as  I  cho.se  to  drink.  While  I  was  thus  liberally  supplied 
Avith  good  things,  the  fatliers  ate  only  a  little  fish  without  salt  or 
oil.  They  were  cheerful  with  moderation,  familiar  with  polite- 
ness ;  asked  no  useless  questions  and  shewed  no  vain  curiosity. 
All  their  conversation  turned  on  the  su])ject  of  my  tour  and  the 
measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted  to  enable  m  3  to  accomplish 
it  in  safety  ;  **  for,"  said  thev,  "  we  are  now  answerable  for  you 
to  your  country."  They  hacl  already  sent  off  an  express  to  the 
sheik  of  the  Arabs  in  the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  another  to 
the  father  procurator  of  Rama.  **  We  receive  you,"  said  Father 
Munoz  to  me,  "  %vith  a  heart  limpido  f  bianco"  This  good 
Spaniard  had  no  occasion  to  assure  me  of  the  sincerity  of  hi$ 
sentiments;  I  should  easily  have  discovered  it  in  tlie  benignity 
of  his  looks.' 

The  father,  whose  heart  zoas  clear  as  crj/M,  assured  our 
traveller,  that  the  life  which  he  had  led  in  this  monastic  re* 
tireinent  for  the  last  fifty  years,  seemed  to  him  *  un  vera 
.jparadiso,^ 

*  Would  the  reader  like  to  know  what  sort  of  a  paradise  this 
is  ?  Every  day  a  new  oppression,  menaces  of  the  bastinado,  of 
fetters,  of  death.  These  religious  having  last  Easter  washed  the 
linen  belonging  to  the  altar,  the  water  impregnated  with  starch, 
as  it  ran  away  from  the  convent,  whitened  a  stone.  A  Turk 
passed,  and  seeing  this  stone,  went  and  informed  the  cadi,  that 
the  fathers  had  been  repairing  their  house.  The  cadi  hastened 
to  the  spot,  decided  that  the  stone  which  was  black  had  become 
wliitc,  and  without  hearing  what  the  religious  had  to  say,  obliged 
them  to  pay  ten  purses.' 

If ovv  soon  does  the  human  mind  reconcile  itself  to  the 
most  perilous  and  distressing  situations,  and  learn  to  ex- 
tract happiness  from  circumstances,  which,  to  the  casual 
hcjiolder,  would  bcem  productive  of  nothing  but  misery  ! 

Our  author,  with  his  attendants,  miide  his  way  to  Jeru* 
salem  in  the  garb  of  the  poor  Latin  pilgrims,  by  which 
means  he  was  protected  from  the  exactions  of  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  which  any  appearance  of  wealth  would  have 
ftxcited.  As  he  approached  Jerusalem,  all  vegetation 
ceased.  The  ground  exhibited  no  verdure,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  sterile  and  bare. 

*  In  this  dreary  region  we  kept  ascending  for  an  hour  to  gain 
an  elevated  i»ill  wliich  we  saw  before  u> ;  after  which  we  pro- 
ceeded for  another  hour  across  a  naked  plain  bestrewed  with 
loose  stones.  All  at  once,  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain  I  per- 
ceived a  line  of  Gothic  walls,  flanked  with  square  towers,  and 
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the  tops  of  a  few  buildings  peeping  above  them.  At  the  foot  of 
this  wall  appeared  a  camp  of  Turkish  horse,  with  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  oriental  pomp.  El  Ctda!  "  The  Holy  City!" 
exclaimed  the  guide,  and  away  he  went  at  full  gallop.' 

Our  author,  without  stopping  at  Jerusalem,  first  made 
an  excursion  to  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  when  he  re- 
turned to  explore  the  curiosities  of  the  Holy  City.  lie 
stopped  at  the  convent  at  Bethlehem  in  his  way.  He  then 
set  out  on  horseback  from  this  place,  attended  by  six  Beth- 
leheiiiite  Arabs  on  foot,  armed  with  daggers  and  long 
matchlocks.  Three  of  them  marclied  before  and  three 
behind.  He  pursued  his  route  to  the  monastery  of  St. 
Saba,  situated  '  in  the  ruins  of  the  brook  Cedron,'  after 
having  narrowly  escaped  the  violence  of  some  wandering 
Bedouins.     After  leaving  this  convent, 

•  we  proceeded,'  says  M.  Chateaubriand,  *  along  the  channel  of 
Cedron,  and  then  crossing  the  ravine  pursued  our  course  to  the 
cast.  We  descried  Jerusalem,  through  an  opening  between  the 
mountains.  1  knew  not  exactly  what  it  was  that  I  saw;  I  took 
it /or  a  mass  of  rugged  rocks.  The  sudden  appearance  of  that 
city  of  desolations  amid  a  solitude  so  desolate  had  something 
awful ;  she  was  truly  the  queen  of  the  desert.' 

When  our  author  arrived  at  the  Dead  Sea,  it  was,  he 
says, 

*  quite  dark.  The  first  thing  I  did  on  alighting,  was  to  walk 
into  the  lake  up  to  my  knees,  and  to  taste  the  water.  I  found  it 
impossible  to  keep  it  in  my  mouth.  It  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
sea  in  saltness,  and  produces  upon  t\ic  lips  the  effect  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alura.  Before  my  boots  were  completely  dry,  they 
were  cover*  d  with  salt ;  our  clothes,  our  hats,  our  hands,  were, 
in  less  than  three  hours  impregnated  with  this  mineral.  Galen, 
as  early  as  his  time,  remarked  these  eft'ects,  and  Pococke  con- 
firms their  existence.' 

M.  Chateaubriand  visited  Jericho  in  his  way  back  to 
Jerusalem,  which  is  at  present  adorned  neither  with  roses 
nor  palm-trees.  He  passed  through  Bahurun,  '  where 
Daviil  was  stoned  by  Shimei,'  and  descended  into  the  Holy 
'City  from  the  mount  of  olives.  In  this  part  of  his  work, 
our  author  has  inserted  some  interesting  particulars  rela? 
tive  to  the  Arabs.  The  followijig  is  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Arabian  horses  are  trained  to  hardi- 
hood.    It  may  be  called  a  truly  Spartan  education. 

'  Tliey  are  never,'  says  M.  Chateaubriand,  '  put  under  shelter, 
but  left  exposed  to  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  >un,  tied  by  alj 
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four  legs  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  so  that  they  cannot  stir. 
The  sa<lille  is  never  taken  from  their  backs ;  they  frequently 
drink  but  once,  and  have  only  one  feed  of  barley  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  rigiti  treatment,  so  far  from  wearinj?  ihem  out,  gives 
them  sobriety,  patience,  iMid  speed.  I  have  often  admired  an 
Arabian  steed  thus  tied  down  to  the  burning  sand,  his  hair 
loosely  flowing,  his  head  bowed  between  his  legs  to  find  a  little 
shade,  and  stealing  with  his  wild  eye,  an  oblique  glance  at  his 
master.  Release  his  legs  from  the  shackles,  spring  upon  his 
back,  and  he  will  paw  in  the  %'alley,  he  will  rejoice  in  his 
strength,  he  will  swallow  the  ground  in  the  fierceness  of  his  rage, 
and  A^ou  recognise  the  original  of  the  picture  delineated  by 
Job.'* 

*  Eighty  or  one  hundred  piastres  are  given  for  an  ordinary 
horse,  which  is  in  general  less  valued  than  an  ass  or  a  mule ;  but 
a  horse  of  a  well  known  Arabian  breed  will  fetch  any  price. 
Abdaifah,  Pacha  of  Damascus,  had  just  given  three  thousand 
piastres  for  one.  The  history  of  a  horse  is  frequently  the  topic 
of  general  conversation.  When  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  feats  of 
on^  of  these  wonderful  steeds  made  a  great  noise.  The  bedouin, 
to  whom  the  animal,  a  mare,  belonged,  being  pursued  by  the 
governor's  guards,' rushed  with  her  from  the  top  of  the  hills 
that  overlooked  Jericho.  The  mare  scoured  at  full  gallop  down 
an  almost  perpendicular  declivity  without  stumbling,  and  left 
the  soldiers  lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment.  The  poor 
creature,  however,  dropped  down  dead  on  entering  Jericho,  and 
the  bedouin,  who  would  not  quit  her,  was  taken,  weeping  over 
tlie  body  of  his  companion.  This  mare  has  a  brother  in  the 
desert,  who  is  so  famous,  that  the  Arabs  always  know  where  he 
has  been,  where  he  is,  what  he  is  doing^  and  how  he  does,  AH 
Aga  religiously  shewed  me  in  the  mountains  near  Jericho  the 
footsteps  of  the  mure  that  died  in  the  attempt  to  save  her 
master.  A  Macedonian  could  not  have  beheld  those  of  Buce- 
phalus with  greater  respect.' 

We  shall  not  repeat  what  M.  Chateaubriand  has  said 
himself  or  copied  from  others  respecting  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre and  other  ecclesiastical  antiquities  at  Jerusalem.  The 
following  will  sufficiently  delineate  the  general  aspect  of 
the  city,  with  the  misery  and  oppression  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

'  The  houses  of  Jerusalem  are  heavy  square  masses,  very  low, 
without  chimuies  or  windows  ;  they  have  flat  terraces  or  domes 
on  the  top,  and.  look  like  prisons  or  sepulchres.  The  whole 
would  appear  to  the  eye  one  uninterrupted  level,  did  not  the 
steeples  of  the  churches,  the  minarets  of  the  mosques,  the  sum- 
mits of  a  few  cypresses  and  the  clumps  of  nopals,  break  the 
uniformity  of  the  plan.     Ou  beholding  these  stone  buildings, 
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encompassed  by  a  strong  country,  you  are  ready  to  inquire  if 
they  are  not  the  confused  monumeuia  of  a  cemetery  m  the 
inid.st  of  a  desert. 

*  Enter  the  city,  but  nothing  will  you  tliere  find  to  inuke 
amends  for  the  dulness  of  its  exterior.  You  lose  yourself  among 
narrow,  unpaved  streets,  here  going  up  hijl^  there  down,  from 
the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  you  walk  among  clouds  of 
dust  or  loose  stones.  Canvas  stretched  from  house  to  house  in- 
<;reases  the  gloom  of  this  labyrinth ;  bazars,  roofed  over,  and 
taught  with  infection,  completely  exclude  the  light  from  th« 
desolate  city.  A  few  paltry  shops  expose  nothing  but  wretched- 
ness to  view,  and  even  tiiese  are  frequently  shut,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  passage  of  a  cadi.  Not  a  creature  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets,  not  a  creature  at  the  gates,  except  now  and  then  a 
peasant  gliding  through  the  gloom,  concealing  under  his  gar- 
mejits  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  lest  he  should  be  robbed  of  his 
bard  earnings  by  the  rapacious  soldier.  Aside  in  a  confer,  tiie 
Arab  butcher  is  slaughtering  some  animal,  suspended  by  the  legs 
from  a  wall  o  ruins :  from  his  haggard  and  ferocious  look  and 
his  bloody  hands,  you  would  rather  suppose,  that  he  had  been 
cutting  the  throat  of  a  fellow  creature  than  killing  a  lamb.  The 
iwily  noise  heard  from  time  to  time  in  this  deicide  city  is  the 
galloping  of  the  steed  of  the  desert :  it  is  the  janissary  who 
brings  the  head  of  the  bedouin,  or  returns  from  plundering  the 
unhappy  fellali.' 

From  Jerusalem  M.  Chateaubriand  returned  to  Jaffa, 
from  w  hich  place  he  had  an  agreeable  passage  by^  sea  to 
Alexandria.  PVom  Alexandria  he  proceeded  to  Cairo,  but 
lie  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  Pyramids,  as  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  had  not  at  tliat  time  sufficiently  subsided  for 
him  to  reach  them  on  horselxick,  and  w  ere  not  high  enough 
for  him  to  approach  them  in  a  boat.  Our  traveller  says, 
that  he  could  have  reconciled  himself  to  a  residence  at 
Cairo,  as  it  was  the  only  place  which  he  had  seen  which 
came  up  to  his  idea  of  an-  Oiiental  city, 

'  It  still  retaiits  many  traces  of  the  visit  of  the  French ;  the 

women  slu  w  themselves  with  less  reserve  than  formerly ;  you  are 

at  perfect  liberty  to  go  in  aud  out  whenever  and  wherever  you 

please ;  and  the  European  dress,  instead  of  being  an  object  of 

«  insult,  is  a  claim  to  protection.' 

Though  M.  Chateaubriand  appears  to  have  been  de- 
lighted with  Cairo  and  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  he  thought 
Alexandria  '  the  most  dreary  aud  desolate  place  in  the^ 
world.' 

*  Moflern  Alexandria  every  whepe  mingling  its  ruins  %vith  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city ;  an  Arab  galloping  iunon^tliem  upo» 
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an  ass ;  a  number  of  half-starved  Hogs  devouring  the  carcases  of 
cancis  on  the  bcac4> ;  the  fla^s  of  the  European  consuls  waviiij; 
over  their  habitations,  aud  <lis|><ayiiii;  hostile  ct>lours  in  the  midst 
of  tombs — such  was  the  spectacle  here  presented  to  my  view, 

*  Sonietiines  1  took  a  ride  with  M.  Drovetti  to  the  old  town,  to 
Necropolis,  or  to  tiie  detjert.  The  plant  which  yields  soda 
Boarceiy  covered  the  dry  sand;  the  jackals  fled  at  our  approach  ; 
a  species  of  cricket  chirped  with  a  shrill  and  disagreeable  voice, 
painfully  reminding  you  of  the  villager's  cot  in  this  solitude, 
wfujre  no  rural  smoke  ever  calls  you  to  Uie  tent  of  tjie  Arab. 
This  place  has  bec(HMe  still  more  dreary  since  the  English  inun- 
dated the  spacious  hollow  which  served  Alexandria  for  a  garden. 
Nothing  meets  the  eye  but  sand,  water,  and  Porapey's  eternal 
pillar.' 

Our  author  encomitered  a  most  tremendous  storm  in  his 
voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Tunis.  He  appears  very  nar- 
rowly to  liave  escaped  shipwreck.  '  For  ei^^liteen  days/ 
says  he,  ^  we  lay  off  the  east  coast  of  tliekingdoin  of  Tunis, 
suspended  between  life  and  death.'  At  Tunis,  he  experi- 
enced, for  six  weeks,  the  generous  hospitality  of  the 
French  consul,  M.  Devoi.se.  In  this  part  of  his  work,  he 
retails  a  good  deal  of  historical  information  about  Scipio, 
Hannibal,  (^arthage,  <fec.  which  seems  to  have  been  de- 
signed to  eke  out  this  portion  of  his  book.  We  cannot, 
liowever,  accuse  M.  f'liateaubriand  so  much  as  many  other 
writers  of  travels,  of  swelling  out  his  narrative  with  the 
repetition  of  stale  and  antiquated  matter,  which  has  already 
been  fifty  or  sixty  trmes  betbre  the  public  in  various  shapes 
and  combinations.  From  Tunis,  M .  Chateaubriand  pro- 
ceeded to  Spain.  He  landed  at  Algesiraz  and  travelled 
through  the  peninsula  into  France.  The  first  part  of  his 
travels  is  the  best  written.  It  possesses  most  animation 
and  interest.  M.  Chateaubriand  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
strong  feelings  :  and  his  sensibility  partakes  mucli  of  a  de- 
votional hue,  often  tinged  with  a  deep  melancholy,  bv  the 
reverses  and  misfortunes  which  he  has  experienced.  He 
is  often  a  nice  and  discriminating  observer,  and  his  sketches 
both  of  persons  and  of  pkices  sometimes  exhibit  much  cor- 
rectness,  vivacity,  and  spirit  of  delineation.  His  pictures 
are  occasionally  rendered  more  attractive  l)y  the  delicate 
moral  touches  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  They  are 
thus  brought  home  to  the  heart.  This  is  no  small  merit, 
tnd  as  thi*  must  be  the  product  of  exlucatlon,  tempera- 
ment, and  circumstances,  it  is  what  few  travellers  possess- 
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Ant.  V. — Thin  Jis- J -to- Mi/ self,  A  Serio-Ludicro,  Tragico* 
Comico  Tale.  Written  by  Thinks'I'to-Myself  who  ? 
2  Voh.     London,  Sherwood,  181 1,  price  10s.  6a. 

^  THINK  we  to  ourselves,'  (on  reading  the  aforesaid 
tale)  a  neat  specimen  of  f/er/co-talents  enough ;  and  we 
give  the  gentleman  every  credit  for  his  happy  selection  of 
quaint  and  fashionable  phrases.  What  is  called  the  wit 
of  our  modern  comedies  consists  in  an  odd  way  of  adapt- 
ing some  absurd  phrase,  to  every  thing  that  is  said,  and 
which  amongst  the  frivolous  and  thoughtless'  is  repeated 
as  wit.  As  for  instance,  atone  time,  when  you  asked 
your  friend  '  How  do  you  ?'  the  answer  w  as  Oh  !  '  /  keep 
fnoxing^'  '  pushing  on  Sir.'  At  another  time,  if  you  made 
any  observation  or  remark,  the  arjswer  was,  '  Thank  you 
for  that\  '  I  ozce  you  onc\  '  That" s  your  sort.'  And  at 
one  time  on  taking  leave  it  was  all  D.  I.  O.  Such  wise 
sentences  were  perpetually  rung  in  your  ears.  Now  the 
fashionable  slang-term  we  suppose  will  be,  '  Thitiks  i  to 
f^iyself.' 

Now  '  Think  we  to  ourselves,'  can  any  thing  show  the 
frivolous,  not  to  say  depraved  taste  of  the  times  so  much 
as  this  kind  of  writing  ?  Our  serio-ludicro  clerico  friendj 
whose  book  is  before  us,  has  happily  availed  himself  of 
this  species  of  taste,  and  by  stringing  together  some  very 
common-place  observations,  and  tacking  a  '  thinks  I  (o 
viyself  to  tlie  tail  of  every  sentence,  aptly  or  inaptly, 
rings  and  hackneys  it  in  your  ears,  and  modestly  tellsj 
and  as  modestly  expects  you  to  pronounce  it  wit ;  and 
perhaps  his  modesty  is  such  that  he  will  be  surprized  if 
you  do  not  think  it  sense  into  the  bargain.  '  But  think  we 
to  ourselves,'  this  is  expecting  a  little  too  much. 

The  hero  of  this  tale  is  represented  as  the  only  son  of 
a  mighty  worthy  couple,  who  conform  to  all  the  common 
formalities  of  society :,  receive  and  return  visits ;  quote 
the  Scripture ;  and  keep  the  fourth  commandment  with 
all  possible  strictness,  &c.  &c.  This  son  is  more  taciturn 
than  loquacious;  he  sits  quiet  and  makes  observations^ 
and  keeps  his  remarks  to  himself,  which  always  begin  or 
end  with  '  Thinks- 1- to-my self ;'  and  upon  this  poor  tat- 
tered rag  of  a  phrase,  all  the  merit,  the  spirit,  and  the  wit 
of  the  book  are  hung^  if  merit,  and  spirit)  and  wit  they 
can  be  called 4 

As  a  specimen  of  this  wit,  we  will  give  the  following : 
our  hero  is  sitting  w  ith  his  mother,  when  a  lady,  her 
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daui^htcrs,  a  troublesome  child,  and  two  pug  dogs^  pay 
them  a  morning:  visit.  The  lady's  name  is  Fido^et,  and 
she  proposes  this  little  rhild  of  four  years  old  should  let 
Mrs.  Dermout,  our  hero's  mother,  hear  how  well  he  can 
spout. 

*  'lyiinks-I-to-mi/self,  in  some  confusion,  spout  what?  where? 
how  ?  I  soon  found,  however,  that  it  only  meant,  that  he  should 
entertain  us  with  a  specimen  of  his  premature  memory,  and 
oratorical  talents,  by  speaking  a  spetrh.' 

Now,  '  thir?!:  tcr  to  ottrsehes^*  what  else  should  it  be  ? 
What  dirti/  ideas  cduld  Mr.  Clerico-Comico  have  in  his 
head  that  he  should  be  confused  at  ?  The  young;  gentle- 
man's first  attempt,  we  are  told,  was  upon  Pope's  Uni- 
'versnl  Prayer ;  and  tliat  he  pronounced  the  fourth  line  all 
together  in  one  w  ord  in  the  following  manner  :  * 

*  Father  of  all,  in  every  age. 

In  every  clime  ador'd  ; 
By  saint,  by  savaue,  and  by  sage, 
JovaJovaLord !' 

*  JovaJovaLord  !  This  was  the  word,  and  the  only  word  that 
could  be  got  out  of  his  mouth,  and  thinks-I-to-mysLlJ  it  would 
be  well  if  no  greater  blunders  had  ever  been  committed  with 
regard  to  that  insidious  line.' 

Think  we  to  ourselves  why  *  insidious ,  friend  Clerico- 
Comico } 

*  However,  in  consequence  of  this  invincible  misnomer,  th^ 
Universal  Prayer  was  laid  by,  and  other  pieces  successively  pro> 
posed  till  it  was,  at  length,  determined  that  what  he  shont  most 
iriy  was  King  Lear.'s  address  to  the  Tempest,  and  this  was  ac- 
cordingly fixed  upon  as  his  chef  d'ocuvre  in  the  art  of  oratory. 
Some  preliminaries,  however,  in  this  instance  appeared  to  be 
necessary.  It  was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  young  Master 
could  address  a  storm  without  some  sort  of  aymptmns  at  least* 
of  a  real  storm.  It  was  agreed  upon,  therefore,  that  he  should 
hot  commence  his  speech  till  he  heard  a  rumbling  noise  pror 
ceed  from  the  company  present,  and  we  were  all  desired  to 
bear  our  part  in  this  fictitious  thunder;  how  we  all  thundered 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  so  it  was,  that  in  due  time,  by  the 
aid  of  such  noises  as  we  could  severally  and  Jointly  contribute, 
tht*  storm  began  n»ost  nobly,  when  the  >oung  orator  stepping 
forward,  his  eyes  and  right  hand  raised,  and  his  right  foot  pro- 
truded secundum  arttm,  he  thus  began : 

"  Blow  w inds  and  cack  your  cheeks !"— 
"  Cratk  your  cheeks,"  my  love,  says   his   sister,  in   great 
haste   and  agitation ;  "  what  can   you   mean  h/^^  cack  your 
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cheeks  V  "  what's  that  pray  V  "  Aye,  what  is  tliat,"  says 
Mrs.  Fidget;  *'  but  I  believe,  Ma'am,"  adds  she,  turning  to  my 
mother,  "I  must  make  his  excuses  for  him;  you  must  know, 
he  cannot  be  brought  yet  to  pronounce  an  R,  do  all  we  can,  so 
that  he  always  leaves  it  quite  out,  as  in  the  case  of  cack  for 
crack." 

Think  z£€  to  oursehes  tliis  is  as  vulgar  low  stuff,  as  any 
body  would  wish  to  hear  or  to  read :  and  we  could  not 
help  tliinkin^  the  author  a  very  underbred  nasty  fellow. 
The  rest  ot  this  scene  is  however  in  a  much  better  style, 
and  shows  in  rather  a  lively  manner  the  absurdity  of  fond 
parents  in  making  their  children  appear  fools. 

Our  author  is  very  severe  on  the  mode  in  which  the 
civilities  of  social  life  are  carried  on ;  as,  for  instance,  he 
deprecates  all  morning  visitings  and  polite  acts  of  neigh- 
bourhood; because  in  his  wisdom  he  has  found  out  that 
when  a  lady  addresses  you  in  the  usual  phrase  of,  '  she 
hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  visit  from  you,* 
she  was  at  the  same  time  wishing  you  an  hundred  miles 
off. 

*  I  soon  found  that  j>eople  were  troublesome  to  each  other 
by  settled  compact,  treaty  and  agreement,  not  signed,  sealed 
and  delivered  indeed  in  any  form,  but  concluded  to  be  so,  and 
therefore  never  to  be  violated.  I  soon  found  that  none  were 
duped,  none  really  taken  in,  none  really  deceived  : — that  *'  I 
am  extremely  hap])y  to  see  you,"  meant  no  more  in  reality  than, 
"  that  I  am  come  because  I  could  not  help  it,"  and  that  "  pray 
Btay  longer,"  implied  little  else  than  *'  I  wish  you  were  gone," 
or  some  such  elegant  valediction.  Still  I  could  not  break  my- 
self of  my  soliloquies;  they  wore  for  ever  recurring:  in  the 
menn  time,  I  tried  to  l)e  as  civil  and  decent  as  I  could  in  my 
reflections;  fhink's  I  fo  mi/scIf,  that's  a //e/  never  once  passed 
the  threshold  of  my  thoughts ;  but  when  any  thing  very  con- 
trary to  the  truth  seemed  to  strike  me,  especially  where  ladies 
were  concerned,  the  utmost  asperity  of  thought  indulged,  was 
no  greater  than,  think's  I  to  mysdjy  that's  a  bounce ;  or  a  Jib; 
or  a  hum ;  and  so  on." 

We  know  not  on  what  reasonable  grbund  our  serio- 
comico-clerico  fiiend  should  object  to  those  acts  of  social 
courtesy  which  certainly  tend  to  produce  that  refinement 
of  manners  and  urbanity  of  behaviour,  which  make  all 
the  difference  between  a  well  bred  man  and  a  savage,  and, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  render  individuals  amiable,  life 
pleasurable,  and  company  elegant.  If  we  are  for  ever  to 
look  surly,  and  perpetually  to  suspect  the  sincerity  which 
prompts  t{if  common  politeness  which  we  experience  in 
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our  every  day  society,  and  receive  with  sullen  reserve 
and  rudeness,  the  natural  and  innocent  common -place 
diction  of  «;ood  breeding,  to  what  a  state  of  uncoutii  bar- 
barism is  the  community  likely  to  be  reduced?  We  should 
be  as  ho^:gish  or  as  flippant  in  our  remarks  as  '  Thinks  I 
to  mr/self  too  often  appears. 

Independently  of  all  the  above  nonsense  and  cant  about 
truth,  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  lively  account  our 
comico  friend  ffivas  of  a  fashionably  educated  lady ;  a 
Miss  Twist,  an  heiress  to  a  fine  estate,  which  joiris  that 
of  Mr.  Dermont,  who  is  heir  to  a  title.  The  fether  of 
Miss  Twist,  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  the  tobacco 
trade,  takes  every  opportunity  (as  well  as  the  rest  of  her 
family)  fjf  hinting  in  pretty  plain  terms  that  a  match  be- 
tween Miss,  and  our  '  Thinks  I  to  mi/self^  would  be  vastly 
desirable  ;  but  *  Thinks  I  to  mi/seW  prefers  the  parson's, 
daug^hter ;  and  the  difference  of  these  youngs  ladies*  cha 
racters  is  the  best  part  of  the  present  composition. 

Miss  Tw  ist  is  represented  as  extremeli/  accomplished. 
She  has  had  all  sorts  of  masters.  Music,  dancing-,  paint- 
ing-, were  thought  but  trivial  acquirements.  She  had  at- 
tended all  the  fashionable  lectures ;  and,  of  course,  had 
the  credit  of  understanding  chemistry,  geology,  philology, 
and  as  many  other  '  ologies'  as  would  turn  any  young 
Miss's  brain.  She  is  represented  as  proud,  and  not  the  best 
temper  in  the  wovld.  Indeed  she  appears  to  be  a  j)ert 
minx,  and  a  vulgar  upstart.  Miss  Lmily  TVIandeville, 
the  parson's  daughter,  is  of  course  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  learned  Miss  Twist. 

We  must  pass  over  all  the  love  symptoms  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Dermont,  which  are  carried  to  a  most  tedious  length, 
and  who  whimsically  enough  consults  a  physical  book  to 
find  out  the  reason  of  the  violent  humping  of  his  heart, 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  parson's  daughter.  Her6 
we  haVe  as  complete  a  jargon  of  nonsense  administered 
to  us  on  ipecacuanha,  asafcctida,  Glauber^ s  salt,  Socotrinc 
aloes,  jalap^  and  senna,  as  any  Grub-Street  quill  driver 
ever  succeeded  in  putting  on  paper,  with  as  many  repe- 
titions of  '  Thinks  I  To  Myself'  as  the  author  judged 
proper  by  way  of  making  it  wittiy. 

1  he  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  account  of  a 
ball  given  by  Mn  and  Mrs.  Dermont,  in  which  Miss  Twist 
is  brought  forward  and  made  to  appear,  as  many  an 
underbred,  but  rich  and  showy  Miss  often  does,  who  ex- 
poses herself  in  her  foolish  competition  for  precedency. 
CfiiT.  Rev.  Vol  2^,  Decemhcr,  1811.  C  c 
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*  Some  preparations  now  ^^aii  to  be  nia^e  for  beginning  Ihe 
b-ill,  and  I  felt  quite  stlie  ihat  1  should  be  too  late  to  accom- 
plish my  elid,  ^  heil  as  good  lUck  would  have  it,  Mr.  Mandeville 
toade  a  bold  pusli  to  get  at  them,  and  I  followed  close  in  the 
tear: — the  point  now  seemed  to  ttte  to  be  accomplished  : — I 
had  got  close  to  Emily,  and  wa.^;jtist  in  the  act  of  stooping  tv 
dsft  her  to  be  m/  pnriniT,  (for  hutilaii  threadpapers  you  khow 
are  generally  pretty  tall)  when  I  received  such  a  horrible  pinch 
just  6n  tile  tender  part  above  the  elbow  of  my  right  arm,  that 
I  had  liked  to  have  screamed  aloud  :  Thinks-I-to-mi/self,  spring- 
guns  ahd  steel-trapSi  ai  sure  as  I  am  born  ! ! — It  was  my  father 
in  feet)  who  ieaning  over  two  benches,  said  in  great  haste, 
**  Bob,  come  here,  I  have  engaged  you  to  Miss  Twist: — being 
too  confused  to  lliiiik  or  say  any  thing  to  myself,  as  customary, 
I  mechanically  answered,  "  I'll  come  directly.  Sir,'*  possibly, 
with  an  appearance  of  joy  rather  than  sorrow,  for  tliese  con- 
tradictious were  amoijg  the  si/mpfo77hs  of  my  complaint: — I  was 
just  going  to  say  Emily  "  pray  dance  with  me  the  two  next 
dances,"  but  alas !  at  that  instant,  a  tall  dashing  young  man 
came  up  to  her,  and  asked  fier  to  dance^  aXidshe  assented^  as  I 
fancied^  with  pecnliar  sathfadiOn, 

*  I  now  had  to  find  my  father  J\nd  Miss  Twist,  which  I  was 
hot  long  in  doing : — the  music  hud  began  to  play,  and  all  was 
trt  a  complete  bustle.  I  found  Miss  Twist  standmg  before  Mrs. 
Twist,  i^'ho  seemed  to  be  looping  up  her  gown,  and  making 
other  preparations  for  dancing: — 1  went  to  her,  putting  on 
my  gloves.  **  Miss  Twist,"  says  I,  *'  I  believe  I  am  to  have 
the  honour  of  dancing  with  you  •" — slie  bobbed  something  at 
me,  which  1  suppose  she  calle<l  a  curtsey,  and  was  soon  ready 
to  be  led  into  the  ranks ; — but  her  fresh  difHculties  again 
rnsued : — my  mother  had  carefully  invited  all  that  she  had  met 
at  Nicotium  Castle,  but  being  much  better  known  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood,  ami  willing  that  none  should  be  excluded,  htr  in- 
vitations had  extended  upwards  and  downwards  to  many  more  : 
— at  the  lower  extremity,  besides  the  Mandevilles,  there  was 
another  Clergyman's  family,  three  young  ladies  who  lived  with 
an  old  aunt,  just  by,  that  never  went  out,  and  poor  Miss  Creep- 
mouse,  who  also  seldom  got  such  a  holiday  : — there  were  some 
yoiing  men,  whose  parents  were  Worthy,  but  not  over  genteel, 
acd  a  few  otficers  from  the  barracks,  particularly  and  respect- 
ably recoramendfd  to  their  notice; — (Mrsi,  Twist  had  invited 
them  all  indiscriminately); — at  the  upper,  extremity,  there  were 
the  additions  of  Lord  and  Lady  Charleville,  the  t^vo  Mis3 
Charlevilles,  a  niece  of  Lord  Clrarleville's  and  his  eldest  son,- 
ti  Lieutenant  in  the  Guards ; — there  were  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Lydiard,  their  three  daughters,  and  two  sons ; — there  were 
besides,  a  Mr.  Went\vorth,  and  Lady  Maria  Wentworth,  the 
sister  of  a  Scotch   Marquis,  and  tlieir   daughter,   Miss  Went- 
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worUi.     Lor<l  Charleville  had  thought  it  proper  to  engage  my 
sister  and  led  her  to  tlie  top  of  the  rooai. 

poor  M isi>  Twist  having  be^n  her  own  ball,  very  roucti 
vitfhed  I  believe,  to  begin  our's  too; — she  sidled  up  close 
to  my  sister,  and  seemed  evidently  to  wish  to  stand  at  least 
jiext  to  her  : — the  order  of  precedency,  I  believe,  had  never 
yet  been  duly  studied  at  Nicotium  castle: — 1  began  to  be 
frightened,  because  at  one  ti<ue  the  Miss  CharleviUes,  who  were 
not  what  I  call  Ai^A-bred,  but  thorough-bred,  seemed  dis- 
posed to  overlook  her  attempt  to  get  above  them,  and  to  give 
way  to  her,  which  would  have  made  her  so  conspicuously 
wrong,  that  I  should  have  been  qnite  distressed;  my  sistef 
managed  to  prevent  it  by  gently  retaining  the  Miss  CharleviUes 
to  her,  we  were  obliged  to  ca>it  down  two  couple; — tliat 
brought  us  to  the  Miss  Lydiards : — they  were  by  no  means 
so  well  inclined  to  part  with  their  places ; — they  well  knew 
that  they  must  come  next  to  the  Honourables: — as  they  hung 
together  we  were  here  obliged  to  cast  down  three  couple  more : 
— and  then  came  another  hitch,  for  tiiere  stood  Miss  VVentr 
worth,  but  the  youngest  Miss  Lydiard,  grasped  so  fast  hold  of 
her  hand,  just  at  the  moment  Miss  Twist  made  her  last  eftort 
to  insert  herself  among  the  grandees,  that  we  were  compelled 
to  cast  off  one  more  couple,  and  did  not  therefore  fairly  get 
a  place  till  we  were  the  eighth  couple  from   the  top. 

As  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  pace  with  her  on  tiie 
gentleman's  side  of  the  party,  I  at  length  got  my  proper  sta- 
tion opposite  to  her;  Thinks-I to-my-self, — inortijled !  as  it 
manifestly  proceeded  from  ignorance,  J  felt  sorry  for  lier, 
though  it  was  well  for  her  to  gain  such  experience  any  how : 
Mrs.  Twist  feeling  if  possible  more  for  her  than  she  lelt  for 
herself,  came  up  to  her,  and  I  overheard  her  wliisper,-  "  they 
arc  the  Honourable  Miss  Cliarlevilles,  and  Sir  Henry's  daugh- 
ters, you  know,"  and  so  on — which  I  apprehend,  gave  her 
some  comfort  and  consolation ;  how  much  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say. 

*  The  ball  had  now  actually  began.  I  ventured  to  cast  my 
eyes  frequently  doyvn  towards  where  the  Miss  Mandevilles 
stood,  and  every  time  it  struck  me,  that  Emily  seemed  parti- 
cularly happy  with  her  partner ; — how  much  I  wished  het  to 
be  walking  in  the  garden  at  the  Vicarage  !  Tliinks-I-to-myself^ 
I'll  never  go  there  again:— as  we  drew  near  to  the  top,  it 
struck  me  that  whenever  we  set  off,  we  should  make  a  rattling 
like  that  of  a  team  of  horses  with  their  loose  harness  returning 
from  plough  ;  for  Miss  Twist  had  on  her  neck  such  a  profu- 
sion of  pendent  ornaments,  that  it  looked  as  if  in  dressing  she 
had  taken  no  other  care  to  but  avoid  leaving  one  trinket  be- 
hind ;— she  had  on  first,  an  exceeding  handsome  pearl  neck- 
lace; then,  suspended  to  one  gold  chain,  a  locket,  richly  set  in 
^i^m9Qd^>  in  whicii  appeared  to  be  twiste^J  an^  entwined,  the 
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tespective  ringlets  of  lier  honoured  parents;  tUen  suspended 
to  another  gold  chain,  an  agate  fessence  bottle  set  in  gold, 
filled  with  otto  of  roses  ; — and  besides  that,  though  she  was 
about  as  near  sighted  as  a  lynx,  suspended  on  a  third  gold 
chain  an  eye-glass,  surrounded  with  large  pearls ; — how  all 
these  things  were  to  be  safely  conveyed  to  the  end  of  thirty 
or  forty  couple,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  mystery,  and  as  it 
happened  I  was  right,  for  we  had  scarcely  got  down  three 
couple,  before  the  gold  mounted  essence  bottle  fell  foul  of  the 
pearl  eye-glass  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces  ; — the  glass  itself  was 
of  course  no  loss,  and  as  it:  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  com- 
pany to  the  splendour  of  the  setting,  it  had  a  most  desirable 
effect :  Thinks- I-fo-nu/se(fy  that  will  be  mended  before  the  next 
ball,  and  perhaps  the  essence  bottle  will  be  left  to  dangle  just  as 
near  to  it  as  ever.' 

As  soon  as  this  little  interruption  was  settled  which  brought 
up  Mrs.  Twist,  and  seemed  to  interest  her  exceedingly,  we 
went  on,  turning  and  twisting,  generally  so  separated  from  each 
other,  that  I  had  little  occasion  to  talk  to  her,  (and  I  was 
heartily  glad  of  it): — when  we  got  to  Miss  Mandeville  and  her 
dashing  partner,  I  had  to  set  coiners  with  her,  and  turn  her ;  I 
had  determined  to  give  her  a  little  gentle  rebuke  for  her  indif- 
ference, but  when  1  touched  her  hand,  my  tongue  cleaved  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth  and  I  could  not  utter  a  word  : — I  had 
the  resolution,  however,  to  swing  her  off,  with  a  remarkable 
air  of  unconccru,  and  1  flattered  myself  that  she  seemed 
hurt;  T/iinks-I-io-myself, — nffronted !  when  we  had  really  got 
to  the  bottom,  Miss  Twist  fanned  herself,  and  breathed  hard: 
I  said,  **  it  is  very  hot,  but  it  was  a  pretty  dance;" — **  too  crowd- 
ed ;" — and  a  number  of  other  common-place  ball  remarks, 
which  did  very  well,  and  were  quite  enough,  I  have  a  notion 
to  satisfy  her  that  I  was  in  love  with  her: — we  danced  down 
the  second  dance  together,  and  then  she  bobbed  a  curtsey,  and 
I  bobbed  a  bow,  like  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  Dog,  and  it 
was  all  very  well  settled.' 

Mr.  Dermont  is  next  to  be  sent  to  a  Scotch  university. 
He  accordingly  sets  off  with  his  tutor  for  Edinburgh ; 
but  why  our  serio-comico-clerico  friend  should  think  it 
necessary  to  g;ive  us  cliapter  and  verse  of  every  country 
town  through  which  he  passed  to  and  from  the  land  of 
cakes,  we  cannot  co!n])rehend  ;  except  that  it  was  an  easy 
and  expeditious  way  of  making-  a  book.  Why  else  should 
he  have  thoug;ht  it  necessary  to  tell  us  that  the  China  of 
Derhi/  was  made  of  earth ;  and  that  the  cutlery  goods  of 
ISheflieid  afforded  his  tutor  an  opportunity  of  giving  him 
a  *  general  idea  of  the  classitication  of  minerals,'  &c.  &c.  ? 
Next  follows  a  long  prosing  about  what  every  one  may 
pick  out  of  Brookes's   Gazetteer  or  the   Encyclopedia^ 
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*  Think  we  to  ourselves,'  how  very  kind  it  ih  in  Mr. 
"  Thipks-I-to-M)'8eHV  to  iuform  us  that  lie  visited  Studley, 
llaclvtall.  and  Fountain's  Abbey ;  that  he  went  in  a  boat 
on  Ktswick  Lcde  (what  else  was  the  lout  to  go  on  the 
hike  u»  h  and  let  oil*  a  cannon  to  hear  the  reverberation, 
^'c.  Sec,  I  At  the  end  of  above  twenty  pag;es  of  this  kind 
of  edificaiion  we  are  broii^j^ht  to  Durham,  and  as  it  may 
amuse  our  readers,  we  \viili»'ive  them  the  following  spe- 
cimen of  the  felicity  with  which  our  friend  comico-clerico 
can  fluunner  a  bishop ;  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  broad 
hint  to  promote  his  own  interest. 

'  We  stopped  a  whole  day  at  Durham.  I  believe  Mr.  Har- 
grave  wished  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  that  great 
prize  in  the  ecclesiastical  lottery ;  not  with  any  expectation 
of  it,  for  though  no  man  could  be  iiwre  worthy  of  it,  yet 
undoubtedly  no  man  could  be  less  covetous  or  ambitious, 
but  by  way  of  seeing  what  he  might  have  attained  to  in  his 
jirofession  had  he  been  Itss  worthy  or  more  covttous  or  more 
ambitious.  Nota  bene,  liowever,  that  just  as  1  am  writing  this, 
that  see  happens  to  be  iu  the  hands  of  a  rnost  munificent 
Prelate,  and  I  wish  it  may  never  be  in  woi'se  hands  for.  Thinks- 
J-to-mifscIf, 

'  He  that  does  good  with  his  money  and. pelf. 
Is  a  help  to  his  neighbour  as  well  as  himself." . 

The  first  volume  closes  with  Mr.  Twist's  giving  an  ac" 
count  of  a  boxing  match,  the  merit  of  which  lies  in  the 
Jaithful  minuteness  with  which  it  is  copied  from  the  daily 
prints.  We  have  besides  a  dissertation  on  suicide,  to 
which  is  added  a  poem  in  defence  of  it,  with  a  very  good 
answer.  The  second  volume  .commences  with  the  little 
difficulties  which  Mr.  Dermont  experienced  in  managing 
his  love  at^air  with  Miss  Mandeville,  and  checking  the 
presumption  of  Miss  Twist,  who  had  laid  still  closer  siege 
tor  the  possession  of  his  person  on  hearing  that  his  father 
had,  from  the  death  of  a  relation,  become  my  Lord  Kil^ 
fi-arnock.  Amongst  the  passages  which  are  introduced 
from  Scripture  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  the  following : 

•ThcMise  King  of  Judah  saitli,  a  sore  cvif  which  I  have 
ftcen  under  the  sun,  nameh/,  riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof  to 
their  hurt;'  '  the  race  is  not  always  io  the  swift;'  and*  there  ii 
a  time  to  get,  ajid  a  time  to  lose.' 

Mr.  Dermont  at  length  marries  the  parson's  daughter^ 
and  gets  into  parliament.  This  gives  friend  Comico  a 
fine  opportunity  for  a  slap  at  the  whip  club,  and  what  he 
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tel'his  tlie  odd  jfriends  of  liberty,  who  ride  in  triumphal 
cars  and  speechify  in  taverns  and  on  coach  boxes.  Thert 
foUbws  an  account  of  friend  Clerico's  politics,  which  is  in 
the  same  style,  as  the  philipics  which  we  sometimes  read 
in  the  papers,  from  the  pens  of  some  hireling  who  wishes 
to  make  the  people  believe  that  oppression,  taxes,  and 
the  high  price  of  provisions  are  no  bad  things ;  and  that, 
«o  far  from  being  dissatisfied  with  half-starved  stomachs, 
they  ought  to  down  on  their  knees  to  the  ministers,  and 
i^turn  thanks  for  what  they  can  get.  Then  comes  a  lortg 
harangue  upon  London  hours,  London  manners,  London 
customs,  and  London  atmosphere,  all  which  Clerico  has 
done  his  best  to  condemn  in  as  witty  terms  as  possible ; 
and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  put  all  those  parts,  that 
lie  would  wish  to  be  thought  wit  in  italics,  so  that  a  Imbe 
may  understand  them.  Then  we  have  remarks  on  the 
diffei'ence  there  is  in  servants,  a  comparison  of  what  they 
used  to  be  \\  ith  what  they  are  at  the  present  day^  with 
a  convenient  (Quotation  fi-om  Seneca,  which  helps  most 
charmingly  to  eke  out  a  few  pages  to\vards  making  the 
book.  Nor  h  this  sufficient ;  for,  before  the  conclusion 
of  vol.  2.  we  have  a  proper  and  circumstantial  receipt 
for  bringing  up  a  young  infant.  Indeed,  '  think  we  to 
ourselves,'  our  friend  Sorio-Comico-Clerico  has  on  this 
topic  shone  most  brilliantly.  He  is  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  nursery :  and  can  tell  you  how  the  old  nurses  stuff 
the  poor  babies  with  boats  full  of  pap  as  thick  as  irtua', 
how  the  wind  gets  into  their  stomachs,  and  how,  to  pre- 
vent their  crying,  the  best  nostrum,  and  most  effectual 
cure  is  a  bit  of  a  young  sucking  pig ! !  Indeed,  we  never 
in  our  lives,  met  with  a  man  who  had  not  spent  half  a 
century  in  the  practice  of  widwifery,  so  au  fait  and  so 
jserfectly  at  home  in  his  directions  upon  tlie  feeding  and 
Management  of  babies.  No  grey-headed  nurse  in  the 
metropolis  can  bent  him  ih  this  respect ;  for  here  he  is; 
as  complete  an  old  woman  as  we  have  met  with  on  a 
summer's  day.  But  think  zee  to  ourselves ^  all  this  intelli- 
gence about  squalling  babies,  which  is  given  us  wrth  so 
inuch  charity,  appears  very  like  a  little  pilfering  from 
Buchan's  domestic  Medicine,  and  so  by  a  sleight  of  hand 
trick  found  admittance  into  2  kinks- t-to-mi/ self  just  by 
way  of  a  gcod  tiling  to  inake  out.  What  a  cunning  little 
Isaac  is  Comico-Clerico  !  But,  we  must  keep  pushing  on, 
or  we  shall  never  get  to  an  end. 

Well,  then,  gentle  reader,   after  telling  us  how  much, 
respect  he  feels  for  the  honoi^  an4  credit  of  the  Estiihlishrd 
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Church ;  »jam)  Uwt  he  is  ph'dged  to  no  mob ;  he  says, 
Hhenever  *  /  have  had  occajjioi)  to  approach  the  person  of 
my  sover€M«2^!i,  Jie  couU  uoi  have  had  nea^r  Ji|in  a  moi^ 
attached  fritMid,  a  more  devoted  servant,  or  a  more  loyal 
subject.'  Tlunk  we  to  ourselves  liow  very  happy  wr 
most  «fraci(Mis  sovereign  would  be  at  comio^g  to  liiis  imt 
porturit  piece  of  information  I  He  contini|es  in  the  fol* 
lowing  sublime  strain  :' Heaven  bless  him  i  may  he  Uye 
loti^,  iind  may  he  be  happy,  here  ajid  ];exe^fl,er ! ! ! '•!  1' 
The  Prince  Regent  comes  iii  jtor  a  J)le3>5ii^g  tqo^  bnt  as  piii^ 
of  Serio-Comico-Clericg's  tmrse^,  wJio  jire  so  foncj  of 
over-feeding  little  b^J^ies,  >vould  say,  it;s  but  a  lick  andq 
promise.  Ilowever  we  J^tve  uo  doubt  but  our  CieHco 
friejid,  who  seems  so  well  to  know  on  \vhich  side  his  brea^ 
is  buttered,  wilj  hereafter  dish  up  a  me^s  of  flummery^ 
for  his  royal  highness.  Out  of  pure  friendsiiip,  however^ 
we  request  him  not  to  make  it  too  luscious  ;  for,  think  we 
to  ourselves,  it  wiU  not  he  swallowed  wiih  the  ease  -GieiieO 
would  wish. 

On  the  whole  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  wofk-of  tMs 
kind  which  treats  on  such  a  variety  of  subjects.  We 
have  some  character  in  the  Twist  family ;  and  on  that  the 
merit  of  the  work  principally  depttids.  We  have  then  plenty 
of  religion;  with  as  much  hypocritical  cant,  as  wxiuld 
choke  a  dog — lines  on  suicide,  lines  on  the  death  of  p. 
good  wife,  a  sonnet,  symptoms  how  folks  may  know  Avheji 
they  fall  in  love,  how  you  may  travel  into  l^JcoUand,  and 
what  sights  you  may  see  on  the  road,  with  a  long  ha- 
rangue on  unwoi^thy  servants,  quotations  from  Scripture, 
the  sporting  calendar,  and  the  book  of  God,  pugilistic 
combats,  slaps  and  sneers  on  political  characters,  a  deal 
about  parliame^it,  and  pai:lianient-men,  the  bad  hours  of 
the  metropolis,  ai)d  aj-^ceipt  for  nursing  and  feeding  little 
babies:  not  torgetting  tlie  recipe  for  buttering  a  bishop, 
and  adoi'ing  a  vir^upus  sovereign,  &c.  <&:c.  Now  thi>i^ 
we  to  ourselves^  if  this  be  ^lot  variety,  pray  tell  us  what 
is? 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  thijs  compositiQn  without  ad- 
ding  the  following  additional  proofs  of  flippant  vulcarity 
and  sheer  nonsense,  which  '  Thinks-1-to-myself  has 
given  for  wit.  The  hero  is  walking  with  his  father,  wlien 
they  come  to  a  stile,  which  divictes  tlie  estates  of  Mi\ 
Twist  and  Mr.  Dermont;  and  as  the  father  is  endeavour- 
ing to  impress  on  his  son's  mind  what  a  good  thing  Jt 
would  be,  by  his  marrying  Miss  Twi^t,  to  join  the  estates 
together,  he  exeuiplij&es  j^is  arg^umcuts  b^'  the  Iblluwiiig  ; 
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^  He  turned  his  leg  over  the  stile,  and  there  he  sat, 
Thinks-I-to-myself,  we'll  ride  a  cock-horse,  to  Banbury? 
Cross/     What  excellent  wit !  and  again ; 

'  Says  my  father,  slapping  his  left  thigh,  ^'  this  leg  Bob,  is  in 
Grumble  thorpe  domains."  fhijiks-I-to-mi/self,  he  is  going 
mad  !  then  slapping  his  right  thigh,  •*  in  what  domain  is  thi$ 
leg.  Bob.     Thinks-I-to-myself,  he  foams  at  the  mouth  !' 

Can  any  thing  exceed  this  impertinence  ?  But  Mr.  Robert 
Dermont  is  for  from  a  genyeman;  he  is  an  underbred 
lout;  or  he  would  not  have  made  so  great  a  mistake  as  to 
suppose  that  he  was  saying  a  good  thing  when  he  informs 
us  that  Mrs.  Fidget  died  of  a  cancer  on  her  tongue  because 
she  was  a  great  talker.  It  is  an  aflront  to  the  under^ 
standing  to  palm  such  puerile  and  contemptible  stuff  bii 
the  public. 


Art.  VI. — Three  Plaj/s^  zcith  a  Preface^  including  dra^ 
malic  Observations  of  the  late  Lieutenant-general  Bur- 
gQijne,  Bij  William  Haijhi/^  Esq.  Chichester,  1811, 
for  Cadell.     London,  8vo.  pp.  298. 

IN  a  preface  of  some  length,  Mr.  Hayley  gives  us  a 
history  of  the  following  dramas.  He  places  himself  as  a 
beacon  on  tlie  hill,  to  warn  off  those  young  men,  who  with 
a  taste  for  poetry,  conceive  their  talents  adapted  to  dra- 
matic composition,  and  who  cherishing  no  small  hopes 
of  literary  fame  from  this  source,  but  deceived  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  coast,  near  to  which  they  steer,  fall  upon 
tlie  same  rocks,  which  have,  it  seems,  impeded  the  dramatic 
career  of  the  present  author.  '  Eudora,'  the  first  of  these 
three  plays,  was  the  eldest  of  Mr.  Hayley's  dramatic 
children.  This  play,  under  the  name  of  the  '  afflicted 
father,'  was  offered  to  Garrick  in  1770,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  mutual  friend.  The  name  of  the  author  was 
to  remain  concealed  trom  the  manager,  in  case  the  latter 
did  not  agree  to  represent  the  piece.  Garrick,  after  a  pe- 
rusal of  the  play,  so  highly  extolled  it,  that  the  author 
was  drawn  forth  from  his  concealment,  in  the  confident 
expectation  that  his  play  would  be  brought  forward  on  the 
stage.  At  a  second  interview  the  manager,  although 
still  not  deficient  in  panegyric,  and  without  any  peremp- 
tory refusal  to  represent  what  he  had  praised  so  highly, 
at  the  same  time  evinced  so  evident  an  indisposition  to 
redeem  the  pledge  he  had  given,  that  the  author  imme* 
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diately  withdrew  his  play.  Mr.  H.  Was  much  disap- 
pointed; nor,  indeed,  from  this  statement  of  the  case,  does 
Gan-ick  seem  to  have  acted  in  an  ingenuous  manner. 
After  this  the  tra"edy  remained  on  the  shelf  for  some 
years,  when  Mr.  fl.  was  tempted  to  revise  it,  to  change 
the  scene  from  Spain  to  Sicily,  and  to  rename  it  from,  the 
heroine  of  the  piece  ^  Eudora.'  In  this  state  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  critical  inspection  of  General  Burgoyne, 
who  transmitted  some  sheets  of  observations  to  the  au- 
thor, in  whicli  he  suggested  some  improvements.  Mr. 
H.  availed  himself  of  some  of  these  hints,  and  '  Eudoi-a* 
in  her  improved  state  was  accej)ted  by  Mr.  Harris  of 
Covcnt-G^rden  Theatre  in  1790  ;  it  was  accordingly  repre* 
sented,  but  did  not  succeed ;  the  disapprobation  was  not 
general,  but  sufficient  to  induce  the  author  to  recal  his 
play.  Thi^  preface  is  written  in  a  weak  and  querulous 
'sm6^''and  we  should  have  imagined  that  the  evident 
complacency,  with  which  Mr.  Hayley  regards  these  dra- 
matic children,  would  have  atoned  for  the  disappoint- 
ment, which  he  has  felt  from  the  decision  of  public  taste, 
as  expressed  in  a  London  theatre.  The  real  purpose  of 
the  publication  of  these  three  plays  at  the  present  time, 
is  unfolded  to  us  in  the  following  sentence :        ^ 

*  Whether  a  writer  of  tragedy  is  naturally  more  sanguine  in 
his  hopes  of  applause  than  other  poets,  or  whether  my  vanity 
is  more  presumptuous  than  that  of  the  poetical  fraternity  in 
geneva!,  1  will  frankly  confess  that  I  feel  an  enlivening,  though 
possibly  an  illusive  persuasion,  that  when  this  selection  of 
dramas "  is  printed,  some  adventurous  manager  may  be  inclined 
to  give  a  fair  trial  to  one  or  two  of  them  on  the  stage :  and 
scenes,  that  have  excited  cordial  approbation  from  such  judges 
of  literature  as  Burgoyne  and  Gibbon,  may  yet  be  rescued 
from  oblivion  by  the  generous  plaudits  of  an  English  theatre, 
patronizing  characters  and  sentiments  not  ill-suited,  I  trust,  to 
ihe  meridian  ot  England.' 

As  the  fable  of  '  Eudora,'  combines  the  requisites  of  a 
tragic  tale  in  a  degree  superior  to  the  '  Viceroy,'  or  '  the 
Heroine  of  Cambria/  we  transfer  it  to  our  pages. 

'Vhe  King  of  Sicily,  and  Verino,  an  old  general,  have 
each  an  only  son,  who  were  comrades  in  arms,  and  had 
lately  l)een  companions  in  victory.  Majone,  the  prime 
minister,  Uberto  a  priest,  and  Sicardi,  a  fellow  in  their 
service,  contrive  the  murder  of  the  young  prince  on  his 
return  from  his  successes,  and  this  crime  is  so  contrived 
as  to  throw  a  strong  suspicion  of  guilt  on  Raymond  the 
companion  of  tlie  prince.     The  object  to  be  attained  by 
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tMs  crime  is,  the  eventual  succession  to  the  crown,  on 
the  old  king's  death;  for  which  purpose  the  death  of 
Raymond  also  seems  requisite,  as  the  popular  choice 
would  otherwise  have  probably  fallen  on  him,  on  a  fail- 
ure in  tlie  royal  line.  The  king  and  Verino  were  mu- 
tually congratulating  each  other  on  the  prowess  of  their 
sons,  when  news  arrives  of  the  imminent  danger  of  th^ 
prince's  life;  anothei'  messenger  shortly  succeeds  with 
the  account  of  his  death,  apparently  by  poison,  at  a 
castle,  where  Raymond  Mas  his  host  The  minister  and 
his  creatures  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  king, 
contrive  by  a  weight  of  circumstantial  evidence  to  over^ 
whelm  those  doubts,  wliich  tlie  previous  chai'acter  of 
Raymond  supported  in  his  sovereign's  mind.  These 
arts  succeed,  Raymond  is  confined  as  a  murderer,  and 
death  adjudged  to  him ;  persisting  in  his  innocence,  he 
refuses  an  orfer  of  escape  commumcated  to  him  by  some 
of  the  soldiery.  Verino  in  the  mean  time  nearly  dis- 
tracted, as  the  time  of  the  execution  approaches,  procures 
poison,  and  has  it  conveyed  to  his  son,  that  he  may  not 
die  an  ignominious  death  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 
Eudora,  the  wife  ofRaymond,  was  visiting  her  husband  in 
liis  prison  at  the  time,  when  the  poison  from  Verino  ar- 
rives. Raymond  in  vain  attempts  to  conceal  from  his 
wife  the  contents  of  the  packet ;  no  sooner  is  the  secret 
disclosed,  than  by  entreaties  and  arguments  she  attempts, 
and  at  last  succeeds,  in  weaning  him  fi'om  his  dreadful 
purpose.  On  leaving  her  husband,  Eudora  repairs  to  the 
king,  from  whom  she  obtains  a  respite  of  three  months 
for  liaymond,  that  in  the  mean  time  opportunity  may  be 
atforded  him  of  clearing  his  character.  No  sooner  had 
she  obtained  this  boon,  than  she  dispatches  Lelio  her 
husband's  friend  to  Verino  with  the  news.  Verino  not 
doubting  but  that  his  son  had  already  swallowed  the 
poison,  execrates  himself  as  his  murderer,  and  becomes 
wholly  distracted.  The  enemies  of  Raymond  procured 
the  revocation  of  his  respite,  but  as  a  rescue  was  appre- 
hended by  the  populace,  from  their  affection  for  Ray- 
mond, the  body  of  the  murdered  prince,  attended  by 
Uberlo  the  priest,  was  produced  on  a  litter  at  the  time 
of  the  execution,  to  work  upon  the  people,  and  make 
them  call  for  vengeance  on  the  reputed  murderer.  Eu- 
dora now  comes  forward  to  part  with  her  husband,  and  in 
the  despair  of  grief  apostrophises  the  dead  body,  while 
she  lifts  up  the  veil  which  covered  his  face.  The  sight 
of  the  features  of  the  prince  appals  Uheyt9^  his  remorse 
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being  roused,  he  colile$»e«  his  OwH  ^ilt,  and  clears  th© 
ihitfttcterot*  Raymoml;  the  cclaircisseiueut  soon  becomes 
CMB^ete,  and  V'eiino  on  receivinff  ocular  j>roof  of  the; 
eaibty  of  his  son,  recovers  his  wandering  senses. 

This  tcde,  with  the  exception  of  the  conclu«ion,  is  ex- 
tmHely  well  adapted  for  tragic  representation ;  it  haa 
not  only  the  requisites,  which  sucb  old  ftwhioned  critics  «s 
Aristotle  and  Ilorace  require,  but  such  as  a  modern,  who 
has  witnessed  many  improvements  on  the  (ireek  theatre, 
may  justly  admire  ;  pity,  terror,  and  a  lively  anxiety  gWi- 
racterize  it.  The  festact  was  altered  to  its  present  fom 
by  the  suggestion  of  General  Burgoyne,  and  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  play,  which  caused  the  rejection  of  tJic  whole 
at  Covcnt  Garden.  The  catasti\)phe  hod  oi-iginally  been 
disclosed  by  narration;  this  >vas  evidently  objectionable, 
it  resembled  the  tedious  disclosure  oi"  tlie  Greek  txyytKo^y 
as  the  narrator,  it  appears,  w«s  unconcerned  in  the  pre- 
vious plot.  Wo  do  not  tlierefore  find  fault  with  ihe 
suggestion  of  the  aponei^al,  but  witli  tlte  execution  of  it 
by  Mr.  Hayley.  The  following  are  the  prominent  de- 
fects :  the  TTfptTr/lfta,  or  change  of  fortune  in  the  piece, 
(if  we  may  be  excused  the  pedantry  of  a  Greek  expres- 
sion) is  brought  about  in  a  very  clumsy  manner;  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  the  disclosures  of  the  priest;  as 
it  is  wholly  improbable,  that  a  murderer,  who  was  suffi- 
ciently hardened  to  exhibit  the  mummery  of  the  dead 
body,  should  be  so  much  appalled  by  the  sight  of  the  face 
of  the  murdered,  as  to  accuse  himself,  when  certain  death. 
was  the  punishment.  2dly,  the  priest  is  a  very  fdblish 
unmeaning  character,  and  it  is  undoul^tedly  very  ill- 
judged,  that  the  Ciitastrophc  should  depend  on  one,  with 
whom  we  have  scarcely  any  previous  acquaintance.  We 
cannot  deny  Mr.  Hay  ley's  assertion,  that  the  last  scenes 
were  very  badly  represented  on  the  stage,  but  with  the 
best  acting,  so  ^unworthy  are  they  of  tlie  rest  of  the  play, 
they  would  never  have  succeeded  beyond  a  few  nights. 
Next  to  Joanna  Baillie's  tragedies,  to  which,  we  hope, 
posterity  will  do  that  ju-tice  on  the  stage,  which  Icr  co- 
temporaries  have  only  done  in  tlie  closet,  we  can  scarcely 
mention  a  modern  tragedy,  wliich,  were  llie  catastrophe 
iriiproved,  would  give  us  more  pleasure  than  '  Eudora," 
and  we  would  undergo  a  considerable  "proportion  of 
squeezing  to  see  Cooke  in  Majbne,  Kemble  in  V^erino, 
and  Young  in  Raymond.  As  to  Kudora  herself,  tliere  is 
only  one  actress,  ^'ho,  in  ttife  present  dearth  of  female 
performers,   could  do  any  justice  to  the  charactei',  and 
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unf<^rtunately,  with  all  her  astonishing  and  unequalled 
powers,  her  age  and  size,  when  she  represents  a  youthful 
bride,  loaves  the  deception  on  the  mind  very  incomplete. 
As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  H.'s  dnimatic  powers,  we  quote  the 
scene  between  Ra^^mond  and  Eudora,  where  the  latter 
persuades  her  husband  to  refuse  the  poison,  ^udora 
argues  well  against  suicide. 

*  A  Servant  entering, 

*  My  Lord  Verino  seeds — 

*  Raymond. Enough  my  friend, 

I  know  thy  message:  give  me  \\\\?\  thou  bring'st. 
And  say  in  answer  to  my  noble  father, 
I  bless  him  for  a  thousand  proofs  of  kindness. 
But  chiefly  for  the  last, — Exit  Servant. 

*  Eudora.  O  speak,  my  Raymond, 

Explain  these  horrid  mysteries,  while  yet 

My  reason  holds,  and  I  have  sense  to  hear  thee. 

*  Raymond.  Compose  this  wild  emotion  of  thy  soul .' 
Thou  shalt  not  see  me  sunk  to  the  condition 

Of  vilest  criminals,  and  made  a  prey 

To  the  stern  ministers  of  blood  and  torture : 

My  father's  love  has  arm'd  me  well  against  them ; 

1  wait,  Eudora,  but  to  take  a  long, 

A  last  farewell  of  thee,  and  then  my  soul. 

Enfranchised  by  this  friendly  drug,  shall  soar 

Beyond  oppression,  and  elude  its  power. 

*  Eudora.  Must  thou  destroy  thyself?  think  what  it  is 
To  die  unbidden !  to  throw  oft'  obedience. 

And  in  defiance  of  divine  command. 
Rush  to  the  presence  of  offended  heaven ! 
Thus  humbly  on  my  knees  let  me  entreat  thee 
To  weigh  the  rash  design  ! 

*  Raymond.  Can  my  Eudora 
Be  thus  unmindful  of  her  husband's  honour  ? 
Can  she,  with  tears,  entreat  him  to  preserve 
A  few  sad  moments  of  precarious  life. 

To  die  disgrac'd,  in  agony  and  shame ! 

*  Eudora.  O  witness,  heaven !  that  I  ever  prized 
Thy  honour  as  thy  life !  they  both  may  yet — 

*  Raymond.  Thy  grief,  my  love,  oe'rwhelms  my  troubled  reason : 
Life  stands  no  longer  in  thy  husband's  choice : 

1  die  to  shun  dishonourable  death ; 

The  rack's  prepared — no  power. — 

«  Eudora.  Yes,  Raymond,  yes ! 

There  is  a  power,  that  all-protecting  hand. 
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Which  oft  has  saved  thee  in  the  rage  of  battle. 
And  turned  th'  uplifted  falchion  from  tliy  liead. 
May  still  preserve  thee.     I  conjure  thee,  do  not 
Resign  that  hope!  do  not  by  blindly  yielding 
To  fierce  despair,  distract  thy  wretched  wife, 
Forsake  thy  children,  and  distrust  thy  God  ! 

*  Raymond,  I  must  not  hear  thee,  for  thy  pleasing  voice 
Has  known  so  long  the  passage  to  my  soul, 

That  it  may  steal  on  my  unguarded  reason. 
And  lead  me  to  forget  the  call  of  honour. 
The  expectations  of  a  generous  father. 
He  saw  me  doom'd  to  infamy  and  torture. 
And  sends  me  freedom ;  shall  he  hear  that  I, 
In  weak  compliance  with  a  woman's  tears. 
Dare  not  embrace  the  remedy  he  gives  ? 
Shall  he  despise  me  for  an  abject  coward? 
Despise  his  Son,  whom  yet  he  fondly  thinks 
•Firm  like  himself,  and  resolutely  brave ! 

*  Eudora.  O  Raymond,  say!  what  is  it  to  be  brave?  , 
'Tis  to  maintain  the  glorious  cause  of  truth ; 

To  fear  i^ot  man;  but,  strong  in  conscious  virtue. 
And  the  protection  of  approving  heaven. 
To  stand  unshaken  in  the  sternest  hour 
That  puts  to  proof  the  temper  of  his  soul. 

*  Raymond.  By  heaven,  thy  words  have  chang'd  my  every  sense. 
And  thou  appear'st  to  ray  enlightened  eyes 

A  guardian  angel,  speaking  with  a  voice 

Of  eloquence  divine ;  inspired  by  thee 

And  surely  thou  art  virtue's  self,  my  soul 

Shall  quit  its  hasty  purpose, — thou  hast  arm'd  me 

With  nobler  courage— I  can  now  despise. 

And  calmly  meet  the  terrors  of  my  fate. 

'  Eudora.  O  blessed  change!  illusion  now  has  left 
Thy  noble  mind  ;  thou  art  thyself  again : 
Some  heavenly  spirit  checks  my  rising  fears. 
And  whispers  to  me,  we  shall  yet  be  happy ; 
But  let  me  haste,  nor  lose  these  precious  moments : 
I'll  force  admittance  to  ouY  royal  master, 
Will  set  thy  innocence,  thy  worth  before  him. 
And  visit  thee  again  with  life  and  honour.' 

Genercl  Burgoyne's  '  Reryarks'  are  not  very  important: 
they  have  little  novelty  of  critical  remark  to  recommend 
them,  yet  they  shew,  that  they  flowed  from  the  pen  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  had  studied  the  rules  of  the 
drama,  with  criticism  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  although 
he  deduces  no  new  truths  or  observations  from  them. 

Our  limits  will  not  suifFer  us  to  enter*  into  the  fable's 
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uf  ^  The  Viceroy/  or  '  The  Heroine  of  Cambria/  the 
other  two  tragedies.  In  point  of  interest  in  the  tale,  they 
fall  far  below  '  Eiidora.'  In  the  '  Viceroy,'  there  is  a 
very  great  want  of  discrimination  of  character,  particularly 
so  in  the  person  of  an  aged  Brahmin,  who,  unless  identified 
by  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Kemble's  taste  in  point  of  cos- 
tume, has  little  to  distinguish  him  from  any  elderly  Chris- 
tian parish  priest.  The  '  Heroine  of  Cambria'  has  too 
few  characters  to  give  sufficient  variety  for  representation. 
Mr.  Hayley  has  ceiiainly  an  eye  tow^ards  the  models  of 
Graecian  dramas;  General  Bur^oyne  observed  certain  si- 
militudes to  Cato  and  Elfrida.  IVow  to  a  taste  which  has 
been  formed  not  only  upon  these  ancients,  but  on  Shak- 
speare  likewise,  who  of  himself  constitutes  an  aera  of  dra- 
matic w  riting,  the  Greek  theatre  will  always  appear  much 
too  jejune,  as  well  in  vaiiety  of  character,  as  in  change  of 
scene.  Witness  the  Prometheus  of  i'Eschylus,  and  many 
others,  ililscljylus  has  indeed,  in  his  Seven  Cliieftains, 
ascribed  distinguishing  characters  and  manners  to  the  se- 
veral warriors,  but  this  is  a  praise  which  we  can  allow  to 
very  few  plays  of  the  Athenian  stage.  Of  Roman  tragedy 
we  know  nothing.  Mason,  who,  with  liis  many  beauties, 
had  a  pedantic  anection  for  Greek  tragedy,  even  in  points 
\vhere  it  was  wholly  incompatible  with  modern  manners, 
has  never  been  very  popular  from  the  same  cause.  Mr. 
Hayley,  without  much  affectation  of  the  Greek  model, 
sometimes  makes  near  approaches  to  it,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  and  that  want  of  sufficient  variety  for  an  English 
audience,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  taste*. 

There  is  a  fault  in  tragic  writei^s  generally,  to  which  our 
own  Shakspeare  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions,  we  mean  that 
want  of  discrimination  in  the  style  of  language,  not  of 
sentiment,  which  proceeds  from  the  mouths  of  the  persons 
of  the  drama.  An  extended  plain,  whether  elevated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  or  depressed  in  a  low  valley,  is  an  un- 
interesting object;  so  is  an  uniform  elevation,  or  depresi* 
sion  of  language  uninviting  and  tiresome.  A  modern 
critic  could  form  no  remarks  on  works  in  the  dead  Ian- 

fuages  from  this  observation,  without  greatly  cjualifying 
is  criticism,  as  a  person  himself  could  scarcely  ascertain 
the  distinguishing  features  of  style  in  a  dead  tongue  so  ac* 
curately  as  to  form  a  superstructure  of  criticism  on  his  re- 
marks. With  writers  of  our  own  age  and  country,  the 
point  may  be  argued ;  it  is  one  which,  since  the  almost 
universal  revifal  o^  Shakspeare's  plays  on  the  British 
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stage,  is  more  attended  to  than  formerly ;  and  we  must 
add,  it  is  a  point  in  Mr.  Hajley's  dramatic  compoHition, 
which  is  vulnerable  by  the  shatls  of  criticism,  liis  lan- 
guage is  neither  too  elevated  nor  too  much  depressed,  but  it 
Is  too  uniform.  While  we  observe  this,  we  rather  enter  it 
as  a  protest  on  the  records  of  criticism,  than  apply  it  as  a 
remark  to  Mr.  H.  individually,  since  it  might  seem  rather 
invidious  to  object  that  to  one  writer  singly,  which  may  be 
objected  to  writers  of  the  same  age  generally.  It  will  give 
us  mucJi  pleasure  to  see  another  volume  of  Mr.  H.'s  dra- 
mas ;  he  has  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  extent  of 
public  approbation  lavished  on  him  by  his  cotemporaries, 
and  we  are  willing  to  hope  and  ready  to  believe,  that  some 
of  his  numerous  literary  offspring,  will  long  survive  their 
parent,  and  in  his  own  words — 

*  From  unborn  beauty  still  to  fancy  dear. 
Draw  with  soft  magic  the  deliglitful  tear. 
Or  thro'  the  bosom  of  far  distant  youth 
SpreatJ  tlte  warm  glow  of  liberty  and  truth.* 


Art.  VII. — Select  Letters  of  Tippoo  Suliati  to  varhus 
Public  Functionaries,  including  the  principal  Militarj/ 
Commanders,  Governors  of  Forts  and  Provinces,  Diplo' 
medic  and  Commercial  Agents,  &^c.  S^c.  S^c.  Together 
with  some  addressed  to  the  Chieftains  of  Shdnoor,  Kur- 
7iool,  and  Cannanore,  and  sundry  other  Persons.  Arranged 
and  translated  by  William  Kirkpatiicl:,  Colonel  in  the 
Service  of  the  tionourable  East  India  Company.  JVitk 
Notes  and  Observations  and  an  Appendix,  containing 
several  original  Documents,  never  before  published, 
London,  Bfack,  Parry,  and  Kingsbury,  IS 11,  4to.  21.  2s. 

THE  late  Tippoo  Sultan  appears  to  have  preserved  a 
complete  register  of  his  public  or  official  correspondence 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  this  cor- 
respondence, along  with  otiier  valuable  documents,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  captors  of  Sering-apatam.  Some  of 
the  papers  have  probably  eitlier  been  lost  or  desti'oyed  by 
the  ignorance  of  their  value,  or  by  the  indiiference  to  their 
preservation  of  some  amongst  the  persons  into  whose  pos- 
session they  came.  For  the  register  of  public  correspond^ 
ence,  firom  which  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  has  made  the  pre- 
sent selection,  he  was  indei)ted  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ogg^ 
of  the  East  India  Company's  Madrass  Establishment. 
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'  The   importance  of  these  letters,'  as  Colonel   Kirkpatrick' 
truly  remarks,  *  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  light  whicli  they 
are  calculated  to  shed  on  several  material  occurrences  of  the 
period  they  relate  to  (thouo-h,  in  this  respect,  they  will  certainly 
be  found  a  useful  guide  to  the  future  historian  of  Mysore),  as  in 
the  vivid  illustration  which  they  afford  of  the  genius,  talents, 
and  disposition  of  their  extraordinary  author,  who  is  here  suc- 
cessively and   repeatedly  delineated,    in  colours  from  his  own 
pencil,  as  the  cruel  and  relentless  enemy ;  the  intolerant  bigot 
or  furious  fanatic;  the  oppressive  and  unjust  ruler;  the  harsh 
and  rigid  master;  the  sanguinary  tyrant;  the  perfidious  nego- 
ciator ;  the  frivolous  and  capricious  innovator ;  the  mean  and 
minute  economist ;    the  peddling  trader ;  and  even  the  retail 
shopkeeper.     The  painter  will  not  be  suspected  of  overcharging 
the  unfavourable  traits  of  the  picture,  when  it  is  considered  that 
that  picture  is  his  own. 

*  In  making  the  present  selection  from  about  a  thousand  let- 
ters,* I  have  confined  myself,  almost  entirely,  to  such  as  either 
appeared  to  exhibit  the  Sultan  in  some  new  light ;  to  unfold 
some  of  his  political,  financial,  or  commercial  views  ;  or  to  elu- 
cidate some  historical  fact.  Those  which  merely  related  to  the 
details  of  ordinary  business,  without  eliciting  any  thing  peculi- 
arly characteristic  of  the  writer,  have  been  passed  over.  I  have 
also  judged  it  unnecessary  to  insert  any  part  of  the  Sultan's 
correspondence  with  the  several  British  governors  of  India,  as 
most  of  these  documents  are  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
public* 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  rules 
wliich  he  observed  in  the  translation  of  the  present  letters. 
In  this  translation,  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  the  senti- 
ments of  the  writer  as  literally  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  lan- 
guages would  allow.  This  was  particularly  desirable,  as 
far  as  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  itself  was  de- 
signed to  elucidate  the  character  of  the  writer.  Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  tells  us,  that  what  be  wished  was,  that  the 
reader,  '  losing  sight  entirely  of  the  translator,  should 
fancy  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan^  listening  to  the 
latter,  while  dictating  to  one  or  other  of  the  different  se- 
cretaries by  w  horn  he  was  usually  attended.' 

*  Tippoo  Sultan,'  says  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  *  rarely  took  up 
his  pen  without  its  laying  open  some  recess  or  other  of  his  va- 
rious and  irreiiular  mind.  He  seldom  issues  an  order  that  does 
not  bespeak  either  the  general  tone  of  his  nature  or  the  particular 
impulse  of  tlie  moment.' 


*  The  register  comprises  altogether  about  two  thousand  kttiers  ^  of  which' 
number  I  have  not  yet  arran^ged  above  half. 
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A  si  ail  absolute  sovereign,  he  had  no  occasion  to  disguise 
his  sentiments  to  the  dependants  to  whom  he  wrote,  who 
he  knew,  would  not  dare  either  to  dispute  his  commands* 
or  to  question  the  morality  of  his  injunctions.     Besides  we 
must  reflect,  that  when  we  beliold  the  tyrant  enjoining  vif- 
j'ious  acts  of  cruelty,  perfidy,  and  injustice,  he  viewed  these 
crimes  not  according  to. our  more  correct  notions  of  ethics, 
but  according  to  the  standard  of  that  code  which  was  the 
source  of  his  bigotry  and  the  object  of  his  zeal,  and  which 
taught  him,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  faith  with  in- 
fidels.    Under  this  sweeping  denomination,  it  was  not  dif- 
ficult for  the  ready  casuistry  of  Tippoo  to  include  all  who 
opposed  his  extensive  projects   of  domination.     Colonel 
Kirkpatrick  seems  to  have  formed  a  lower  estimate  of  the 
intellectual  capacity  of  Tippoo  Sultan  than  has  o^enerally 
been  entertained  in  Europe.     But  characters,  like  other 
objects,  are  always  liable  to  be  mistaken  through  the  mists . 
of  distance.     The  dread  which  was  once  entertained  of 
Tippoo  Sultan  in  the  peninsula  of  Hindoostan,  and  which 
was  rather  magnified  than  diminished  in  its  passage  to  this 
country,  secu)s  to  have  operated  on  some  of  our  political 
writers  to  blazon  the  greatness  of  his  mind  and  to  extol  the 
vigour  of  his  genius,  the  largeness  of  his  views,  and  the 
consistency  of  his  plans.     But  Colonel  Kirkpatrick  says, 
that 

*  the  Sufian  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  a  sufficient  stretch 
of  thought  Hpon  any  subject  (even  those  that  he  most  delighted 
in  or  affected),  to  enable   him  to  discuss  it,  either  with  logical 
fiorce  or  precision.     A  consecutive  train    of  argument  was  a 
Hnnsf  of  which  he  no  where  seems  to  have  had  an  idea :  yet 
some  of  the  occasions,  on  which  he  wrote  or  dictated,  certainly 
afforded  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
riis  writings,  however,  furnish  as  little  proof  of  his  having  pos- 
( ssed  this  faculty,  as  his  actions  in  general  did.     Even  in  his 
own  Memoirs,  which  he  did  not  begin  to  compose  till  he  was 
past  forty,  we  meet  with   nothing  indicating  capacity  of  any 
kind.     He  did  not  even   ^vrite  with  facility.     This  is  clearly 
siievvn,  by  various  metnorandums  in  his  hand  writing,  which, 
though  very  short,  and  en  subjects  of  no  difficulty,  abound  in 
erasures  and  -corrections.     One,  in  particular,  relating  to  the 
question,  whether  Major  Doveton  should  be  allowed  to  accom- 
pany the  hostage  princes,  on  their  return  from  Madras?  is  nearly 
unintelligible,   in  consequence  of  the  interlineations  which  dis- 
figure, and  the  general  confusion  of  ideas  and  dates  which  per- 
vades it.* 

Most  of  the  letters  in  this  collection  are  so  brief  as  to  be 
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very  obscure  to  the  general  teadei' ;  but  this  ground  of 
complaint  has  been,  in  a  great  measuve,  removed  by  the 
copious  '  observations'  of  the  translator,  which  form  al- 
(^ogether  a  valuable  commentary  on  the  character  and  con- 
duct df  the  sovereign  of  Mysore.  Cblonel  Kirkpatrick 
merits  great  praise  for  the  diligence  and  sagacity  which  he 
has  exhibited  in  explaining  many  of  the  allusions  in  the 
letters,  some  of  which  were  so  foint  as  to  be  traced  with 
difficulty,  and  others  involving  such  a  complex  tissue  of 
circumstances  as  not  to  be  unravelled  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Sultan  and  of  his  court,  of  his  ostensi- 
ble pretexts  and  of  his  real  designs,  which  could  not  have 
been  acquired  without  great  diligence,  aided  by  no  ordi- 
nary penetration.  In  the  '  observatibns'  of  Colonel  Kirk- 
patrick, the  principal  interest  of  the  present  work  appears 
to  reside.  The  correspondence  indeed  would  only  be  a 
sort  of  dry  skeleton  divested  of  the  colour  and  animation 
which  it  derives  from  the  commentary.  Of  some  parts  of 
thii^  commentary,  the  interest  is  increased  by  extracts  from 
a  MSS.  of  the  Memoirs  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  written  by  him- 
self. These  memoirs  were  among-st  the  numerous  papers 
discovered  at  Scringapatam  by  Colonel  Ogg.  The  work 
appears  to  have  been  left  by  the  Sultan  himself  in  an  un- 
iimshcd  state.  The  narrative  is  extended  only  (o  the  ter-* 
mination  of  the  Mahratta  war  in  1787. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  analysis  of  a  work 
ccMsisting  of  so  many  little  detached  pieces  as  the  present. 
All  that  we  can  do  is  to  exhibit  a  few  samples  of  the  letters 
and  the  commentary.  The  first  letter  which  we  shall  pro- 
duce is  also  the  first  in  the  collection.     The  inscription  is 

*  To  Mirza  Mahommed  All,   Super intendant  of  the  Elephant 
Stables  at  Nugr;('l)  dated  Pvtn  (or  Scringapatam )f  2d  of 
Bydzyy  Year  Uzl.  (nth  February,  1785. J 
*  The  humble  address  [you]  sent  [us]  has  passed  under  [our] 
tiew,  and  the  circumstatTces  submitted  [therein]  are  duly  com- 
prehended.(2)     Yoti  write,  "  that  the  Mutusuddies{'&)  attached 
to  you  have  adopted  habits  of  ease  and  of  lounging  in  Nugr, 
pretending  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  see  and  confer  with 
the  Taalukdar{4)  of  Nngr ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 


(1)  i.e.  JBidnor'e. 

(2)  This  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  manner  in  which  most  of  these 
letters  commence :  in  those  that  follow,  I  shall  either  ?ibridge,  or  entirely 
•mit,  the  introductory  part. 

(3)  Clerks  or  accountants. 

(4)  The  manager  of  a  district. 
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fift<»en  days  are  consumed  iu  preparing  the  accounts  of  oiie,(l) 
and  rliat  nothini;  i»  <l<)ne  excepting  at  Nug-rs  though  a  Kunry 
Mutv^f1d}f{2)  (agreeably  to  our  orders),  atleuds  on  tlie  part  of 
Nursia  ('6)  to  assist  in  the  business.'" 

*  This  [representation]  has  caused  [us]  the  utmost  surprise. 
Whenever  the  Mutusuddies  belonging  to  your  department  cease 
to  vield  you  proper  obedience,  you  must  give  them  a  severe 
rtogging(4;;  and  making  them  prepare,  with  the  greatest  dis- 
patch, the  lists  and  other  papers  required  by  our  former  orders, 
transmit  the  same  duly  to  the  Presence.'(6) 

We  shall  now  quote  part  of  the  observations  of  the 
translator  on  the  above. 

*  To  understaud  the  foregoing  letter  properly,  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose,  what,  indeed,  is'  most  probable,  that  the  Elephant 
Mews,  or  Stables,  were  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  town 
of  AMg-r. 

*  This  letter  furnishes  a  proper  occasion  for  cautioning  the 
reader,  who  may  not  be  conversant  in  the  history,  or  acquairtted 
with  the  genius,  or  frame,  of  the  "native  governkiients  of  India, 
against  hastily  drawing  any  general  conclusions,  with  respect  to 
the  latter  point,  from  the  particular  practice,  or  maxims,  of 
Tippoo  Sultan.  The  conduct  of  this  prince  was  too  commonly 
governed  by  caprice,  and  was  too  often  the  mere  result  of  indi- 
vidual feelings  and  character,  to  afford  a  just  criterion  of  the 
generality  of  Asiatic  sovereigns,  or  Asiatic  states.  Thus,  any 
one  who  should  be  led  to  infer,  from  the  punishment  here  di- 
rected to  be  inflicted  on  the  idle  clerks  of  the  Elephant  Depart- 
hient,  that  it  is  customary  in  India  (as  in  China  and  Russia),  to 
tiog  any  but  the  menial  servants  of  government  for  neglect  of 
duty,  would  be  greatly  mistaken :  as  he  would,  also,  if  he  sup- 
posed that  castration  was  no  uncommon  penalty  in  that  country, 
for  corruption,  or  other  misdemeanors  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  because  the  Sultan  sometimes  thought  proper  to 
threaten  otficial  delinquents  with  that  punishment.  The  fact  is, 
that  all  his  Hookm-namehsy  or  instructions  to  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  others,  conclude  with  a  denunciation  of  the  penalties 
to  which  they  will  be  liable,  in  case  of  disobedience  or  disregard 
of  the  orders  contained  in  them.  Sometimes  these  are  gene- 
rally stated,  under  the  vague,  but  emphatic,  terra  of  *'  the  worst 


(1)  Or  the  meaning  may  be,  "  neglect  their  ledger  for  jQifteea  days  at  a 
time." 

(2)  A  Canarese  derk. 

(3)  The  name  of  the  manager. 

(4)  Original,  tazianeh-fctiry. 

(6)  There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  that  passage  of  the  original,  which  1 
i»ave  rendered,  "  though  Kunry-MiUitsuddy'  aLtiond^y  &c."  J  am,  therefore, 
Jiot  certain  of  having  understood  it  rightly.  , 
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of  punishments:"  at  others,  they  are  specifically  named;  as 
crucifixion,  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  emasculation,  in  others. 
Whether  or  not  the  latter  menace  was  ever,  iii  any  case,  actually 
executed,  I  am  not  able  to  determine ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  character  of  Tippoo  Sultan  to  render  the  affirmative  un- 
likely. Colonel  Munro  assures  me,  that  it  is  an  absolute  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  he  ordered  all  the  male  population  of  a 
particular  village,  which  had  given  him  offence,  to  be  castrated. 

*  What  the  practice  of  Hyder  Ali  was  on  similar  occasions,  I 
have  not  the  means  of  stating ;  but  there  is  sufficient  reason  to 
saspect,  that  the  example  of  the  father  was  not  much  calculated 
to  restrain  the  severity,  or  cruelty,  of  the  son.  It  is  certain,  in- 
deed, as  I  learn  from  Colonel  Wilks,  that  Tippoo  himself  was 
once  publicly  bambooed  (or  caned)  by  order  of  Ilyder,  in  whose 
good  graces  he  would  never  appear  to  have  stood  very  high. 
This  opinion  is  strongly  confirmed,  by  a  most  curious  original 
document,  which  I  met  Avith  at  Seringapatam^  in  the  year  1799, 
while  employed  in  examining  the  mass  of  papers  discovered 
more  immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  place.  I  found  it 
amongst  a  variety  of  other  papers  of  the  time  of  Hyder,  depo- 
sited in  a  basket  or  box,  where  it  had  probably  remained  undis- 
turbed and  forgotten  ever  since  his  death.  It  is  a  narrow  slip, 
about  twelve  inches  in  length :  is  entitled,  at  top,  "  an  agree- 
ment;" beneath  wliich  words  is  the  impression,  in  ink,  of  a  small 
square  seal,  resembling,  in  all  respects,  the  usual  signet,  or  ring- 
seal,  of  the  Sultaiiy  and  bearing,  together  with  the  name 
'*  Tippoo  Sultan,"  the  date  "  1184"  (Jllgera.'Xl) 

The  document  which  is  mentioned  in  part  of  the  above 
extract  is  so  curious  in  itself  and  exhibits  such  a  livelj 
picture  of  the  suspicious  vigilance  of  the  despot  over  his 
own  children,  and  of  thfe  implicit  obedience  which  Hyder 
exacted  from  his  son,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
it  a  place  in  our  journal. 

*  AGREEMENT. 

*  1.(2)  I  will  not  do  [any]  one  thing  without  the  pleasure  of 
your  blessed  majesty,  lord  of  benefits  [or  my  bountiful  lord] : 
if  I  do,  let  me  be  punished,  in  whatever  manner  may  seem  fittiog 
to  your  auspicious  mind. One  article. 

*  2.  If,  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sircar,  I  should  commit  theft,"  or 
be  guilty  of  fraud,  great  or  small,  let  me,  as  the  due  punishment 
thereof,  be  strangled. One  article. 


(1)  The  existence  of  this  seal  satisfactorily  proves  that  Sultan  was  not  a 
title  assumed  by  Tippoo  (as  commonly  supposed)  upon  succeeding-  his 
father;  but  made  part  of  the  name  given  him,  probably,  at  his  birth. 

(2)  The  articles  are  not  numbered  in  the  original,  but  divided  by  lines 
drawn  under  each  -of  them. 
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*  3.  If  I  be  guilty  of  prevarication,  or  misrepresentation,  o 
of  deceit,  the  clue  punishment  thereof  is  this  same  strangulation. 
One  article. 

*4.  Without  the  orders  of  the  Presence,  I  will  not  receive 
from  any  one,  Nuzzers,  <S:r. ;  neither  will  I  take  things  from  any 
one  [ineaninf^  perhaps  forcibly] :  if  I  do,  let  my  nose  be  cut  off, 
and  let  me  be  driven  out  from  the  city. One  article. 

*  5.  If,  excepting  on  the  attairs  of*  the  Sircar,  I  should  hold 
conversation  [probably  cabal  or  inhigue]  \y'i\h  ^uy  person,  or  be 
guilty  of  deceit,  ^c,  let  me,  in  punishment  thereof,  be  stretched 
on  a  cross. One  article. 

*  6.  Whenever  a  country  should  be  committed  to  my  charge 
hy  the  Sircar,  and  an  army  be  placed  under  my  command,  I  will 
carry  on  ail  l)usiness  regarding  the  same,  with  the  advice,  and 
through  the  medium  of  such  contidential  persons  as  may  be  ap- 

'  pointed  [for  the  purpose]  by  the  Sircar ;  and  if  I  transact  such 
affairs  through  any  other  channel  than  this,  let  me  be  strangled. 
— r-One  article. 

*  7.  If  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  correspondence  by 
writing,  or  to  buy  or  give  [away]  any  thing,  or  any  letters  should 
arrive  from  any  place,  I  will  (lo  nothing  [in  such  matters]  with- 
out the  concurrence  and  advice  of  the  person  appointed  by  the 
Sircar. One  article. 

*  8.  I  have  written  an'd  delivered  these  few  articles  of  my  own 
Tree  will :  keeping  the  contents  whereof  in  my  heart's  remem- 
l>rance,  I  will  act  in  each  article  accordingly.  If  I  forget  this, 
and  act  in  any  other  [or  different]  manner,  let  me  be  punished, 
ngreeaWy  to  the  foregoing  writing.' 

In  the  '  observations'  on  Letter  XI-II.  in  this  collectibn, 
we  find  the  following  extract  from  the  '  memoirs  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,'  which  show  s,  that  hj,s  religious  zeal  was  not  infe- 
rior to  his  lust  of  arbitrary  power.  Indeed  political  des- 
potism is  seldom  coupled  with  religious  toleration.  In 
this  respect,  we  have  not  often  had  an  example  similar  to 
that  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

*  The  Portuguese  Nazarenes(l)  established  themselves,  about 
three  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  factory  situated  near  the  sea 
shore,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  large  river.  This  place  they  ob- 
tained of  the  Rajah  of  Soonclah,  under  the  pretext  of  trading 
fwith  his  subiects](2) :  and  here,  availing  themselves  of  the  op- 
ixutunities  which  arose  in  the  course  of  time,  they  acquired 
possession  of  a  territory,  yielding  a  yearly  revenue  of  three  or 


(I)  T\iB  Sultan  applies  this  name  to  Christiana  in  general  i  bu^  it-fiome- 
uies  denote^the  English  in  particular. 
(*l)  Go'j  is,  uo  dtJiibt,  meant  here. 
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four  lacks  of  rupees^  throughout  which  they  equally  prohibited 
fasts  and  prayers  among  the  Mussulman  inhabitants,  and  the 
worship  of  idols  among  the  Hindoos  ;  finally  expelling  from 
thence  all  who  reftised  to  embrace  their  religion,  which  the  Hin- 
doos were  required  to  do  within  three  days,  under  pain,  if  they 
remained  in  the  country  after  that  time,  of  being  forcibly  con- 
verted to  it.  Some  of  the  people,  alarmed  at  this  proceeding, 
abandoned  their  property  and  homes,  and  took  refuge  in  other 
countries  ;  but  the  greater  part,  considering  the  threatened, 
danger  as  improbable,  and  not  possessing  the  means  of  remov- 
ing their  effects,  preferred  remaining  ;  whereupon  these  infidel 
Nazarenes,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  obliged  them  all 
to  embrace  their  false  religion.  Sometime  after  this,  by  means 
of  gifts  and  presents  distributed  among  t 'le  Rajahs  and  Aumils 
of  that  quarter,  they  were  suffered  to  erect  from  eighty  to  a 
hundred  idol  temples,(I)  in  the  countries  of  Kugr^  Soonda,  and 
Kuridl-Bundur  ;C2)  in  each  of  which  they  placed  a  Padre  or 
two,  whose  religion,  in  fact,  was  that  of  the  Gucbres  ;(3)  and  by 
whose  means  they  prevailed,  partly  by  artifice,  and  partly  by 
tempting  the  avarice  [of  the  poorer  classes],  on  vast  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  their  faith.  [Such  was  the  state  of 
things  here]  when,  by  the  divine  favour,  antl  through  the  aid  of 
the  Asylum  of  Prophecy,(4)  and  with  the  help  of  the  conquering 
Lion  of  God,(5)tbe  port  of  Kurial  fell  into  our  hands ;  on  which 
occasion  the  odious  proceedings  of  these  accursed  Padries  be- 
coming fully  known  to  us,  and  causing  our  zeal  for  the  faith  to 
l)oil  over,  we  instantly  directed  the  Dtwan  of  the  Huzoor  Kvr- 
churry{6)  to  prepare  a  list  of  all  houses  occupied  by  the  Chris- 
tians, taking  care  not  to  omit  a  single  habitation.  The  oiiicers 
of  the  Kuchurryy  accordingly,  employing  the  Mutusuddies  of 
Socnda,  A'w^r,  Kurial,  &c.  for  this  purpose,  soon  j)repared  and 
delivered  to  us  a  detailed  report  on  the  subject.  After  this,  we 
caused  an  officer  and  some  soldiers  to  be  stationed  in  every  place 
inhabited  by  the  Christians ;  signifying  to  them,  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time,  they  should  receive  further  orders,  which  they 
were  then  to  carry  into  full  effect.  These  men  and  otScers  being 
all  arrived  at  their  respective  posts,  the  following  orders  were 
transmitted  to  them,  viz.  "  On  such  a  day  of  the  week  and 
month,  and  at  the  hour  of  morning  prayer,  let  all  the  Christians, 


(1)  Meaning,  of  course,  churches. 

(2)  Mangalore  :  Bundur  signifies  a  sea  port. 

(3)  The  ancient  7^«ri<?es,  or  worshippers  of  fire. 

(4)  Mahommed.  ' 

(5)  Oric;inal,  Usudullah  ulghidib,  viz.  of  the  Caliph  Ali,  and  was  adopted 
by  Tippuo  Sultan  as  a  sort  of  motto,  which  he  sometimes  inscribed  on  his 
weapons  and  other  articles. 

(6)  A  Devoun  is  a  minister  of  officer,  superintending  the  revenues  of  a 
state  or  province.  The  Huzoor  Kuchirrry  was  the  rev enxie  board  at  »S^n/iga-. 
patam,  or  that  attending  the  Presence, 
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whatever  tlicir  auniber  nmy  be,  together  with  their  women  and 
children,  he  made  prisoners  and  dispatclied  to  our  Presence/' 
And  on  the  sealed  cover,  or  superscription,  of  each  of  these 
dispatches,  was  specified  the  day  of  the  week  und  month  on 
which  it  was  to  be  opened  and  read.  Accordingly  our  orders 
were  every  where  opened  at  the  same  moment ;  and  at  the  same 
hour  (namely,  that  of  morning  prayer)  were  the  whole  of  tlie 
Christians,  male  and  female,  without  the  exception  of  a  single 
individual,  to  the  number  of  sixty  thousand,  made  prisoners, 
and  dispatched  to  our  Presence ;  from  whence  we  caused  them, 
after  furnishing  them  duly  with  provisions,  to  be  conveyed,  un- 
der proper  guards,  to  Seri»g;apatam  .(1)  to  the  Taalukdars  of 
which  place  we  sent  orders,  directing  that  [thii  said  Christians] 
should  be  divided  into  Risalas,  or  corps,  of  five  hundred  men, 
and  a  ))erson  of  reputable  and  upright  character  placed,  as 
Risaladdr,  at  the  head  of  each.  Of  these  Risaia.?',  four  (toge- 
ther with  their  women  and  children)  were  directed  to  be  stationed 
at  each  of  the  following  places, (2)  where  they  were  duly  fed  and 
clothed,  and  ultimately  admitted  to  the  honour  of  Islamism ; 
and  the  appellation  of  Ahmcdi/iS)  was  bestowed  upon  the  col- 
lective body.'(4) 

Letter  CC.  strikingly  exemplifies  the  parsimonious  and 
mercantile  spirit  of  the  great  sovereign  of  iVJjsore.  It 
pourtrays,  in  some  measure,  the  greediness  of  a  retail  shop- 
keeper, with  his  attention  absorbed  in  minute  gains  and 
petty  objects.  To  these  it  might  naturally  have  been  sup- 
posed that  a  mind,  so  highly  inflated  with  ambition,  as  that 
of  Tippoo  Sultan,  could  never  have  lowered  its  thoughts. 
The  letter  to  which  we  refer  is  addressed  to  "  Meer 
Kazim  ;  Darogha  at  Muscat."  We  shall  extract  apart  of 
it. 

*  Your  letter,  accompanied  by  a  sealed  packet  of  pearls,  with 
a  memorandum  of  the  prices  at  which  they  were  bought,  has 
been  received.  The  pearls  you  have  sent  have,  on  the  wliole, 
been  purchased  at  a  very  heavy  price.     If  they  can  be  procured 


(1)  TUe  Sulian,  at  the  time  here  spoken  of,  was  in  tho  neii^bourl^opd  of 
Man  galore. 

(2)  Ser'oigapatam  i^  )iere  named,  but  the  rest  of  the  passage  I  do  not  clear- 
ly understand. 

(3)  Ahmed  is  one  of  the  n.imcs  of  Maliommed, 

(4)  Tlifc  date  of  the  institution  is  indicated  (the  Suitan  adds)  by  the  follow- 
ing couplet: 

*'  God  is  the  defender  of  the  Ahmedy  religion  ; 

**  Th^  light  of  the  firmament  is  derived  from  the  Ahmedy  religion,"  or  people, 

wher^  the  letters  comprising  the  last  li*v,  or  hemijJtith,  in  the  original,  give 
the  year  of  the  Hi^era  1 197. 
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cheaper  in  the  Biihrain(l)  you  must  send  thither  for  them. 
There  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  objection  to  your  buying  them  at 
Muscat,  when  they  can  be  h&d  cheap  there. 

'  Making  some  advance  [of  money]  to  ten  divers,  dispatch 
them  to  the  Presence,  as  they  are  wanted  for  the  purpose  of 
diving  or  fishing(2)  for  pearls  on  the  shore,  of  Mangalore. 

*  You  write,  "  that  sandal  wood  and  pepper  are  become 
cheap  [at  IMuscat']."  *  It  is  known.  Keep  them  [therefore] 
some  time  by  you.  When  they  become  dear  [again]  you  must 
sell  them.  There  is  no  necessity  for  selling  them  cheap.  The 
cardamvmSf  however,  you  may  dispose  of  at  the  current  [or 
market]  price  [of  the  day],  if  that  should  not  be  a  losing  one.(3) 
What  you  write,  respecting  their  diminution  from  dryness,  is 
understood.  If  it  be  only  in  weight  that  they  are  diminished, 
it  is  of  no  consequence.  You  will  state  [the  deficiency]  in  your 
accounts. 

*  The  factory  of  Muscat  has  been  placed  und^r  the  Anmil 
[or  been  made  a  dependency]  of  Mangalore:  you  must,  there- 
fore, transmit  to  him  the  accounts  of  all  sales  and  purchases, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  receipts  and  disbursements  [of  the 
factory.] 

'  We  do  not  want  any  copper  or  lead ;  but  you  should  buy 
sulphur,  when  the  price  of  it  is  moderate.(4) 

*  You  write,  respecting  an  increase  to  the  stipend  of  Oba 
Cooler,  in  consequence  of  his  being  appointed  to  the  Churo- 
kdry.{b)  Let  his  stipend  be  augmented,  to  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  pay  formerly  allowed  to  the  Churokdr. 

*  The  morahs{6)  of  black  pepper  must  be  weighed  in  bulk^ 
and  sold  in  that  state.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  opening  tliem, 
if,  by  that  means,  any  loss  should  be  incurred? 

This  volume  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  present  to 
those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  history  of  the  British 
dominion  in  the  East. 


(1)  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  and  formerly  famous  for  its  pearj 
fishery. 

(2)  Literally  "  bringing  up,"  i.  e.  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

(3)  Originalj  literally,  '*  keeping  economy  in  view." 

(4)  Or,  *'  when  >ou  can  buy  it  at  a  saving  price." 
(o)  I  am  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  this  word. 

(tJ)  Aineasureandtveisbt  equal  to  80lbs.  avoirdupoi?,  ' 
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Art.  VIII. — The  national  Religion  the  Foundation  ofna* 
fionnl  Education^  a  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
(  /lurch  of  St.  Paul^  Tendon,  on  Tharsda?/,  June  13, 
J8II.  %  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D,  F,R.S,  Riving- 
ton,  1811. 

THE  pro«Tress  which,  witliiii  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time,  has  already  l)een  made  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  grand  and  humane  object  of  a  general  na- 
tional education,  is  such  as  must  amply  reward  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  benevolent,  and  even  surpass  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine.  Very  fortunately,  as  we  think, 
for  the  furtherance  of  this  noble  work,  certain  dissensions 
have  arisen  among  its  promoters,  which,  so  far  from  re- 
tarding its  course,  have  already  considerably  accelerated 
it,  and  will,  we  have  very  little  doubt,  continue  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect  by  the  collision  of  contending  inte- 
rests, however  imaginary  or  even  contemptible  may  be  the 
foundation  upon  which  those  interests  and  their  attendant 
passions  are  built.  The  history  of  the  feud  to  which  we 
are  now  alluding  would  be  almost  beneath  the  notice  of 
reasonable  men,  were  it  not  for  the  consequences  to  which 
it  has  led.  It  was  nothing  more  originally,  than  a  con- 
tention between  the  friends  of  Dr.  Bell  and  of  Mr.  Lan- 
caster, for  the  honour  of  inventing  the  scheme  of  general 
education  which  has  been  usually  known,  from  the  name 
of  its  FjRST  ACTIVE  PROMOTER  in  Great  Britain,  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Lancastrian,  We  have  proved  in 
the  last  number  of  our  journal,  in  the  review  of  Mr. 
Ensor's  book  on  Education,  that  the  high  merits  of  inven- 
tion l)eloiig  neither  to  Dr.  Bell  nor  to  Mr.  Lancaster. 
Dr.  Bell  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having 
adopted  in  his  school  at  Madras  the  practice  of  writing 
in  sand  with  that  of  training  the  schoolboys  themselves 
to  become  the  instructors  of  each  other ;  and  thus  alto- 
gether avoiding  the  great  charge  of  under  masters  even 
in  schools  consisting  of  many  hundred  disciples.  But  it 
certainly  is  to  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  to  Mr.  Lancaster  only, 
that  this  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  similar 
expedients  to  abridge  the  labour  and  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation, and  to  render  some  degree  of  intellectual  culture 
accessible  even  to  the  most  inciigtMit  part  of  the  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Lancaster  stands  fqrward,  and  that  most  pre- 
eminently, as  the  first  great  promoter  of  this  most  phi- 
lanthi'opic  scheme,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  \\\s  whole 
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time  and  labour,  and  at  pecuniary  charges,  which  his  own 
means  were  wholly  inadequate  to  answer,  and  for  his  re- 
muneration  of  which,  he  depended  on  the  generosity  and 
gratitude  of  the  public.  It  is  well  known  already  from 
the  various  addresses  and  qther  circulars  which  have  been 
published  by  himself  and  his  friends,  that  in  the  ardent 
promotion  of  that  benevolent  plan  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  devoted  his  entire  existence,  he  so  far  outran  his 
means  that  he  was  in  the  early  stage  of  tlie  business  ac- 
tually arrested  for  debt,  and  only  saved  ft'om  imprison- 
ment by  the  generous  interposition  of  a  few  friends  who 
relieved  him  from  his  immediate  distress  and  enabled  him 
to  prosecute  his  scheme  with  greater  effect  than  before; 
so  that,  by  no  very  slow  degrees,  and  entirely  through  the 
means  of  his  indefatigable  exertions,  the  Lancastrian 
.^  system  became  generally  diffused  over  the  country, 
hardly  any  considerable  town  remaining  which  did  not 
possess  its  Lancastrian  school.  While  such  were  the 
active  labours  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Bell,  after  his  return  from  the  east, 
would  havo  been  confined  to  the  liitle  circle  of  his  own 
parish,  (exertions  which,  though  highly  laudable  in 
themselves,  and,  if  universally  followed,  such  as  would 
render  useless  all  further  schenies  or  systems,  yet  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  whicli  we  have  just  been  de- 
tailing) had  it  not  been  for  the  invitation  which  he  received 
from  some  few  schools  in  the  metropolis,  and  some  mili- 
tary institutions  to  organize  tliem  upon  his  system.  Nor 
even  then  does  it  appear  at  all  likely  tliat  his  own  personal 
labour  would  have  been  employed  in  any  other  than  such 
casual  enterprizes,  had  not  a  cry  been  raised  by  some 
iitealous  sons  of  the  church,  upon  grounds  which  we  now 
proceed  shortly  to  detail  and  examine. 

The  title  of  this  sermon  will  perhaps  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  objection  to  whicli  we  allude,  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lancaster 
has  the  misfortune  of  being  a  dissenter  from  the  national 
religion.  Dr.  Marsli  has,  as  may  easily  be  conjectured, 
made  this  the  chief  ground  of  the  opposition  which  he 
has  commenced  against  Mr.  Lancaster's  system.  His 
sermon,  as  we  have  been  told,  was  no  sooner  finished, 
than  some  of  his  auditors,  seized  with  a  paroxysm  of 
orthodoxy,  which  the  vehemence  of  the  evangelical 
preacher  had  excited,  ran  out  of  church,  posted  down  to 
Swannage,  and  embracing  the  knees  of  Dr.  Bell,  with 
pious  trepidation,  besought  him,  for  the  love  of  tythes. 
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to  save  the  church  from  the  destruction  with  which  it  was 
thrmitened,  by  an  army  of  children,  who  were  proceeding 
to  make  a  breach  in  its  ancient  walls,  from  a  battery  of 
Mr.  Lancaster's  spelling-  books. 

In  order  as  much  as  possible  to  quiet  this  alarm  in  the 
votaries  of  the  national  faith,  we  must  remark  in  the  first 
place  that  the  o^rand  Heresiarch,  against  whom  the  shafts 
of  the  evangelical  professor  are  levelled,  is  of  a  per- 
suasion the  members  of  which  have  not  only  constantly 
disclaimed  the  notion  of  making  proselytes,  but  have 
fully  acted  up  to  the  sense  and  spirit  of  their  declarations. 
But  the  professor  says  in  a  note  (p.  12)  that  the  argu- 
ments which  he  has  employed  to  dissipate  this  fearful 
hot-bed  of  schism, 

*  Will  not  be  obviated  by  the  excuse  that  Mr.  Lancaster's  pro- 
fessed neutrality  leaves  the  children  at  liberty  to  learn  religion, 
either  from  their  parents  or  at  those  Sunday  schools^  to  which 
their  parents  may  choose  to  send  tiiera.  For  the  parents  of 
children,  who  are  objects  of  public  charity,  are  for  the  mpst 
part  incapable  of  teaching  religion  to  their  children ;  and,  if 
they  send  their  children  to  a  Sunday  school,  according  to 
their  own  persuasion,  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  the  chil- 
dren will  hear  one  day  in  the  we*ek,  can  hardly  make  a  lasting 
impression,  when  they  are  continually  hearing  of  generalized 
Christianity  during  six  days  in  the  week.  Where  children  go 
daily  to  school,  the  religion,  which  they  are  afterwards  to 
profess,  should  be  an  object  of  daily  attention.  They  must 
learn  their  religion  as  they  learn  other  things  and  they  will 
have  much  or  little,  according  as  their  education  supplies  them. 
To  assert,  that  our  religion  is  not  dependant  on  our  education, 
is  to  contradict  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations.' 

'  The  generalized  Christianity'  of  which  these  poor 
children  '  are  continually  hearing,'  consists  of  the  most 
pure  and  intelligible  texts  that  can  be  selected  out  of  the 
Scriptures.  These  texts  are  read  by  the  children  in 
classes  during  six  days  in  the  week.  Can  this  be  called 
an  expedient  for  generating  heresy  or  multiplying  heretics? 
Is  it  not  left  to  the  pastore  of  these  children,  or  to  those 
appointed  for  such  pious  purposes,  to  instruct  them  on 
the  Sunday^  (at  least  such  of  them  whose  parents  are 
members  of  the  esiablishment)  in  the  doctrinal  points 
which  are  inculcated  in  the  catechism  and  the  creed?  H 
this  duty  is  neglected  by  those  who  are  bound  to  perform 
it,  this  is  not  Mr.  Lancaster's  fault,  nor  is  it  a  cause  for 
railing  against  this  well-intentioned  quaker  and  his  gene- 
ralized Christianity.     With  the  utmost  respect  and  reve- 
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rence  for  the  church  which  tlie  Margaret  Professor  pro- 
fesses (agreeably  to  his  calling)  to  vindicate,  we  must 
say  that  in  our  opinions  one  day  in  the  week  may  amply 
suffice  for  inculcating  the  doctrines^  so  the  other  six  be 
employed  in  teaching  the  practice  of  Christianity.  Where, 
we  would  ask,  in  what  public  seminary,  great  or  small, 
from  the  royal  foundation  of  Eton -college  down  to  the 
meanest  charity-school  in  the  kingdom,  are  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  made  a  part  of  the 
,  everi/  day  education  of  the  children  ?  If  the  poor  little 
wretches,  who  till  Lancaster  stepped  forward  to  redeem 
them,  were  seen  all  day  playing  marbles  and  chuck-far- 
thing in  the  streets  to  the  great  annoyance  of  all  credit- 
able foot-passengers,  and.  at  night,  in  all  probability,  were 
employed  in  pilfering  to  the  yet  greater  inconvev-ience  of 
the  shop-keepers  of  the  metropolis,  are  to  have  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  church  poured  into  their  ears  from  morning 
till  night  all  the  seven  days  in  the  week,  what  privilege 
of  exemption  can  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  kingdom  claim,  why  the  same  delectable  system  should 
not  forthwith  be  set  on  foot  at  tlie  colleges  of  Eton, 
Westminster,  and  Winchester,,  at  Harrow  and  Rugby, 
Merchant  Taylor's,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Charter-House  ? 

*  But,'  says  the  evangelical  Dr.  Marsh,  after  bitterly  lament- 
ing the  dangers  which  he  supposes  to  threaten  the  church 
from  this  generaHzing  system,  *  whatever  be  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  may  hereafter  i)e  placed,  let  us  endeavour  ta 
fidfil  the  duties  of  our  station,  while  we  have  duties  to  per- 
form. If  we  cainiot  recal  the  thousands  who  have  desert^^d 
the  church,  let  us  double  our  efforts  to  retain  her  faithful 
band,  which  rallies  round  her  standard.  Let  the  union  of  the 
latter  increase  with  the  defection  of  the  former.  Let  both 
clergy  and  the  laity  who  are  still  attached  to  the  church,  com- 
bine for  mutual  defence.' — (What  a  fearful  combination  of 
zeal  and  power,  against  whom  ?  one  poor  Quaker  {  !  ! ) — *  It 
is  an  union  of  churclimen  with  cluirchmen,  which  must  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  establishmeut*  We  cannot  indeed,  expect 
that  dissenters  should  be  willing;  to  co-operate  with  church- 
men, when  the  object  in  contemplation,  was  the  interest  of 
the  church,' 

To  this  most  admirable  tirade,  is  subjoined  the  follow- 
ing note,  no  less  admirable  for  its  affected  candour  and 
spirit  of  toleration. 

*  This  is  not  spoken  to  their  disparagement,  or  intended  aa 
iii  matter  of  reproach.      However  well-disposed,  however  well- 
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uHcctcd  ill  all  other  respects,  tlwy  cannot^  be  well  affected  to 
the  church,  or  they  would  not  be  <lisseiiters  from  it.  Their 
inf'i.  v/\  in  respect  to  rvli^ion  arc  different  from  ours,  and  there- 
lead  them  a  difftrcnt  way.  Tiiou^h  dissenters  of 
«.,,,,,  ..  ^cription  may  unite  amon^  themselves  against  the 
church,  for  the  support  of  a  common  cause,  jet  an  union  of 
churchmen  and  dissenters  in  favour  of  the  church,  is  a  sup- 
position, wliich  contradicts  the  common  principles  of  human 
action.  But  if  we  cannot  c6-opcrate  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  object,  it  is  to  l)e  hoped,  that  we  shall  never  fail  to  join- 
hand  and   heart  in  promoting  objects  of  general  benevolence.' 

So  that  Dr.  Marsh  would  support  and  promote  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  hospital  ftir  the  sick,  though  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  subscriptions  t)f  dissenters.  He 
would  in  like  manner  contribute  to  a  dissenting  recep- 
tacle for  drowned  persons,  or  to  a  dissentino^  fund  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  widows  and  orplians.  But  he  abomi- 
nates and  utterly  rejects,  or  at  best  refuses  the  smallest 
countenance  to,  a  dissenting  school  for  the  instruction  of 
poor  boys  in  reading  and  writing,  as  if  dissenters  had  a 
different  mode  of  forming  their  great  A — 's  from  tl^ 
members  of  the  establishment,  or  taught  spelling  back- 
wards after  the  example  of  Michael  Scott,  and  the  Witdi 
of  Edmonton.  The  sole  supposition  upon  which  the- 
evangelical  professor  founds  his  whole  argument  against 
Lancaster's  system,  is  that  tis  object  is  hostility  to  the 
church  of  England.  '  He  that  is  not  for  us  is  against  us.* 
But  why  more  so,  in  an  institution,  the  sole  object  of 
w  hich  is  to  teach  writing  and  reading  to  poor'boys,  and 
keep  them  out  of  harm's  zcay,  during  a  great  part  of  every 
day  in  the  week,  who  would  otherwise  be  abandoned  to 
idleness  and  vicious  dissipation,  than  in  one  for  the  im- 
provement of  a  turnpike  road,  or  tlie  formation  of  a  na- 
vigable canal  ? 

fhanks  be  to  Heaven,  all  men  have  not  so  learned 
Christ :  and  we  are  happy  that  it  falls  to  our  lot  to  be 
personally  acquainted  with  many  excellent  church- 
men, and  many  sturdy  dissenters  on  principle,  who 
are  fully  disponed  to  co-operate  with  each  otl\f r  in  any 
scheme  for  the  improvement  and  civilization  of  the  human 
race,  whether  originating  in  Athanasian,  Arian,  or  Soci- 
nian,  in  Jew,  Turk,  or  Pagan.  What  the  evangelical 
professor  exactly  means  by  the  '  interests  of  dissenters  in 
respect  to  religion,'  we  ^o  not  well  know..  That  their 
civil  interests  are  different  from  those  of  churchmen,  as  a 
general  facty  Me  do  not  believe,  though  the  more  ortkqdo^ 
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part  of  the  church  (according  to  the  professor)  have  acted 
(hitherto  with  too  much  success)  on  the  persuasion  that 
they  ai-e  so.  That  a  factious,  turbulent,  proselyting  spirit 
ife  inherent  in  some  men  we  well  know ;  but,  that  it  is 
always  washed  away  by  the  waters  of  an  orthodox  church 
baptism,  we  have,  alas !  too  many  instances  to  the  con- 
trary implicitly  to  admit.  But  we  do  not  believe  nor  ad- 
mit that  dissenters,  in  general,  are  actuated  by  any  such 
spirit  as  tlie  professor,  in  the  candour  of  his  own  mind 
supposes,  of  determined  animosity  to  Oie  Church  of  Eng- 
land or  desire  for  its  overthrow. 

During  the  whole  of  this  discourse  the  evangelical  pro- 
fessor appears  to  labour  under  a  nervous  panic,  lest,  if 
children  are  lefl  to  themselve  to  choose  their  religion,  the 
church  of  England  should  l3e  universally  deserted,  and  the 
futui-e  generation  become  a  mass  of  Pi*esbyterians,  Qua- 
kers, or  Socinians.  But  it  is  really  a  little  unfair  in  this 
professor,  (although  he  may  be  pardoned  on  account  of 
the  aforesaid  consternation,  having  confounded  his  better 
judgment,  and  disordered  his  former  understanding)  to 
'infer  from  a  passage  in  Mr.  Lancaster's  '  Introduction,' 
wherein  he  says  that  he  '  longs  to  see  men,  who  profess 
Christianity,  contend  not  for  creeds  of  faith,  words,  and 
names,  but  in  the  practice  of  every  heavenly  virtue,'  that 
he  '  longs  to  see  the  church  of  England  abandon  her 
iireed  and  her  name  ?'  Does  not  this  excessive  solicitude 
of  churchmen  about  the  welfare  of  the  church  seem  to 
imply  somewhat  of  a  lurking  suspicion  that  all  is  not 
right  in  the  church  itself?  If  the  rclig^ioh  of  the  church 
be  indred  the  religion  of  Christ,  what  is  there  in  Mr.  Lan- 
caster's '  generalized  Christianity''  that  should  incline  chil- 
dren to  abandon  that  true  religion  ?  If  the  religion  of  the 
church  be  indeed  the  religion  of  Christ,  it  appears  to  tis 
^t  least  probable  that  the  constant  reading  df  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  as  practised  in  all  the  Lancastrian  schools,  would 
tend  even  more  than  all  the  sermons  that  Dr.  Marsh  ever 
Wrote  or  preached,  to  make  all  the  hearers  and  readers 
steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  the  communion  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  uneasiness  of  the  professor  lest  the  in- 
corporation of  Quakerism  with  this  terrible  ^  generalized 
Chnstianiti/y  might  engender  SocinianiSm,  is  still  less 
worthy  of  notice.  If  the  chutch  tannot  support  itself  by 
its  own  intrinsic  excellence,  it  can  tieVer  be  upheld  by 
Sophistry  and  intolerance.  Unjustly  as  we  think  Mir. 
Lancaster  has,  in  some  respects,  been  dealt  with  by  the 
iiuthor  of  this  setmoM;  wd  yet  sincerely  rejoice  that  the 
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cry  has  hech  raised,  believing  and  devoutly  hoping  tha<^ 
in  this  case  as  in  many  others,  good  will  spring  out  of  aj)*- 
parent  evil.  The  intemperate  zeal  of  a  few  is  likely  to 
lead  the  way  to  the  instruction  of  thousands,  and  thou* 
Kinds  of  thousands. 


Art.  IX.— -Sketches^  Chi!  and  3Tilitary,  of  the  Island  of 
Java  and  its  immediate  Dependencies*,  comprising  iu' 
teresting  Details  of  Batavia,  and  authentic  Particufars  of 
the  celebrated  Poiwn-tree.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  of 
Java  and  Plan  ofBatavia^from  actual  Survey,  London, 
J.  J.  Stockdale,  1811,  8vo.  12s.  6i\. 

'  Mf.  STOCKDALE,  who  unites  the  two  characters  of 
author  and  bookseller,  which  were  much  mofe  commonly 
found  in  conjunction  formerly  than  at  present,  tells  u^ 
in  his  preface  that  he  "  has  trafisldted,  Selected  and  com* 
piled"  these  "  sketches"  "in  a  space  of  tim6,  perhaps 
nnprecedentedk/  shmt ;"  "  and  ha^  been  guilty  oi making  a 
book'''  The  best  account  of  Java  is  that  by  Stavorinus, 
and  from  his  narrative,  assisted  by  the  works  of  a  fe>V  other 
writers,  Mr.  Stockdale  has  collected  the  matter  contained 
in  the  first  257  pages  of  his  work.  The  remaining  portion 
is  chiefly  extracted  from  the  travels  of  M .  Tombe ;  which 
we  noticed  in  our  last  appendix.  Mr.  Stockdale  confesses 
that  this  plan  has  subjected  the  reader  to  some  repetitions ; 
but  he  seems  to  think  that  he  has  compensated  this  defect 
by  doing  "  more  justice  to  the  respective  travellers."  If, 
however,  his  object  were  to  compi-ess  into  one  volume  all 
that  is  at  present  known  respecting  Java,  we '  cannot  but 
think  that  he  would  have  consulted  the  interest  and  in- 
struction of  the  reader  more  by  embodying  the  accounts  of 
the  different  travellers  into  one  regular  and  consistent  nar- 
rative, referring  at  the  bottom  of  tne  page  to  the  particular 
sources  of  information,  .than  by  a  superfluous  repetition  of 
the  same  matter  w  ith  very  little  variation  in  the  form. 

In  the  present  period  when  books  are  ten  times  as  numer* 
ous  as  formerly , and  when  among  the  helps  to  memory,  guides 
to  the  arts,  and  ladders  to  the  sciences,  no  nostrum  has 
been  discovered  by  taking  which  a  man  may  be  enabled 
to  read,  and  digest  as  much  reading,  in  an  hour  as  hisgrand* 
father  or  great  grandtather  could  in  a  week,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  those  writers  are  inexcusable  who  make  a 
few  meagre  facts  into  a  large  volume,  and  delay  the  pro- 

ress  of  the  reader  by  their  difl^use  nan^tites,  or  p^rpetdBl 
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tautologies.  A  jeweller  may,  if  he  please,  beat  ah  ounce 
of  gold  into  a  thin  skin  of  that  metal,  that  would  cover 
an  acre  of  ground ;  but  we  cannot  so  readily  pardon 
those  makers  of  books,  who  make  three  or  four  hundred 
pages  of  paper  a  receptacle  for  a  few  scanty  particles  of 
information,  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
rubbish,  that  they  can  hardly  be  found  when  they  are 
sought.  We  do  not  mean  to  include  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  amongst  book-makers  of  this  latter  description; 
for  though  we  think  that  his  present  work  might  have  been 
rendered  both  shorter  and  cheaper,  we  are  far  from  assert- 
ing that  it  is  destitute  of  information  or  of  worth.  If  it 
tells  nothing,  which  was  not  known  before,  it  has  brought 
together  into  one  place  a  good  many  facts,  which  were 
scattered  over  several  volumes,  some  of  which  are  not  of 
familiar  access;  and  though  the  language  often  betrays 
marks  of  that  celerity  of  execution,  for  which  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  seems  to  take  some  merit  to  himself  in  the  preface  to 
his  book,  yet  his  narrative  is  not  altogether  bald  and  de- 
formed, nor  is  it,  generally  considered,  an  unamusing  com- 
pilation. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Stockdale's  performance,  we  will 
make  an  extract  which  relates  to  the  barbarous  mode  in 
which  criminals  are  sometimes  put  to  death  at  Batavia. 
Of  these  punishments  impalement  is  the  chief  and  most 
terrible. 

'  III  the  year  17G9  there  was  an  execution  of  this  kind,  of  a 
Macasser  slave  who  had  murdered  his  master.  The  criminal 
was  led  in  the  morninj;:'  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  grassplof, 
and  laid  upon  his  belly,  beins;  held  by  four  men.  The  execu- 
tioner made  a  transverse^  incision  at  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
as  far  as  the  os  sacrum',  he  then  introduced  the  sharp  point  of 
the  spike,  which  was  about  six  feet  long,  and  made  of  polished 
iron,  into  the  wound,  so  that  it  passed  between  the  baclc-bone  and 
the  skin.  Two  men  drove  it  forcibly  up  along  the  spine,  while 
the  executioner  held  the  end,»  and  gave  it  a  proper  direction, 
till  it  came  out  betweeu  the  neck  and  shoulders.  The  lower  end 
was  next  put  into  a  wooden  post  and  rivetted  fast,  and  the  suf- 
ferer was  lifted  up,  thus  impaled,  and  the  post  stuck  in  the 
ground.  At  the  top  of  the  post,  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground, 
there  was  a  kind  of  little  bench,  upon  which  the  body  rested. 

The  insensibility  or  fortitude  of  the  miserable  sufferer  was 
incredible.  He  did  not  utter  the  least  complaint,  except  when 
the  spike  was  rivetted  into  the  pillar ;  the  hammering  and 
shaking  occasioned  by  it,  seemed  to  be  intolerable  to  him,  and 
and  he  then  bellowed  out  for  pain;  and  likewise  again  when  he 
was  lifted  up  and  set  in  the  ground.     He  sat  in  this  dreadful 
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Utuation  till  drath  put  an  end  to  his  torments,  \vhich  fortunately 
happenrci  the  next  day  about  three  o'clock  in  llie  afternoon.  He 
owed  this  speedy  teruiinalion  of  his  miser}'  to  a  light  shower  of 
rajn,  which  continued  for  about  an  hour,  and  he  gave  up  the 
fhosr  half  an  hour  after^vard8. 

•There  have  been  instances  at  Batavia,  of  criminals  who  have 
been  impaled  in  the  dry  season,  and  have  remained  alive  for  eight 
or  more  days  without  any  food  or  drink,  which  is  prevented  to 
be  given  them  by  a  guard  who  is  stationed  at  the  place  of  cxe- 
<}Utioa  for  that  purpose.  None  of  the  vital  parts  are  injured  by 
impalement,  which  makes  the  punishment  the  more  cruel  and  ii|- 
toIeraUe ;  but  as  soon  as  any  water  gets  into  the  wound,  it  mor- 
tifies and  occasions  a  gangrene,  which  directly  attacks  the  more 
Qobie  parts,  and  brings  on  death  almost  immediately. 

'This  miserable  sufferer  continually  complained  of  intolerable 
thirst,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  tx)  this  terrible  punishment. 
The  criminals  are  exposed,  during  the  whole  day,  to  the  burning 
rafvs  of  the  sun,  and  are  unceasingly  tormented  b^'  numerous 
stinging  insects. 

'About  three  hours  before  he  died  he  was  in  conversation  with 
the  bystanders,  relating  to  them  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
murdered  his  good  master,  and  expressing  hi^  repentdnce  of  the 
crime  he  had  committed.  Tliis  he  did  with  great  composure  ; 
yet  an  instant  afterwards  he  burst  out  in  the  most  bitter  com- 
plaints of  unquenchable  thirst,  and  raved  far  drink,  while  no 
one  was  allowed  to  alleviate,  by  a  single  drop  of  water,  the  ex- 
cruciating torments  he  endured,' 

The  above  mode  of  putting  a  human  l>eing  to  death,  is, 
like  many  other  savage  punishments  iu  other  stat^s^  justi- 
fied by  the  tyrant's  plea,  the  necessity  of  the  case;  but  part 
of  the  following  will  show  that  crimes  are  not  always  pre- 
X'^nted  by  the  menace  of  the  most  torturing  extremities  of 
punishment  so  much  as  by  a  system  less  abhorrent  from 
the  dictates  of  justice,  whidi  are  never  at  variance  with 
those  of  humanity. 

*The  slaves  who  come  from  the  island  of  Celebes,  and  espe«i» 
%\\y  the  Bouginese,  are  guilty  of  the  most  horrid  ajurdcrs  :  inogj 
ipf  those  who  run  much  belong  to  that  natiou. 

*  These  acts  of  iadistiriminate  marder  are  called  mucks,  becausi^ 
tlie  perpetrators  of  tiiem,  during  their  pUreuzy,  continually  cty 
out  amokf  amok,  which  signifies  kill,  kilL  When,  by  3wdlow  iug 
natifeh  opium,  or  by  other  means,  they  are  raised  to  a  pitch  4»f 
desperate  fury,  they  sally  out  with  a  knife  or  other  weapon  in 
their  hand,  and  kill,  without  distinction  of  sex,  rank,  or  f^gc^. 
whoever  they  meet  in  the  streets  of  Batavia;  and  proceed  in  this 
way  til!  tht'y  are  cither  shot  or  taken  prisoners.  T^eir  intoxi- 
cafioo  contim^es  tiH  death ;  they  run  iu  upon  the  arms  opposed 
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to  them,  and  often  kill  their  opponents  even  after  they  are  thefta- 
selves  mortally  uounded. 

'  *In  order,  if  possible,  to  take  them  alive,  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice are  provided  witli  a  pole  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length,  at  the" 
end  of  which  is  a  kind  of  fork,  made  of  two  piexies  of  wood, 
three  feet  long,  stuck  on  the  inside  with  sharp  iron  spikes;  this 
is  held  before  the  wretched  object  of  pursuit,  who  runs  into  it, 
and  is  thus  taken. 

*rf  he  happen  to  be  mortally  wounded,  he  is  immediately 
broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  without  any  form  of  trial,  in  the 
presence  of  two  or  three  of  the  counsellors  of  justice. 

•  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  Batavia,  where  the  assassins,  when 
taken  alive,  are  broken  on  the  wheel,  with  every  as;gravation  of 
punishment  which  the  most  rigorous  justice  can  inflict,  the  mucks 
yet  happen  in  great  frequency ;  whilst  at  Bencoolen,  where  they 
are  executed  in  the  most  s^iniple  and  expeditious  manner,  the  of- 
fence is  extremely  rare.' 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Batavia  has  fallen  itito  the 
h.inds  of  the  British.  This  is  not  an  unfavourable  circum- 
stance  fur  the  sale  of  the  present  compilation. 
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POSTHUMOUS  publications  where  they  have  not 
been  prepared  by  the  author  himself  for  the  press  before 
his  decease,  are  usually  to  be  regarded  with  disapproba- 
tion or  distrust.  We  cannot  but  condemn  the  publication 
of  that  which  the  author  never  intended  to  appear  in  print; 
or  at  least  not  till  he  had  completed  his  design,  and  im-* 
provedhis  work  by  subsequent  correction.  To  publish  an 
unfinished  work  is  to  show  a  disregard  for  the  reputation  of 
the  w  riter,  and  to  make  him  accountable  for  the  blunders  or 
inaccuracies  which  his  more  mature  judgment,  long:er  re- 
flection, or  farther  research  would  have  caused  him  to 
avoid.  WTiere  an  author  has  acquired  a  distinguished 
name  in  his  life-time  by  productions  of  great  learning, 
ability  or  genius,  it  is  unjust  to  his  memory  to^  endanger 
the  diminution  of  it  by  the  publication  of  posthumous 
writings,  which  were  leil  in  an  unfinished  state.  Yet  this 
is  commonly  the  case,  in  which  posthumous  publications 
are  most  frequent,  and  in  which  every  scrap  of  paper  that 
an  author  ever  scrawled,  is  thrust  forward  on  the  public  at- 
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tcntion,  ulien  it  oiig-ht  to  have  boon  burned  at  his  funeral," 
Htit  it  is  tiiought  that  a  celebrated  name  will  sell  any' 
thini; ;  and  it  is  the  probable  sale  rather  than  the  actual 
inorit  of  the  work  which  stimuhUes  the  publication.  Ava- 
ria^  thus  sometimes  fattens  on  the  posthumous  tame  of  the 
learned. 

Where  a  work  is  left  iji  a  confessedly  unfinished  state, 
and  cannot  even  be  iitted  to  appear  in  public  without  tlief. 
alterations  and  corrections  of  a  ntrans^er,  we  are  ofopiniojt 
that  the  motives  must  be  very  stronj^,  and  the  circuin^ 
stances  very  uri^ent,  indeed,  which  can  justify  the  publica-; 
tion.  If  an  author  has  left  a  wife  and  family  in  a  state  of- 
indigence  and  distress,  perhaps  we  might  ije  induced  to' 
palliate  the  recourse  to  such  an  expedient;  but  we  would 
ratlior  that  their  wants  were  miti«^ate{l  by  any  other  mea-' 
sure  which  is  less  likely,  ta  sully  the  literary  fame  of  the 
deceased.  ^        '  • 

•  ^Ve  are  far  froin  wishln^^  to  insinuate  that  the  present' 
editor  lias  been  impelled  to  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume  of  lectures  by  any  unworthy  or  mercenary  motives/ 
His  preface  bespeaks  a  gentleman  of  more  liberal  senti-' 
ments  and  of  better  feelings;  and  he  evidently  imagined 
that  the  work  itself  would  l)e  interesting'  to  the  friends  of 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  not  discreditable  to  his  memory.  But 
our  objection  to  the  publication  is,  generally,  that  it  was* 
left  in  an  unfinished  state;  that  it  had  not  been  previ- 
ously designed  by  the  author  himself  for  the  press;  and 
that  the  editor  was  obliged  to  make  some  retrenchments 
or  alterations  before  the  work  was  iitted  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic eye.  \V"e  do  not  know  that  these  lectures,  even  in  their 
present  form,  will  cause  any  deduction  from  the  previously 
well  earned  reputation  of  Dr.  Campbell ;  but  of  this  we 
are  certain,  that  they  v/ill  make  no  addition  to  itsbnlliancy.' 
In  such  circumstances  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
editor  should  have  been  able  to  assign  stroiiger  motives' 
than  he  has  done  for  bringino-  forward  the  present  lec^' 
tiires,  before  he  ventured  to  add  them  to  the  list  of  Dt . 
Campbell's  publications. 

The  subject  of  the-e  lectures  is  one  on  which  nothing 
new  coidd  be  expected  to  be  said :  and  in  wliich  we  do 
not  find  that  aii)  thing  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
which  has  not  been  said  before.  The  strong  good  sea^e  of 
the  writer  is  visible  in  iheperforrxjance  ;  for  Dr.  Campbell 
was  not  a  man  whose  first  thoughts,  or  even  sketches  of  a 
composition  were  likely  to  contain  anything  frivolous,  eXr 
tjuvagant,  or  absurd.  He  had  none  of  the  petty  conceits,  or. 
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showy  but  unsubstantial  tinsel  of  a  little  mind,  anxious  to 
mislead  or  to  dazzle  minds  as  little  as  itself.  His  strong-, 
manly  understanding  is  visible  in  his  writings,  which  werer 
no  fallacious  mirror  of  his  character.     , 

The  following  are  the  subjects  of  the  present  lectures : 

*  Lect.  I. — Importance  of  the  subject. — Influence  of  Example. 
Vices  more  especially  reproachful  in  the  Ministerial  Cha- 
acter — Inte.mpera"nce — Impiety — Levity  of  Behaviour^ 
-^Lect.  If.  Regard  to  the  outward  decorum  of  Cha- 
racter in  things  naturally  indifferent Deference  due  to  the 

Opinions  of  the  People — Extremes  of  unbounded  Complin 
ance — and  of  violently  shocking  their  Prejudices* — Lect.  HI. 
Virtues  especially^  requisite  in  the  Pastor.  Meekness 
and  Humility.  6bli£»ation  to  these  Duties,  from  the  Examplff 
of  Christ — from  the  END  of  their  Ministry — and  from  the 
MEANS  they  are  authorized  to  employ. — Lect.  IV.  FoRTl-^ 
tube,  or  a  superiority  to  either  fear  or  favour.  Danger, 
in  our  Church,  of  listening  to  solicitations  on  any  point  which  is 
to  be  of  judicial  determination.  Steadiness  in  the  essential  part, 
♦he  matter  of  our  conduct.  Meekness,  Gentleness,  and,  a* 
.much  as  possihle.  Pleasantness,  in  the  manner, — Lect.  V, 
Of  Temperance.  A  loose  and  dissolute  manner  in  Con* 
versation  may  shew  a  more  vitiated  disposition,  and  may  do 
more  hurt  in  society,  than  even  some  trespasses  against  the 
•trict  rules  of  Temperance. — Lect.  VI.  Vices,  or  I;vils, 
to  which  the  occupation  of  a  Minister  exposes  him.  Mr. 
Hume's  account  of  the  spirit  of  the  Pastoral  Office — a  Carica- 
TURAfbut  may  suggest  some  profitable  instruction  to  Pastors.^ 
Temptation  to  Hypocrisy,  to  be  overcome  by  being  what  the 
Hypocrite  wants  only  to  l>e  thought.  A  bad  man  will  find  no- 
comfort  in  the  business  of  a  Pastor. — Lect.  VIL  Dan- 
ger to  Pastors  from  an  excessive  desire  of  Popular  Ap* 
plause.  To  please  men,  only  the  means  to  promote  the  great 
*?n<l,  Meir  good.— Instructions  in  the  r^hortest  and  easiest  way  to* 
become  a  very  great  man,  a  Leader  and  an  Oracle  amont; 
the  People,  and  to  secure  a  following  whithersoever  the  Preacher 
goes.— Lect.  VIII.  Fruits  of  the"  teaching  of  PULPiT  CoN^ 
trovertists,  and  of  those  who  int?ame  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  what  they  term  the  defections  of  the  Church-. 
Of  competition  with  others  in  the  common  popular  arts,  as  in 
THOJCE  of  subjects;  or,  on  certain  occasions,  an  unseason- 
able PROLIXITY,— I^ct.  IX.  Of  Sloth.  Wealth,  a  great, 
but  not  the  only,  corrupter.  Neither  our  scanty  provision, 
aor  our  Ecclesiastical  laws,  a  snfiicient  security  against  the 
yii^k  of  Laziness.  Extren:-ly  rigorous  laws  fail  into  disuse. 
The  practice  of  composing  of  the  greatei>t  consequence  to  us. 
The  proper  Employment  of  Time,  and  the  adractdges  of  follow- 
jflg  a  settled  plan,- 
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In  the  above  lectures,  some  of  the  best  observations  ap» 
pear  to  us  to  occur  in  the  eig;hth.  We  shaH  sc!»?ct  a  few  of 
these.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  following :  and  we  wish 
that  the  practice  to  which  it  relates  wore  uiiiversallv  re- 
jected, that  plain  n!(>ral  preaching  niig^ht  be  substituted 
for  the  polemical  and  doctrinal. 

*  Nothing  then  can  excuse  r ontrovcrsy  in  the  pulpit,  but  ne- 
cessity ;  and  there  is  no  necctsity,  unless  the  point  in  question 
be  manifestly  an  essential  article  of  Christianity,  and  unless  there 
be  an  immediate  danger  of  |)erversion  among  the  people  to 
whom  you  would  communicate  the  dispute.  But,  to  say  th« 
♦ruth,  where  this  polemic  itch  prevails,  it  will  wait  no  necessity. 
The  people  often  do  not  so  much  as  know  that  the  doctrine  they 
have  been  taught  is  contr6verted  by  any  body,  till  they  are  offi- 
ciously informed  of  it  by  their  minister:  and  for  the  much 
greater  part,  the  subjects  in  debate  are  merely  the  iilosses  and 
comments  of  fallible  men,  and  not  the  dictates  of  the  unerring 
Spirit.  As  for  you,  teach  your  people  the  truth,  to  the  best  of 
your  knowledge  ;  enforce  upon  tliem  their  duty,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power ;  urge  all  the  motives  which  the  Gospel  and  right 
reason  supply  you  with  ;  but  give  no  evil  surmisings  with  regard 
to  others.  If  otliers  do  not  right,  they  have  the  same  Master  to 
account  to.' 

Lons^  prayers  and  long^  sermons  are,  we  have  always 
thought,  injurious  in  their  effects  on  that  attention  without 
which  all  devotion  becomes  a  mere  external  form,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  they  tend  to  excite  a  sense  of  weariness  and 
disgust,  the  feeling-  of  w  hich  ought  as  much  as  possible  to 
be  excluded  from  the  sanctuary.  This  devotional  prolix- 
ity, which  was  more  remarkable  in  the  religionists  of  a  for- 
mer age,  is  not  quite  unknown  in  the  present.  The  de- 
votional forms  ofthe  establishment  are  in  tlie  moruinff  ser- 
vice nearly  one^third  longer  than  they  ought  to  be ;  out  if 
sectaries  do  not  often  otfeud  so  much  in  tlie  lengih  of  their 
prayers,  they  do  not  deserve  less  re})roof  k-r  that  of  their 
sermons.  Their  religious  harangues  are  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  no  want  more  than  the  want  of  brevity. 
But,  as  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  so  we  are  convinced  that 
it  is  an  almost  indispensable  concomitant  of  that  praying 
or  preaching,  which  confines  itself  witliiu  the  Inuits  of 
clear  and  definite  ideas,  and  does  not  wander  into  the  la- 
byrinths of  mysticism,  where  the  teacher  and  his  heafrers 
alike  lose  their  \tay,  and  where  religion  ca.i  no  longer 
either  edifv  the  mind  or  ameliorate  the  heart. 

In  the  times  of  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity,  ther^ 
were  teachers  whose  standard  of  merit  consisted  in  the 
Jength  of  their  prayers  and  the  multiplicity  of  theii'  rituaj 
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Ibrms.  In  the  present  day  this  ciiterion  of  excellence  is 
not  totally  relinquished,  as  one  may  learn,  from  the  praises 
which  are  bestowed  on  the  hot-headed  visionary,  or  the 
cold-hearted  hypocrite,  who  lias  held  forth  for  tvvo  hours 
in  a  loose  desultory  and  unintelligible  jargon,  full  of  tauto- 
logy and  repetition  about  points  of  doctrine,  which  are  in 
themselves  involved  in  utter  darkness,  and  which  can  have 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  perplexing  the  mind,  con- 
fusing the  thoughts,  and  causing  a  forgetfulness  of  more 
simple,  but  more  important  truths. 

Dr.  Campbell  truly  intimates  that,  amongst  some 
preachers,  prolixity  is  one  of  the  conmion  arts  for  obtain- 
ing popularity,  as  the  ignorant  are  apt  to  estimate  the  value 
of  preaching  like  the  value  of  more  tangible  matter,  by  the 
quantity  rather  than  by  any  other  more  refined  mode  of 
appreciation.     Dr.  Campbell  very  justly  remarks  that 

*  One  bad  consequence,  therefore,  of  immoderate  length  in 
our  religious  offices,  is,  that  it' tends  too  much  to  feed  a  super- 
stitious disposition  in  the  people,  and  thereby  to  divert  their  at- 
tention from  that  Avhich  oui:;ht  to  be  the  main  object— the  im- 
provement they  make  of  wliat  they  hear.  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
pastor  to  wean  his  people  as  mucii  as  possible,  by  every  method 
which  prudence  dictates,  from  all  prejudices  and  misconceptions, 
in  a  matter  of  such  unspeakable  consequence.  Immoderate 
length,  in  all  kinds  of  religious  offices,  has  ever  had  an  influ- 
ence on  weak  aud  superstitious  minds:  and  for  this  reason, 
those  who  have  hypocritically  affected  the  religious  character, 
have  ever  chosen  to  distiugiiish  themselves  by  this  circumstance. 
The  Pharisees,  who  made  use  of  religion  as  a  cover  to  their 
pride  and  extortion,  *'  for  a  pretence,"  as  our  Lord  tells  us, 
•*  made  long  prayers."  He,  who  never  spoke  a  word  in  vain, 
did  not  add  the  epithet  *Iong'  unmeaningly  :  the  length  of  their 
devotions,  as  well  as  the  breadth  of  their  pliylacteries,  and  the 
largeness  of  the  fringes  at  the  corners  of  their  garments,  were  all 
so  many  engines  of  their  craft.  Dr.  South,  speaking  of  some 
popular  leaders,  who  rivalled  one  another  in  respect  of  their  in- 
fluence on  the  multitude,  takes  notice  of  a  new  sort  of  gymnas- 
tic exercise,  in  which  they  engaged,  unheard  of  among  the  an- 
cients, which  he  d(*nominates,  emphatically  enough,  * preaihing 
prizes  ;'  that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  vying  with  one  another  who 
shall  hold  forth  longest.  Can  any  thing  of  the  nature,  use,  and 
end  of  preaching,  be  understood  or  regarded,  where  such  a  pha- 
risaic  trick  is  put  in  practice? 

I  would  npt,  by  all  this,  be  meant  to  signify,  as  though  we 
riould  with  propriety,  on  all  subjects  and  occasions,  confine  our- 
selves within  the  same  compass,  which  was  never  to  be  ex- 
ceeded :     I  think  that  is  neither  natural  nor  necessarv.    What 
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1- would  chiefly  dissuade  from,  is,  whatever  savours  of  os- 
tentation in  this  })articular,  or  shews  any  disposition  to  vie  with 
otbeis  iu  regard  to  it.  The  due  time  to  he  enij>U»y>;d  in  the 
public  exercises  of  religion,  is,  like  tiie  circumsluuces  of  most 
other  practices,  determined  very  much  hy  custom.  The  uttcn^ 
tion  and  patience  of  the  miijor  part  will  generally  keep  up  pretty 
well  for  as  long  a  time  as  tliey  expect,  from  common  practice, 
that  tiiere  will  be  a  deuKuid  for  their  attention,  and  as  tliey  ivAve 
been  habituated  to  give  it.  If  that  time  he  much  exceeded,  unless 
there  be  something  so  veay  particular  as  to  command  attention, 
it  will  naturally  flag,  and  end  in  weariness,  impatience,  and  even 
sometintes  disgust.  Besides,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  asD 
attention  cannot  always  be  [^reserved,  so  the  memory,  being:) 
fkiite,  may  be  overloaded.  It  is  always  safer  here  lo  leave  off, 
whilst  the  people  have  an  appetite  for  more,  -than  to  cloy,  by 
giving  them  too  nmch.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  appetite  of 
some  persons  is  here  insatiable.  Depend  on  it,  wherever  that  is 
the  case,  it  is.  a  false  a}>petite,  and  followed  by  no  digestion : 
the  whole  signiticancy  of  those  exercises  to  such,  is  the  time 
spent  in  them,  and  the  transient  emotions  they  feel  when  thus 
employed.  By  the  immoderate  length,  therefore,  of  public  de- 
votional exercises  and  religious  offices,  the  patience  of  the  intel- 
ligent.hearer  is  worn  out,  the  superstition  oi  the  ignorant  is  che- 
rished, the  spirits  of  the  performer  are  very  unprofitably  ex- 
hausted, and  that  service,  which  ever  ought  to  be  attended  with 
real  pleasure,  is  botli  to  him,  and  part  of  his  audience,  rendered 
hurt  hens  ome,' 

The  Scotch  Clergy  till  lately  required  more  cautions 
against  long  sermons  than  our  own ;  but  this  prolixity ; 
seems  becoming  more  general  to  the  south  of  the  Tvveed, 
where  the  religious  horizon  is  at  present  more  overcast' 
with  the  vapours  of  fanatacism,  and  the  genuine  substance 
of  religion  more  dissipated  in  the  fumes  of  hypocritical 
«ant. 

The  devotional  addresses  of  man  to  his  maker,  must,  as 
far  as  they  are  comprehended  within  the  general  terms  of 
sujpplication  and  thanksgiving,  consist  of  ideas  which  re-^ 
quire  not  a  multitude  of  words  for  their  expression.     A? 
few,  and  but  a  few  ar«  Jiecessary  to  say  all  tliat  the  mind, 
can  think  or  the  heart  can  feel.     All  superfluities  of  dic- 
tion,  all  inflation  of  language,  all  idle   repetitions,  and 
rhetorical  extravagance  ought  to  be  avoided,  as  they  only 
cliill  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  are  a  studied  mockeiy  of  the 
Being  to  whom  we  pray.    The  Lord's  prayer  furnishes  the 
best  model  of  the  manner  in  which  man  should  supplicate 
Ood.    Long  prayers  may  feed  the  frenzy  of  the  fanatic,  or 
.the  craft  of  the  impostor^but  a  few  simple  aspirations  of  the 
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soul  are  sufficient  for  him  who  is  softened  by  contrition  cr 
warmed  by  gratitude. 

The  following  passage,  which  contains  matter  for  seri- 
oiis  reflection,  does  more  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  Dr, 
Campbell  than  any  other  in  this  volume. 

'  The  more  absurd  the  speculative  and  distincuishing  tenets  of 
a  party  are,  and  the  more  numerous  and  fantastical  their  cere- 
monies, the  more  there  will  be  of  bigotry  in  that  party,  and  the 
less  of  what  alone  deserves  the  name  of  pure  Christian  zeal. 
The  reason  is  obvious :  and  that  the  fact  is  conformable  to  this 
doctnne,  history  but  too  plainly  shews.  In  proportion  as  the 
church  declined  from  her  ancient  simplicity,  adopted  absurd 
dogmas  into  her  system,  and  vile  superstitious  mummeries  int-^ 
her  worship,  she  separated  herself  from  the  truly  benevolent 
spirit — zeali  and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  that  unrelenting 
iuty— bigot ri/.  Reason  and  argument  arc  but  ill  adapted  for 
maintaining  the  cause  of  absurdity  and  nonsense:  racks  and 
gibbets,  tire  and  faggot,  answer  infinitely  better,' 

Hence  we  see  why  religionists  are  tolerant  in  proportion 
as  their  creed  is  rational  and  their  minds  enlightened^ 
whilbt  they  are  prone  to  cruelty  and  {  ersecution  in  the 
same  degree,  that  their  belief  is  niade  up  of  a  web  of  mys- 
teries, which  they  can  neither  define  nor  comprehend. 
What  men  cannot  support  by  argument  they  will  not  fail, 
when  they  have  the  power,  to  maintain  by  other  means. 
But,  as  nonsense  cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  force  must 
be  employed  ;  and  the  logic  of  Locke  must  give  way  to 
that  which  a  code  of  pains  and  penalties  can  supply.  A 
Dftan  who  has  courage  to  expose  the  established  absurdities, 
whatever  they  may  be,  is  to  be  branded  as  a  heretic,  and 
reduced,  if  possible,  to  want  a  morsol  of  bread,  whilst  ho 
who  will  swear,  that  black  is  white,  is  to  be  elevated  to, 
the  pinnacle  of  afilueiice. 

Let  those  statesmen  who  really  and  truly  regard  the 
iftterests  of  religious  liberty,  without  which  all  other  li- 
berty will  soon  be  found  only  the  shadow  of  a  shade — 
remember,  that  no  church  can  ever  be  truly  tolerant  whose 
doctrines  are  so  absurd  or  irrational,  that  they  necessarily 
shrink  from  discussipn  and  can  accordingly  be  upheld  only 
by  prohibitory  statutes,  interested  confederacies,  and  all 
the  arts  aud  expedients  of  that  persecution  which,  where 
it  is  not  open  and  direct,  is  more  secret  and  reserved,  but 
equally  malevolent  in  its  spirit  and  equally  inhuman  in  it^ 
operations. 
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j^Rt.  XI.— TA^  Return  to  Nature,  or  a  Defmce  of  the  Fc* 
getnhle  Prginiev,  xcUh  some  Account  of  an  Experiment 
wade  during  the.  luH  Three  or  Four  Years  in  the  Jtuthor's 
Famil)/.  Bit/  John  Frank  Nezvton,  Esq,  Part  the  First. 
London,  Cadell,  1811. 

WH  EN  meat  is  a  shilling  a  pound,  it  might  seem  no  un- 
pleasant thing  to  be  informed,  that  we  may  derive  as  much 
nourishment  and  more  health  from  a  mess  of  potatoes  than 
from  a  slice  of  beef.  Why  should  not  this  be  most  welcome 
intelligence  to  us  poor  devils  of  reviewers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  look  on  the  sirloin  of  an  ox  with  as  much  distant 
reverence  as  a  W-elch  curate  from  the  top  of  his  native 
mountains  casts  his  mind's  eye  on  the  cathedral  of  Canter- 
bury ?  But  alas  !  we  are  horn  and  bred  carnivorous  ani- 
iiials ;  and  how  can  a  reviewer  be  e.vpected  to  be  other- 
wise ?  Must  not  a  mastiff  be  fed  with  a  raw  flesh,  before 
he  will  dtnour  every  thief  tliat  enters  his  master's  yard? 
And  liOAV  are  the  precincts  of  literature  to  be  guarded 
from  depredators,  and  authors,  who  venture  to  commit  saeri* 
ledge  on  the  territory  of  the  Muses,  to  be  worried,  lace- 
rated and  most  barbarously  mauled,  if  reviewei-s  be  not 
men  of  a  most  sanguinary  turn  of  mind  ?  Though,  there- 
fbre,  the  vegetable  regimen  may  have  the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  and  may  even  prevent  a  monthly  charge  for 
Extr.cath.  Itifus.stnn.  Sal.  Glauh.  and  capiat,  haustum,  Si'C, 
still  we  tear,  that  it  would  render  us  poor  critics  too  gentle 
for  the  discharge  of  our  office,  which  requires  your  man 
of  the  true  cannibal  breed. 

Mr.  Newton  has  endeavo\ired  to  bring  some  of  the  alle* 
gories,  apologues  and  tradiiions  of  antiquity  from  the 
ficcount  of  Adam  and  Eve  to  the  storv  of  Prometheus,  to 
support  his  opinion,  that  the  main  sufiorings  of  man  are 
owing  to  the  dereliction  of  a  vegetable  diet,  which  has  mul- 
tiplied his  ailments,  impaired  his  health,  and  shortened  hia 
life.  And  he  has  supported  his  arguments  by  numerous 
authoritie?»,  dwindling  down  in  weigiit  and  importance, 
4ike  an  inverted  cone,  from  the  broad  bottom  of  Homer's 
muse  to  the  insignificant  point  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's^  ora- 
c»*.lar  frivolity  in  his  *  code  of  l^efllth."  This  part  of  Mr, 
Newton's  book  is  very  cretlitabie  to  his  sagacity  and 
rese-^rch. 

Mr.  Newton  appears  to  ascribe  the  defect  of  judgment, 
want  of  sagacity,  loss  of  memoi^,  and  the  prevalence  of 
Jnsanity  to  the  original  sin  of  eating  animal  food.     W^ 
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shall  not  enter  into  a  controversy  with  Mr.  Newton  on 
this  subject.  All  we  shall  say  is,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
right  that  reviewers,  who  have  so  often  to  face  the  whole 
irritable  tribe  of  authors,  who  have  to  expose  the  folly  of 
some,  the  vanity  of  others,  to  show  the  falsehood  of  these 
and  the  i^^norance  of  those,  ought,  for  their  own  sakes,  or 
for  that  of  the  public,  to  eat  their  cabbage  without  pork, 
and  to  turn  their  blood  into  a  soft  creamy  fluid,  without 
any  particles  of  pungency,  acrimony,  or  ferocity  in  the 
composition.  Even  the  indigestion,  which  is  said  to  b€J^ 
cured  by  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  is,  in  itselti: 
sidutary  to  the  cause  of  criticism,  as  it  tends  to  render  cri- 
tics querulous  and  dissatisfied  with  whatever  comes  in  their 
way.  Now  are  not  tliese  qualities  essential  requisites 
in  the  head  or  stomach  of  a  reviewer,  for,  without  them, 
who  would  read  what  he  wrote,  or  think  his  lucubrations 
worth  a  groat?  Whence  could  the  Edinburgh  reviewers 
procure  their  quarterly  stock  of  bile,  \i^  they  fed  on  grass 
before  it  was  made  into  goose? 

Mr.  Newton,  who  is  no  reviewer,  is  liimself  a  vegetable 
feeder;  and,  in  an  asthma  of  longstanding,  he  has  derived 
so  much  benefit  from  it  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr. 
Lam  bo,  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  his  zeal  in  the  cause. 
Mr.  Newton  thinks,  that  all  mankind  would  be  greatly 
improved  both  in  physical  and  moral  qualities  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  vegetable  diet.  The  present  work  Ud^ours  (o  prove 
this  point,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  force 
of  Mr.  N.'s  reasoning  or  of  the  truth  of  his  deductions, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  parity  of  his  benevo- 
lence and  tlie  sincerity  of  his  zeal  to  promote  the  good  of 
his  fellow-creatures.  His  work,  at  the  same  time,  bears 
testimony  to  an  inquisitive  and  reflecting  mind.  It  has 
not  convinced  us,  that  a  vegetable  diet  is  the  best  for  man, 
except  in  certain  states  of  disease,  where  it  appears  to  be 
superior  in  its  eflicacy  to  any,  or  to  all  the  drugs  in  the 
apothecary's  shop.  Dr.  Lambe  has,  we  think,  proved  this 
in  his  '  reports  on  the  eifectsof  a  peculiar  regimen  in  schir- 
rous  tumours  and  cancerous  ulcers.'  But  though  Mr. 
Newton  has  not  made  us  converts  to  his  notions  of  diet, 
we  have  been  amused  by  the  variety  of  his  observations 
and  details.  And  it  is  certainly  no  small  merit  to  write  a 
fe'eatise  on  a  particular  hypothesis  which  may  be  perused 
with  pleasure  and  with  interest  by  its  most  determined 
opponents. 
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Art.  XII. — Pr'uuipU's  of  the  Constitution  of  Govern- 
tuents.  ]i//  jyil/iam  (hninin^hamcy  Esq.  of  Enter kine^ 
Xorth  Britain.     Rid^way,  ISII,  4to. 

THIS  appears  to  us,  notwithstandinof  its  *  homclj^' 
structure,  and  '  apparent!)'  obsolete'  materials  (we  quote 
from  the  author  himself)  to  be  a  very  sensible  and  judi^ 
clous  work,  and  extremely  well  calculated  to  answer  the 
purpose  tor  which  it  is  intended,  w hich  purpose  we  shall 
proceed  to  explain,  and  at\erwards  present  our  readers  with 
a  partial  and  impertecl  analysis  of  the  book  itself,  instead 
of  offering  them  our  own  observations  and  reflections^ 
w hich,  we  are  persuaded,  would  prove  far  less  edifying 
and  instructive  than  the  lessons  of  one  who  has  so  pecu- 
liarly made  the  subject  on  whicli,he  treats,  his  study  ^d 
occupation*  .;  ',^,:  i  i      ',' ; 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Cunninghame  says,  tha^.his  atten- 
tion was  directed  towards  this  subject  principally  from 
observing  how,  in  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution, 
it  became  evident  that  the  principles  of  government  had 
never  been  fully  considered  by  them,  or,  in  his  own  w  ords, 
'  ilmt  politics  had  never  been  studied  as  a  science.^  He 
casts  a  rapid  glance  upon  the  general  revolutions  of  the 
world.  The  theocracy  of  the  Jews  was  not  an  institution 
of  man.  The  constitutions  of  the  heathen  world  were 
all  greatly  defective,  and  the  very  wisest  and  best  of  their 
lawgivers  and  philosophers  understood  nothing,  or  little, 
of  the  principles  here  treated  of. 

*  Even  Aristotle,  with  that  wonderful  mind  he  possessed, 
amidst  the  multitude  of  subjects  he  embraced,  seeins  rather  to 
have  given  hints  at  politics,  than  a  system  of  polilics. — One 
time,  it  is  restraining  a  nobility,  another  time  a  king,  another 
time  a  people  -  but  no  where  does  it  seem  that  complete  struc- 
ture, which  is  formed  to  give  man  happiness  in  government.' — 
P.  ix. 

It  is  for  the  very  useful  purpose  of  reducing  politics  to 
a  science,  of  supplying  the  desideratum  so  strangely  left 
vacant  ever  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  that  our 
author  has  undertaken  a  work,  of  which  the  present  vo- 
lume is  only  to  be  considered  as  the  commencement.  His 
theory  rests  on  the  foundation  of  '  original  riglii,^  a  doc- 
trine which  he  considers  as  little  less  than  intuitive ;  al- 
though he  devotes  half  a  dozen  pages  to  the  examination 
and  support  of  it.  That  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  no 
moral  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  few  philosophers,  we  be- 
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lieve,  will  at  this  day  maintain.  '  We  shall  be  told,  per- 
haps, that  we  got  this  sentiment  from  education,  ^ut 
where  did  education  get  it  itself?  from  what  spring  did  it 
draw  it?  from  what  source  did  it  deduce  it  ?'  p.  9;-  That 
seme  nations  have,  in  some  circumstances  and  particu- 
lars, differed,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  their  ideas 
of  right,  proceeds  entirely  from  local  circumstances,  and 
is  no  more  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  right 
tlian  the  conduct  of  some  individuals  in  every  society, 
who  from  perseverance  in  a  course  of  vice,  become  so  de- 
praved as  to  lose  the  sense  which  Providence  has,  no 
doubt,  implanted  in  all  our  natures.  Mr.  C.  instances 
the  encouragement  of  theft  in  Sparta,  and  the  alacrity 
with  which  men  submit,  in  some  eastern  nations,  to  the 
honour  of  dying  by  the  hand  of  the  sovereign.  He  might 
have  added  the  self-devotion  of  widows,  and  the  custom 
of  infanticide  among  the  Hindoos,  the  exposure  of  chil- 
dren among  the  Chinese,  that  of  old  people  among  the 
Hottentots,  the  use  of  the  torture  and  the  custom  of 
duelling  among  the  happier  nations  of  Europe,  the  tor- 
ments and  death  inflicted  on  their  prisoners  by  the  North 
American  savages,  and  a  number  of  examples  besides. 
But  were  the  number  infinite,  it  would  not  invalidate  the 
general  rule,  from  whicli  all  these  infinite  instances  are 
but  instances  of  exception^  and  always  to  be  accounted 
for,  as  our  author  observes,  from  the  operation  of  '  local 
circumstances.' 

Wlierever  there  is  fight^  there  must  be  justice  also ; 
therefore  there  is  original  justice  ;  and  this  original  jus- 
tice entitles  every  man  to  his  own ;  that  is,  to  life^  pro- 
pn^lif-i  and  /ree  a^encfj\  io  life y  because  it  is  the  gift  of 
Go^,  which  he  holds  independent  of  his  fellow- creatures ; 
to  proprrti/,  because  God,  who  gave  him  life,  gave  him 
also  the  right  to  use  and  employ  it ;  iofree  agenci/^  be- 
cause the  gift  of  life,  by  an  infinitely  good  and  beneficent 
being,  necessarily  includes  the  right  of  enjoyment ;  and 
to  tlie  latter  free  agency  is  absolutely  essential. 

■  ,  *  These  then/  concludes  our  author,  *  are  the  three  rights  of 
man,  viz.  life,  propert?/,  and  frte  agency — they  are  necessary, 
and  they  are  all  that  are  uectesary,  for  his  happiness.  They 
are  air  that  are  necessary  for  his  happiness,  because  they  in-r 
elude  either  the  existence  which  he  gets  from  God,  or  the  free 
use,  or  the  relish. and  enjoyment  of  it.' — P.  9. 

It  follows,  as  it  corollary  from  the  preceding  rules,  that 
tfaefce  three  rights  are  all  paraniount  to  government ;  q\\ 
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in  the  author's  words,  which  we  quote  at  length,  to  ^ve 
our  reaciors  some  idea  of  the  prebiseiiegs  and  lurmality  of 
his  manner. 

'  It  appears  from  the  foregoing,  first,  that  these  rights  of 
/(/V,  propirti/,  ahd  free  agenctf,  aie  (with  reverence  be  it  spo- 
ken) from  God.  H.  that,  being  from  God,  they  are  insuper- 
able. III.  tliat  they  are  more  particularly  independent  of  go- 
fernnient.  Being  of  an  origin  superior  to  man,  they  can  never 
yield  to  any  thing  that  is  of  nian.  IV.  that  they  extend  to  all 
equally.  The  same  justice  that  gives  them  at  all  gives  them 
nniversally.  V.  and  lastly,  that  they  are  natural,  thit  is,  given 
by  Providence,  and  consequently  most  real.  Existnig  ante* 
cedent  to  ail  things,  and  consequently  preceding  every  thing 
artificial,  what  else  can  they  be  1  P.  10. 

Having  dispatched  these  preliminaries,  which  may  be 
called  the  axioms  of  bis  science,  our  author  proceetls,  io 
his  second  book,  to  enquire,  '  if  original  justice  entitle 
to  aught  else  besides  life,  property,  and  free  agency? 
This  question  he  answers  in  the  negative,  because  man- 
has  received  nothing  else  originally  from  his  Creator, 
But  some  having  insisted  on  '  eqiialitty.  power,  and  inde- 
pendenct  of  government,^  as  original  rights,  we  have  next 
to  consider  how  these  several  claims  are  respectively 
founded. 

First,  as  to  the  claim  of  equality.  The  inequality  ift 
the  conditions  of  men  arisen  ii'om  riches,  rank,  or  power. 
The  too  tbnner  are  owing'  to  man's  personal  labour  or 
exertions;  it  is  tliei'efore  against  original  justice  to  med- 
dle with  either  of  them.  Both  originate  in  the  same  prin- 
ciple; and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  which  though  no  less 
tru"e,  is  perhaps  less  obvious  than  the  former,  Mr.  C 
happily  enough  illustratear  his  doctrine  concerliing  it  by 
a  quotation. 

*  Rank,'  he  says,  *  is  an  exemplification  of  natural  or  rea^ 
jv*\i\,  which  requires  a  certain  state  of  society  to  produce  it. 
But  this  is  m)  proof  that  there  may  not  be  a  natural  right  to  it^ 
^ut  only  that  that  right  could  not  be  exeuipiitied  till  u  certaia 
situation  of  things.  As  Montesquieu  says,  '*  the  rays  of  a  cir- 
cle would  have  been  equal,  though  a  circle  had  never  bee» 
traced.— P.  13. 

Powa,  being  a  distinct  considerati6n  in  ttself,  is  not 
here  treated  of;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  denied  by  our 
author  '  that  there  is  any  original  right  to  it  at  all.'  It 
therefore  follows,  not  only  that  eqiialiti/  is  not  sanctioned 
by  original  justice;  but  t5iat  it  is  directly  adverse  to  ita 
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most  obvious  principles.  The  shallow  pretence  which 
has  been  urged  in  support  of  equality^  that  '  ail  men  are 
born  equal,'  is  answered,  botli  by  a  comparison^  and  after- 
wards by  a  flat  denial.  '  As  well  'might  it  be  inferred, 
that  because  all  birds  are  unfledged  at  first,  or  have  the 
same  callow  down,  that,  therefore,  they  should  have  no 
increase,  or  variety,  of  plumage  afterwards.' — P.  15. 

The  claim  of  power  to  be  considered  as  an  original 
right  is  next  examined.  Power  is  neither  conferred  by 
God,  like  existence,  and  tlie  use  and  enjoyment  of  ex- 
istence, nor  is  it  at  all  connected  with  those  first-mentioned 
gifts,  A  man  may  preserve  his  life  and  his  property,  and 
enjoy  his  free-agency,  without  possessing  3x\y  power  over 
the  lives,  properties^  or  free-agency  of  others.  '  Ppwer  in 
not  founded  in  original  justice:  for  it  is  only  because  a 
thing  is  a  pcrsonalitv,  i.  e.  conferred  by  (jod,  or  connected 
with  it,  that  original  justice  does  entitle  to  it,'     P.  18. 

The  third  pretended  rigiU,  tliat  to  "•  indepe??dence  of  go- 
xcrtimcnC  may,  perliaps,  be  intelligibly  dispatched  in  a 
few  words,  for  the  enlargement  of  which  our  limits  oblige 
us  to  refer  to  Mr.  Cunninghame  himself.  Government 
is  established  for  the  protection  of  original  rights,  viz. 
of  ///e,  property,  and  free-agencij^  independence  of  go- 
vernment is  therefore  directly  adverse  to  those  origmal 
rights.  But  it  is,  impossible  that  God  should  have  con- 
ferred any  rights  which  are  necessarily  conflicting  and 
iiTeconcileable  ivith  each  other.  Nor  is  the  denial  of 
thh  independence  miy  invasion  of  the  right  of  free-agency  \ 
^or  free-agency  rioes  not  extend  to  the  injury  of  other 
men.  Our  well-known  rule  of  law,  '  to  employ  that 
which  is  your  own  is  not  to  injure  that  which  is  another's,* 
is  strictly  founded  on  original  justice. 

We  now  come  to  treat  of  what  our  author  calls,  '  ciTil 
rights,  but  which,  we  find,  aie  only  iral  or  original  lights 
in  another  shape.  The  violence,  rapine,  and  bloodshed, 
inseparable  from  a  state  of  nature,  soon  taught  men  ta 
sc^ek  a  remedy  for  those  evils,  which  they  found  in  the  in- 
stitution of  government,  or  the  investment  of  power  I'm 
the  hands  of  a  few  for  the  good  of  all.  These  few,  of 
course,  soon  proceeded  to  the  establishing  of  general 
rules  or  laws,  and  of  penalties  for  the  infringement  of 
them.  Now,  as  the  only  evils  to  which  men  are  exposed 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  injuries  off'ered  to  their  lives,  pro- 
perties, or  free  agencies,  it  is  only  for  the .  protection  of 
life,  property,  and  free-agency^  that  government  could 
have  been  establislied.     These  then,  are  all  that  can  be 
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()d  by  civil  rif^hts,  and  the  sole  legitimate  cud  of 
leiit  is  the  inainteiumce  and  defence  of  tliein. 
The  to ui'th  book  proceeds  to  ivev^t  o£  *"  political  rigfUSy 
that  is,  rights  which  concern     .•    . 

•  the  share  tliat  a  man  ha-^  in  the  b^verntnent  of  the  country.' 
'  Civil  rightti nm  such  ws  n:late  to  L'/e,  propirty,  and  free- 
;iffoncy  ;  pvliticaltt^pown' undauthoiitj/.  Civil  rights  are  of 
a  private,  polificaioi  a  public  nature/— :P.  33. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  goxernm(*nt  is  founded  ex- 
clusively on  civil  rig/its.  It  v^ould  therefore  seem  to  fol- 
low immediately,  and  without  the  necessity  of  fresh  proofj 
that  political  rights  have  their  sole  origin  in  the  sam^ 
tjource.  An  entire  chapter  is,  however,  here  devoted  to 
the  further  examination  of  tlie  same  truth,  of  which  we 
^hall  forbear  to  notice  any  thing  but  the  conclusion.  Some 
men,  says  our  author,  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  by 
'  planting  political  rights^  or  rights  to  power,  in  the  first 
place  ;'  others,  he  has  said  before,  Have  done  the  same  by 
tlie  supposed  right  to  independence  of  government.  Both 
♦sects,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  now  been  brought  for- 
ward, are  equally  wrong,  though  their  principles  lead  to 
such  diametrically  opposite  conclusions ;  and  both  it  may 
he  added,  have  probably  done  equal  mischief  in  the  world 
by  their  false  doctrines. 

*  But,  however  those  persons,'  lliat  is,  the  first  class  here 
referred  to,  **  uuiy  have  founded  their  argument,  or  whatever 
methods  they  may  have  taken  to  support  it,  still  the  case  is  the 
same,  with  respect  to  these,  or  civil  privileges.  They  are,  in 
every  way  we  take  thetn,  the  criterion  or  standard  of  power,  or 
government.  Power  or  government  has  arisen  from  them,  onght 
to  liave  arisen  from  them,  and  ntver  can  do  any  thing  but  arise 
from  them.' — P.  39. 

If  porc;fr,  ov  government^  be  necessary  for  the  suppo^ 
of  civil^  that  is,  of  original  rights,  man  has  clearly  a  right 
to  establish  government  for  that  end.  Nor  has  he  less  a 
right  to  abolish  government  when  *  it  goes  contrary  to, 
or  destroys  the  end  for  which  it  was  established.'-  For 
it  is,  as  our  author  says,  '  absurdly  blasphemous'  to  sup- 
pose that  God  has  given  ri";hts,  and  denied  the  means  of 
protecting  and  preserving  them. 

After  all  that  has  been  stated  and  proved  already,  we 
should  have  hardly  thought  it  necessary  to  devote  sp  much 
space  as  the  author  has  done  in  this  place  to  the  proof  of 
a  difference  between  the  real  right  to  establish,  and  the 
ifupposed  right  to  possess,  ^ww^er.     Yet  the  >strange  c6i> 
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fusion  and  disputes  which  have  arisen  among  politicians^ 
from  the  want  of  attending  to  the  radical  and  self-evident 
distinctions  that  exist  between  these  two  things,  may  be  a 
satisfactory  excuse  for  the  length  to  which  he  has  been 
led  in  his  explanation  of  them. 

*  If  one  set  of  men,  maintained  at  one  time  that  let   a  nation 
be  ever   so   miserable,   they  had   no  right  to  change  their  go- 
vernment,    from  what    could    this    proceed,     but    denying  a 
right   to   establish  |K)\ver  a;>  a  means,   since   they    overlooked 
the  cndSf   for  ^vhich  it  was  established.     And  if  another   set 
of  men  upheld   at  another  time,    that  let  a  nation  be  ever   so 
happy,  they   had  a  right  to  depose  their  rulers,  what  could 
this  arise  from,  but   asserting  a  right  to  possess   power  as  an 
end,  (since  they  took  it  not  as  a    means   connected    with    cicil 
pt^vilc^cs)    but   an  independaut,   and    absolute    possession    in 
itself?  if  men  meant  only  by  asserting  a  sovereign    right  in  the 
nation,  that  power  was   made  for  their  happiness,  that  is  *  for 
the  protection  of  civil  privileges,'  and  tbiit  wli^n  it  was  abused 
it  ought  to  be  recalled,   then  it  was  very   intelligibl€v  and  only 
amounted  to  a   denial  of  the   doctrines   of   passive   obedience 
«ud   non-resi?ti>nce,  or  in  blind  and   unlimited  submission  to 
governments     But  if  they  iheant,  on   the  other  Iiand,  that  let 
ft  OHtiofi  btavtr  so  happy,  ever  so  much  in  possession  of  their 
civil  privileges,  they  might  with  any  rtiaooo,  or  no  reason,  on 
any  pretence  and  any  pretext,  at  all  times,  and  ia  ail  circuoi- 
stauces,  overturn  ii  government,  merely  because  power  was  their 
j)roi>erty,  then  it  was  riglit  to  possess  power,   and  as   wicked 
ana    damnable  a   doctrine,   (humanly    speaking)  as   ever   was 
propagated.     This  was  taking  the  nation  as   composed  of  in- 
dividuals,    with    every    one   of   them  as  complete   a  right  to 
power,   as  to  life,  pR)perty,  and   free-agency,  the  very  notion 
we  have  been  reprobating.     But  those  again  were  as  wrong 
on  the  other  hand,  who  maintained,   that  when  once  a  govern- 
inent  was  erected,  it  was  by  that  very   circumstance  rendered 
penjianent  as  if  it  could  consecrate  itself.'     Let  us  constantly 
keep  our    eyes  upon  the  broad   distinction   between   a  right 
to  tstabUsh   power,   and  a  right  to  poifsess  power,  since  it  is 
upon  this  ditiirence,    that  is  to  be  built,  every  sober   idea  of 
regular  goverifment>  €very  mtioual  notion    of    free   establish- 
0eut.' 

The  next  right  which  is  considered  is  that  of  nqn-excht- 
sion  at  the  moment  of  constituting  the  government  under 
which  men  are  to  live.  Governments,  our  author  says^ 
are  only  of  two  kinds.     Tltey  must  be  either  open  of 

*  An  Qjpen  government  is  that  which  his  in  view  the  interests, 
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tiiat  Wt  the  civil  prieUtgit  of  all  equally  ;  and  a  cImc^  which 
lias  ill  view  the  iu(erc:»t:i  of  some,  that  is,  more  than  the  civil 
privileges  of  boiuc,  particularly.' — 1*.  48. 

The  question,  which  of  these  two  modes  bo  the  lietter 
for  the  prefiprvation  of  civil   privilei^e^,  cannot  admit  of 
much   he>»itati()n.     Tlie  open  ^overnuicnt,  which   is  evi- 
dently the  preferable,  must  depend  upon  the  non-i'xdu* 
sion  of  all  the  members  of  the  state,   by  wliich  is  meant, 
not  that  all  the  members  must  necessarily  attend  at  its 
formation,  but  that  all  who  choose,  or  who  are  able,  may 
attend,  either  in  person,  or  by  others  constituted  by  them- 
selves either  as  proxies  or  representatives.    Tiiis,  at  least, 
we  conceive  to  be  Mr.  C.'s  idea,  and  indeed  every  nian'3 
idea,  of  an  open  government.     The  objection,  that  this 
mode  of  constituting^  a  government  must  lead  to  a  broad 
democracy  which  mi«jht  engender  all  the  evils  of  absolute 
anarchy,   is  met   two  ways;    first,  it   is    not  likf^^  that 
people,   met  together   for  the  sake  of  forming*  a  constitu- 
tion which  is  to  preserve  their  civil  rights  and  privileges, 
would  yoluntariiy  go  such  lengths  as  are  supposed,  and 
so  defeat  their  own  purposes;  secondly   that,  although 
anarchy  may  sometimes  prevail  in  a  democratic  state,  yet- 
the  evil  is  only  ttmporart/^  and  '  there  is  always  an  ener- 
gy in  republics   which  enables   them   to  recover  them- 
selve  ;'  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  pursuing  the  prin- 
ciple &?  exclusion^  we  run  almost  necessarily  into  absolute 
despotism,  or  at  best  into  a  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  op- 
pressive oligarchy,   little  superior,  in  some  respects  evi-* 
dently  worse,  than  the  most  despotic  monarchy  :  with  thig 
fearful  addition,  that  the  evils  of  either  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  states   of  society  are  permanent.     To  sum  up 
all  in  our  author's  syllogistic  manner,  government  is  con- 
stituted  for  tlie   protection   of  civil  rights.      ExclusioR 
would  destroy  civil  rights ;  therefore  the  mode  of  exclu- 
sion is  not  the  proper  mode  for  the  constitution  of  go- 
vernment. 

The  consequence  of  this  doctrine  is  detailed  in  another 
i^pter.  *  At  the  moment  of  forming  governments,  all 
questions  must  be  determined  by  a  niajority.' — P.  bS. 

'  All  govfernaaents  are  either  legal  (that  is,  proceeding 
OB  fixed  and  settled  rules)  or  arbitrari/  (that  is,  on  the 
dictates  of  its  own  vrill).'  This  distinction  is  in  fact  the 
same  with  that,  just  noticed,  of  open  and  close  govern- 
ments ;  that  is  to  say,  as,  strictly  speaking,  hardly  any 
fovemtncnt  is  purely  h^al  without  some  mixture  of  ar- 
itrary  power,  nor  purely  etfbitrarj/  without  some  fixed 
CftiT.  Rev.  Vol.  24;  December,  ISIL  F  v 
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laws  to  restrain  its  despotism  ;  so  a  close  constitution  ne- 
cessarily tends  to  the  latter,  an  open  to  the  former  of 
these  two  denominations.  '  A  legal  government  is  either 
a  government  of  fixed  rule,  or  so  far  fixed  that  it  must 
not  change  by  caprice  or  inclination.  It  is  the  negative 
of  arhitrari/  will,  or  inclination,  sic  vob^  sic  jubeo^  stet 
pro  ratione  voluntas.  Mere  will  must  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.' 

After  this  follow  two  more  chapters,  which  we  think 
might,  without  injury  to  the  course  of  argument,  have 
been  omitted  altogether,  being,  from  what  precedes,  alto- 
gether self-evident.  The  object  of  them  is  to  prove  that 
legal  government  is  the  best,  arid  arhitrari/  the  worst, 
for  the  maintenance  of  civil  privileges.  '  When  the  an- 
cient Megarenses  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  in  what  rank 
of  nations  they  stood,  the  answer  was. 

Would  not  the  oracle,  did  it  exist  in  these  days,  return 
a  very  similar  answer  to  a  deputation  from  Napoleon's 
'  Good  people  of  Paris  V 

All  sound  legal  government  depends  upon  3.  balance  of 
power^  upon  '  such  an  opposition  of  wills,  as  shall  pre- 
vent any  one  will  from  leading  or  predominating.'  This 
balance  consists  in  a  divisio7i  of  pozcer  and  persons.  All 
power  is  to  be  divided  into  legislative,  judicial,  and  exe- 
cuiive:  and  this  division  extends  to  civil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal mattei-s,  to  private  as  well  as  public  wrongs,  to  the 
rights  of  things  as  well  as  persons.  The  very  administra- 
tion of  the  state,  fleets  and  armies,  treaties  and  alliances, 
taxes  and  subsidies,  all  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  same 
comprehensive  division.  '  We  are  to  look,'  says  Hume, 
'  on  all  the  vast  apparatus  of  our  government,  as  having 
ultimately  no  other  object  or  purpose  but  the  distribution 
of  justice,  or  in  other  words,  the  support  of  the  twelve, 
judges.^     Essays,  vol.  I.  p.  3d. 

iNext,  as  to  the  persons  among  whom  power  is  to  be; 
divided. 

*  There  are,  in  every  state,  three  interests  or  orders,  monar- 
afn/y  aristocracy y  and  democracy.'  *  It  is  nothing  to  say  here,' 
tliat  eveiy  state  is  not  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  democracy. 
There  are  these  interests  in  every  state.  There  is  a  One,  who 
would  be  greatest  of  all,  a  Few  who  would  be  greater  than  the 
rest,  and  a  Many  who  w  ould  wish  to  have  things  their  own  way. 

The  author  then  proceeds,  in  as  many  distinct  chapters* 
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-  jily  to  slate  that  '  the  spirit  ot*  wow^rr/iy  is  power  •/ 

,  aoCnristoaac^y  prido;'  '  ihAiofcltniocrany,  violence;' 

IhiU  *  the  three  powers  united  in  t!ie   first  i;o  to  r/f.vpo- 

thtn ;'   '  in  the  second,   to  oligarchy  \     '  in  the  third  to 

ochkKraci/:-?.19,%0. 

To  constitute  this  balance,  there  must  bf  a  general 
and  substantial  equnliti/  of  power  and  of  persons;  ami,  to 
effect  this  equality,  the  division  of  persons  must  bo  made 
accordinic  to  their  ranks,  or  different  interests,  in  the 
state,  that  is,  accordiiiii^  to  orders,  not  by  bodies.  These 
orders,  or  interests,  iiave  been  shewn  to  be  three ;  mo- 
narchj/,  aristocracy/,  and  dcmocraci/.  These  necessarily 
exist,  (although  not  always  visibly)  in  every  state,  wait- 
ing, in  all,  only  for  occasion  to  call  them  forth.  Nay  they 
exist  in  every  societj/  o?  men,  in  a  village  as  well  as  in 
a  kingdom.  Julius  Cassar  (to  adopt  our  author's  sensible 
illustration)  said  'he  would  rather  be  the  ;?r^/  man  in 
a  vilhigo,  than  the  second  in  Rome.'  This  is  the  spirit 
of  monarchy.  ^  A  lady  described  herself  in  a  stage-coach 
as  visited  by  all  the  quality  of  Brentford.''  Here  is  the 
pride  of  aristocracy,  '  And,  if  there  be  a  multitude,  who 
resist  all  this,  and  maintain   that  things  should  be  on  a 

feneral  footing,  is  not  this,  again,  the  many,  who  '  would 
axe  things  their  own  wayf  P.  82.  No  just  balance  can 
be  obtained  by  splitting  orders,  and  taking  men  out  of 
their  rank  and  society. 

The  author  proceeds  to  shew  '  that  the  three  powers 
cannot  be  vested  in  two  of  the  orders,  to  make  a  ba- 
lance;' and  this  chapter  is  a  very  curious  one.  All  pos- 
sible arithmetical  combinations  of  the  three  powers  with 
the  three  persons  are  eighteen  in  number.  Ten  of  these 
several  modes  would  vest  the  executive,  or  the  judicial^ 
functions,  or  both,  in  the  people  ;  but  the  people  is  mani- 
festly unfit  for  either.  Eight  only,  therefore,  out  of  the 
eigiiteen,  are  at  all  practicable;  and.  if  the  nobility  is 
excluded  ftom  the  exercise  of  the  executive  (to  wluch  it 
is  manifestly  ill-adapted)  these  eight  will  be  reduced  to 
four.  All  the  eigl\t  are,  however  separately  examined 
and  proved  to  be  inconsistent  w  ith  the  notion  of  a  true 
and  sufficient  balance,  in  a  passage  which  we  are  sorry 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  quote  entire,  and  which  we 
will  not  mangle  by  any  attempt  at  curtailment.  We  can 
onlyrefer  our  readers  to  PP.  94 — 97. 

Having  fully  considered  this  last  question,  as  far  a« 
it  can  be  theoretically  examined,  Mr.  C.  proceeds  to  en- 
quire what  have  been  the  practical  consequences  of  con- 
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/erriftg  all  the  powers  on  two  ordei*s  ;  as  in  Cariha«fe  and 
5^pn^ta,  or  on  one,  as  at  Athens:  In  the  former,  the  wo- 
MHfj/  possessed  two,  if  not  all  three,  of  tiie  powers  of 
the  stftte  ;  in  the  latter,  the  people  was  the  depository  of 
nil.  In  the  two  former,  the  consequence  was  a  harsh 
in d  severe  aristocracy:  in  the  latter,  a  turbulent  demo- 
^nicj,  cfre?»  defifencratin^  into  mob-government  and  an- 
archy. *  Rcme  passes  next  under  revie\<^.  And  here,  the 
Celebrated  passae^e  in  Polybius,  wliere  that  historian 
Upraises  the  constitution  of  the  Komaa  commonwealth  as 
«n  illustrious  example  of  the  due  balance  of  power  among 
the  three  orders  is  examined,  and  very  justly  pronounced 
to  be  erroneous.  Tiie  power  was,  in  fact,  divided  between 
ttVo  orders  only,  the  nohi'itt/  (or  senate)  and  \he  people*. 
(he  crnauh  had  nothing  but  a  nominal  share  in  the  execu* 
the  wh.ich  they  had  I'enson  enough  (o  induce  them  to 
forbear  the  exercise  of  without  the  consent  and  partici- 
pation of  i}\e.  senate.  The  consequence  of  this  was  an 
everlasting  feud  bpt\t'een  the  two  principal  orders,  a 
constant  struggle  for  superiority,  and  a  ^^iint  of  agree- 
ment in  any  thing  but  in  the  thirst  for  foreign  conquests 
and  oppression.  Of  the  feudal  sj/stem,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  Succeeded,  in  all  the  European  states,  to  the  Ro- 
man government,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  an  ytliing 
to  the  words  of  Robertson.  '  The  monarchical  and  aristo^ 
crfir//cff/ parts  of  the  constitution,  having  no  intermediate 
power  to  balance  them,  were  perpetually  at  variance, 
and  jostling  with  each  other.'  Ihe  combination  of  'king 
and  people'  is  snid  to  have  existed  in  the  original  con* 
stilufion  of  Sparta.  To  instance  the  tcmporaiy  situation 
of  England  under  Charles  the  first  and  the  long  parlia* 
ment,  or  of  France  under  Lewis  the  Sixteenth  and  the 
convention,  seems  to  be  hardly  correct,  since  tho«e  pe* 
.  culiar  situations  were  produced  only  by  revolutionary 
tempests  without  any  s^ettled  plan  of  government.  But 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  such  a  constitu- 
tion would  every  where  produce  the  same  tumultuous 
amd  fatnl  conse<iuences  as  are  said  to  have  arisen  from 
the  constitutions  of  the  old  Grecian  states  before  men- 
tioned. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to   extend  our  account  of 
this  work  to  a  greater  length  ;  but  we  strenuously  exhort 
Mr.  Cunninghame  to  persevere  in   the  completion  of  his 
nndertaking.     In  his  f\irther  progress,  he  will  probably, 
without   our   suggestions,   find  it    proper  to  lay    asicj* 
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«  portion  of  that  prolixity  and  tediousness  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  essential  to  the  close  lo^cal  modie 
required  l)y  h\s  first  Principles^  h\\\  in  which  he  appears 
BQOre  to  resemlile  the  formal  author  of  Ifermes  than  any 
Other  writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 

.'>t  ,     >  ...  ■ tt. 
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AfiT.  IS.— T/ie  />M/y  of  Jlmapving  for  the  Support  of  Lunatics ^  a 
SermoMn  preached  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Soulhwell,  in  the  Comtt^ 
^  Aotiingham,  October  27,  1811,  b^  the  Hev^  fV.  Barroie^  LL.D. 
4uid  F.  A.  ^.     Londou,  Rivingtons,  181 1,  Is. 

IN  this  sermon,  Dr.  Barrovi'  has  supported  the  interests  of  the 
General  Lunatic  Asyhim,  near  Nottingham,  with  much  feeling 
and  force.  The  heart  of  the  preaclier  is  evidently  in  the  cause 
€t(  this  admirable  charity ;  and  what  his  heart  dictated,  his 
tongue  spoke.  Literary  reputation  was  not  the  object  of  Dr. 
Barrow  when  he  consented  to  the  publication  of  this  sermon  at 
the  request  of  those  who  heard  it  io  the  collegiate  church  of 
Southwell ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  very  respectable  as  a  literary 
performance.  The  circumstances  of  the  unfortunate  persons 
for  whom  this  asylum  is  instituted,  are  ably  contrasted  with 
those  of  other  human  sufferers  for  whom  we  establish  dispensa- 
ries and  found  hospitals.  And  the  religious  and  humane  mo- 
tives which  impel  us  to  subscribe  to  other  charities,  are  shown 
to  be  doubly  o|>erativein  impelling  the  benevolent  to  contribute 
to  this.  After  quoting  our  Saviour's  words,  *  If  ye  love  them 
that  love  you,  what  reward  have  yer&c.  &c.  Dr.  Barrofv 
says,    p.  24, 

*  Here  you  may  do  good  to  those  who  cannot  thank  you  for 
your  assistance;  for  they  cannot  understand  it.  They  cannot 
be  duly  sensible  of  your  kindness ;  for  they  are  hardly  sensible 
that  they  stand  in  need  of  it.  They  can  feel  neither  love  utv 
<^rati>ude;  for  ail  the  gentler  and  better  affections  are  fader!  from 
their  minds.  I  am  to  solicit  in  their  name  that  charity,  which 
they  do  not  solicit  in  their  own :  for  wretched  as  they  are,  lliey 
iknow  not  what  would  give  tlH?m  xeli^f,  nor  where  it  may  he 
5ou«;ht.  Bounty  here  will  indeed  l>e  virtue  virtue  bopiog  i'or 
fto  human  reward.  Above  all  other  classes  of  the  poor,  what  is 
given  to  the  poor  lunatic  is  hnt  unto  the  Lord,' 

Agaif),  gays  the  preacher. 
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*  Other  needy  men  may  have  been  unwilling  to  exert  their 
own  powers  for  their  own  good.  The  poor  lunatic  has  no  pow- 
ers to  be  exerted.  Other  needy  men  may  have  disregarded  the 
motives  to  diligence,  or  the  principles  of  virtue.  The  poor  lu- 
natic knows  nothing  of  motives  or  virtues  or  principles.  He 
has  forgotten  the  most  familiar  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  has  no  judgment  to  direct  his  conduct;  no  mind  to  guide 
his  hand.  As  he  is  not  master  of  his  own  actions,  he  cannot 
give  offence  to  liis  benefactors.  His  errors  cannot  harden  your 
hearts  against  him.  As  he  cannot  be  expected  to  perform,  he 
cannot  be  understood  to  violate,  the  duties  of  a  neighbour  or  a 
friend.  He  proclaims  no  doctrines  hostile  to  the  public  peace. 
He  takes  no  part  jn  the  transactions  of  any  suspicious  society. 
He  is  atlaciiec!  to  no  sect  in  ihe  church.  He  supports  no  party 
in  the  stale.  He  is  known  only  by  negatives  and  privations  ;  by 
what  he  wants  and  what  he  has  lost.  The  Jews  had  no  dealings 
with  ihc  Samaritans.  Yet  to  the  Jew,  that  was  left  naked  and 
wounded  by  robbers,  the  Samaritan  was  considered  as  a  neigh- 
bour. One  man  may  be  of  Paul,  and  anotlier  of  ApoUos :  but 
charity  is  always  of  Christ/ 

Dr.  Barrow  truly  remarks,  that  the  maniac,  instead  of  being 
freed  from  the  force  of  suffering  by  a  superinduced  physical  in- 
sensibility, suffers,  in  many  instances,  with  more  than  usual 
acuteness.  The  state  of  sensation  which  he  exhibits,  is  not  that 
of  chilled  and  torpid  quiescence,  but  of  warm  and  impetuous 
agitation.  Though  the  perceptions  are  confused  and  the  rela- 
tions of  things  inverted,  and  viewed  through  a  false  medium,  yet 
the  sensorial  power  is  more  than  ordinarily  excited ;  and  the  in- 
dividual seems  often  to  feel  more  intensity  of  pain  than  human 
beings  in  any  other  circumstances.  Though  the  understanding 
is  disordered,  yet  the  nerves  seem  to  discover  exquisite  sensibi- 
Jity,  Hence  tke  insane  possess  an  increased  claim  to  the  com- 
passion of  the  sane  and  to  the  beneficence  of  the  rich.  As  far 
as  beneficence  regards  the  sufferings  or  the  helplessness  of  its 
objects,  no  claim  to  the  exercise  of  that  virtue  is  so  strong  as 
tha*  which  is  preferred  by  the  insane.  We  most  cordially  unite 
with  Dr.  Barrow  and  other  good  men  in  wishing  success  to  the 
asylum  for  lunatics  which  has  been  established  near  Nottingham, 
jind  it  would  give  us  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  find,  that  other 
counties  in  England  would  concur  in  establishing  similar  insti* 
tutiops. 

Art.  \\.^—The  fhrfsUnn  Mlnister*s  Retrospect,  an  JddresSy  delivered 
at  Worship-Strett,  Finsburi/^Square,  t-undat/ Morning,  JVov.  3,  1811, 
'upon  the  Tweniielk  Anttiversary  of  his  Settlement  at  that  Places 
Bi/  John  Evans,  A.M.     London,  Sherwood. 

THERE  is  an  evident    tendency  in  Mr,   Evans's    publica- 
jTjons  to  mitigate  the  reciprocal  ill  will  and  animosity  of  Christian 
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sects,  and  to  unite  them  all  in  the  bonds  of  cliarity  and  peace. 
A  man  who  writes  for  this  purpose,  cannot  write  in  vain.  If 
the  impression  which  is  made  by  what  he  says,  be  not  very  ge- 
neral nor  very  profound,  yet,  as  far  as  any  im])ression  is  made, 
it  must  have  a  good  effect  on  the  individual  and  a  beneficial  ten- 
dency towards  the  community.  In  this  sermon,  Mr.  Evans  gives 
a^lain  and  clear  exposition,  with  practical  remarks,  of  the  theo- 
logical system,  w  hich  is  professed  by  the  communion  of  General 
Baptists,  to  a  particular  congregation  of  *which  meeting  in 
Worship-street,  he  has  officiated,  as  a  preacher,  for  twenty  years, 
and  he  appears  to  have  laboured  in  his  honourable  calling  with 
a  very  praiseworthy  assiduity  and  zeal. 

Art.  15. — Findicice  Ecclesiasticfe ,  a  Refutation  of  the  Charge,  that 
the  Church  of  England  does  not  teach  the  Gospel,  a  Sermon,  preached 
in  the  Parish  Church  of  Greenwich,  June  30,  181 1 ,  by  the  Rev.  T. 
WaitCy  M.  A.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 

'.'.  ijff  Brunswick.    London,  Bald wi a,  1 8 1 1 . 

Mr.  WAITEhas,  in  this  discourse,  put  together  some  common- 
place remarks;  but  we  have  not  discovered  any  traces  of  rea- 
soning in  his  sermon,  unless  mere  assertion  can  be  called  argu- 
ment. In  p.  7,  of  his  harangue,  Mr.  Waite  says,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  which  *  are  essentially  necessary,  are  ob- 
vious and  admit  of  little  dispute.'  We  do  not  deny  this  asser- 
tion, taken  by  itself,  for,  according  to  our  view  of  the  Christian 
scheme,  the  doctrines,  which  are  essentially  necessary,  are  little 
liable  to  controversy.  But  then  Mr.  Waite  makes  those  doc- 
trines essentially  necessary  which,  instead  of  being  so  plain,  that 
he  who  runs  may  read,  are  involved  in  tenfold  obscurity,  and 
can  neither  be  read  nor  understood.  One  of  Mr.  Waite's  *  fun- 
damental tenets  of  the  Christian  system,'  is  the  doctrine  of  Ori- 
ginal Sin,  which  is  neither  taught  in  the  New  Testament  nor  in 
the  Old,  and  was  indeed  principally  the  invention  of  St.  Austin, 
to  whose  dogmas  more  deference  has  been  paid  even  in  the  doc- 
trine of  some  Protestant  churches,  than  to  the  words  either  of 
Christ  or  his  apostles. 

Art.  16. — J  Selection  from  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  By  Lindley  Murray.  Author  of  a  French  Grammar,  S^c.  S^c. 
London,  Longman,  1812. 

Dr.  HORNE  wasa  man  of  considerable  taste  and  imagination, 
warm  in  his  devotion  and  amiable  in  his  temper.  His  religion, 
though  it  was  what  is  called  orthodox,  was  by  no  means  of  a 
gloomy  cast ;  and  though  he  is  not  a  man  whom  we  should 
choose  to  follow  as  a  critical  expositor  of  scriptural  doctrine, 
yet  we  think,  that  he  often  excclls  as  a  commentator  on  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Scriptures.  Neither  his  learning  nor  his  sagacity 
qualified  him  for  the  first,  in  which  the  strength  of  his  prejudices 
was  increased  by  the  excess  of  his  sensibility ;  but  in  the  last. 
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his  tgste,  Ms  affections,  his  cheerfulness,  all  his  good  and  piOus 
feelings  concurred  to  second  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  to  render 
what  he  wrote  interesting,  and  often  to  make  it  come  hoiiie  to 
the  heart*  We  shall  not  examine  how  far  such  selections  as  the 
present  are  justifiable  with  respect  to  puhlitations  of  so  compa- 
tatively  recent  a  date  as  Bishop  Home's  Commentary  on  th6 
Psalms ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  those  yoUBg 
persons  of  either  sex  who  will  attentively  peruse  it,  will  not  feu 
to  have  some  good  thoughts  impressed  upon  their  minds,  and 
fiiome  good  desires  excited  in  their  hearts. 

POLITICS. 

Ant.  \*t.—Proceegin^^ (if  a  Ccneral Coutl-MaftiaJ,  held af  Chelm-Bdi- 
pilaU  u'hich  tbpimenccd  on  Tuesdai/,  Mev,  7,  1811,  fl«/?  toiilivued  by 
Adjoiirnment  to  H'ednesdayy  Hth  ofJ)itief,./'hiit'n^,fflt-  the  Ttittl  of 
titutenanl-ColentI  Ceor^e  Johnston,  Jl/ajor  of  the  W2d  Regiment^ 
late  the  New  South  IVales  Corps,  on  a  Charge  of  JlUttny,  tJchibiled 
against  him  by  tlte  Crown, for  Deposing  on  the  26/*  ef  Janumry^ 
18Q8;  William  Bh'gh,  Ilsq.  F.  R.  S.  then  Captain  in  his  Majesty's 
l^ai^y,  and  since  appointed  Reat-.4dmiral  of  the  Blue,  Captain-Gene^ 
rat,  and  Governor  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  said  TerrUory  of  JX^'tte 
South  JVales  end  its  Depeftdencies.  Taken  in  Sh^rt-kand  by  Mr^ 
Bertrum,  of  (fanenVs  Inn;  who  attended  on  hehrtif  of  Gonerndt 
Bligk,  by  permi&ii»n  of  the  Court,  irondon,  Sherwood,  liill, 
«vo.  12s*. 

GOVERNOR  RLTGH,  arrived  mNewSo«thWaIes,in  Angwst, 
18(K>,  when  he  entered  upon  the  function^!  of  his  government. 
He  found  the  colony,  particularly  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Hawkesbury,  in  a  state  of  considerable  distress.  Indnstry  was 
decluiing,  and  the  intemperate  use  of  spirits  exercised  a  most 
pernicious  influence  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  inha- 
Ditants.  The  new  governor  appears  to  have  exeiied  himself 
with  great  vigour  and  snccess  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  ren- 
der the  state  of  the  colony  thorc  fiourishing.  Mr.  Martin 
Mason,  one  of  the  witnessrs,  said  on  his  examination,  p.  lUlj 
that  at  tlietime  when  Governor  Bligh  succieeded  to  ttie  ^:ov^ttr- 
ment  of  the  colony  it  was  *  in  the  most  distressed  state  that  a  co- 
lony couW  posw'bly  be  in ;  and  that  he  had  paid  *  two  shillings 
per  pound  for  Indian  corn  bread ;  but  tliat  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1808,  prime  '  samples  of  wheat  were  from  8s.  to  10s. 
per  bushel ;'  and  that  *  there  was  the  greatest  abundance  of 
grain'  which  he  *  had  ever  known  in  the  colony.'  Some  of  Go- 
Temor  Bligh's  regulations,  however,  (particularly  that  for  sup- 
pressing the  barter  Of  spirits,  which  was  framed  for  tile  ge- 
neral good  of  the  settlement),  appears  tt)  have  excited  the  re- 
sentment of  individuals,  whose  sordid  views,  or  whose  perni- 
cious pleasures  they  tended  to  counteract.  On  the  ^>th  of  Ja- 
nuary, MOC,  Governor  Bligli  was  deposed  from  his  office  by 
tbe  interposition  of  the  military,  headed  by  Major  Johnston. 
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The  Mnjor  cudeavoured  to  ju»!ify  this  violfiit  meisttrt,  on 
the  pica  that  the  unpopularity  of  Governor  Bligh  would  bavt 
caused  a  general  insurrection  in  the  colony,  if  the  commander 
of  the  troops  bad  not  I<nt  his  aid  in  ih€  deposition  of  the  go- 
VCTHor.  This  pretext,  however,  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  sa- 
tisfactory evidence;  imd  the  court  thought  so  too;  for  they 
found  Major  JobQitoo  guilty  of  ifiutiuy,  aud  seatenced  liiiu  to 
W  cashiered. 

Art.  18. — Hemarks  on  a  Bill  for  the  better  regulating  and  pre- 
iervfng  Parish  and  Other  RefpMterSt  adtfremed  to  the  Hight  Reve- 
rend ike  Lord  iHihop  of  barnm.  Jiy  the  Her.  Charles  Dauhenyy 
L-  L.  D.  Archdeacon  of  tarum.     London,  Rivingtou,  lb  11. 

IN  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Daubeny  has  mude  soni<^  very  sen- 
sible and  pertinent  ob«ervalions  on  the  bill  mentioned  in  the 
title.  Wc  agree  with  Mr.  Daubeny,  that  the  provisions  for 
keeping  parish  registers,  wiiith  are  made  in  (he  7Uth  Canon, 
ilrc  preferab'e  in  every  respect  to  those  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent bi.l.  The  latter  will  be  found  to  impose  much  additional 
trouble  on  the  clergy,  and  no  small  expence  on  the  separate  pa- 
rishes, and  a  very  great  one  on  the  kingdom  at  large,  without  any 
adequate  advantage  to  the  public.  The  singular  circumstance 
that,  according  to  the  new  bill,  every  person  wanting  a  certi- 
ficate of  a  marriage,  christening,  or  burial,  must  send  for  it 
to  the  general  office  in  London,  would  alone  form  a  very  se- 
rious objection  to  the-  bill.  That  parish  registers  are  often 
very  negligetitly  kept,  we  very  well  know ;  but  Xiw  act  might 
certainly  be  remedied  by  a  much  less  couiplic^ed  and  expensive 
method  than  that  which  is  recommended  by  the  bill  in  question. 

Aat.  19. — Papers  relating  to  the  Action  between  his  Majestj/'s 
Sloop  Little  Bi'liy  of  eighteen  Gims,  and  the  Vnited  Slates  trigate 
President,  offort^ -four  Gum.     London ,  Murray ,1811. 

THIS  is  a  republication  of  the  remarks  on  this  unfortunate 
occurrence,  and  the  documeiits  relative  to  it,  which  have 
tlready  aj)peared  in  the  Times  newspaper.  The  object  is  to 
embody  ll)e  depositions,  <!^c.  relative  to  the  transaction  in  A 
tnore  permanent  tbrni. 

Ant.  ao.— ^i«t*  to  till  ClasiC9  on  the  State  of  the  Country  in  this  «•» 
fMentoux  Crisis.-rSj/  one  of  the  People.  Londoo,  Stockdale,  1812, 
U.  6d. 

SOME  of  the  loose  remarks  rn  these  hints  are  true,  others  are 
exftggerated,  and  others  totally  false.  It  is  not  true,  that  '  the 
landed  interest  has  acquired  a  ruinous  influence  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament.'  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  It  is  not  true, 
that  the  state  is  *  too  tolerant.'  For  refi^-ioufi  toleration  is  one 
•C  tbe  f^Yf  tbmgs  i^iiicb  is  not  susceptible  of  excess.     A  state 
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can  no  more  be  too   tolerant  than   an  individual  can   be  too 
jiist. 

Art.  21. — Thie  Sentinel ;  or^  an  Jppeal  to  the  People  of  England,  in 
which  some  Conjectures  are  offered  respecting  the  present  rapid 
Growth  of  Sectarism,  its  Moral  and  Political  Tendencies,  S^c.  &^c. 
fVilh  some  Remarks  on  Evangelical  Preaching  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Church.  By  a  warm  Advocate  for  the  Purity  of  the  Gospel  and 
a  sincere  Friend  to  the  Peace,  Order,  and  fVell-Being  of  Society* 
London,  Baldwin,  8vo.  5s. 

THIS  is  a  vague  and  diesultoi-y  pamphlet.  It.  is  made  up  of 
incoherent  observations,  without  any  connection  of  subject  or 
any  definite  purpose.  The  author  probably  is,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, a  *  warm  advocate  for  the  purity  of  the  gospel/  and  *  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  well-being  of  society ;'  but  a  spirit  of  into- 
lerance is  neither  consistent  with  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  nor 
with  the  well-being  of  society.  In  one  part  of  his  work,  this 
gentleman  laments  the  failure  of  Lord  Sidniouth's  bill ;  and,  in 
another,  he  calls  the  *  word  toleration,'  *  the  alarm  belief 
sedition.'  This  requires  no  comment.  Before  the  author  writes 
any  more  pamphlets,  we  advise  him  to  read  Locke  on  Toleration, 
and  on  The  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  neither  of  which 
j<ubjects,  he  appears,  at  present,  to  understand. 

POETRY. 

Art.  22. — Leisure  Hours,  or  Morning  Amusements,  consisting  of 
Poems  on  a  variety  of  interesting  Subjects,  Moral,  Religious,  and 
Jfiscellaneous,  with  JV^otcs.  By  fV.  Steers.  London,  Sherwood, 
1811. 

THIS  performance  is  dignified  with  a  dedication,  a  preface, 
a  prefatory  address,  a  list  of  subscribers,  some  eight  or  nine 
pages  of  MJiat  the  author  calls  notes,  with  every  other  ingredient 
necessary  for  making  a  book,  except  good  sense.  In  the  dedi- 
cation to  his  brother,  who  is  a  bookseller  at  Worcester,  we  are 
told,  that  if  this  nonpareil  of  a  brother  had  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  lived  only  two  thousand  years  ago,  he  would  have  had 
his  merits  properly  appretiated  and  have  obtained  a  civic  crown, 
and  public  testimonies  of  applause.  There  is  a  man  for  you  ! 
He  is  a  man  of  ten  thousand !  a  man  of  wax,  as  the  old  nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  exclaims.  But  if  Mr.  Hall,  this  wonderful 
bookseller,  deserves  so  much,  what  sort  of  a  crown  does  Mr. 
W.  Steers  deserve?  If  we  may  judge  by  his  preface,  his  dedi- 
cation, his  prefatory  address,  his  notes,  and  his,  &c.  &c.  a  trifle 
will  not  content  him  ;  .for  he  appears  upon  such  excellent  terms 
with  his  own  sweet  self,  that  we  know  not  what  he  may  not 
think  that  his  dear  self  deserves.  The  truth  is,  the  author  is  one 
of  those  happy  few  whose  modesty  does  not  stand  in  their  way ; 
for  a  greater  farrago  of  conceit,   pride,  ignorance,  and  folly. 
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iHv.r  soiled  a  fair  sheet  of  paper.  If  Mr.  W.  Steers  has  a  wish 
fo  make  himself  a  useful  animal  in  this  world  of  trouble,  we 
would  recommend  him  to  attend  to  brushing  and  dastin<r  his 
n,a«ter's  »iliop,  to  direct  the  parcels  in  a  plain  round  hand  with 
M<  e  and  dispatch,  go  of  the  errands,  and  bring 
■  >  correctly,   but  never  think  of  obtrudini*  his 

canlin*;  nouseuae  upon  the  public  under  the  title  of  *  poems  on 
intnrsting  subjects.'  It  seems,  however,  that  Mr.  W.  Steers  has 
not  been  behind  the  counter  in  a  bookseller's  shop  for  nothing;  for 
he  has  found  out  the  receipt  for  book  making.  And  m  ith  a  smile 
of  self-approbation,  he  now  makes  his  bow,  with  all  the  non 
chalancc  of  an  inspired  poet,  with  *  Leisure  Hours  or  Morning 
Amusements,'  enriched  with  notes  for  the  edification  of  all  good 
Christians.  And  only  think,  gentle  reader,  how  muc-li  obliged 
we  ignorant  souls  ought  to  be  to  Mr.  W.  Steers  for  these  learned 
notes  of  his.  In  the  first  place,  he  tells  us,  with  great  gravity, 
that  a  pettrel  is  a  species  of  aquatic  fowl;  that,  if  you  look 
sharp  and  have  all  your  eyes  about  you,  you  may  see  when  you 
are  walking  by  the  side  of  a  stream  a  number  of  insects  sporting 
on  the  surface  of  the  water ;  that  Cornelia  was  a  Roman  lady 
and  th*  mother  of  the  Gracchi;  and  that  she  showed  her  chil- 
dren" as  her  treasures  instead  of  her  diamonds ;  that  Atalante 
was  an  excellent  runner  in  the  foot  race,  and  that  Perseus,  the 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Dauae,  possessed  the  head  of  Medusa,  which 
had  the  very  singular  property  of  turning  every  beholder  into 
stone.  For  this  information,  we  presume,  that  Mr.  W.  Steers 
imagines  we  are  to  turn  up  our  eyes  in  wonder  at  his  very  ex- 
tensive erudition.  But  it  so  happens,  that  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age  could  have  enlightened  us  in  the  same  manner,  but  without 
the  pompous  conceit  of  this  self-approving,  W.  Steers. 

That  our  poet  may  not  be  dissatisfied  with  us  for  not  select- 
a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  and  proving  him  to  have  the  pen  of 
a  ready  writer,  we  give  the  following. 

*  To-morrow  to  the  vig'rous  arms 
Of  youth,  a  maid  resigns  her  charms 

In  beauty's  flow'r ; 
To  equal  age  by  love  allied ; 
To-morrow  she  becomes  a  bride, 

A  maid  no  more.' 

Here  is  elegance  of  thought  and  diction  for  you ;  and  wt  can 
assure  our  readers,  that  the  rest  of  the  volume  is  all  equally 
fine,  whether  serious,  sentimental,  or  gay. 

Art  23. — British  Scenery,  a   poetical  Sketeh,    By  a  Quondam   Ojcc 
nian  and  Carthusian.    London,  Bickerstafi,  1811,  4to 

THIS  poem  is  in  blank  verse,  but  much  too  desultory  to  excite 
any  of  that  interest  which  arises  from  the  gradual  cvolu^oo  of  a 
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x^eiX  methodized  and  consistent  whole.  The  author  flits  frofli 
one  scene  to  another  without  any  apparent  thread  of  associatioB 
to  direct  his  way.  Some  of  the  words  which  lie  uses,  are  either 
tntiquated,  affected,  vulgar,  or  uniiuthorized.  Specimens  may 
be  found  in  the  followirijr,  which  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  notice,  if  it  had  not  been  in  the  work  of  a  man 
of  classical  education,  as  the  title  shows. 

*****  the  traveller  that  wends 
Along  the  wizzard  vale  of  Chaniouni.' 

We  should  have  supposed,  that  the  more  common  word  *  winds/ 
^Ould  have  been  quite  as  appropriate  in  this  place. 

*****  to  Mona's  Bardic  isle/ 

*  *  *  *  '  manger  d  lav.' 
«  In  Bethlehem.'  *  *  *  * 

*  But  who  shall  bud  again  deserted  honour  T 

In  addition  to  the  affected  and  unauthorised  use  of  the  w^d 
»  bud,*  here  is  neither  metre  nor  rhythui.  But  perhaps  the  author 
meant  to  treat  his  readers  with  an  hendccasyllabic  verse. 

*  *  *  *  deem  not  I  admire 

The  crowded  rout,  or  balls  promiscuous  stetv* 

Many  persons  may,  for  augbt  we  know,  be  stewed  in  a  ball- 
tooiu,  but.  they  should  not  be  sleeved  in  what  aspires  to  be 
poetry. 

*  *  *  •  <  cou'd  my  lays 

Reverse  the  tide,  and  make  Religion,  Ton.' 

In  Hiis  place,  the  omission  of  the  article  *  the,'  wJiich  was 
omitted,  we  suppose,  out  of  charity  to  the  prosody,  mak^s  the 
sense  not  very  plain.  The  author,  however,  need  not  have 
wished  to  muke  Religion  the  Ton;  for  it  is  the  Ton  already,  and 
Tids  long  been  so,  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Miss  Hannah 
iVIore. 

*  Talking  of  Lord  Lyttleton's  improvements  at  Hagley,  the 
author  says,  tbat  he 

*  ♦  *  Edenisd  the  scene,'  &'c. 

The  author  might  have  talked  thus,  if  Lord  Aukland  had  pur- 
chased the  estate. 

The  authors  poetry  is  often  not  elevated  to  the  level  even  of 
^ood  pro&e. 

*  *  *  *  with  parbs  of  every  form 
And  every  hue,  successivily  put  on,' 

Wiien  the  authoi  was  at  Oxford,  he  tells  us,  that 
*****  bocks  and  wtU-nuttur' d  fritnd^ 
Lent  wings  to  time.' 

Does  this  ipiply,  that  they  were  well  stulfed  "^WYi  college 
pnddiTg  and  bioommg  with  college  ale  ? 
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AxT.iA.-^The  Cabinet  of  Entertainmerri^  a  yew  and  Select  Collection 
of  Enigma^^  Charades.,  Rebutes^  S)C.  vith  Soluliont.  London, 
Colburn,  1811. 

TO  tliose  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to  enliven  a 
circle  round  a  good  Christmas  fire,  the  present  little  voluir.e  will 
be  acceptable.  Here  are  Transpositions  and  Rebuses,  Charades 
and  Enigmas  in  great  variety  ;  ko,  that  after  the  fatigue  of  For- 
feits, Questions  and  Commands,  Hunt  the  Slipper,  Consequences, 
and  other  appropriate  gauibols,  so  pleasant  at  tliis  season  of  the 
vear,  the  young,  the  old,  and  the  mi<ldlc-aged,  may  puzzle  their 
brains  and  exercise  the  faculties  of  their  Christmas  circle  with 
much  merriment  and  fun. 

AaT.  85. — The  Kiss.,  a  Comedy.,  in  Five  Acts.,  as  performed  at  th» 
7%eatre  Hoy  ah  fyceunu  tPith  the  greatest  applause.  By  Stephen 
Clarke.    London,  Longman,  1811. 

Mr.  CLARKE  tells  us,  that  he  horrov.ed  the  first  hint  for 
writing  this  comedy  from  theperu-al  of  one  of  Mr.  Ellis's  tale» 
in  the  Specimens  of  early  English  Romances;  and  that  he  has 
adapted  Fletcher's  S|>hnish  Curate  as  the  underplot.  Mr.  Clarke 
congratulates  himself  on  his  success,  as  it  has  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  Messrs.  LoTegrove  and  Knight  of  exhibiting  their  comic 
powers  to  great  advantage.  Rut,  at  the  same  time,  be  regrets- 
the  hardships  which  authors  have  to  encounter  from  the  etfectof 
a  first  night's  representation.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  matter  of 
touch  serious  concern  ;  yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  first  repre- 
lentation,  with  all  the  tumult,  imperfections,  and  awkwardnesses 
that  naturally  occur,  will  ensure  a' second,  a  third,  and  fourth 
representation,  provided  the  piece  has  any  merit.  It  is  expected, 
that  the  pruning  knite  w ill  be  wanted  and  tlie  audience  makes  al- 
lowance accordingly.  Mr.  Clarke  says,  that  this  piece  was  re- 
ceived with  the  ^rudest  apyhuac.  We  will  tlieietbre  take  the 
author's  word  for  it,  and  suppose  it  better  to  see  than  to  read. 
And  as  Mr.  Clarke  owes  so  much  to  Messrs.  Lovegrove,  Knight, 
De  Camp,  and  Miss  Duncan  for  tiie  success  of  his  comedy,  it 
might  be  illiberal  in  us,  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  such 
company  to  set  ftff  the  different  characters  allotted  them,  t^ 
point  out,  what  we  deem,  the  various  faults  of  the  performance. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  getting  up  of  modern  comedies,  that 
what  passes  off  very  well  on  the  stage,  appears  fiat,  vapid,  and 
&ousensical  in  the  closet. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art  ?<J. — .\>>v  Canterhtry  Tales,  rrr  the  Glories  cfthe  Carrinon.  Bf 
Oliver  Otttline^Maj^r-Generah  i)C.  i)C.  JiOOdon,  Colbuio,  JSU. 
THE  author  of  New  Canterbury  Tales  seems  to  have  taken 
UQ  smaH  piinsto  huddle  together  as  much  nonsense  and  absurdity 
as  might  be  comprised  in  180  page:*.  It  is  meant,  we  presume, 
to  hold  up  to  ridicule  the  garrison  on  duty  at  Canterbury,  who, 
because  they  had  nothing  better  to  d(>»  exercised  their  talents  for 
if  outing,  rehearsing,  aud  finally  acting  of  plays.    This  we  most 
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own  would  be  better  let  alone  by  our  regimental  sprigs  of  fa^ 
shiom  Tlie  chief  personages  are,  a  majw-general,  a  General  Bas- 
tion, a  Dr.  Mac  CJ yster,  and  Captain  Beaugard,  with  various 
other  right  valiant  heroes.  The  reader  w  ill  discover  the  charac- 
ters of  these  gentlemen  by  their  names, 

'Though  as  we  said,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  nonsense 
in  this  volume,  yet  some  of  it  is  laughable  and  innocent  enough, 
and  if  the  heaux-csprits,  whom  it  is  intended  to  ridicule,  will 
take  it  in  good  ])art,  they  may  profit  by  the  good  humoured 
satire.  But  we  fear  that  the  ladies  of  Kent  will  never  forgive 
the  affront  offered  to  their  legs;  or,  as  the  author,  with  more 
elegance,  calls  them  remarkable  jndestals.  We  did  not  know 
before  we  read  this  work  that  the  Kentish  ladies  were  so  con- 
spicuous for  their  large  feet,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  one  of  the  characters  of  the  garrison  declaring  that  all  the 
ladies  of  the  county  were  *  beef  to  the  heels  like  a  MuUengar 
heifer,' — Here's  a  libel  with  a  vengeance ! 

Art.  21. — Jn  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Cause  of  Ute  Resp,  or 
that  Disease  tthich  is  so  destructive  among  sheep,  especially/  Laml/- 
hogs.,  on  being  first  put  to  Cole-keeping ;  with  Proposals  for  pub- 
lishing  by  Subscription,  a  Recipe,  containing  Directions  effectually 
to  Prevent  and  Cure  the  Rcsp,  and  to  promote  the  increased  Safety 
of  Cole  and  Turnip-Feeding  Sheep  throughout  the  Tear.  London, 
Longman,  1811,  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

ACCORDING  to  this  author,  '  the  resp,  or  rasp  (as  it  is 
generally  pronounced)  is  that  disease  among  sheep  which  seizes 
them  upon  being  first  put  to  keeping  that  is  extremely  suc- 
culent, or  in  the  technical  phrase,  frannel.'  When  the  animal 
is  slaughtered,  before  the  disease  has  reached  its  fatal  termina- 
tion, *  the  whole  mass  of  blood,'  says  the  writer,  *  will  be 
found  black  and  thick,  *  but  all  the  viscera  perfectly  sound, 
excepting  only  the  milt  (spleen)  which  will  be  swollen,  black, 
and  rotten.'  When  the  animal  is  killed  by  the  disease,  *  the 
whole  of  the  inside,'  is  found  on  dissection,  *  entirely  putrid/ 

*  Among  those  not  slaughtered  the  symptoms  proceed  as 
follows :— They  are  first  discovered  by  not  readily  driving;  if 
left,  they  presently  lie  down  and  appear  dull  and  heavy. 
Shortly  after,  if  a  person  goes  to  them  they  will  get  up  unwil- 
lingly and  walk  slow ly  away,  straining  often  to  stale  without 
being  able.  In  another  short  interval  they  must  be  forced,  of 
helped,  to  rise ;  and  then  they  will  generally  stale  blood  in 
small  quantities,  but  quickly  lie  down  again,  and  gather  their 
feet  under  them :  or  rather  they  drop  down  upon  the  belly. 
The  stupor  increases  and  the  head  totters ;  they  betray  great 
anxiety,  and  hang  their  ears,  or  draw  them  backwards ;  their 
eyes  are  shut,  and  the  nose  rests  on  the  ground  ;  thus  they  die, 
without  any  froth  at  the  nostrils,  and  they  never  struggle  at 
all.' 

Whether  the  author  has  discovered  a  remedy  for  this  fatal 
malady,  it  must  be  left  to  experience  to  determine. 
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Alphabetical  Cafalo/jue,  or  List  of  Books  pnhlishctf 
in  Decewher,  1^11. 


A  NARRATIVE  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  llipiiulyto  Joiicph  da  Custa 
di  Mendoza,  Svo.  2  vuts.  11. 

A  View  of  the  Policy  and  Re- 
sources of  the  Lotted  States,  Is. 

An  Inti-oduciiou  to  the  Memoirs 
of  I*iiuce  Eugene  of  Savoy,  8vo. 
3s.  6(1. 

T^nchan,  A.  P.  M.  D.  Binomia. — 
Opinions  coneeraiDg  life  and  health, 
5s.  <3d. 

Bell,  Rev.  Andrew.  D.  D.  Instruc- 
tion for  conducting  Schools  ou  the 
Madrass  System.  Is. 

Br.iB'lish,  .losc'ph. — Observations 
on  I  ho  Use  of  Caustic  Alcali  in 
S<'r"t)lmla  and  other  chronic  Dis- 
-..ses,  3s. 

Burrell,  Miss  P.— The  Test  of 
Virtue  and  other  Poehis,  8vo.  7s. 

Bourke  Thomas,  Esq. — A  concise 
History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  4to. 
II.  Is. 

Colebrook,  H.  T.  —  Costra  j  or. 
Dictionary  of  the  Sanscrit  Lan- 
guage. By  Amera  Scritia,  with  an 
English  Interpretation  and  Annota- 
tions, 4to.  61.  5s. 

Conferences  l>etween  the  Danish 
Christian  Missionaries  and  the  Hea- 
then Natives  of  Hindostan,  5s. 

Drouville,  J.  B. — Proposals  for  the 
Formation  of  a  Corps  of  British 
Lancers,  4to.  10s.  Gd. 

Dillon's  Considerations  on  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  and  on  the 
Application  to  a  Marriage  ont  of 
Great  Britain,  3s.  6d. 

ETPiniAOT  innOATTOS  EYEOA- 
NHOOPOS.  Euripidis  Hippoly-tus 
Coronifer.  Ad  iidem  manuscripto- 
rum  ac  Veterum  Editionum  emen- 
davit,  et  Annotationibus  instruxit. 
Jacobus  Henricus  Monk,  A.  M.  SS. 
Collegii,  Triuitatis  Socinus  et  Graj- 
carum  Literarum  apud  Cantabrigi- 
enses  Professor  Regius.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Boards. 

East  Edward,  Hyde,  Esq. — A  Re- 
port of  the  Cases  of  Sir  Francis 
Biirdett,  versus  the  Hun.  Charles 
Abbott,  &,c.  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Friends  and  Lovers,  a  Novel,  2 
vols.  12mo.  15s. 

Grenfield  Rev.  E.  W.  A.  M.— The 
Cri.-ls  of  Religion,  a  Sermon,  I?. 


Gaisford  Stephen,  Esq. — An  Essay 

on  the  ;^<)od  EfVens  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  from  the  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  bvo.  7k. 

Holstein,  A.  F. — The  modem  Kate, 
or  the  Husband  perplexed,  2  vols. 
l2mo.  10s.  6d. 

Jopp  James. — Historical  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Constitution  and  repre- 
sentative System  of  England,  8yo. 
10«.  Gd. 

Kemble,  J.  P.  Esq.— A  Letter  to, 
wi'h  Strictures  on,  a  recent  Edition, 
of  Ford's  Dramatic  Works,  8vo.  2s. 

Lefanu  Alicia  Rosara's  Chain; 
or,  the  Choice  ot  Life,  a  Poem,  (is. 

Liddiard  Mrs. — The  Sgelaighe  -, 
or,  a  Tale. of  old,  with  other  Poems, 
7s. 

Leyb'urn,  Thomas. — The  Mathe- 
matical Repository,  No.  1 1.  4s. 

Law,  John,  D.  D.  Archdeacon  of 
Rochester. — A  Charaie  delivered  to 
the  C'ergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Ro- 
chester, 4to.  2s. 

Mackenzie's  Sir  George,  Bart. — 
Travels  in  the  Island  of  Iceland  in- 
the  Summer  of  the  Year  1810.  4to. 

2  Maps,  15  Plates.     31.  3s. 

Meeke  Mrs.  —  Matrimony,  the 
Height  of  Bliss,  cu-  the  extreme  of 
Misery,  a  Novel,  4  vdJs.  12mo.  11.  Is. 

Marsden,  W.  F.  II.S.  — A  Dictio- 
nary of  the  Malayan  Language,  4to» 
21.  2s. 

Muller  William,  D.P.  M.  A.— The 
Elements  of  the  Science  of  War,  8vo. 

3  vols.  31.  33. 

Nicholson*s  Mechanical  Exercises, 
or  the  Elements  and  Practice  of  Car- 
pentry, Joining,  Bricklaying,&c.  &,c, 
8vo.  18s. 

Parker  Wilmot  Alfred  on  Reform, 
2s. 

Philarator — Agriculture  defended, 
&,c.  8vo.3s. 

Swammerdam,  Martin  Gribalduf. 
— The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Paui 
Plaintive,  Esq.  12mo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Magic  Ring  j  .or.  Ingratitude 
punished,  an  Eastern  Tale,  5s. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Vol.  XL  4to.  11.  4s. 

Wakefield  Prisrilla. — fustinct  dis- 
played in  a  Collection  of  well-au- 
thenticated Facts,  5s.  «'d. 


appendix: 


ON  the  First  of  next  Month  will  he  published 
the  Append  x  to  the  present  Volume  of  the  C.  R. 
containing  various  Articles  of  Foreign  Literature ^ 
with  Indext  5fc. 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 


IN  Compliance  7vith  the  Wishes  of  numerous 
Friends  of  the  Critical  Review,  it  has  been, 
determined,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  VoluinCf 
to  insert  those  Articles  of  foreign  Literature,  nihick 
ure  of  real  Interest  or  Importance,  in  the  Body  of 
the  Workf  without  publishing  them  in  a  separate 
Appendix,  An  Index  will  he  added  at  the  end  of 
t^rg  Sixth  Number,  The  C.  R.  will,  therefore, 
in  future  form  onlg  Two  Vols,  in  a  Year,  instead  of 
Three,  according  to  the  old  Arraugeinent*  Thus  a 
^considerable  Expence  will  be  saved  to  the  Purchaser  ; 
who,  for  the  small  Sum  of  Thirty  Shillings  a  Year, 
will  be  furnished  with  an  Account,  not  orilg  of 
English,  hut  of  Foreign  Literature,  at 
least  three  times  as  copious  as  is  to  he  found  in  any 
of  those  quarterlg  Collections  of  Essays^  which  are 
called  Reviews^ 


THE 

APPENDIX 

TO   THE 
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SERIES  THE  THIRD, 
FoL  XXI V,  iVo.  >. 


Art.  I. — Hisioire  generale  de  FEspagne,  depuis  ks  terns 
Its  plus  recules,  Sfc, 

General  Ilistort/  of  Spain  from  the  most  remote  Times  to 
the  End  of  the  eighteenth  Ccnturi/,  By  G.  B,  Depping, 
Paris,  1811.     London,  Dulau,  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  6s. 

THE  learned  author  of  this  work  proposes,  within  the 
moderate  compass  of  four  octavo  volumes,  to  comprise  the 
history  of  Spain  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  contury.  Onlv  two*  of  these  volumes  are  at 
present  published,  or  at  least  have  hitherto  made  their 
appearance  in  this  country.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
history  of  Spain  from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  which 
literature  can  extend  its  researches,  to  the  thirty-sixth 
year  before  the  christian  aera.  In  the  second  volume  the 
history  is  continued  from  the  period,  when  Spain  had  be- 
come a  Roman  province  under  the  monarchy  of  Aug-us- 
tus,  to  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  the  Goths  in  Spain. 
In  tlie  conduct  of  the  work  the  author  has  drawn  his  ma- 
terials from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  has  displayed 
H  lal)orious  diligence  in  searching  original  documents,  and 
investigating  historical  facts,  which  is  not  very  usual  with 
modern  writers,  particularly  those  of  France. 

The  Spanish  literature,'  says  the  author, 

*  abounds  with  works  on  their  national  history,  but  there  are  few 
App.  Vol.  24.  G  G 
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f)(  tlirm  of  \\hich  the  value  is  known  in  the  other  countries  of 
Europe.  A  great  number  indeed  of  these  v\orks  is  filled  with 
j)reiudices  luid  nnsrepresentations  ;  for  there  is  no  nation  which 
has  evinced  so  little  critical  discrimination  in  their  historical 
works  as  the  Sj)anish.  Forced  documents  are  no  where  more 
!Hnnerous  than  in  Spain.  Unsuspecting  credulity,  national  va- 
nity, and  devotional  e:^ravac;aBce,  have  contributed  in  the  lite- 
rature of  this  jKM)ple  to  produce  more  romances  than  histories. 
Besides  the  Spaniards  are  almost  entirely  strangers  to  the  lite- 
rature of  other  countries,"pnrticularly  that  of  the  north,  where 
researches  have  nevertheless  been  prosecuted  which  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  many  parts  of  Spanish  history.' 

At  the  head  of  his  work  the  author  ha?  placed  a  copious 
list  of  his  authorities,  with  some  critical  notes  on  the 
merits  of  the  authors  and  their  works.  He  has  particu- 
larly commended  the  work  of  Masdeu,  entitled  '  Historia 
critica  de  Espana  y  de  la  cultura  Espanola  en  todo  jrencro/ 
Jicc.  20  volumes  c^uarto,  Madrid,  1784—1800.  Meusel  in 
his  Bibliotheca  Historica,  vol.  VI.  p.  162,  has  spoken  too 
contemptuously  of  this  work ;  for  he  says,  '  quippe  qui 
cmni  arte  critica  fere  careat.'  But  M.  Deppiu^  thinlis 
that  this  judgment  of  Meusel  was  occasioned  by  his  igno- 
niuce:  and  that  lie  had  never  seen  any  thing  but  a  trifling 
extract  from  the  work  which  he  condemned.  M.  Depping 
says  of  McLsdeu  that  he  is  ^  tlie  first  Spaniard  who  under- 
took the  important  task  of  treating  the  history  of  his 
country  in  a  critical  manner,  and  conformably  to  the  pro- 
Stress  of  kiiowledge  in  modern  times.' 

M.  Depping  distributes  his  work  under  four  epochs: 
1.  TheeiHrance  of  the  Romans  into  Spain.  2.  The  in- 
vaFion  of  the  (lOths.  5.  The  invasion  of  the  Moors, 
t.  The  cstahlishnient  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  their 
nnioji  under  one  monarcli.  But  the  author  first  exhibits 
tJie  best  sketch,  which  the  obscurity  of  the  subject,  owing 
to  the  dearth  of  satisfactory  documents,  would  permit  of 
the  state  of  Spain  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans. 
AVe  shall  not  tbllow  the  author  in  his  erudite  researches 
respecting  the  Celts  and  Iberians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  earliest  recorded  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
and  who  from  subsequent  incorporation  gave  rise  to  the 
Celtiberian  race. 

When  all  the  people,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in 
history,  were  destitute  of  civilization,  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  covered  the  sea  with  their  ships.  In  the 
interval  between  the  reign  of  David  and  Cyrus,  the  Phoe- 
nicians ascended  to  their  highest  pitch  of  prosperity,  and 
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fl)rmcd  thoHc  establisIimcRls  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
wliicli  causod  commerce  to  flourish  in  the  midst  of  barba* 
roi)'^  nations 

The  Hrst  colonies  or  marts  of  the  Phccnicinns  in  Spain 
wore  coiitined  to  the  coast   of  Granada  and  Andalusia, 
V.  here  thev  exchanged  th^'ir  articles  of  dazzliwj^  exterior, 
'     1  trinkets,  cIoIIjm,  and  various  niaimtactures^  for  the 
/  :.!,  silver,  and  other  valiiable  produetions  of  the  soil. 
I  he  Khoh»  southern  coast  of  Spain,  where  the  Phuenicians 
(r.ided,  appears   to   have   received   the   name  of  Tarsis, 
Tarseion  or  Tartessus.      These  were  the   denominations 
by  whicli  the  people  of  that  time  denoted  the  country  with 
which  the  Phcenicians  carried  on  such  a  lucrative  trade. 
The  ships  of  Tarsis  which  are  mentioned  in  holy  writ,  are 
the  ships  which  visited  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  where 
tlie  Plurnicians  had  erected  their  commercial  establish- 
ment =. 

The  most  important  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  was 
at  (xades,  or  (3adiz.  This  place  was  tije  depot  of  tlie  com- 
merce of  Spain  with  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world. 
The  fonndation  of  this  colony  was  besrun  in  the  reifr^  of 
Codrus,  or  between  the  year  1116  and  1095,  anterior  to 
the  Christian  aera.  Sabeism,  or  tiie  worship  of  ihe  brig^ht 
orbs  in  the  finnanient,  particularly  tlie  sun  and  moon,  was 
tlie  relifi^ion  of  the  Phoenicians.  Hercules,  who  was  the 
synibol  of  the  sun,  was,  of  course,  the  principal  divinity  of 
this  commercial  people:  and  Hercules  had  at  Gades  as 
wtdl  as  at  Tyre,  a  maj; nificent  temple  erected  to  his  honour 
by  the  munihcence  of  his  worsliippers. 

Gades  served  the  Phcenicians  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  more  distant  navigations.  They  ursued  their  course, 
accordinu^  to  the  nautical  unskiifulness  of  that  time,  along^ 
the  whole  western  coast  of  Spain,  till  they  penetrated,  by 
dei»;rees,  into  the  north  of  Europe.  Tin  and  amber  were 
the  great  articles  of  traffic  which  they  brought  back  from 
the<5e  then  adventurous  voyages.  It  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained from  what  region  they  obtained  tiieir  amber,  but 
it  must  have  been  from  a  great  distance,  as  it  was  worth 
its  weight  in  ixold. 

Tlie  constitution  of  Gades  was  republican,  and,  like 
Cyarthage,  was  governed  by  magistrates,  called  Sujfetes, 
till  it  submitted  to  the  domi;iation  of  Rome.  Tlie  tirst 
Greek  colony,  which  settled  in  Spain,  came  from  the  isle 
of  Rhodes,  and  founded  the  town  of  Rosas,  nine  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  «ra.  About  three  'inndred  and 
tifiy-five  years  after  this  period,  the  Phoenicians  obtained 

Go2 
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an  establishment  in  Catalonia,  and  founded  three  coloniew 
near  the  river  Xucar,  particularly  that  of  Dianium,  or  the 
modern  Denia.  Saguntum,  the  modern  Mufviedro,  was 
founded  by  the  Zacjnthians. 

The  Carthagjinians,  foUowino^  a  different  policy  from 
their  Phoenician  progenitors,  united  with  the  spirit  of  com- 
mercial adventut^  the  lust  of  military  aggrandizement^ 
>vhich,  in  the  end,  proved  ruinous  not  only  to  their  com- 
mercial prosperity,  but  to  their  political  existence.  The 
Carthaginians  extended  their  commerce  and  their  arms 
m  or  the  most  important  provinces  of  Spain.  Hanno,  on 
his  return  from  his  famous  voyage  of  discovery,  acquired 
the  government  of  the  Carthaginian  possessions  in  Spain. 
By  the  \)ealth  which  he  extorted  from  the  country,  subject 
to  his  command,  he  formed  a  considerable  partj^,  and  me- 
ditated a  design  of  subverting  the  liberties  of  his  country. 
But  his  inordinate  ambition  hastened  his  fall  as  well  as 
that  of  his  whole  family.*  During  this  period  hostilities 
were  first  commenced  between  the  Romans  and  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  Spain  as 
yet  took  only  an  indirect  part  in  this  contest,  by  aiding- 
Carthage  with  some  troops  which  were  reputed  the  best 
disciplrned  of  any  in  the  service  of  that  republic.  They 
fought  with  great  swords  which  were  fitted  both  to  cut 
and  to  thrust,  and  '  their  uniform  was  a  vest  of  white- 
linen  cloth,  bordered  with  red.^ 

Am  Hear  Banas^  the  father  of  Hannibal,  who  made  him 
vhen  a  boy  of  only  nine  years  of  age,  swear  eternal  en- 
mity to  Rome,  employed  eight  years  in  subjugating  a  large 
part  of  the  peninsula;  without  ever,  for  a  moment,  losing 
sight  of  his  vinidictive  projects  ag'ainst  the  Roman  state. 
iVace  wa->coiicltided  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  A.U.  C. 
52'2 ;  and  in  the  tbllowing  year  Amilcar  was  defeated  by 
the  Celtiberian:*^  and  was  slain  by  one  of  their  chiefs. 
Under  the  government  of  his  son-in-law,  Asdrubal,  the 
Greek  colonics,  which  were  established  on  tlie  coasts  of 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  began  to  entertain  fears  for  their 
liberty,  from  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Carthaginians: 
and  feeling  themselves  incapable  of  making  an  efficacious 
i-esistance  against  so  powerful  an  enemy,  tbey  solicited  the 
protection  and  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
senate  of  that  warlike  race  eagerly  embraced  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  liumbling  the  power  of  their  rivals,  and 
©f  checking  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginian  arms  in 

^  Justin,  lib.  xxi. 
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Spain.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Carthao^e;  and  a  short 
time  after  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated Uiy  that 

*  The  Carthaginians  should  not  push  their  conquests  in  Spain 
beyond  the  Ebro :  and  2(1,  that  they  should  leave  the  Sagun- 
tines  and  the  other  Grecian  colonies  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  liberty  and  independence.' 

The  first  of  the  above  two  articles  of  this  treaty,  M. 
Depning  has  takeo  from  Polybius  ;*  though  Livy  cites  it, 
but  in  a  manner  somewhat  different;  and  the  author  well 
remarks  that  the  authority  of  Livy,.  on  this  and  other  oc- 
casions, is  not  entitled  to  implicit  credit,  as  he  appears  to 
have  been  but  badly  informed  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain. 

The  government  of  Asdrubal  in  Spain  was  distinguished 
by  the  foundation  of  Carthagena,  or  New  Carthage. 
Asdrubal,  as  we  learn  from  Polybius,  founded  this  city 
during  his  politic  and  active  administration,  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  it  the  seat  of  that  sovereignty  which  he 
hoped,  one  day^  to  obtain.  Carthagena  soon  became  one 
of  the  best  stations  for  merchant  vessels,  and  a  place  of 
disembarkation  for  the  Carthaginian  fleets.  liainiibal 
made  it  a  considerable  magazine  of  arms.  After  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  it  did  not  lose  its  maritime  import- 
ance, till  the  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  who  destroyed  most 
of  the  sumptuous  buildings  with  which  it  had  been 
adorned.  Its  ancient  splendour  is  still  attested  by  the 
arena  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  and 
some  remarkable  inscriptions. 

After  having  governed  Spain  for  about  eight  years,  As- 
drubal was  assassinated  by  one  of  the  slaves  of  a  Spanish 
prince,  of  the  name  of  Tagus,  whom  the  Carthaginian 
general  had  put  to  death.  The  command  of  the  army  and 
of  the  province  then  devolved  on  Hannibal,  who  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Han- 
nibal, after  he  assumed  the  command,  was  to  march  into 
New  Castille,  where  he  reduced  the  Olcades,  and  took  Al- 
thea,  the  capital  of  the  people.  Livy,  with  his  usual  in- 
accuracy, calls  this  place  Carteya.  The  following  year  he 
entered  trie  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Arbocala  and  Elmantica,  tlie  present  Salamanca.  He 
traversed  with  his  iirmy  the  whole  interior  of  Spain,  and 
gave  liis  name  to  a  port  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,     lie,  at 

*  Lib.  iii.  ch.  27. 
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the  same  period,  opened  the  rich  silver  mines  in  the  Py- 
renees, from  which  the  Carthaginians  were,  for  some  time, 
supplied  with  resources  for  their  military  expeditions. 

As  Hannibal  had  been,  nurtured  in  a  malignant  anti- 
pathy to  the  Roman  ])eople,  he  eagerly  embraced  the  first 
opportunity  of  gratifying  it.  Some  dissensions  had  arisen 
between  the  citizens  of  Saguntum,  and  their  neighbours 
the  Torboletani,  whom  '  Livy  confounds  witli  the  Turde- 
tani.^  The  Carthaginian  general  eagerly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Torboletani.  He  sent  a  deputation  of  that 
people  to  (Carthage,  v.ith  a  false  representation  of  the 
c|uarrel,  and  received  full  powers  to  act  as  he  thought  best 
in  the  case  Hannibal  instantly  laid  siege  to  Saguntum 
with  150,000  men  :  amply  provided  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary for  the  capture  of  the  place.  The  siege  was 
pressed  with  uncommon  vigour.  The  Roman  deputies 
in  vain  remonstrated  against  the  injustice  of  the  proceed- 
ing ;  but  their  opposition  was  conlfined  to  remonstrances. 
For  with  an  unusual  perlidy  or  baseness,  the  Romans 
abj\ndoned  their  generous  allies  to  the  revenge  of  their 
implacable  foe. 

The  besieged,  however,  though  left  to  themselves  against 
Ruch  fearful  odds,  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  and  for 
nine  months  frustrated  the  eflPorts  of  their  assailants.  As 
the  Carthaginians  carried  the  outer  M'orks,  tije  Saguntines 
entrenchefl  themselves  with  their  families  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  On  the  approach  of  night  they  made  a  last  sally. 
The  most  horrible  l)utchery  ensued  which  can  be  con- 
ceived. The  desperation  of  the  besieged  was  equalled 
only  by  the  fury  of  the  besiegers.  When  the  women 
learned  that  their  husbands  had  fallen  by  the  swords  of  the 
enemy,  they  set  fire  to  the  pile  which  had  been  previously 
prepared,  and  threw  thepiselves  with  their  children  into 
the  flames. 

We  have  again  related  this  well-known  event,  not  only 
as  it  records  the  first  instance  of  that  invincible  heroism, 
which  the  Spaniards  afterwards  evinced  in  their  long  and 
bloody  conflicts  with  the  Romans,  whicliwere  continued  for 
about  twohundredyears,butasitreminds  us  of  the  courage, 
the  patriotism,  and  self-devotion  which  we  have  lately 
seen  displayed  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages  in  the  ever  memorable  sieges  of  Saragossa  and  Ge- 
rona.  If  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day  will  exhibit 
the  same  constancy  of  resistance  to  the  troops  of  France, 
as  their  ancestors,  two  thousand  years  ago,  did  to  the  le^ 
gions  of  Romej  we  do  not  despair  of  their  success  in  tho 
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arduous  struffijle ;  and  on  this  at  least  we  may  confidently 
rt'Jy  that  it  wuTnot  be  survived  either  hy  Bonaparte  or  his 
successors. 

After  the  d(  struction  of  Sap^untuin,  Hannibal  set  out 
on  his  mai*ch  for  Italy,  the  object  of  so  much  wonder  and 
exaffgeration  in  the  narrative  of  Li vy,  where  we  admire 
the  inimitable  eloquence  of  the  writer,  though  we  cannot 
applaud  the  fidelity  of  tlie  historian.  Jn  the  war  in  Italy ,^ 
the  Spanish  troops  contributed  greatly  to  the  victories  of 
Hanmbal  over  the  Romans  under  fepio,  Sempronius, 
Flamihius,  and  Motellus.  In  the  ^rett  battles  of  Trebia, 
Thrasymene,  and  Cannae,  Hannibal  owed  inuch  of  his 
success  to  the  Iberian  cavalry,  the  Celtiber ion  foot,  and 
the  Balearic  slingers. 

On  his  departure  from  Italy,  Hannibal  left  the  com- 
mand in  Spain  to  his  brothel*  Asdrubal.  We  shall  not 
enumerate  the  events  which  followed  till  the  superior 
conduct  or  better  fortune  of  the  Romans  put  an  end  to  the 
Carthaginian  domination  in  the  peninsula.  Sullice  it  to 
Sijy  that,  in  the  year  ^01  before  the  Christian  (era,  it  was 
stipulated  in  t!ie  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  that 
no  Carthagininn  should  set  his  foot  In  that  country.  Such 
was  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

Before  however  the  author  brings  his  history  up  to  the 
period  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  he  exhibits  a  very 
erudite  and  very  interesting  sketch  of  the  manners,  &c. 
of  the  Spanish  people  at  that  epoch.  This  sketch  is  dis- 
tributed under  the  heads  of  Character,  Arms,  Funerals, 
Amusements,  Food,  Dress,  Customs,  Agriculture,  Con- 
dition of  Women,  Habitations,  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, iNIoney,  Working  of  Mines,  Worship  and  Idolatry. 
This  is  followed  by  some  particular  and  characteristic 
notices  of  the  Asturians,  the  Cantabrians,  the  Vaseons, 
the  ('allaici,  the  Lusitanians,  the  Celtil)erians,  the  Ih^- 
rians,  and  the  inhuliitaats  of  the  Balearic  isk\i. 

^V'e  shall  translate  a  few  extracts  from  tJi is  part  of  the 
nork,  both  for  the  gratitication  of  the  i^e^jider,  and  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  learning  aud  talents  of  the  author, 

*  ARMS.  The  Mrins  of  tiiese  warlike  people,'  {the  untient  in- 
habitants of  the  IVniiisiila)  *  wer^,  for  their  fuot  soldiers,  two 
darts  or  t.i)iall  lances,  about  thre^i  feet  Unv^,  iuid  a  tn<M?d^ed 
s^uord,  sliuped  like  a  laru;e  poniard.  The  lloma«s  iindiug,  by 
«;xpei  ience,  the  important  uic  *  which  the  Spaniards  made  of 

*  It  was  in  t^c  wnrs  airainst  H.annibal  that  it  was  intro«luced  into  the 
feuuaavi  iiriny,     ,S*;e.  S..i(i.«^",  'trt.  ^'.y  t.fr :  and  flon'Z  yiedaUa$,  cajp.  <>. 
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this  weapon,  introduced  it  into  their  own  army,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  sword.*  On  some  medals  the  short  sword 
is  seen  curved  in  the  form  of  a  scythe,  which  was  also  employed 
among  the  warlike  implements  of  this  people.  What  is  remark- 
able is,  that  its  edge  was  not  on  the  exterior  but  the  interior 
side.  To  these  arms  they  sometimes  added  the  sling  ajid  the 
bid^nt,  a  wooden  weapon,  on  the  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  piece 
of  iron,  curved  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  two  sharp  points 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  cavalry.  The  infantry  wore  a  frock  of 
linen,  and  sometimes  of  brass,  with  a  mitre  or  cap  on  the  head. 
In  the  southeni  provinces  they  wore  a  small  round  buckler 
called  cetra^r  on  the  left  arm ;  but  in  the  north  they  used,  like 
the  Gauls,  large  shields,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  covered  with 
the  hides  of  animals.  The  cavalry  wore  short  linen  jackets, 
and  had  the  head  covered  with  a  helmet  surmounted  with  three 
plumes.  They  are  represented  on  medals,  sometimes  armed 
with  a  sabre,  sometimes  with  a  sword  curved  like  a  scythe,  some- 
times with  I;  club,  sometimes  with  au  axe,  but  most  commonly 
ivith  a  lance  about  six  feet  in  length.  All  their  warriors  had 
their  legs  and  feet  protected  with  greaves,  such  as  are  still  worn 
in  sevensl  provinces.  Each  of  the  horsemen  commonly  took  a 
foot  soldier  behind  him,  who  alij^hted  at  the  moment  the  battle 
began ;  for  having  only  very  short  arras,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  come  to  close  combat,  and  to  beat  down  tile  enemy  if 
they  could  by  superiority  of  strength.  The  ancient  Spaniards 
showed  surprising  address  in  the  management  of  their  horses. 
A  cavalier  often  conducted  two  at  a  time,  and  vaulted  with  ease 
from  one  to  another.  Their  army  was  preceded  by  standards, 
on  which  they  usually  represented  a  boar,  either  because  this 
animal  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  war,  or  because  they  in- 
tended to  delineate  the  conflict  of  Hercules  with  the  boar  of 
Eryraanthus.' 

Bull  fifijhts,  which  are  the  favourite  spectacle  of  the 
modern  Spaniards,  appear  to  have  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  diversions  of  their  remote  ancestors. 

*  On  many  of  the  ancient  medals  of  the  country,'  says  M. 
Depping,  *  we  see  men  armed  with  a  lance  on  the  point  of  at- 
tacking a  furious,bull.  This  action  is  pourtrayed  also  on  a 
monument  discovered  at  Clunia  about  thirty  years  ago.     The 


•  Liyy,'  hist.  lib.  vii.  Polyb.  lib.  vi.  ch.  23.  See  also  the  note  of 
Schweighoeuser  on  lib.  ii.  cb.  30.  and  J.  Lips,  rif  Mi/it.  Rom,  lib.  iii.  dial.  'd. 

f  Cetra  est  scutum  loreum,  quo  iituntur  Afri  ct  Hispani.  Servius  ad 
iEneid  V  ii.  732.  Diodor.  V.h.v'i.  I'asconcellos  nevertheiess  doubts  whether 
the  cetra  was  ever  made  of  brass,  since  the  sound  of  these  instruments  served 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  war  song  of  the  C'allaici.  According  to  hi& 
opinion  they  were  of  wood,  and  covered  with  a  plate  of  bronze.  See  the 
commentary  of  this  learned  man  ii?  the  Fork  of  Reseade  Ds  Aniiq.  Luiit. 
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origin  of  this  spectacle  \Ntis  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Romans ; 
hut  these  nioiiunionts  <1eim>nstrate  that  hull  flights  wr-re  cxiii- 
bited  in  Spain  long  before  the  Romans  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  country.' 

•  The  diess  of  the  men,  in  time  of  peace,  commonly  consisted 
of  a  loncj  vest  of  wool,  dyed  black,  which  had  soniotimesa  iiood 
attached  to  it  behind,  as  an  occasional  covering  for  the  head  ;* 
it  was  fastened  on  by  strings  or  clasps.  This  was  the  primitive 
costume  of  the  ancient  Spaniards,  known  under  the  name  of 
Sag^itmy  which,  perhaps,  passed  from  Spain  into  Gaul,  and 
Italy.  They  wore  their  hair  very  long,  and  some  of  them  had 
bushy  beards.  The  dress  of  the  women  was  decorated  with 
variegated  flowers.  Tl»eir  ornaments  merit  particular  attention  : 
some  of  them  wore  necklaces  made  of  stec!,  to  which  thin  rods 
of  iron  were'  fastened  before  and  behind,  and  curved  u[)Vtar(ls 
at  the  end.  These  were  used  to  expand  the  veil,  which  was 
thrown  over  the  head.  Others  decorated  the  head  with  an  as- 
semblage of  semi-circular  ornaments,  which  hung  down  to  the 
ears  or  the  shoulders,  gradually  diminishing  in  size.  Their 
highest  pitch  of  coquetry  consisted  in  a  very  large  and  highly 
polished  forehead.  In  order  to  have  this  mark  of  beauty  in 
perfection,  they  shaved  the  head  immediately  above  the  fore- 
head, and  afterwards  spared  no  pains  to  render  the  skin  as 
smooth  as  possible.  The  head-dress  of  th^se  ladies,  with  the 
large  forehead,  was  equally  singular.  It  was  a  kind  of  cap  a 
foot  high,  stuck  oil  tiie  hair,  dressed  in  the  form  of  a  toupee, 
which  was  covered  with  a  black  veil.  Similar  head-dresses  were 
seen  in  France  under  the  reign  of  X-ouis  XV. ;  and  we  find 
traces  of  them,  at  present,  in  some  of  the  Spanish  provinces.' 

Amongst  the  ancient  Spaniards,  tlte  labours  of  agricul- 
ture were  devolved  on  the  female  part  of  the  community, 
This  is  at  present  too  much  the  case  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
is  not  improbably  supposed  to  be  a  leading  aiuse  of  tliat 
indolent  habit  which  too  usually  characterizes  the  Spa^ 
niards  of  the  other  sex.  The  Spanish  women  of  u.icieut 
times 

*  Cultivated  the  earth  with  oxen,  whicb  they  attached  to  the 
yoke,  not  by  the  head,  but  by  the  neck,  as  is  still  practised  iq 
many  countries.  Some  '  medals,  and  amongst  dthers,  those  of 
the  town  of  Obulco,  exhibit  the  forms  of  all  the  agricultural 
implements  which  were  then  in  use.f  The  women  drove  the 
plough  ;  but  did  not  the  less  attend  to  the  cares  of  their  hous- 


*  On  the  use  of  the  hooded  sagum  (sagum  cucullatum).  See  le  Codtime 
des  Peoples  de  Pantiqu'tlc,  pnnve  par  les  MonumcnSy  bj'  A.  I^ns.  Drcaduu, 
1785,  p.  198;  and  Ciacconi,  note  213,  on  the  column  of  Trajan. 

f  Florez  Mcdallas,  tabl.  xxxiii.  nnnib.  1  tiiwi  'J. 
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hold.  They  extended  their  vigilance  to  every  thing,  without 
being  discouraged  by  the  most  hardy  toils.  Thus  the  fair  sex, 
which,  in  other  countries,  is  so  delicate  and  so  feeble,  had,  iir 
this,  acquired  a  robust  constitution,  which  was  fitted  for  excry 
species  of  domestic  or  agricultural  employment.  When  the  wo- 
men were  suddenly  seized  with  the  pains  of  childbirth,  they 
laid  themselves  down  wherever  it  might  happen,  enveloped  theiV 
new-born  babe  in  a  blanket,  and  returned  to  their  occupations. 
The  husband  then  put  himself  to  bed  for  some  days,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  his  wife  with  peculiar  assiduity.*  It  is  not  easy 
te  discover  the  origin  or  tlje  motive  of  this  capricious  custom, 
which  is  found,  as  is  well  known,  amongst  several  of  the  savage 
tribes  of  America.'! 

In  this  period  of  the  Spanish  history,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  laws  granted  the  heritage  of  the  father  to  the  fe- 
male children,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  males.  M.  Depping 
thinks  this  custom  to  have  been  wise  and  salutary  in  the 
then  state  of  the  country  and  circumstances  of  the  times. 
It  was  just  that  the  paternal  property  should  descend  to 
them  to  whose  toils  it  owed  its  fertility  ;  and 

•  how  many  outrages  and  dissensions  would  not  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  division  of  this  property  amongst  the  brotliers 
in  a  state  of  society,  where  the  men  followed  no  other  occupation 
but  that  of  war,  and  were  almost  always  in  arms  ?' 

AVhen  any  one  was  afflicted  w  ith  a  serious  malady,  his 
countrymen  are  said  to  have  had  him  placed  in  the  streets, 
in  order  that  the  passengers  might  take  compassion  on  him, 
and  acquaint  him  with  those  remedies  which  had  been 
found  useful  in  similar  cases.  ^  Justice  was  rigorously  ad- 
ministered ;  '  the  punishment  reserved  for  great  criminals 
was  to  be  stoned  to  death,  or  thrown  from  the  top  of  a 
rockij:. 

To  be  acquainted  with  the  theological  system  of  a  peo- 
ple, is  to  know  their  intellectual  proficiency.  The  one  is 
no  uncertain  criterion  of  the  other. 


*  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  Justin,  lib.  xliv. 

f  Marco-Paulo  remarked  the  same  practice  amongst  the  Tartars,  and 
Diodorus  attributes  it  to  the  ancient  Corsicans.  M.  Bot/linger,  who  under- 
took to  explain,  in  a  systematic  manner,  the  origin  of  national  usages,  has 
not  been  successful  in  ihis  any'  more  than  in  some  others.  •  It  seems,'  says 
he,  *  that  this  conduct  of  the  husband  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  penitential 
act, founded  on  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  having  given  birth  to  a  beuig  of  bis 
own  species.*  Antiq.  devoiiee.  lib,  ii.  ch.  2.  Jt  is  to  be  but  ill  acquainted 
with  human  nature  to  believe,  that  amongst  any  people  paternity  can  be  an 
object  either  of  sorrow  or  of  shame. 

+  Tov;  if  SetyaTovixho-j;  y.arn'z'zrp'j'ti,  says  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  The  verb  xaT«7:«- 
Tfpu.,which  is  here  used,  may  have  the  two  senses  given  it  in  the  text. 
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*  The  Tvrians  and  tlieir  colonics,  addicted  to  Salieism,  adored 
tlic  btars  of  the  day  and  of  llie  night,  under  different  emblems ; 
tiie  s^un  under  the  emblem  of  llficules,  the  pilot  of  naviiratiojj, 
or  of  Hcreules  drawing  a  bow  ;  the  moon  under  that  of  a  iiead 
uilh  tsvo  liorns,  as  of  a  bull  or  a  cow.  The  first  of  llie^e  hea- 
venly bodies  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jiaal,  and  the 
second  under  that  of  /htartc.  HOnce  we  see,  that  these  two 
divinities  were  oiily  the  Apollo  and  Diana  of  the  Greeks  under 
another  apellation,  and  indeed  only  the  Osiris  and  Lis  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  also  designated  the  star  of  night  by  tlie  figure 
of  a  cow.  After  having  laid  down  this  fact,  as  a  principle,  we 
may  presume,  that  the  ancient  Spj'niards,  after  the  manner  of 
other  nations,  represented  these  divinities  under  similar  symbols, 
and,  paid  them  the  tribute  of  ceremonious  adoration*/ 

This  explanation  of  M.  Depping  certainly  throws  s^reat 
light  on  the  origin  of  numerous  monuraents  which  are  dis- 
persed over  the  whole  surface  of  Spain. 

*  We  there  frequently  find  bulls  carved  in  stone;  there  were 
formerly  ten  of  these  at  Dej<;,  in  Portugal,  and  they  are  not  of 
rare  occurrence  in  other  places.  A  bull,  carved  in  stone,  wa* 
formerly  seen  on  the  brid*:e  of  Salamanca,  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  bridge  itself;  it  was  a])parently  a  national  idol 
of  a  very  remote  epoch.' 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  produce  any  more  pas- 
sages from  this  valuable  part  of  M.  Depping's  work,  and 
we  must  revert  to  the  history,  which  we  left  off  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Cartliaginians  from 
the  Peninsula. 

Home  began  now  to  regard  Spain  as  a  province  subject 
to  its  dominion,  and  meditated  the  establisbment  of  a  s  able 
government.  The  country  itself  was  divided  into  the  ci- 
teriorandthe  ulterior  Spain,  each  of* which  parts  was  to 
be  governed  by  a  proconsul.  But,  at  thi§  ])enod,  po^erty 
began  no  longer  to  be  theboast,  nor  the  contempt  of  wealth 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  Roman  citizens.  The  people, 
over  whom  they  extended  their  arms,  could  no  longer  ce- 
lebrate their  probity  and  disinterestedness.  The  men  in 
power  rendered  their  offices  subservient  to  tlieir  lust  of 
riches,  and  the  senate  shut  their  eyes  to  those  acts  of  rapine 
and  plunder,  which,  wliile  they  enriched  the  members  of 
their  order,  poured  large  sums  into  the  public  treasury. 
Even  the  honours,  which  should  have  been  reserved  as  a 

f  A  proof,  says  M.  Erro  y  Aapewz,  that  the  full  moon  was  the  most,  di  •» 
tinguished  festival  amongst  the  ancient  Spaniards,  is,  tljat  th«  r\Avx\Q  t<iu ml, a 
(ox  asicnrtia),  which  they  give  to  it,  is  still  put  for  Sunday  in  the  liasuue 
tongue. 
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tribute  of  respect  to  more  magnanimous  qualities,  were 
polluted  by  beina^  conferred  on  those  who  had  signalized 
themselves  only  by  the  extent  of  their  rapacity  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  exactions.  The  proconsul  Lucius  Len- 
tulus  brought  from  Spain  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
fitly  pounds  of  silver,  for  which  he  obtained  an  ovation, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  rewarded  witli  a  triumph. 
Cneus  Lentulus^  at  the  end  of  his  proconsulate,  returned 
with  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  of  gold, 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  besides  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  coin,  and  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the 
achievement,  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  public  entry  into 
Rome,  whilst  his  colleague,  Lucius  Stertiniiis^  who,  on  his 
part,  had  amassed  fifty  thousand  pour^ds  of  silver,  caused 
three  fine  triumphal  arches  to  be  erected  at  his  own  ex- 
pence.  The  pillage  of  the  provinces  formed  the  boast  of 
the  capital,  and  the  exactions  of  the  most  atrocious  in- 
justice were  disguised  under  the  name  of  the  fruits  of 
victory. 

The  pretors,  who  succeeded  the  proconsuls  in  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country,  were  not  less  distinguished  by 
their  cupidity,  and  the  sentiment  of  oppression  soon  ex- 
cited a  general  insurrection  against  the  Roman  power. - 
\Vg  shall  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  bloody  wars  which 
ensued  between  the  then  patriots  of  Spain,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled freebooters  of  the  Roman  commonwealth.  We  shall 
only  select  a  few  of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  this  obsti- 
nate struggle  for  independence,  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
provinces,  and  of  subjugation  on  that  of  the  Roman  state. 
Even  Cato,  whose  rigid  integrity  is  so  much  the  object  of 
praise,  was  guilty  of  many  unprincipled  acts  durnig  his 
government  in  Spain.  The  ancient  Romans  made  it  their 
boast  to  conquer  their  enemies  by  the  mere  force  of  valour, 
without  the  circumventions  of  fraud,  but  Cato  did  not  he- 
sitate to  employ  a  large  sum  of  money  to  procure  spies 
and  traitors  amongst  the  Celtiberians.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  anxious  to  know  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
wh(vj>?  his  perfidy  had  excited  to  revolt,  he  put  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  the  most  horrid  extremities  of 
torture,  in  order  to  force  him  to  disclose  what  his  love  of 
his  country  impelled  him  to  conceal.  Whole  districts  were 
exposed  to  the  nocturnal  pillage  of  his  troops,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  one  town  who  were  not  so  prompt  as  others 
•  in  making  their  submission,  were  sold  as  slaves. 

Scipio  Nasica,  one  of  the  pretors,  appears  to  have  acted 
with  more  disinterestedness  than  most  of  his  countrvraen 
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^'ho  cominantled  in  Spain  ;  but  when  he  sent  to  the  senate 
to  request  some  pecuniary  siipplieH  for  his  necessary  ex- 
pences,  his  demand  is  said  by  Livy  to  have  appeared  extra- 
ordinary and  unjust ;  and  he  was  told,  that  he  had  nothing' 
to  do  hut  to  take  what  he  wanted  in  the  country  where  he 
was.  Tlius  it  appears,  that  the  Roman  senate  autiiorized 
the  oppres*;ion  of  its  nuin^istrates,  provided  they  tended  to 
enrich  the  pu!)lic  treasury.  Like  Napoleon  the  great,  and 
other  great  men,  they  thought  it  right  that  the  people 
should  pay  for  being  conquered. 

M.  Depping  gives  a  clear  and  excellent  account  of  the 
noble  attempt  of  Viriathus,  a  Lasitanian  shepherd,  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  the  Roman  yoke.  Viriathus  was 
called  iatro  by  the  Romans,  as  Bonaparte,  at  present,  gives 
the  name  ot'briga)ids  to  the  leaders  of  the  Spanish  guerril' 
fas.  In  about  two  years,  the  energetic  genius  of  this 
robber  or  brigand  delivered  the  half  of  Spain  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Romans,  nor  did  tliat  people  ever  experi- 
ence more  disaster  or  disgrace.  Their  best  generals  and 
their  best  troops  were  successively  beaten,  and  the  Romans, 
by  procuring  Viriathus  to  be  taken  ofFby  treachery,  showed 
that  they  despaired  of  conquering  him  by  force. 

AiireVnis  Victor  pretends,  that  the  senate  disapproved 
this  base  act,  but  he  produces  no  one  fact  to  establish  his 
assertion.  The  senate  had  become  indilferent  to  its  own 
shame,  and  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  represented  their 
authority  in  the  provinces. 

All  the  interesting-  circumstances  relative  to  the  ever 
memorable  siege  of  Numautia,  are  selected  by  the  author, 
and  blended  into  a  f)erspicuous  and  affecting  narrative. 
The  treachery  and  cruelty  whicli  the  Romans  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  are  an  indelible  blot  on  their  national  char 
racter.  Their  conduct  during  the  siege  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  tiie  NumantineS,  which  was  frank,  ge- 
nerous, and  humane.  Their  simplicity  was  more  than 
once  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  their  enemies,  who  made 
higher  claims  to  civilization.  No  eulogy  on  the  valour 
of  the  citizens  of  Numantia  can  be  more  eloquent  than  the 
mere  relation  of  the  fact,  that  for  fourteen  years  they  with- 
stood the  whole  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  and  that  the 
capture  of  this  single  town  cost  the  Romans  morc  than  the 
conquest  of  whole  provinces  in  Asia. 

*  No  other  event,'  says  M.  Depping,  *  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  in  Spain,  was  so  memorable  either  in  a  political  or  mili- 
Ury  point  of  view.    In  order  to  reduce  a  towa  of  moderate  ex-. 
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tent,  Rome  was  obliged  to  display  the  greatest  resources  of  the 
military  art.' 

The  fall  of  Numantia  spread  the  feeling*  of  consternation 
over  all  Spain,  and  hastened  the  conquest  of  tlie  Peninsula. 
Tiie  genius  of  Seriorius  indeed  for  some  time  balanced  tlie 
fates  of  Spain  and  of  Rome,  but  Sertorius  as  well  as  \'\ii- 
athns,  fell  by  the  hired  dag-ger  of  the  assassin. 

When  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  Serto- 
*  rius,  wliose  name  was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Spain,  where  he  had  before 
served  as  military  tribune  in  tlie  Peninsula,  in  the  year 
81  B.  C  and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force.  His  first  attempt,  however,  was  not  successful. 
He  was  inferior  to  Caius  Annius,  whom  Sylla  had  sent 
against  him  with  a  powerful  army.  Tie  had,  at  one  time, 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  turbulent  scene,  and  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  seclusion  in  the  Fortunate  isles.  Rut 
he  was  reserved  for  a  higher  destiny.  The  JiUsitanians 
sent  a  deputation  to  invite  him  to  accept  the  place  of  ge- 
neral of  their  troops,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  pretor 
Didius,  w  ho  was  marching  against  them.  Sertorius  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  began  his  brilliant  career,  which  is 
admirably  described  by  the  author  of  the  present  work. 

Sertorius  was  the  first  general  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the 
gi-eatest  men  in  any  age.  He  possessed  in  perfection  all 
those  accomplishments,  whether  of  body  or  ot  mind,  which, 
are  necessary  to  constitute  a  great  military  character.  In 
temperance,  hardihood,  and  professional  knowledge,  he 
had  no  equals  amongst  his  contemporaries.  His  tempera- 
ment was  of  that  equable  and  well-regulated  tone,  that  he 
was  neither  plunged  in  despondency  by  misfortune,  nor 
lidled  into  a  false  security  by  a  course  of  prosperous  events. 
In  the  field  of  battle,  he  was  calm  but  prompt,  and  never 
at  a  loss  for  expedients  to  ensure  victory,  to  retrieve  dis- 
aster, or  to  counteract  the  reverses  of  war.  His  eye  was 
that  of  an  eagle,  and  the  decisive  moment  of  profiting 
either  by  force  or  by  stratagem,  never  escaped  his  pene- 
tration. 

*  No  chief,'  says  M.  Depping,  *  ever  possessed  so  much  power 
amongst  the  Spaniards,  or  had  such  im  absolute  influonce  over 
their  minds,  as  Sertorius.  He  was  able  not  only  to  set  at  defi- 
atice  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Romans,  commanded  by 
four  able  general:,  and  supported  by  a  great  number  of  strong 
places  ;  but  he  was  in  a  situation  to  carry  his  views  farther,  and 
to  form  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  stable  government  ia 
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Sjv.un,  whicii  IK)  other  power  had  hitherto  l»cen  able  to  do/  ♦  •  *• 
"  lie  s;ave  to  the  Spanish  people  a  g<»vernment  similar  to  that  of 
iioMK'.  He  created  a  senate,  corapos<*d  of  three  hundred  distiii- 
:,M»i',lied  Uonians  of  his  party,  and  invested  them  with  sovereign 
jiower;  and  he  rendered  subordinate  to  their  authority,  the  ma- 
gistrates, the  pretors,  the  cpicstors,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  governed  the  provinces  and  the  towns  according  to  the 
Roman  laws." 

*  The  Spaniards  saw  in  Sortorujs  a  man  raised  tar  above  their 
other  chiefs,  by  his  great  qualities,  and  obeyed  him  with  sponta- 
neous promptitude.  As  his  authority  was  greatest  in  the  two 
provinces  of  Lusitania  and  Celtiberia,  these  countries  particularly 
felt  the  happy  effects  of  the  new  organization.  Ebora  (at  present 
Evora),  became  the  capital  of  Lusitania,  and  Osca  Cnow  Hnesca;, 
that  of  Celtiberia.  Sertorius  fixed  his  residence  in  tlie  first  of 
these  towns.  The  foundations  of  the  house  which  he  inhabited, 
are  still  shown,  as  well  as  the  inscription  of  his  female  domestic, 
Jitnia  Donactf  who  thus  eternized  the  victories  of  her  master, 
by  consecrated  offerings  and  a  splendid  feast.*  He  also  built 
the  walls  of  Evora,  which  are  still  standing,  and  constructed 
some  magnificent  aqueducts,  by  which  the  water  af  several  streams 
was  conveyed  to  the  town  from  the  distance  of  five  miles/ 

Sertorius  chose  the  capital  of  Celtiberia  for  the  seat  of 
an  university,  where  the  youth  of  Spain  were  instructed  by 
Greek  and  Latin  masters.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
studies,  they  were  distinguished  as  Roman  citizens ;  and 
all  the  offices  of  the  state  were  laid  open  to  their  honoura- 
ble ambition. 

But  whilst  the  interest  of  Spain  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Spaniards  seemed  alone  to  occupy  the  thoug^lits  and  warm 
the  affections  of  Sertorius,  his  heart  inwardly  yearned  for 
Rome.  '  His  sincere  attachment  to  Rome,  2l\\\  his  repu«--. 
nance  to  fight  against  its  citizens  are  admirable  traits  m 
the  character  of  this  illustrious  man.'  His  own  natural 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  fonned  for  the  retirement 
and  repose  of  don^stic  life,  but  circumstances  forced  him, 

<  VascmcHlos  has  inserted  this  inscription  in  his  Treatise  de  Eborensi 
Municipio. 

LARIBUS 

PRO  SALUTE.  ET.  INCaLUMITATE 

DOM  US.  Q.  SBRTORI 

COMPETALIB.  LUDOS 

ET  EPULUM  VICINEIS 

JUN.  DONACE  DOMESTICA  EJUS  ET 

Q.  SERTORIUS  HERMES 

Q.  SERTORIUS  CEPALO 

Q.  SERTORIUS  ANTEROS 

UBERTEI. 
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ac^ainst  his  inclination,  on  the  turbulent  scene  of  political 
lite,  and  procured  him  a  name  which  Will  nevef  be  erased 
from  the  annals  of  history. 

M.  Depping  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  Wars  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  interspersed  with  occasional  reflections 
of  some  of  the  greatest  masters  in  the  military  art. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  volume  of  this  valuable 
work,  the  contents  of  which  our  limits  will  not  permit  us 
to  notice  at  any  length,  at  least  in  the  present  article.  Au- 
gustus divided  vSpain  into  three  provinces,  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  Lusitania,  and  Boetica.  But  this  division  did 
comprehend  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturians,  into  whose 
rugged  territory  the  Romans  had  not  yet  penetrated.  Thus 
these  hardy  mountaineers  preserved  their  liberty,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  was  enslaved.  Augustus,  at  last, 
t;ucceeded  in  subduing  them.  This  was  finally  eflfected  in 
the  year  19  before  the  Christian  nera.  This  was  precisely 
two  hundred  years  since  the  Romans  first  entered  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  had  defended  their  independence  with  more 
obstinacy  than  any  other  people  whom  the  Romans  had 
ever  attempted  to  subdue.  Held  this  brave  people  been 
more  unitod  amongst  themselves,  the  Peninsula  would 
have  been  invincible;  but  the  Romans  profited  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  different  provinces,  ana  continually  made 
use  of  one  part  of  the  people  to  conquer  the  rest.  Spain 
was  weak  from  the  want  of  national  union  and  from  no 
other  cause.  The  natives  of  the  peninsula  wasted  their 
strength  in  individual,  or,  at  least,  separate  efforts,  whilst 
they  might,  at  any  time,  have  crushed  the  barl)arous  de- 
stroyers of  their  peace  and  robbers  of  their  wealth,  by  vi- 
gorous and  united  councils.  The  causes  which  ultimately 
led  the  way  to  the  subjguation  of  Spain  by  the  Romans, 
will,  we  fear,  at  last  establish  the  domination  of  the 
French.  Spain  is  wasting  her  blood  and  her  treasure, 
in  a  wide  dispersion  of  minute  and  petty  eflbrts,  instead  of 
making  an  efficacious  resistance  to  the  enemy  by  an  ag- 
gregate of  energy  and  force. 

M.  Depping  gives  a  rapid  but  animated  sketch  of  the 
state  of  Spain  under  the  Roman  emperots  till  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  author  then  adds  a  very  learned 
and  interesting  chapter  oil  the  political  and  moral  state  of 
Spain  under  the  Roman  empire,  before  he  proceeds  to  re- 
late the  extinction  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  the  domination  of  the  Goths. 

Before  we  take  our  leave  of  this  work,  we  will  make  a 
few  extracts  from  the  chapter  on  the  political  and  moral 
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s4»te  of  Spain  under  the  Goths.  With  the  exception  of 
the  cncr^rtic  inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  the  people  of 
tl»c  Pejii.isiihi  submitted,  with  little  reluctance,  to  the  ir- 
ruption of  ihv  northern  hordes.  The  history  of  the  Spa- 
niards, thereti)re,  at  this  period,. is,  as  the  author  remarks, 
little  more  timn  the  history  of  the  (ioths.  The  Romans 
conquered  the  country,  but  the  Goths  appropriated  the 
soil.  The  elective  sovereia^nty  of  the  Goths  was  produc- 
tive of  i^reat  violence  and  oppression.  The  most  enter- 
prizins^  individual  commonly  prevailed  over  his  competi- 
ioi*s.  l5ut  his  noniination  only  generated  new  factions  and 
more  bloody  revolutions.  Of  the  thirty-two  kings  who 
rcii^ned  in  Spain  during  three  centuries,  nearly  half  died  a 
violent  death,  and  almost  all  made  their  way  to  the  throne 
by  the  sword. 

*  The  Goths/  says  Gregory  Of  Tours,  '  have  the  iViglitful 
habit  of  puttini,'  their  Uini;  to  death,  when  he  does  not  please 
them,  and  of  putting  another  in  his  j)Iace.*  In  the  time  of  Leo- 
viiiild,  there  was  a  species  of  banditti,  who  scerfted  aj-sociated  for 
the  pnrpose  of  assassinating  kings ;  Imt  Leovi2[ild,  says  the  same 
historinn,  externiinalcd  without  reserve  all  those  who  were  in 
league  with  t'le  regicides. t  The  gang  was  destroyed,  but  the 
spirit  of  this  corps  of  assassins  continued  to  subsist  under  the 
Goths  till  the  end  of  that  government." 

Tlie  power  of  the  kings  was  considerably  moderated  by 
the  nobility  and  clergy,  so  that  the  government  of  the 
Goths  was  a  limited  monarchy. 

*  Rut  utih.^ppily  the  clergy  thought  themselves  authorized  to 
govern  the  king  and  to  form  a  constitution  on  ecclesiastical  prin- 

ij)les,  and  this  was  one  of  the  causes  which  hastened  the  fall  of 
he  kingdom.' 

The  laws 

surrounded  the  king  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank.  lie  who 

lade  an  attempt  on  his  life,  was  punished  with  death;  and  if 

the  king  granted   him,  a  j)ardon,    he  had   his  eyes  put  out,  his 

head  shaved,  and  was  kept  in  prison  for  the  remainder  of  his 

life.' 

The  king  could  not,  of  himself,  put  any  one  to  death; 
*  it  was  necessary,  that  the  sentence  should  be  confirmed 
by  the  judges,  before  it  could  take  effect.' 

The  court  of  the  Gothic  sovereign 

♦  Histor.  Franror.  1.  iii.  c.  30,  ^^ 

f  Histor.  Francor.  I.  iii.  c.  38.  Intcrficiens  omnes  illos  qtri  rrgos  interknere 
con«ui'verant,  non  relin^ucns  ex  eis-nirt^eyitem  ad parietem. 

Afp.  Vol.  24.  H  n 
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*  was  composed  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  different  ranks,*  v,ha, 
removable  at  first,  became  hereditary  undor  Recarede.  Tl'ie- 
first  dignity  amongst  the  Goths  was  that  of  duces  or  chiefs,  after 
V  hom  came  the  counts,  comites,  that  is,  companions  or  attend- 
ants on  the  king.  The  functions  of  the  dukes  were  both  civil 
and  military,  they  governed  the  provinces  and  they  commanded 
the  armies.  In  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  they  had  sometimes 
several  counts  nnder  their  orders.  At  other  times,  the  counts 
were  on  a  footing  with  the  dukes,  so  that  it  is  still  doubtful, 
•whether  one  of  thet;e  dignities  enjoyed  more  consideration  than 
(he  other  ;  as  historians  give  to  the  same  person,  sometimes  the 
title  of  duke,  and  sometimes  that  of  count/  *  *  •  In  the  laws 
of  the  Goths,  mention  is  made  of  another  dignity,  that  of  the 
gardirtgi; 

who  were  also  great  officers  of  the  court,  but  whose  func- 
tions are  not  accurately  known.  These  three  classes  of 
offices,  dukes,  counts,  and  gardij7gi,  composed  the  first 
nobility  or  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  probable,  that 
they  afl  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  diets,  and  formed 
the  council  of  the  king. 

The  Goths  were  all  soldiers  when  they  entered  Spain. 

*  Those,  to  whom  they  gave  lands,  obtained  them  only  on  the 
rondition  of  taking  arms  against  the  enemy,  so  that  the  first  es- 
tiiblislinionls  of  the  Goths  in  Spain  were  at  once  feudal  and  mi- 
lilary.  The  mIioIo  nation,  says  Murin,i  composed  an  army  dif- 
tused  over  the  ^hole  Peninsula.  ILvcry  corps  was  subordinate 
to  its  chiefs,  and  subjected  to  a  discipline  which  embraced  both 
rivil  and  military  affairs.  There  were  as  many  soldiers  as  men, 
the  t\\o  VNords  were  even  j^ynonimous.  The  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service  ^ns  so  general,  that  the  king's  son  was  not  admitted 
U)  iiis  father's  table  tiH  he  had  born  arms,  or  had  received  thera 
from  a  foreigTi  prince.** 

*  f'atnba,  ordered,  that  every  Goth,  whether  he  we're  count, 
duke,  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  within  a  hundred  miles  around, 
should,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  obey  the  summons  to 
arms  and  rei>;iir  to  his  post,  in  case  of  any  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
Those  sudden  gatherings  were  called  Ardco,  and  were  long 
krtown  in  Catalonia  nnder  the  name  of  Somdmt,h  They  were 
probably  made  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin  or  the  blast  of  the 
horn.' 


*  Sec  a  tnntisc  on  this  subject  inP.  Pantini  ^e  dipnitatibus  et  officiir 
ffcni  ac  donius  regiac  Gotborum,  in  the  second  volume  ofSchttoi.  Hispan 
Illustr. 
,     f  Histor.  dc  la  Mil.  Espan.  torn.  I,  cp.  3,  c.  1. 

i  PanlDiacon.  in  Longobard.  11.  c.  15  and  21. 

4  Marte  Histoire  du  Bcatn.  M8squil!<;T!,  sobre  les  usages-principaks. 
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With  tho  exception  of  the  royal  guard,  there  was  per- 
haps no  standin«f  nrmy:  levies  of  troops  wore  made  as 
licct's^itv  required. 

'  Then  the  men,  c;>lled  Annttha  of  Antibda*,  went  from  town 
to  town  to  Inform  the  citizens.  Afterwards  the  royal  slaves, 
strvi  dominici,  who  lud  a  certain  degree  of  power  and  consider- 
ation, madea  muster  t>t*  the  cicizLns  who  were  to  take  the  tield.t 
These  lonsistj'd  of  all  capable  o^  bearing  arms  between  twenty 
and  fifty  wars  of  age.  The  count  oi  the  town,  or  in  default  of 
him,  some  other  person,  was  to  provide  whatever  was  necessary 
for  the  campaign  ;  if  one  or  the  other  left  the  soldiers  without 
provisions,  he  was  obliijed  to  pay  four  times  the  amount.  It 
does  not  appear,  that  the  Goths  received  auy  pay  during  the  ser- 
vice. The  enemies. who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  their 
hands  in  the  suck  of  towns,  were  all  made  slaves/ 

The  ecclesiastical  body  was  very  numerous  and  power- 
ful in  the  time  of  the  Goths.  Their  influence,  united  with 
that  of  the  nobles,  almost  counterbalanced  that  of  the 
sovereign,  and  s^ve  the  government  the  form  of  an  aris- 
tocracy. The  Spanish  clergy  enjoyed  very  important  pri- 
vileges.    One  of  these  was  the  following: 

*  When  a  poor  man  could  not  obtiMu  justice  from  the  judges 
or  magistrates,  he  applied  to  the  bishop,  who  examined  the  bu- 
siness, and  forced  the  former  to  revoke  their  unjust  decrees* 
If  they  refused,  they  were  condemned  to  pay  two  pounds  of 
gold  into  the  royal  treasury,  and  to  the  poor  man  a  fifth  part  of 
the  sum,  which  he  claimed  as  his  right.' 

Thus  tlie  ecclesiastical  order  formed  a  sort  of  barrier 
between  the  poor  and  their  oppressors. 

*  In  the  first  ages  of  Christiwiity,  the  clergy  and  the  people 
elected  the  bishops.  When  the  Gothic  kings  established  their 
ifovernmtMit  in  Spain,  they  confirmed  these  elections;  but  after- 
wards so  many  abuses  crept  into  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
that  the  people  were  excluded,  and  the  kings  alone  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  nominating  ou  the  presentation  of  the 
upper  clergy.' 

We  are  informed,  that  a  translation  of  this  valuable  pub- 
lication is  in  the  press.  A  good  history  of  Spain  is  arfe- 
sidtrdtum  in  the  English  language,  and  a  well-executed 
version  of  this  work  into  our  vernacular  tongue  is  well 
calculated  to  supply  the  defect. 

*  Bersjanza,  Antiguedades,  Part  II. 
t  Cod.  Le^.  Vi«!g.  I.  LX,  L  3.  1.  5. 

Hh2 
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Ari.  II- — Quelques  Traits  delu  Vieprivcede  Frederic  Guilf- 
laume  I  J,  ^c. 

Some  Traits  of  the  private  Life  of  Frederic  William  11^ 
Kii7g  of  Prussia.  Bj/  A,  H\  Dampmariin,  Paris, 
1811.     London,  Dulau,  8vo.  l!2s. 

THE  father  of  Frederic  William  II.  is  said  to  have  ex-' 
cited  the  jealousy  of  his  brother,  Frederic  the  Great,  bv 
the  possession  of  those  amiable  qualities  wWch  interest  tlie 
beholder  and  make  an  easy  passage  to  the  heart.  The 
courteous  affability  and  delicate  gallantry  of  Prince  Wil- 
liam exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with  the  rigid  and  pe- 
dantic formalities  of  the  military  monarch.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  king,  which  was  of  the  most  implacable  kind, 
because  it  had  its  origin  in  jealousy,  showed  itself  without 
any  reserve,  when  the  prince  committed  some  small  over- 
sights on  the  opening  of  the  third  campaign  in  the  seven 
years  war.  For  these,  he  was  publicly  reproved  with  aii 
humiliating  severity.  These  reproaches  sunk  deep  into 
his  heart,  and  he  is  said  to  have  expired  a  victim  to  his 
sensibility.  A  little  before  his  death,  he  was  carried,  at  his 
own  request,  to  a  terrace  on  tlie  palace  of  Berlin,  which 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  While  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes,  he  thus  addressed  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of  the 
present  article. 

*  A  iinMirdtuic  death  is  about  to  deprive  i«c  of  the  hope  which 
I  fondly  cherished  of  devoting  my  existence  to  your  personal 
advantage  and  to  the  glory  of  our  country.  Look  oa  this  flou- 
ribliing  to\vn;  if  5011  :>hould  be  one  day  destined  tolhe  dangerous 
houo»u-  of  ruliu;^  o\  er  ir,  cfo  not  ibrget,  that  it  is  incumbent  on 
j^our  justice  to  esTabli-jh  the  triumph  of  calumniated  innocence; 
that  it  behoves  your  goodness  to  solace  the  unhuppy,  and  to 
found  your  title  to  love  and  gratitude  on  your  affectionate  con- 
cern for  the  sufferings  of  your  people  and  for  the  good  of  your 
Country.' 

The  jealousy  whicli  Frederic  the  Great  had  conceived  of 
the  father,  appears,  after  his  death,  to  have  been  transferred 
to  the  son.  M.  Dampmartin  accuses  Frederic  of  an  attempt 
k>  stifle  in  the  germ  all  the  good  propensities  of  liis  nephew, 
and  to  suffer  all  the  bad  io  shoot  into  wild  luxuriance,  as 
if  he  were  solicitous  that  his  successor  should  not  walk  in 
his  steps,  but  be  left  far  behind  in  the  career  of  fame.  The 
courtiers  and  the  generals  of  Frederic,  who  saw  tlia 
marked  disregard  of  the  monarch  for  the  prince  royal  and 
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his  ostentatious  preference  of  his  younger  brother,  Prince 
Henry,  were  not  slow  in  reo^ulating  their  conduct  by  the 
predilection  of  the  king.  Frederic  is  even  reported  to 
have  devised  the  nieans  of  excluding;  his  elder  nephew  from 
the  throne  to  make  way  for  the  younger ;  but  whether  this 
were  only  an  idle  rumour  or  a  deliberate  contrivance,  it 
was  prevented  by  the  premature  death  of  the  prince,  who 
was  the  object  of  his  regard.  The  regrets  of  the  uncle  on 
this  occasion  disappeared  in  the  efforts  of  the  panegyrist, 
and  the  great  monarch,  ambitious  of  literary,  as  well  as 
martial  renown,  was  perhaps  ambitious  of  dazzling  the 
world  at  once  by  his  eloquence  and  stoicism . 

The  liatred  of  the  king  for  his  only  surviving  nephew, 
appeared  to  acquire  new  force  and  to  have  passed  even  the 
barriers  of  decorum,  which  are  prescribed  by  the  modes 
of  civilized  life.  The  prince,  convinced  by  melancholy 
experience,  that  his  most  harmless  discourse  would  expose 
him  to  the  offensive  sarcasms  of  his  uncle,  is  said  to  have 
observed  a  rigid  taciturnity  when  invited  to  the  royal  table. 
The  courtiers  did  not  fail  to  represent  this  silence,  which 
was  produced  by  fear  as  the  eflect  of  stupidity. 

The  marriage  of  the  prince  witli  his  cousin,  the  Princess  of 
Brunswick,  seemed  for  a  moment,  likely  to  augment  his  hap- 
piness ;  but  those  matches  whicli  branch  from  the  calcula- 
tions of  political  prudence,  usually  become  the  trunk  of  do- 
mestic misery.  The  consort  of  the  prince  royal  was  not  de- 
ficient in  beauty  nor  in  wit ;  but  it  may  rej^dily  be  conceived 
how  closely  the  latter  was  allied  to  frivolity  and  vice,  when 
we  are  told,  that  she  brought  a  charge  of  impotency  against 
her  spouse.  The  birth,  however  of  a  daughter,  forced  her 
to  desist  from  this  indelicate  accusation  ;  and  afterwards  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  upbraid  the  prince  with  numerous  infi- 
delities. The  prince  laid  his  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne,  but  they  were  disregarded.  Treated  with  scorn 
by  his  uncle,  with  contempt  by  his  wife,  and  with  neglect 
by  the  coiutiers,  whose  admiration  was  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  military  king,  the  prince  sought  consolation  in 
the  study  of  literature  and  of  the  iine  arts.  He  became  inti- 
mately acquainted  witli  the  German  and  French  authors^ 
and  the  increase  of  his  intellectual  stores  was  greatly  faci- 
litated by  n  most  reu^ntive  memory. 

About  this  time,  the  prince  royal  formed  an  attachment  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  one  Elias  Henk,  who  often  played  at 
the  prince^  concerts,  and  who  supported  a  numerous  family 
by  his  musical  talents.  Miss  Henk  was,  at  this  period,  only 
thirteen  yeaid  of  age;  and  the  prince,  for  a  time,  amused 
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himself  with  the  romantic  project  of  her  education. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  humble  pupil  appears  to  have  in- 
flamed the  fondness  of  the  rojal  tutor,  and  '  the  new  Pyg- 
malion,' according  to  the  expression  of  M.  Darnprnartin, 
'  adored  the  statue  whicli  his  own  hands  had  embellished.* 
Miss  Henk  was  compelled,  for  a  long  period,  to  live  in 
more  straitened  circumstances  than  the  mistresses  of 
princes  usually  experience,  at  least  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
favour.  Several  children  were  the  fruits  of  this  union,  and 
the  prince  found  it  difficult  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  an 
increasing  family. 

M.  Dampmartin  accounts  for  the  divorce  of  the  princess 
royal,  in  a  manner  which  delicacy  forbids  us  to  mention, 
and  which  appears,  in  fact,  to  have  been  one  of  those  scan- 
dals which  idleness  or  malignity  is  continually  fabricating 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  court,  or  to  give  a  zest  to  the 
hours  of  enervated  apathy.  The  princess,  after  her  di- 
vorce, was  banished  to  Stettin.  She  had  one  daughter  by 
the  prince,  the  present  Duchess  of  York. 

The  second  wife  of  Frederic  William  was  taken  from 
the  house  of  Hesse  d'Armstadt.  On  the  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities  of  this  lady  the  author  bestows  high  com- 
mendation ;  but  lie  allows,  that  she  soon  evinced  a  sort  of 
sluttish  negligence  in  her  appearance,  and  ceased  to  culti- 
vate that  art  of  pleasing  which,  in  the  domestic  life,  whe- 
ther of  the  prince  or  of  the  peasant,  can  never  be  neglected 
w  ith  impunity.  The  prince  and  his  new  s])ouse  soon  lived 
together  only  on  those  terms  of  distant  politeness  which 
are  prescribed  by  the  usage  of  the  world. 

^I.  Dampmartin  now  proceeds  to  sketch  the  character 
of  Bischotfwerder,  for  whom  the  prince  royal  had  con- 
ceived a  warm  friendship,  which  appears  to  have  had  a 
considerable  influence  not  only  on  his  domestic  happiness, 
but  his  political  character.  Bischotfwerder  seems  to 
have  been  an  adventurer,  whose  character  contained  a 
strange,  but  not  uncommon  mixture  of  the  Impostor  and 
the  Dupe.  He  had  sagacity  enough  to  see  how  much  his 
interest  was  likely  to  be  promoted  by  a  steady  adherence 
to  the  prince  royal  at  a  time  when  he  experienced  the  cold 
rigours  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  the  marked  inditfer- 
encc  of  his  courtiers.  BischofFwerder  had  sufficient  pe- 
netration to  discover  the  weak,  but,  at  bottom,  amiable 
character  of  the  prince,  and  sufficient  address  to  render  him 
pliant  to  his  views. 

Bischotfwerder  thought  that  he  had  discovered  that 
invaluable  panacea  for  curing  the  maladies,  preventing  the^ 
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infirmities,  and  prolonging  the  duration  of  human  life, 
which  sages  and  visionaries  in  all  ages  have  equally  soug;ht 
in  vain  ;  and  as  he  was  an  earnest  devotee  to  the  idol  of 
Iiis  own  creation,  he  took  his  specific  regularly  himself, 
administered  it  to  his  family,  and  recommended  it  to  his 
future  sovereign. 

From  the  above  circumstance,  it  may  be  seen,  that  the 
imagination  of  Bischoffwerder  was  not  kept  very  steadily 
in  ballast  by  his  judgment ;  and  hence  we  may  the  less 
wonder,  that  when  afloat  on  the  sea  of  fancy,  he  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  dazzling  conceits  of  the  Illuminati  till  he 
was  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  error.  The  author  says, 
that  all  the  intrigues  and  horrors  which  are  often  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Bischoffwerder,  ought  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  this  numerous,  powerful,  and  widely  ramified 
sect. 

The  chiefs  of  this  mysterious  association,  whom  Bis- 
chotFwerder  had  assembled  at  Berlin,  obtained  a  pledge  of 
their  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  the  prince  royal,  by  ex- 
torting from  him  an  engagement  to  abjure  all  illeoitimatc 
connections.  The  total  renunciation  of  Mademoiselle 
Henk,  says  M.  Dampmartin,  was  an  effort  which  the  pro- 
selyte had  not  strength  to  make;  the  directors  therefore 
yielded  a  reluctant  consent,  that  the  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship might  subsist  between  the  prince  and  his  mistress,  as 
long  as  the  flames  of  a  more  unhallowed  passion  were  ex- 
tinguished. This  condescension  the  prince  was  obliged  to 
purchase  by  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  might  ef- 
fectually serve  to  efface  the  suspicion,  that  the  former  illicit 
commerce  of  the  parties  was  only  nominally  rplinquishcd. 
Mademoiselle  Henk  now  took  the  name  of  Madame  Rietz ; 
but  the  author  says,  that  her  marriage  with  M.  Rietz  is  still 
involved  in  mystery,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  she  ap- 
peared, at  first,  to  live  on  good  terms  with  her  husband, 
and  that  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  ever  experienced 
tlie  tender  regards  of  both  his  parents.  Madame  Rieix 
and  her  husband,  however,  were  not  long  before  they 
found  a  source  of  virulent  dissension  in  their  eager  com- 
petition for  the  place  of  preference  in  the  confidence  of  the 
prince. 

The  prince  royal,  separated  from  his  mistress,  sought  a 
relief  from  his  inquietudes  in  the  society  of  his  wife.  The 
re-union  of  the  exalted  pair  was  distinguished  by  the  birth 
<>r  Prince  William.  But  the  prince  became  soon  onpres<od 
by  the  weight  of  duty  which  he  had  undertaken  rather 
ivQiii  factitious  scruples,  than  from  px-inciplc  or  inclinatioix. 
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The  princess,  as  we  have  intimated  above,  appears  to 
have  been  neglii^ent  of  her  toilette  even  to  a  di?gustinp^ 
excess;  and  M.  Dampmartiii  says,  that  her  husband,  with 
ail  his  endeavours,  could  not  prevail  upon  her  to  observe 
any  regularity  in  her  hours  of  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
of  going  to  bed  at  night,  or  in  short  to  adopt  the  domestic 
habits  which  he  approved.  Indeed  she  appears  to  have 
contracted  habits  w  hich  rendered  her  a  very  unpleasant 
and  uncomfortable  companion. 

The  prince,  whose  patience  was  on  the  point  of  being 
exhausted  hy  the  constraint  which  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself,  in  compliance  witli  the  injunctions  of  the  lUumi- 
nati,  deposited  his  complaints  in  the  friendly  bosom  of 
Bischoffwerder.  Bischoftwerdcr  recommended  tlie  royal 
catechumen  to  take  a  lesson  from  him,  who,  though  he 
had  a  very  disagreeable  helpmate,  did  not  cease  to  make 
her  the  object  of  his  persevering  complaisance  and  tender 
assiduities.  The  prince  replied  that  Madame  Bischoff- 
werder was  grateful  for  the  good  conduct  of  lier  spouse, 
but  that  his  wife  was  irritated  rather  than  charmed  by  his 
demonstrations  of  sensibility.  This  was  certainly  rather 
an  unfavourable  combination  of  circumstances  for  obeying 
the  strict  preccj)ts  of  Bischoffwerder  and  the  Illuminati. 
Even  the  phlegmatic  nature  of  the  former  was  brought 
to  allow  the  claim  of  the  prince  to  some  exemption  from 
the  general  austerity  of  the  order  with  respect  to  those 
acts  of  inconstancy,  which  pass  for  mere  bagatelles  in  the 
moral  reckoning  of  princes. 

The  prince  royal  had  fixed  his  affections  on  one  of  the 
maids  of  honour  to  his  consort,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  lady  of  distinguished  rank.  Her  beauty  was  not  above 
mediocrity :  and  she  is  represented  as  devoid  of  ambitious 
propensities,  and  of  a  frigid  temperament.  Tiie  conquest 
of  the  prince  was  retarded  by  the  reserve  of  ins  mistress, 
and  the  unceasing  remonstrances  of  the  Illuminati. 

The  great  Frederic  died  on  the  night  of  the  J 6th  of 
August,  1786.  Rietz  was  the  first  who  entered  the  cham- 
ber of  his  successor,  awoke  him  from  his  sleep,  and  saluted 
him  with  the  title  of  king.  M.  Dampmartin  says  that  the 
first  words  of  Frederic  William  II.  on  this  occasion  were, 
^  Mon  cher  Rietz,  je  pourrai  done  recompenser  votre  zele 
et  votre  devouement;  je  vous  nonmie  tresorier  de  ma 
maison  et  de  ma  ca=;«iette.' 

In  his  declaration  at  the  opening  of  his  reign,  Frederic 
William  II.  said  amongst  other  things, 
'  I  am  tolerant,  acd  I  will  trouble  no  man  on  account  of  his 
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creed/  '  *  ♦  '  I  do  not  wish  tliat  my  subjects  should  gh  e  way 
to  superstition  juid  tanaticism,  and  still  less  that  they  should  be 
iniidels  aud  iitheists.' 

The  author  laments  that  this  profession  of  faith  was  not 
accompiinicd  with  the  expulsion  of  the  disorganizing  sect 
of  the  Illuminati. 

Frederic  William  11.  soon  began  to  make  a  liberal  us<» 
of  the  treasures  which  had  been  accumulated  i)y  tlie  par- 
simony of  his  uncle.  He  paid  the  debts  which  he  had 
contracted  when  prince  royal,  and  rewarded  those  wlio 
liad  given  him  proofs  of  attachment  in  a  more  adverse 
period  of  his  fortune.  The  national  languai^e  and  the 
national  literature  soon  became  more  generally  cultivated 
and  more  higlily  esteemed  in  the  capital  and  at  the  court 
than  in  the  reign  of  l^Vederic  1.  who  gave  such  an  unna- 
tural preference  to  the  diction  and  the  modes  of  France. 
The  academy  of  Berlin  was  ordered  to  receive  German 
writers  amongst  its  members ;  and  the  law  was  revoked 
which  forbad  them  to  admit  any  memoirs  which  were  com- 
posed in  the  language  of  Germany.  The  company  of 
French  comedians  was  removed  from  Berlin,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  German  actors  from  a  dangerous  competition. 
Bischoffwerder,  though  placed  apparently  in  a  subor- 
dinate situation,  exercised  in  fact  the  power  of  prime 
minister.  He  soon  surrounded  himself  with  his  crea- 
tures, and  gave  the  most  lucrative  appointments  to  i:er- 
sons  of  Saxon  birth. 

Frederic  William  II.  who  was  of  an  ardent  tempera- 
ment, soon  fixed  his  tender  regards  on  a  lady  of  tlje  court^ 
who  refused  to  gratify  his  passion,  unless  it  were  legiti- 
mated by  the.  matrimonial  rite.  The  divines  of  Berlin 
were  consulted  on  the  subject.  Their  scruples  yielded  to 
a  precedent  in  the  person  of  Philip,  the  landi^rave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  wlio  obtained  the  consent  of  his  ^vife,  one 
of  the  daugliters  of  George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  to  contract 
a  second  marriage.  '  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Bucer, 
signed  a  permission,  by  which  this  prince  received,  with- 
out the  smallest  scruple,  the  hand  of  Margiiret  of  Sael,  of 
whom  he  was  desperately  enamoured.'  Frederic  William 
accordingly  was  allowed  to  take  a  second  spouse  with  the 
consent  of  his  first.  The  former  had  the  title  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Ygenheim.  The  felicity  of  the  monarch,  owing  to 
this  event,  is  represented  as  very  exquisite,  but  it  was  very 
ti-ansicnt.  The  Countess  of  Ygenheim,  after  being  deli- 
vered of  a  >on,  died  of  a  consumption. 

The  fegiets  of  Frederic  William,  though  yivid  wliile 
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they  lasted,,  were  not  of  long  duration.  They  were  dis- 
sipated by  a  new  passion  fpr  the  Countess  d'Enoff,  of 
which  she  also  eluded  the  gratification  without  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  connubial  tie.  The  queen,  whose 
will  was  greatly  influenced  by  her  pecuniary  necessities, 
was  readily  induced  to  yield  her  assent  to  this  second  act 
of  bigamy.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  not  more 
scrupulous  than  in  the  former  instance ;  and  his  Prussian 
majesty  was  again  blessed  with  a  couple  of  wives. 

We  shall  not  say  any  thing  on  the  imbecile  and  impo- 
litic conduct  of  Frederic  William,  in  the  stormy  period  of 
the  French  revolution.  This  article  is  more  devoted  to 
his  private,  than  to  his  political  life.  After  the  disgracefiil 
campaign  of  1792,  an  intrigue  was  formed  to  destroy  the 
influence  of  Bischoffwerder,  who  was  accused  as  the 
author  of  the  recent  disasters.  But  at  the  moment  when 
the  storm  was  about  to  btirst  on  the  head  of  the  illunmiatrd 
courtier,  he  had  the  address  to  dissipate  it  in  a  secret  in- 
terview uith  the  king.  The  favourite  seemed  now  more 
firmly  rooted  than  ever  in  the  affections  of  his  sovereign. 
But  an  unfortunate  dinclosure  happened  soon  after  this, 
which  in  some  measure  destroyed  his  respect  for  BischotF- 
werder,  and  chilled  his  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  myste- 
rious sect  of  the  lUuniinati. 

A  volume  of  intercepted  letters,  which  the  French  had 
published,  disclosed  a  passion  more  gross  and  ardent  than 
philosophical,  of  Bischoffwerder  for  the  Marchioness  de 
rinto.  The  king  had  imagined  that  the  regard  of  his  fa- 
vourite for  the  countess,  did  not  pass  the  limits  of  a  pure 
and  harmless  friendship  :  and  lie  could  not  dissemble  his 
chagrin  when  he  found  that  the  conduct  of  the  sage  was 
so  irreconcileablc  with  the  severe  principles  of  the  order 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  sage  coniessed  his  infirmity; 
but  declared  that  it  was  his  hitention  to  many  the  object 
of  his  aftections.  This  marriage  however  was  to  be 
founded  on  the  preliminary  of  a  divorce. 

In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  Frederic  William  exhi- 
bited the  symptom^  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,  which  no  skill 
was  wanting  to  palliate,  but  which  finally  brought  him  to 
the  grave.  Au  attempt  is  said  to  have  been  made  to  re- 
store the  exhausted  vitality  of  the  royal  patient  by  a  pre- 
scription similar  to  that  which  had  been  recommended  to 
the  king  of  Israel.  The  lady  who  was  chosen  for  the  ex^ 
perimenton  this  occasion,  was  a  Mademoiselle  Shulsky,  of 
the  opera  house  of  Berlin. 

The  waters  of  Pyrmont  were  tried  for  two  seasons  with 
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Rome  appearance  of  benefit.  On  tlie  secoiul  visit  of  thckin^ 
Pvrinont  was  a  scene  of  festivity  and  magnificence.  More 
than  twenty  princes  or  sovereigns,  or  of  soverei;;n  houses, 
werecollpctedat  Pynnont.'  The  young  and  })eautiful  widoAy 
of  Prince  Louis,  the  second  son  of  the  king,  whose  death 
had  occurred  the  preceding  winter,  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  warm  regards  of  Prince  Augustus  of  England/  and  of 
Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  her  cousin,  who  perished  before 
the  battle  of  Jena.  These  two  rivals  are  said  by  M. 
Dampmartin  to  have  been  eager  competitors  for  this  at» 
tnictive  prize.  '  The  prudence  of  the  prince  royal  was 
exhausted  in  continual  efforts  to  prevent  a  bloody  catas- 
trophe.' But  whilst  this  enchanting  w  idow  seemed  in- 
clined to  favour  the  pretensions  of  Prince  Adolphus,  it 
was  discovered  that  she  had  already  fixed  her  affections 
on  the  Prince  de  Solms,  the  younger  son  '  of  an  illustnoiis 
house,'  but  destitute  of  fortune.  The  circumstance  which 
awakened  the  suspicion  of  this  connection  will  furnish  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  German  gallantry.  The  Counte$s 
de  Brulh  informed  the  king  that  she  had  seen  the  happy 
Prince  de  Solms  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  walking  arm  m 
3rm  with  the  Princess  Louis,  in  a  solitary  path. 

When  the  king  returned  to  his  capital  from  the  second 
visit  to  the  baths  at  Pyrmont,  the  people  began  to  clieri  ih 
hopes  of  the  complete  re-establishment  of  his  healtl', 
•which  was  at  one  time  pronounced  by  the  ignorance  or 
the  complaisance  of  his  phvsicians.  But  all  hopes  of  his 
recovery  soon  vanished,  ihe  malady  made  an  alarming 
and  irresistible  progress;  and  owing  to  the  desertion  of 
his  courtiers,  who  anticipating  the  evep.t,  were  eager  to 
attract  the  favour  of  his  successor,  the  dying  monarch 
passed  his  last  days  almost  in  solitude  in  his  palace  at 
Potsdam.  The  Countess  de  Lichtenau,  (formerly  Madame 
Rietz  and  the  object  of  his  early  attachment)  however  at- 
tended him  with  affectionate  assiduity,  till  a  rcsoiution 
was  taken  by  Bischoffwerder  and  some  of  the  other  atten- 
dants  to  prevent  her  from  seeing  him  :iuy  more.  Tlie 
proscription  which  this  lady  experienced  after  the  death 
of  Frederic  William,  was  not  very  honourable  to  the  jus* 
tice  or  the  humanity  of  his  successor. 

The  following  are  some  circumstances  relative  to  i\\e 
expiration  of  trederic  William,  which  are  not  destitute 
of  interest,  and  contain  much  matter  for  melancholy  re- 
flection. 

•  Frederic  William  IL  so  good  and  so  generous,  experienced 
ilcath  in  all  its  humiliating  circumstances.     His  agonies  were 
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tJbe  more  severe,  as  he  never,  for  a  moment,  lost  the  conscious- 
ness of  Iiis  situation.  As  soon  as  the  physicians  had  declar<:(i 
bis  case  hopeless,  he  saw  his  chamber  deserted.  Not  a  rela- 
tion, not  a  courtier,  not  even  an  officer  of  his  household  re- 
mained near  Jiim  :  all  fled  to  the  palace  of  the  prince  royal.  A 
French  vakt  de  cJiambrc  and  three  chassturs  only  waited  till  he 
breathed  his  last  sigh.  One  of  them  more  impatient  thau  the 
rest,  said  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  royal  snf- 
Jerer,  will  there  never  he  an  end  of  this?  he  seetns  very  loth  to 
die.  The  hollow  and  faint  eyes  of  the  monarch  were  instantly 
filled  with  tears ;  be  turned  them  with  mildness  and  goodness 
ou  his  brutal  attendant,  as  if  to  solicit  only  one  moment  more 
^  patience  and  compassion.  The  French  i^akt  de  chamhre, 
moved  by  this  look,  ft  II  on  his  knees  at  the  side  of  the  king's 
hed,  caught  hold  of  his  hand,  and  applied  it  to  his  lips.  It 
was  soon  stiff  and  cold.     Frederic  >\  as  no  more.* 

*  Such,'  says  M.  de  Beaunoir,  whose  words  are  quoted  by  the 
author  of  the  present  work,  *  was  the  end  of  a  king  who  lived 
only  to  diffuse  happiness  around  him;  who  regarded  all  his 
subjects  as. his  children,  and  all  men  as  his  equals.  Misfortune 
Mas  sacred  in  his  eyes.  As  loyal  as  he  was  generous,  no  o»e 
wiis  more  a  slave  to  his  word  than  he  was.  As  his  heart  was 
incapable  of  refusing  a  request,  he  was  often  led  to  make  in- 
considerate promises  of  which  his  ministers  sometimes  animad- 
verted on  the  temerity  or  impolicy.  lie  assented  to  their  re- 
imrks  with  perfect  good  humour;  but  he  kept  his  word  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  When  he  was  urged  to  evade  the  perform- 
ance, he  said,  with  generous  firmness,  no,  I  have  given  my  pro- 
mise. Who  will  be  believed  if  kings  do  not  regard  their  pro- 
mises as  sacred  things  ?  The  ministers  could  devise  no  better 
method  of  circumscribing  his  beneficence  than  by  preventing 
the  unfortunate  from  approaching  him,  and  by  persuading  them 
that  their  petitions  would  excite  I»is  displeasure.  The 
king,  who  was  ;i  stranger  to  this  cold  but  politic  coniriv- 
ance,  often  said,  I  know  not  wUi/  if  is  thai  7io  one  coims.  to  mk 
Vie  any  favours  ;  for  I  am  necer  so  lutppy  as  when  employed  in 
Cits  of  bcnefcence,' 

We  liave  not  noticed  mtiny  of  the  cxtrcineous  drtails 
ivhich  are  found  in  this  work.  Those  respecting^  the 
Jl'oiintess  of  Lrchtcnau  have  already  been  laid  before  the 
|Miblic  in  the  memoirs  of  that  lady  written  bv  herself.  See 
Appendix  to  Crit.  Uev.  p.  519,  Vol.  Xl5C.  1810.  The 
followinc;'  is  the  character  which  M.  Dampmartin  has 
drawn  of  the  liight  Rcrreiid  liord  Bristol,  of  eccentric 
memory.  We  extract  it  in  French  that  it  may  furnish  a 
l)ctter  specimen  of  the  work. 

*  Le  singqlier  prelat  se  fais^it  reraarquer  par  un  etalage  rou- 
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fuset  revoltant  d'esprit,  dr  conn;u«^sances,  d'orgiicil,  d'ostenta- 
tion,  de  moeurs  lihres,  de  causticite,  de  niepris  pour  Ics  conve- 
naaces  et  d'irrelrgiou.  Entierement  hors  de  son  6tat,  il  avaik 
usurpe  nil  certain  degre  de  consideration,  grace  k  sou  effvon* 
terie  et  a  ses  richcsses.  Adroit  k  saiser  I'apparence  de  r6pan- 
dre  lor  a  pleines  mains,  il  satistaisait  son  penchant  ii cret  vera 
I'avarice.  La  bouche  toujours  reniplie  dcs  niaxiuu.  pliilan;; 
tJbiroj)iques  de  nos  niodernes  ])liilo.soj)l]es,  il  contrariait  et  toiir- 
incutait  toutes  les  persouncs  que  leur  service  approchait  de 
lui.  Ap6tre  hypocrite  de  la  liberte  il  appesantisyait  \\\\  joug 
aussi  duT  que  capricieux  sur  les  infortr.nes  qui  vivaienl  duns  sa 
dependunce;  enfin,  affectant  du  dedaiu  pour  les  distinctions, 
soit  de  nuiissance,  soit  de  nmi^,  soit  de  ibrtuue,  il  etait  d'une 
liauteur  insiipportable.  Quelquetois,  neannioines,  la  singula^ 
rite  lui  plaisait  parelle-menie;  avec  un  assez  nombreux  domes- 
tique,  il  voyageait  a  petites  journees,  ruais  les  chevanx  de  cette 
espece  de  caravanne  etaient  de  uiechantes  haridelles  et  sa  ca- 
leche  resemblait  an  char  dun  oj^rateur.  Son  cuisinier  qui  le 
devanyait  toujours,  preparait  les  logemens ;  il  disait  a  ce  sujet 
avec  gaite :  f'  Jarrive  pourvu  dun  appetit  de  cure,  mais  je 
trouve  un  diner  d'^eveque.'" 

We  suppose  the  writer  of  this  work  to  be  the  Colonel 
Dampiuartin  wbom  the  Countess  of  Lichtenau  mentions 
in  her  memoirs  as  the  governor  of  her  son. 


Art.  III. — Glossahe  de  la  Lidiigue  Romane,  S^x, 

A  Glossari/  of  the  Romant.  Language^xornpUed  froin  Ma* 
miscripts  in  the  Impfrud  lAhrury^  and  from  the  best 
printed  Books  on  the  Subject ;  containing  the  Eti/mologu 
and  Signification  of  Words  used  in  the  XI,  XI 1.  XI II. 
XI V.  X  V,  and  X  Vlth  Centuries^  u)ith  numerous  Ex- 
amples deriv'cd from  the  same  Sources,  and  ptrecidnl  by 
a  Discourse  on  the  Origin^  the  Progress,  afid  the  Vaiia- 
lions  of  the  French  Language.     A  Work  useful  to  those 


liho  zvish  to  consult  or  to  understand  the  Writings  of  the 
earliest  French  Authors.  Dedicated  to  his  Majesty 
Joseph  Napoleon,  King  of  Naples  and  Siciliy.  By  J\ 
B.  B.  Roquefort.  Paris/Vyaree,  1808.  London,- Du- 
lau,  8vo.  ^  vols. 

THE  title  of  this  worl:  will  naturally  render  it  aji  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  acquaint- 
ance, not  only  with  the  lang^uage  of  the  early  French 
writei's,  but  also  with  those  of  this  country,  on  many  ob- 
scure and  obsolete  terms,  in  which  it  will  be  found  to 
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throw  considerable  light.  For  there  are  numerous  affi- 
nities between  the  language  of  the  old  English  chroni- 
clers, romance-writers,  &:c.  and  those  of  France  at  the 
same  period. 

M.  Koquefort  is  not  favourable  to  the  supposition  that 
the  primitive  Ianguag;e  of  France  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
he  sliews  little  respect  for  the  theory  of  the  erudite  but 
lanciful  M.  Pezron,  who  appears  to  have  had  it  so  much 
*^t  heart  to  establish  tlie  bonds  of  consanguinity  between 
the  language  of  the  Ban  Brtto^is  and  of  the  ancient  Celts. 

The  author  of  this  glossary  is  not  so  presumptuous  as 
to  suppose  that  he  has  collected  all  the  words  which  are 
txtant  in  the  old  French,  or  rather  Romant  language;  but 
he  has  certainly  rendered  it  so  copious  and  complete,  that 
with  its  aid,  the  reader  of  the  old  French  writers  will  not 
often  experience  any  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  under- 
standing their  meaning,  lie  says  that  he  has  principally 
inserted  the  words  of  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  unravel 
the  sense,  and  those  whicli  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  writers  of  the  XI.  Xll.  XIII.  XIV.  and  XVth  cen- 
turies. 

*  I  venture  to  afliim/  says  M.  Rofiuefort,  *  tliat  this  glossarv 
contains  at  least  from  twenty  to  lliirty  thousand  articles  more 
tliun  are  to  be  found  in  imy  work  of  the  same  kind.  I  iravc 
taken  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  most  ancient  MSS.  in 
our  idnguiige  ;  and  to  the  greater  jiart  of  tlie  articles  have  added 
one  or  more  (juotatious,  in  order  to  corroborate  the  sense  which 
I  athx  to  each.' 

The  preliminary  discourse,  which  traces  the  origin,  the 
progress,  and  the  variations  of  the  French  language,  con- 
tains some  curious  and  valuable  matter.  As  the  Mar- 
seillese  established  their  colonies  along  the  coast  of  Pro- 
vence and  of  Languedoc,  the  Gauls  began  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  whicli  was,  at  that 
period,  the  trading  vocabulary  of  the  INlediterranean,  of 
the  lower  Italy  or  Magna  Gra?cia,  and  of  a  large  part  of 
the  eastern  world.  The  Marseillose  learned  from  the 
Greeks  the  art  of  tillage  and  the  culture  of  the  vine. 

After  Caesar  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  Gaul, 
the  country  was  divided  into  seventeen  provinces,  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  which  was  subjected  to 
the  forms  of  the  .lionian  administration.  The  language, 
usages,  and  manners  of  the  Romans  were  transplanted 
into  Gaul.  Gaul,  in  fact,  became  incorporated,  in  every 
respect,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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*  Tlie  letters,'  says  M.  Roquefort,  *  which  St.  Jerome  wrote 
to  some  Gaulish  ladies,*  tiiobe  of  St.  IJilary  of  Poitiers  to  his 
daughters,  of  Sulpicius  Severus  to  his  sister  and  to  his  molher- 
in-huv,  and  in  sliort  those  of  St.  Avitus  of  Vienne  to  his  sister 
are  in  Latin.  Sidonius  Apollinaris,t  speaking  of  the  book* 
\vhich  were  generally  read  amongst  the  fair  sex  in  his  tiint, 
mentions  those  of  St.  Augustin,  Prudentius,  Varro,  and  Horace. 
But  how  could  women  have  understood  Latin,  if  this  language 
had  not  become  familiarized  amongst  the  Gauls?  Mamert 
Claudien  relates  in  his  epistle  to  Sapaud,t  that  they  were 
ashamed  of  speaking  Latin  before  the  barbarians,  who  invaded 
Gaul.  Tiie  Latin  was,  therefore,  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
people,  since  he  is  here  speaking  of  the  idiom  of  familiar  con- 
versation.' 

The  author  thinks  that  the  Franks  and  Burgundians, 
when  they  obtained  possession  of  Gaul,  did  not  force  their 
own  language  on  the  people,  but  gradually  adopted  that 
of  the  Gauls,  or  the  Latin  language.  But  this  language 
was  soon  corrupted  by  that  of  the  hordes  of  Barbarians, 
who  invaded  the  country ;  and  by  the  successive  adoption 
of  difterent  words  from  the  dialects  of  the  northern  tribes 
of  freebooters,  the  Bomant  language  was  by  degrees 
formed,  which  became  the  parental  trunk  of  the  modern 
French.  Tiie  Latin,  however,  though  strangely  altered, 
in  its  structure,  terminations,  &c.  formed  the  broad  basis 
of  the  Romant  idiom,  as  the  Romant  is  of  the  present 
French. 

Charlemagne  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  restore  the 
Latin  language  to  its  purity ;  but,  in  his  reign,  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Rome  had  begun  to  be  what  is  called  a 
Head  language  in  France.  The  author  cites  an  oath  which 
Charles  the  Bald  and  his  brother  Louis  of  Germnny  took 
at  Strasburg  in  842.  In  the  language  of  this  oath  the 
Latin  will  be  clearly  recognized,  though  strangely  disfi- 
gured in  its  appearance ;  but  the  reader  will  observe  that 
there  is  no  mixture  of  Celtic  or  Gaulish  words.  '  Charles 
took  the  oath  to  the  Germans  in  the  German  lans^aage  ; 


&""0 


and  Louis  took  it  to  the  French  in  the  Romant  lanffuaffe.' 


» 


The  following  is  the  form  of  the  oath  which  Louis  took. : 

'  Pro  Deo  amiir,  et  pro  christian  poplo,  et  nostro  commuu 
salvament,  dist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Deus  savir  et  podir  m^ 
dunat  si  salvara  jeo  cist  meon  fradre  Karlo,  et  in  adjudha  et  in 

♦  Hieronymns,  torn.  4.  EpistoljE  ad  Hedibiam  et  ad  Algasiam. 

f  Sidonius  A*pollin;\ris,  lib.  2.  ppist.  9. 

X  Steph.  Balusii  Miscellanea,  torn.  6,  page  536. 
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raclljtina  cosa,  si  cum  era  perdreit  son  fradra  salvar  dist,  in  O 
quid  il  mi  alUe  si  fazct,  et  ah  Ludher  nul  plaid  numquam  priu- 
drai,  qui  ineoii  vol  cist  meon  fradre  Karle  in  daiuno  sit.' 

We  shall  next  produce  the  same  oatli  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage according  to  Bonaniy.  The  comparison  of  one  witli 
the  otiicr  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  process  of  deteriora- 
tion wliich  the  Latin  underwent  in  its  translation  from  the 
language  of  Rome  to  the  corrupt  jai'gon  which  became 
the  idiom  of  the  clu'oniclers  and  romancers  of  the  middle 


*  Pro  Dei  aniore,  et  pro  christiano  populo  et  nostro  communi 
snlvaincnto,  in  quantum  Deus  saperc  et  potere  mi  donat,  si  sal- 
varo  e^^o  eccistum  iiieum  tratrcui  Karlum,  ct  in  adjutum  ero  in 
(pul(}uc  una  causa,  sic  quomodo  homo  per  directum  suum  fra- 
trem  salvare  debet,  in  hoc  quid  ille  mi  ait(^rum  sic  faceret,  et  ah 
Lothurk),  nullum  placitum  nunqnam  prendcro,  quod  meo  voile 
eccisti  nico  fVatri  Kailo  in  dannio  sit.' 

The  above  record  certainly  proves  '  the  state  of  tlie 
Romant  language  in  the  IXth  century,  and  shows,  that  it 
was  entirely  taken  from  the  Latin.'  Du  Chesne,  torn.  3. 
p.  vJ70,  ns  quoted  by  M.  Roquefort,  says,  that  in  this  perioii 
the  English  scut  their  children  into  PVance^  not  only  to 
improve  themselves  in  the  military  art,  but  to  ^et  rid  of 
the  barbarism  of  tlieir  vernacular  tongue,  and  to  learn  the 
Romant  language,  which  was  then  esteemed  the  most  po- 
lished in  lOnrope. 

The  XI  1th  century,  says  the  author,  exhibits  not  only 
translations  but  numerous  works  of  invention  in  the  Ro- 
mant idiom.  Abelard  composed  some  love  songs,  which  he 
set  to  mwsic,  and  which,  according  to  the  historians,  were 
in  every  body's  mouth.  Even  '  St.  Bernard  was  suspected 
of  having  composed  some  ditties  in  his  youth.' 

In  the  XII  1th  century,  says  Jil.  Roquefort,  the  French 
appear  to  have  been  seized  with  '  a  poetical  epidemic* 
'  Rciiides  the  translations  of  the  sacrpd  books,  commentaries 
on  the  scriptures,  works  of  theology,  on  morals  and  philo- 
sophy, legends,  histories,  sacred  and  profane  ;  in  short,  the 
Custom  of  Normandy  and  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  were 
put  into  verse.  They  composed  satires,  fables,  and  tales 
of  devotion  and  effusions  of  badinage,  romances  of  chi- 
valry, of  faery  and  of  love ;  and  it  was  then  that  they 
made  a  first  essay  in  poetry  of  the  epic  and  dramatic  kind.' 
All  these  rhymc^sters,  without  exception,  forsook  truth  and 
nature  for  the  marvellous  and  extravagant.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  generally  diffused  throughout  the  natioli,  appears 
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to  have  produced  a  species  of  mental  derangement,  which 
made  them  res^ard  the  most  absurd  and  unnatural  fictions^ 
as  real  or  possible  things. 

*  The  fourteenth  century/  says  M.  Roquefort,  *  does  not  pre- 
sent so  many  poets  as  the  two  preceding ;  but  we  see  the  names 
of  Eustace  Descjiamps  and  of  William  de  Machault,  whose 
writings  are,  at  least,  faintly  tinged  with  the  reading  of  good  au- 
thors. The  works  of  the  first  are  very  interesting,  as  they  treat 
of  the  domestic  habits  and  manners  of  the  French,'  &c. 

At  this  period,  history  adopted  a  more  elevated  style,  and 
more  agreeable  to  truth.  '  Froissart  wrote  in  a  manner  till 
then  unknown  among  the  French.'  The  invention  of 
printing  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  produced  a 
new  cera,  not  only  in  the  literature  of  France  but  of  Eu- 
rope, and  indeed  in  human  affairs  throughout  the  world* 
A  love  for  the  sciences  was  re-kindled,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and  such  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  intellectual 
culture  of  man,  as  will,  in  tlie  course  of  ages,  diffuse  lite- 
rature and  civilization  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth. 


Art.  IV.     Essai  (Time  Histoire  des  Revolutions  arrivees- 
dans  les  Scie72cesy  Sec. 

Sketch  of  a  Historij  of  the  Revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Sciences  and  Fine  Arts ^  from  the  Heroic  to  our 
oxLm  Times,  By  P.G.  de  Roujoux^  Sub- Prefect  of  Dole. 
Paris,  181 1.     London,  Dulau,  3  vols.  11.  lis.  6d. 

THE  civil  history  of  man,  though  it  contains  much  to 
ittstruct  the  politician,  contains  comparatively  little  to  de- 
light the  philanthropist.  The  mind,  which  is  principled  in 
probity,  and  the  heart,  which  is  softened  by  beinevolence, 
shrinks  from  the  recitals  of  fraud  and  falsehood,  avarice 
and  ambition,  injustice  and  cruelty,  which  crowd  the  annals 
of  nations.  We  behold  the  welfare  of  states  and  the  hap- 
piness of  communities  perpetually  sacrificed  to  the  sinister 
views  and  selfish  passions  of  individuals;  and  our  indig- 
nation and  our  sorrow  are  at  once  excited  to  behold  the  in- 
terest of  the  many  almost  uniformly  sacrificed  to  the  rapa- 
city of  the  few. 

JSut  the  literary  history  of  man  presents  a  more  cheering 
aspect,  and  one,  in  .the  perusal  of  which,  our  pleasure  is 
without  alloy.  It  affords  the  highest  delight  to  behold  man. 
in  his  intellectual  capacity,  endeavouring   to  enlarge  his 

App.  Vol.  24.  "^     I  I 
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knowledge  of  causes  and  effects,  and  to  augment  the  ge- 
neral stock  of  happiness  by  the  exercise  of  his  understand- 
ing. Here  we  behold  man  not  mischievously  busy  in  the 
destruction  of  his  fellow  creatures,  but  active  in  improving 
those  arts  which  are  at  once  the  use,  the  ornament,  and  the 
solace  of  his  species.  This  latter  department  of  history, 
howev(?r,  has  not  hitherto  enjoyed  so  much  celebrity  or  re- 
ceived so  much  attention,  as  that  which  represents  man  in 
a  less  amiable  point  of  view,  perpetually  stimulated  by 
avarice  and  ambition,  and  continually  exercised  in  robbery 
and  bloodshed. 

The  present  work  of  M.  Roujoux  is  a  very  brief  and  im-^ 
perfect  epitome  of  literary  history ;  but,  brief  and  imperfect 
as  it  is,  it  cannot  well  be  read  without  interest.  It  will 
afford  a  sort  of  bird's  eye  view  of  the  progress  of  th^humaii 
mind,  and  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  state  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  in  different  ages  of 
the  world. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  periods,  which  were  sug- 
gested by  the  great  revolutions  of  empires;  and  the  author 
has  considered  every  century  by  itself  in  more  modern  times. 
We  will  give  some  specimens  of  the  nature  and  execution 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  first  period  extends  fi'om  the  year  1200  to  700  before 
the  Christian  aTa.  In  this  period,  M.  Roujoux  places  the 
distinguished  names  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Lycurgus,  and 
Archilpchus.  The  second  period  is  from  the  year  700  to 
500,  B.G,  5 "and  was  adorned  by  Epimenides,  whose  elo- 
quence inciteA^ie  Athenians  to  abolish  some  barbarous  ce- 
remonies; by  Solon,  who  accommodated  his  laws  to  the  cir- 
cimistances  of  his  country  and  to  the  nature  of  man  ;  by 
Pittacus  of  Mytilene,  who  inflicted  a  double  punishment  on 
crimes  committed  in  a  state  of  intoxication ;  by  Thales,  the 
great  founder  of  the  Ionian  school,  who  astonished  his  con- 
temporaries by  the  astronomical  knowledge  which  he 
bfoughtfrom  Egypt;  by  Myson,Cleobulu$,Chilon  and  Bias, 
who,  with  Solon  and  the  otiiers  just  mentioned,  complete 
the  number  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  person  in  this  period  was  Pythagoras, 
whose  morality  was  pure,  whose  theology  sublime,  and 
whose  science  exact;  but  who,  thinking  to  reduce  all 
truths  to  the  relations  of  numbers  and  the  la*ys  of  hai-mony, 
cherished  an  hypothesis,  which  afterwards  became  the 
source  of  many  absurd  and  chimerical  speculatioiis.  hi 
this  period,  are  arranged  also,  amongst  other  splendid 
names,  Terpander,  who  added  three  cords  to  the  lyre ; 
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TyrtfEus,  whose  rapturous  songs  inspired  the  contempt  of 
death ;  Alcaeus,  who  sung  the  pains  of  absence  and  the 
torments  of  jealousy ;  Sappho,  whose  sensibility  breathed 
enthusiasm  into  the  lan2:uage  of  love;  Simonides,  who  had 
the  skill  to  make  the  Greeks  shed  tears  over  imaginary 
woes;  A nacreon,  who  brought  the  graces  to  decorate  the 
joys  of  drinking  and  the  delights  of  sense ;  Pindar,  whose 
odes  contain  sentiments  whicli  carry  the  mind  beyond  the 
sphere  of  vulgar  interests  and  common  objects,  and  inspire 
a  feeling  of  sublimity,  which  seems  the  production  of  more 
than  human  power. 

At  this  period,  the  mathematical  sciences  were  cultivated 
with  success  by  Anaximander,  who  '  constructed  the  first 
sun-dial  at  Lacedemon,  and  formed  the  first  geographical 
chart.' 

The  sage  of  Samos  had  fixed  the  elementary  principles 
of  music.  All:  the  arts  had  become  the  objects  of  sedulous; 
attention  ;  but  this  period  was  only  the  precursor  of  that 
when  the  sculptors,  painters,  and  architects  of  Greece,  at- 
tained to  such  an  exquisite  sense  of  beautiful  forms,  as  to 
seem  to  render^  in  all  future  time,  superiority  hopeless,  and 
competition  vain. 

The  third  period  of  M.  Roujoux's  sketch  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  science,  &c.  is  comprehended  between  the  years 
500  and  300  before  the  nativity  of  Christ.  '  The  preceding 
epoch,'  says  M.  Roujoux,  '  had  enveloped  this  in  its  bo- 
som, the  germs  nourished  by  meditation  and  study  were 
about  to  unfold  and  to  produce  prodigies  of  excellence.' 
Much  of  this  excellence  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the 
impulse  given  by  the  genius  of  Pericles,  who  may  be  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  few  prime  ministers  of  any  people, 
or  of  any  government,  whether  monarchy  or  republic, 
who  studied  the  true  glory  and  interest  of  his  country,  and 
whose  great  object  was  to  enrich  it  by  arts  rather  than  to 
impoverish  it  by  war.  In  the  length  of  its  continuance,  hi? 
administration  woidd  bear  a  close  comparison  with  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt:  but  we  fear  that  the  rest,  though  it  would  offer 
some  points  of  similitude,  would  present  more  of  differ- 
ence. Had  Mr.  Fox  enjoyed  the  post  of  first  minister  as 
longasMr.  Pitt,  the  great  Athenian  statesman  would  pro- 
bably havef.mnd  a  more  perfect  parallel  in  the  British  his- 
tory. The  points  of  resemblance  in  character,  independent 
of  place,  were  very  niimeroas  between  Pericles  and  Mr. 
Fox.  There  was  much  approximation  in  the  style  of  their 
eloquence,  the  ardour  of  their  temperament,  and  th6  lofti- 
aess  of  their  views,  in  their  admiration  of  the  works  of 
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genius  and  art,  and  in  more  than  one  particular  of  tlieir 
domestic  lives.  Both  loved  glory,  but  it  was  a  glory  which 
was  identified  with  the  good  ot*  the  communitv  and  the 
happiness  of  individuals.  Both  seemed  formed  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  ail  the  elements  of  a  good  disposition  not  only 
to  be  venerated  but  to  be  loved. 

M.  Roujoux  gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  between  500  and  300  B.  C.  and  of  tlie  sages 
who  sprung  from  the  Ionian  and  Italian  schools,  or  whose 
doctrines  germinated  from  the  philosophy  which  had  been 
tauglit  by  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  Anaxagoras,  who  was 
of  the  Ionian  school,  with  an  enthusiastic  desire  of  know- 
ledge, abandoned  all  his  property  to  his  relations,  that  he 
niiglit  have  nothing  to  divert  his  attention  from  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom  and  llie  investigation  of  truth.  Socrates,  Euri- 
pides, and  Pericles,  were  his  disciples;  aiid  the  latter  was 
often  benefited  l)y  his  counsels  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  lie  asserted  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul  and 
taught,  that  lieaven  is  the  true  country,  tlie  native  domicile 
of  man.  The  fanatics  of  paganism  were  infuriated  by  this 
doctrine,  and  '  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  impiety,' 
though  the  sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  for  banish- 
ment. 

Empedocles  was  one  of  the  most  famous  philosophei'S 
of  the  Italian  school. 

*  Xenoplianes,  one  of  the  followers  of  Pythagoras,  founded 
the  School  of  Elea,  which  aftenvards  became  so  renowned,  from 
the  instructions  of  Zeno,  which  "  tended  to  destroy  the  pliy- 
sical  certainty  of  existence,  of  motion,  of  matter,  and  exten- 
sion."" 

Deraocritus,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  affinned,  that 
every  thing  is  effected  in  the  world  by  the  laws  of  mecha- 
nism. *  He  admitted  a  vacuum  and  atoms  as  the  princi- 
ples of  all  things ;'  and  that  '  the  difference  between  vice 
and  virtue  was  all  a  matter  of  opinion.'  But,  what  is  re- 
markable, his  moral  character  is  said  to  have  been  as  pure 
and  his  conduct  as  blameless  as  his  principles  were  false 
and  pernicious.  After  him,  Diagoras  and  Protagoras  made 
an  open  profession  of  atheism.  The  doctrines  of  Diagoras 
were  so  revolting  to  his  countrymen,  that  a  price  was  set 
upon  his  Iiead,  and  his  writings  were  destroyed. 

The  observation  of  Socrates  '  led  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  only  knowledge  necessary  for  man  is  that  of  his  duties.'^ 
This  is  nv)t  very  diflTerent  from  the  inference  which  Solomon 
drew  from  a  comprehensive  survey  of  human  life.  See 
Eccles.  XII.  13. 
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Antistlienes  pushed  some  of  the  remarks  of  Socrates  on 
the  abuse  of  riches  and  the  advantages  of  mediocrity  to 
extremes;  and,  making  virtue  to  consist  in  the  total  con- 
tempt of  wealth  and  pleasure,  he  exercised  his  followers 
in  incredible  austerities.  His  disciple,  Diogenes,  improved 
upon  the  absurditv  of  his  system.  He  pretended,  that  the 
serenity  of  the  soul  could  not  be  disturbed  by  thenvants  of 
nature  nor  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  And  he  exem- 
plified his  own  doctrine  with  singular  perseverance.  In 
the  midst  of  his  extravagancies,  which  originated  either 
in  maniacal  hallucination  or  an  excess  of  vanity,  he  uttered 
many  vigorous  and  striking  sentiments. 

*  Aristippus,  on  the  contrary,  estabhshing  a  system  of  abso- 
lute egotism,  referred  every  thing  to  himself  and  to  his  own  per- 
sonal advantage.  He  constituted  himself,  as  it  were,  the  centre 
and  measure  of  all  things,  and  neglecting  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future,  he  lived  only  for  the  present.  Socrates  had  declared 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  world  ;  but  Aristippus  professed  himself 
a  stranger  every  where.  An  enemy  to  every  species  of  excess, 
he  nrdde  happiness  consist  in  a  succession  of  gentle  emotions, 
which  pleasurably  agitate  the  soul,  without  producing  weariness 
or  disgust ;  but  he  judged  it  right  to  oppose  their  agency,  when 
they  threatened  to  cause  disorder  or  vexation.  It  was  the  charm 
of  this  state  of  peace  and  serenity  which  Aristippus  termed  plea- 
sure ;  and  though  he  regarded  fortune  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
this  happy  state,  he  was  unwilling,  that  the  acquisition  should 
become  a  source  of  anxious  inquietude.  He  compared  fortune 
to  a  coquette,  whose  capricious  eccentricities  ought  rather  to 
move  our  merriment,  than  to  mar  our  peace.  The  same  was  also 
the  sentiment  of  Epicurus,  who,  like  Democritus,  adopted  the 
system  of  atoms  and  of  chance.' 

We  will  now  exhibit  what  M.  Roujoux  says  of  the  three 
great  masters  of  Greek  tragedy;  iEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

*  x'Eschylus,  who  wrote  during  the  Persian  war,  in  which  he 
liad  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  filled  his  pieces  with 
those  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  magnanimity  which  he  had  im- 
bibed in  the  field.  He  had  his  actors  habited  in  a  suitable  garb, 
and  the  stage  ornamented  with  decorations  Appropriated  to  his 
subjects,  which  were,  in  general,  taken  from  history.  Endowed 
with  an  exalted  genius  for  tragedy,  he  painted  characters  of  sin- 
gular sublimity,  panting  for  glory  and  incapable  of  fear.  He 
brought  on  the  stage  the  heroes,  whom  Homer  has  sung;  and, 
like  him,  he  breathed  into  them  great  violence  of  passion  and 
great  loftiness  of  mind.  His  object  was  to  excite  not  only  com- 
passion but  terror  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  he  never  spilled 
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blood  upon  the  stajre.  He  was  lavish  of  epithets  and  metaphors, 
and  his  diction,  which  he  peipetually  animates  with  imagery,  is 
often  obscure,  because  he  often  affects  to  create  new  terms  or  to 
use  old  in  an  unusual  sense ;  and  he  transferred  the  tone  of  the 
Epopee  and  the  Dithyranibic  ode  to  the  compositions  of  the 
tragic  Diuse.  He  was  often  compared  to  a  torrent  which  rushes 
amidst  rocks,  forests,  and  precipices ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
elevation  of  his  genius  would  not  permit  him  to  stoop  to  the 
common  language  of  men.  His  style  is  often  sublime,  but  in- 
flated, strained,  gigantic,  and  often  degraded  by  verbal  ambi- 
guities and  vulgar  conceits.  Till  his  time,  the  stage  had  been 
occupied  by  only  the  actor  and  the  chorus ;  he  abridged  the 
office  of  the  last,  and  introduced  two  actors,  and  afterwards  se- 
veral after  the  manner  of  Sophocles,  whose  reputation  was  ap- 
proaching its  meridian  when  the  genius  of  ^schylus  was  in  its 
wane.  He  observed  the  unities  of  time  and  action  with  great 
exactness,  but  he  was  often  negligent  of  the  unity  of  place.' 

*  Sophocles  always  placed  his  heroes  in  interesting  situations. 
Whilst  he  preserved  the  grandeur  of  his  characters,  he  took  care, 

•  that  they  should  not  diverge  from  nature  and  probability.  He 
gave  them  an  air  of  dignity  in  the  niost  violent  tumults  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  lie  displayed  a  pathos,  to  which  iEschylus  was  a 
stranger.  He  is  distinguished  from  his  rivals  by  tiie  equable 
harmony,  the  elegance  and  the  force  of  his  style.  Uniting  pre- 
cision with  grace,  he  sometimes  painted  a  character  with  a  single 
trait.  He  perfected  the  art  of  theatrical  decoration,  and  omitted 
nothing  wliich  could  prove  auxiliary  to  the  illusion.  The  con- 
duct of  his  pieces  has  served  as  a  model  for  succeeding  writers.' 

*  Love  had  not  hitherto  displayed  its  frantic  extravagance  on 
the  stage.  Euripides  made  himself  entire  master  of  this  passion  ; 
and  has  described  its  transports  and  its  crimes  witli  unparalleled 
force.  There  was  less  pomp  in  his  style  than  in  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  but  there  was  more  simplicity,  more  nature,  and  a  more 
delicate  and  sensitive  tact ;  and  whilst  there  was  nothing  forced 
or  affected,  familiar  language  acquired  a  tone  of  grandeur  from 
the  nnmner  in  which  he  used  it.  He  was  reputed  the  most  tragic 
of  the  dramatic  poets ;  and  from  the  numerous  sentiments  and 
wisr  maxims  which  he  put  in  the  mouths  of  his  heroes,  he  was 
called  the  philosopher  of  the  stage.  He  has  been  accused  of 
violating  probability  in  the  disposition  of  his  subjects,  of  em-^ 
ploying  av.kward  denouements  and  of  sprinkling  his  scenes  with 
a  luxuriant  variety  of  reflections  in  which  we  trace  the  character 
of  the  author  rather  than  that  of  th-e  person  whom  he  represents.' 

We  will  now  pass  to  a  later  period  of  M.  Roujoux's 
work,  and  will  exhibit  some  of  his  sketches  of  the  literati 
of  the  ]7th  and  18th  centuries.  The  following  is  his  cha- 
racter of  Massillon,  the  most  eloquent  preacher  which 
France  ever  produced,  and  to  whom  we  hardly  know  how 
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to  find  a  parallel  in  point  of  energy,  in  aniniatiori  and  pathos 
in  the  theological  writers  of  this  country. 

*  Massilloii,'  says  the  auth.or,  *  is  distinguished  bv  a  digniiied 
simplicity,  au  easy  diction  and  exquisite  taste.  His  style  is  per- 
fect encliautment,  and  even  its  negligence  serves  to  throw  out 
the  efflorescence  of  beauty.  It  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Racine,  which  it  equalled  in  effect  as  much  as  fine  prose  can 
equal  fine  verse,  in  perspicuity,  in  elegance,  in  harmony.  There 
is  no  language  more  siveet,  more  seducing,  than  in  his  Petit 
Cartme/m  which  he  discusses  the  virtues  and  \ices  of  men  iit 
public  situations.  The  tone  of  sentiment,  pure  and  natural^ 
agitates  without  outraging  the  soul ;  fills  it  with  emotions  of 
delight  and  interests  the  attention  by  the  agency  of  the  fancy 
and  the  affections.  The  morality  and  virtue,  which  he  makes  us 
love  not  by  the  force  of  logic  but  by  the  charms  of  sensibility, 
should  never  be  otherwise  expressed.  When  Massillon  preaches, 
it  is  nature  itself  that  speaks ;  and  Voltaire  has  not  disdained  to 
turn   many  passages  in  his  writings  into  verse.' 

We  shall  not  produce  all  that  M.  Roujoux  says  of  Mo- 
liere,  but  shall  select  ^v  hat  he  says  of  the  Tartufe.  This 
lie  calls 

*  the  most  astonishing  piece  that  was  ever  brought  out  on  the 
French  stage,  or  indeed  on  any  stage.  For  antiquity  has  produced 
nothing  so  elevated,  so  striking,  so  vigorously  conceived;  and, 
amongst  modern  authors,  there  is  no  one  who  has  come  near  to 
Moliere.  The  conduct  of  this  sublime  piece,  which  is  always 
regular,  always  interesting,  excites  perpetual  astonishment.  This 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  with 
which  the  author  throws  every  particular  of  the  plot  into  the 
most  appropriate  situation,  whilst  he  attacks  the  most  odious  vice 
with  an  energy  which  Moliere  himself  never  before  employed. 
It  is  a  work  which  will  be  admired  as  long  as  there  are  any  hy- 
pocrites i«  being,  that  is  as  long  as  human  passions  shall  presei-ve 
their  sway.* 

M.  Roujoux  does  not  speak  too  highly  of  Boileau  when 
he  says,  that  he 

'  perfected  the  mechanism  of  French  versification,  and  showed 
not  only  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  how  it  ought  to  be  done.  He 
developed  the  art  of  writing  wisely  and  concisely  in  verse,  of 
uniting  taste  with  harmony,  of  suppressing  all  superfluities  :•»  his 
expressions  and  all  dissonances  in  his  rhymes,  of  never  employ- 
ing any  but  the  most  appropriate  word,  and  of  varying  the 
rhythm  as  well  as  the  form  of  his  periods.' 

Like  most  Frenchmen,  M .  Roujoux  does  not  seem  to 
|i«ve  much  relish  for  tlie'  varied  beauties  of  Shakspeare  : 
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he  thinks  that  our  blind  admiration  of  this  great  writer 
has  impeded  the  progress  of  the  dramatic  art  amongst  u?, 
and  that  we  have  been  less  improved  bj  his  beauties  than 
spoiled  by  his  defects. 

We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  M.  Roujoux's  criticism 
on  the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage,  the  Clarissa  of  Richardson, 
and  the  Tom  Jones  of  Fielding. 

*  Le  Sage,  inartificial  and  profound,  excells  in  the  portraiture 
of  mankind.  His  characters  are  represented  to  the  life  with  all 
the  nice  discriminations  of  light  and  shade  which  are  caused  bv 
habitudes  and  circumstances.  His  pages  offer  the  whole  >f 
life  to  our  view ;  the  different  conditions  of  it  are  by  turns  brought 
on  the  stage,  and  the  most  striking  features  are  correctly  de- 
scribed. There  is  no  one  who,  in  the  perusal  of  the  work,  is 
not  conscious  of  what  he  has  seen,  of  what  he  has  thought,  of 
what  others  have  said  to  him;  and  we  feel  a  peipetual  inclina- 
tion to  apply  the  incidents  and  reflections  to  the  scene  which  is 
passing  around  us,  to  tiie  people  with  whom  we  converse,  and 
to  ourselves.' 

*  The  romance  of  Clarissa  contends  for  the  precedence  with 
that  of  Gil  Bias,  and  many  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  its 
claim.  Such  a  prejudice  has  indeed  so  long  been  in  its  favour, 
that  it  requires  some  courage  to  maintain  a  contrary  opinion. 
The  touching  eloquence  of  this  romance,  makes  a  deep  but 
painful  impression  on  the  heart.  The  character  of  Clarissa  is 
quite  heavenly ;  that  of  Lovelace  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a 
master,  though  he  often  makes  very  little  use  of  the  genius 
which  he  is  supposed  to  possess.  The  story  is  developed  with 
much  art  and  sagacity.  The  death  of  Clarissa  is  a  master- 
piece of  genuine  pathos ;  but  the  first  parts  of  this  romance 
are  intolerably  prolix,  and  the  details  are  tediously  minute. 
The  author  besides  furnishes  a  picture  only  of  one  family, 
whilst  Le  Sage  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  wide  world. 
The  romance  of  Pamela,  simple  and  interesting,  was  the  first 
work  of  Richardson;  that  of  Grandison,  which  followed  Cla- 
rissa, did  not  add  to  his  reputation.' 

*  Fielding,  like  Richardson,  digressive  and  minute  in  his  de- 
tails, showed  more  skill  in  delineating  the  actions  of  men  in 
common  life.  In  his  romance  of  Tom  Jones,  which  is  his  best 
production,  he  also  makes  virtue  the  puppet  of  vice,  though  the 
former  escapes  at  last  from  every  snare.  The  plot  is  twisted  tOT 
gether  and  unravelled  with  much  art ;  and  the  piece  presents  a 
great  variety  of  comic  exhibitions.  The  personages  are  not  the 
uniformity  of  perfection  like  those  in  Grandison;  but  are 
such  people  as  we  every  day  meet  with  in  the  world.' 

M.  Roujoux  truly  remarks  that  the  alTectation  of  that 
gensioility  which  is  ^t  once  puerile  and  unnatural,  but 
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which  is  still  rendered  captivating  by  the  graceful  elegance? 
of  Sterne,  has  given  rise  to  a  multitude  of  inferior  and 
despicable  productions.  The  author  seems  to  think  that 
Goldsmith,  m  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  surpasses  Sterne  in 
poiu'traying  the  shades  of  sentiment. 

The  eloquence  of  Rousseau  entitled  him  to  a  place  of  dis- 
tinction above  all  the  writers  of  his  age.  Pi  is  Nouvelle 
lleloise,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
works,  is  in  this  pointof  view  highly  applauded  by  M.  llou- 
joux.     In  this  work  his  object  was  not  so  much  to  paint 

*  the  actions  of  common  life,  and  Ihe  characters  of  men  as  they 
appear  on  a  superficial  view  as  to  lay  open  the  secret  sensations 
of  the  heart,  and  to  unfold  the  mysterious  working  of  the  soul, 
when  its  own  impressions  engross  its  thoughts.  It  is  said  that 
he  wanted  only  a  frame  in  which  to  set  his  dissertations  on 
duelling,  suicide,  and  the  difl'erent  decencies  which  divide  the 
opinions  of  men.  *  But  whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  this 
plan,  with  whut  exquisite  eloquence  has  he  unfolded  the  senti- 
ment of  love !  with  what  pathos,  what  energy,  what  truth  !  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  read  it  without  enthusiasm  ;  and  perhaps 
it  is  granted  only  to  those  whose  temperament  has  been  chilled 
by  age  to  criticise  it  with  a  sobriety  of  judgment  which  cannot 
\>e  misled  by  its  fascinations.' 

A  higher  compliment  than  the  above  has  not  often 
been  paid  to  the  eloquence  of  J  can- Jacques,  who  cer- 
tainly did  possess  a  command  over  words  which  is  almost 
without  a  parallel. 

We  have  lately  been  exhibiting  M.  Roujoux  as  a  man 
of  taste  in  the  belks  letlres;  we  will  now  show  him  as  a 
man  of  more  philosophical  observation.  He  gives  the 
following  concise  epitome  of  the  principles  which  pervade 
the  voluminous  works  of  Comlillac,  and  form  the  general 
basis  of  his  metaphysical  reasoning. 

*  Condillac  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Locke,  and  reproduced 
his  doctrine,  but  with  much  more  precision.  He  saw  from  the 
beginning  the  source  of  ideas  in  sensation.  He  showed  how 
abstract  ideas,  which  have  no  reality  except  in  the  mind,  are 
formed  from  the  aggregate  of  the  individual  ideas  which  they 
represent.  He  explained  the  process  by  which  we  are  led  from 
the  effects  which  are  visible  to  the  causes  which  are  concealed, 
from  the  idea  of  motion  to  that  of  force,  from  the  idea  of  the 
world  to  that  of  God,  and  from  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  which 
uphold  the  universe  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  attributes. 
He  proved  the  ideas  of  morality,  of  vice,  and  virtue,  to  be  ha- 
bitudes, conventions,  but  not  arbitrary;  that  we  form  them 
ourselves,  but  that  nature  does   not  permit  us  to  form  theJi 
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otherwise  than  they  are.  All  our  faculties  arc  enveloped  in 
that  of  sensation.  Attention  is  only  the  exclusrve  sensation 
which  an  object  produces  on  us ;  when  we  attend  to  two  ob- 
jects a  comparison  is  the  result;  and  judgment  is  only  the  ob- 
servation of  their  similitudes  or  differences.  Reflection  is  a 
succession  of  comparisons  and  judgments.  Imagination  is  the 
faculty  of  combining  in  one  single  object,  by  the  means  of  re- 
flection, those  qualities  which  are  dispersed  amongst  several, 
and  of  exciting  images  which  have  no  reality  except  in  our 
own  mind.  Reasoning  is  the  act  of  deducing  a  second  judg- 
ment from  a  first,  which  contains  the  elements  of  the  second. 
Thus  every  intellectual  process  has  a  reference  to  comparison*; 
this  last  is  only  a  sensation,  and  consequently  ,the  faculty  of 
sensation  includes  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind.* 

We  have  not  room  to  examine  whether  all  this  be  true 
or  false ;  but  whether  true  or  false,  it  appears  to  us  to 
contain,  in  a  short  compass,  a  neat  and  clear  view  of  the 
substance  of  Condillac's  metaphysical  w  orks.  We  must 
now  take  our  leave  of  this  pleasing  sketch  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  science  and  art. 


Art.  V. — Glossaire  de  Botanique^  S\x. 

A  Botanical  Glossary^  or  efi/mological  Dictionarj/  of  all 
the  Names  and  Terms  relative  to  this  Science.  By 
Alexander  de  Thcis.  Paris,  1810.  London,  Dulau, 
8vo.  11.  - 

THIS  dictionary  differs  from  others  of  the  same  kind  in 
tlie  method  which  the  author  has  followed  in  the  execu- 
tion. The  author  lias  sought  in  the  Celtic  and  tlie 
oriental  languages  the  origin  of  those  primitive  names  of 
plants  of  which  the  Greek  cannot  furnish  the  legitimate 
explanation.  M.  de  Theis  says  that  the  names  of  many 
European  plants  are  readily  explained  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  different  dialects  of  the  Celtic  language,  and  the 
names  of  those  Asiatic  productions,  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  Greeks  by  the  Orientals,  must  be  sought  in 
the  languages  of  the  east. 

Following  this  principle  the  author  has  developed  w  ith 
particular  care  every  name  which  has  an\'  traces  of  Celtic 
origin.  He  has  followed  the  language  of  those  first  in- 
habitants of  Europe  in  its  different  ramifications,  and  has 
found  that  a  plant  is  often  as  distinctly  marked  by  its 
iiame  as  by  its  description.  The  author  has  referred  to 
ilie  oHonttil  lanc:"ages  every  thing  wliich  is  derived  from 
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them,  and  has  always  indicated,  in  a  concise  manner,  the 
authorities  by  which  what  he  says  is  established. 

M.  de  Theis  thinks  that  all  the  names  ascribed  to 
plants  may  be  divided  into  ancient  names^  modern  nameSj 
imitated  from  the  ancient,  patronimic  7iajncs,  ^nA  foreign 
names.  The  ancient  names  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
lana^uages  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and,  in  the  different 
changes  which  the  language  of  botany  has  undergone,  the 
common  feeling  cf  reverence  for  antiquity  has  preserved 
them  from  any  sacrilegious  violation.  Even  when  modern 
botanists  could  not  identify  the  plants  described  by  the 
ancients,  they  have  preserved  the  names  and  given  them 
to  new  plants  in  which  they  saw,  or  fancied  that  they  saw, 
some  analogy  to  justify  the  application. 

The  modern  names  have  been  imitated  from  the  ancient^ 
though  it  may  be  doubted,  as  the  author  remarks,  whether 
the  herbalists  of  Athens,  who  were  so  severe  towards 
Theophrastus,  would  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  ci- 
tizenship in  many  of  those,  by  whom  they  have  been 
composed. 

With  respect  to  patronimic  names,  it  may  be  remarked, 
according  to  M.  de  Theis,  to  the  honour  of  botany,  that 
it  has  not  often  been  degraded  by  flattery.  Many  plants, 
however,  bear  the  names  of  individuals ;  and  the  author 
has  often  employed  much  research  in  establishing  their 
existence.  He  has  noticed  their  country,  the  date 
of  their  birth,  and  given  the  title  of  their  principal 
works. 

Amongst  the  foreign  names,  those  merit  the  first  consi- 
deration, whose  origin  is  here  referred  to  the  languages! 
of  the  east.  The  author  truly  remarks  that  the  language 
of  all  the  sciences  still  exhibits  the  impression  of  Aral)ian 
influence ;  and  the  names  which  ancient  and  modern 
botany  has  borrowed  from  that  people  merit  particular 
attention.  The  other  foreign  names  belong  to  all  ages 
and  to  all  languages.  They  have  been  successively  intro- 
duced by  different  travellers,  who  have  thus  '  imprinted 
on  botany  a  rude  and  savage  aspect ;  whilst,  by  the  I-<atin 
terminations  which  have  been  given  them,  they  have  been 
rendered  strangers  to  their  own  country.'  M.  de  Theis 
has  been  contented  with  referring  these  to  their  exact 
origin  by  indicating  the  authors  from  ^vhora  they  were  de- 
rived. 

The  author  has  arranged  the  specific  names  after  the 
generic,  and  lie  has  also  explained  the  one  as  well  as  the 
other.     M.  de  Th^*is  has  not  even  omitted  the  etymology 
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of  the  vulgar  names,  whether  in  French  or  in  other  mo- 
dern languages.  They  often  contribute  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  technical  name. 

*  In  the  different  decompositions  and  recompositions  which  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  have  experienced,  there  are  some  ele- 
mentary principles  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sigiit  of,  and 
which,  traced  with  method,  may  be  followed  to  a  common 
origin.' 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  a  learned  work,  which  the 
lovers  of  botany,  and  those  who  wish  to  perfect  themselves 
in  the  botanical  vocabulary,  will  not  fail  to  prize  as  it 
deserves. 


Art.  VI. — Jlistoire  de  Vctahlissejnent^  de  pro^res,  et  de  la 
decadence  de  la  Monarchic  des  Goths  in  Italic,  SiC.  Sfc. 

Ilistori/  of  the  Establishment,  of  the  Progress  and  the  De- 
cline  of  the  Monarch}/  of  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  a  Work 
zchich  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  Competitiorl  proposed  by 
the  Class  of  History  and  of  ancient  Literature  of  the  In- 
slitute  in  the  Year  1810.  By  J,  Naudd,  Professor  in 
the  Lyceum  Napoleon,  Paris,  1811.  8vo.  London, 
Dulau,  9s. 

THE  first  part  of  this  work  contains  a  succinct  history 
of  the  Gotlis  from  their  establishment  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euxine  till  the  period  when  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth 
rendered  himself  master  of  Italy,  and  established  his  court 
at  Ravenna  after  the  assassination  of  Odoacer.  The 
author  next  devotes  his  attention  to  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
ric. The  following  is  part  of  the  author's  character  of 
Theodoric : 

*  Rom  amidst  the  barbarians,  Theodoric  had  nothing  barba- 
rous but  his  name  and  his  origin.  His  genius  had  advanced 
several  centuries  before  the  intrliectuai  standard  of  his  coun- 
trymen. His  early  education  had  given  him  that  force  of  cha- 
racter Avhich  makes  conquerors.  His  residence  at  Byzantium 
had  contributed  to  expand  the  germ  of  those  talents  which  con- 
stitute the  consummate  politician.  At  once  haughty  and  cun- 
ning, ambitious  and  supple,  occupied  only  with  himself,  and 
always  affecting  an  unlimited  regard  for  the  people,  his  great 
art  consisted  in  penetrating  into  the  characters  of  men  in  order 
to  deceive  them,  and  in  accommodating  himself  to  their  preju- 
dices and  weaknesses,  in  order  to  bend  them  to  his  views.  He 
caresstd  the  foe  whom  he  feared,  aud  crushed  him  whom  he 
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could  oppress  with  impunity.  He  could  either  dazzle  by  his 
porap,  or  charni  by  his  modesty ;  make  himself  feared  by  his 
rigor  or  beloved  by  his  clemency.  He  conciliated  the  regard 
oi"  all,  whilst  he  elevated  those  who  could  contribute  to  his 
power.  His  thoughts  and  his  actions  had  no  other  object  than 
his  own  greatness  ;  and  I  will  add  that  he  sacrificed  the  people 
to  his  interest.' 

Surely  Bonaparte  must  have  been  flitting  before  the 
author's  mind  w  hen  he  ^rew  part  of  the  above  character ; 
and,  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  Institute  when  it  was  read, 
we  think  that  he  could  hardly  fail  to  have  appropriated 
the  likeness  to  himself.  But  one  great  conqueror  usually 
makes  so  close  an  approximation  to  another  great  con- 
queror, that  it  is  more  easy  to  mark  the  strong  lines  of 
similitude  than  the  faint  points  of  difference.  Almost  all 
conquerors  propose  the  same  end,  and  pursue  it  by  the' 
same  means.  The  end  is  the  establishment  of  their  own 
power;  and  the  means  are,  whatever  seems  most  likely  to 
promote  it  wRhout  staying  to  make  any  nice  moial  dis- 
tinctions between  right  and  wrong,  or  calculating  the  dif- 
ference between  justice  and  robbery,  humanity  and  op- 
pression. Where  the  mind  acknowledges  no  principle 
of  restraint  but  the  law  of  force,  all  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities are  soon  lost  in  the  broad  features  of  insensate 
despotism. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  second  part  of  this  work 
show  s  the  precautions  which  Theodoric  took  to  secure 
his  Italian  conquest  and  establish  his  sovereignty.  Though 
he  had  been  hirfiself  early  taught  to  cherish  the  opinions 
of  Arius,  yet  he  respected  the  faith  of  his  new  subjects, 
who  were  of  a  different  persuasion.  He  protected  the 
Roman  system  of  Jurisprudence,  and  preserved  tlie  forms 
of  the  ancient  government.  All  tho  authorities  were 
maintained  which  had  existed  under  the  eiiperors:  and 
none  but  Romans  were  invested  with  the  insignia  of  office. 
But  Theodoric  took  care  to  concentrate  the  whole  power 
of  government  in  his  own  hands ;  and  according  to  Cas- 
siodorus,  lib.  vi.  ep.  1.  every  thing  was  to  be  done  by  his 
will  or  for  his  gratification. 

The  prejudices  of  the  vanquished  vi^ere  rendered  sub- 
servient to  the  despotic  view^s  of  the  victor.  Pompous 
titles  lavished  on  persons  of  superior  wealth  or  inliuence, 
gratified  pride,  while  they  purchased  the  repose  of  am- 
bition. The  Gothic  sovereign  conquered  the  kingdom  by 
force,  and  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  art. 
lie  e\en  relinquished  the  dress  of  his  barbarous  ancestors, 
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and  adopted  that  of  the  Romans.  His  palace  and  hb 
guards  were  assimilated  to  the  palace  and  the  guards  of 
the  emperors. 

Theodoric  made  a  journey  or  rather  a  procession  to  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  empire.  His  entry  was  solemn  and 
splendid,  and  calculated  to  revive  tlie  past  associations  of 
the  people.  Thoue;h  an  Arian,  the  first  place  he  entered 
Avas  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  without  stopping  to  inquire 
into  the  theological  opinions  of  that  pillar  of  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  He  thus  gave  a  pledge  of  his  religious  indulgence 
and  a  foretaste  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  his  government. 
When  he  repaired  to  the  senate,  he  promised  to  maintain 
the  privileges  and  the  dignity  of  tliat  body,  which  still  re- 
tained the  shadow  of  a  great  name.  The  chief  of  the 
Ostrogoths  both  gave  and  received  the  incense  of  flattery. 
In  the  circus,  he  proclaimed  to  the  people  his  resolution  to 
redress  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  and  to  observe  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  emperors.  This  solemn  engagement 
was  engraved  by  his  order  on  a  plate  of  bra^^s  and  exposed 
to  the  inspection  of  all.  He,  at  the  same  time,  gratified 
the  well-known  cupidity  of  the  citizens  for  bread  and 
spectacles. 

Theodoric  evinced  his  regard  for  toleration  in  the  pro- 
tection \^hich  he  granted  to  the  Jews,  who  were  perpetual 
objects  of  ravage  and  insult  to  a  bigoted  and  infuriated 
populace.  Cass.  lib.  2,  ep.  18  ;  lib.  3.  ep.  7.i]T.  The  Gothic 
sovereign,  in  such  a  period  of  calamity,  was  unwilling  to 
deprive  his  state  of  such  active  and  industrious  citizens, 
and  lie  permitted  them  to  rebuild  their  synagogues  and  to 
practice  their  religious  exercises  without  molestation.  M. 
Naudet,  however,  regrets,  in  the  midst  of  such  praise- 
worthy labours,  to  behold  the  high-minded  sovereign  affix- 
ing a  capital  punishment  on  pagans  and  sorcerers.  The 
author  asks  how  he  could  falsify  his  character  for  modera- 
tion by  such  a  barbarous  decree  ?  '  Was  it  fanaticism  ? 
But  his  genius  was  above  this  weakness.  Was  it  the  hor- 
ror of  idolatry  ?  But  he  concerned  himself  only  about 
revolts  against  his  own  power  and  not  against  ihe  majesty 
of  God.'  The  author  then  says  he  retracts  his  first  opi- 
nion, that  this  measure  was  a  deviation  from  the  general 
character  of  Theodoric,  and  adds,  that  he  sees  in  it  only  a 
'  consequence  of  his  principles.' 

*  He  was  accustomed  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  his  interests. 
The  Pagans  had  been  proscribed  by  the  emperors ;  the  Pagans 
had  always  excited  the  zeal  and  the  animosity  of  the  Christians  ; 
they  werfe  then  few  in  number,  and  by  no  mfeans  objects  of  alarms 
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To  revoke  the  edicts  of  proscription  aE;ainst  them,  would  have 
been  to  render  himself  odious  to  the  Catholics,  ever  ready  to 
resent  whatever  they  deemed  an  attack  on  their  religion ;  to  con- 
firm these  edicts  was  a  means  of  effacing,  in  some  measure,  the 
stain  of  heresy.' 

M.  Naudet  therefore  thinks,  that  this  intolerant  edict  of 
Theodoric  towards  the  Pagans  was  only  an  act  of  interested 
policy.  Paganism,  says  the  author,  had  taken  refuge  in 
Africa,  where  '  almost  all  the  people  were  Pagans.  If 
Africa  had  been  still  united  to  the  empire,  we  should  not 
have  found  this  article  in  the  edict  of  Theodoric'  Theo- 
doric showed  great  policy  and  forbearance  in  the  contested 
claim  for  the  papacy  between  Symmachus  and  Laurentius, 
bj  which  Rome  was  agitated  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  Though  he  favoured  the  pretensions  of  Sym- 
machus, he  left  the  matter  to  be  determined  by  a  council  of 
bishops,  whom  he  exliovted  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Rome 
and  to  the  Christian  world. 

The  Popes  had,  at  this  time,  begun  to  mature  their  pro- 
ject for  rendering  the  ecclesiastical  independent  on  the  se- 
cular power.  Symmachus  himself  had  hardly  recovered 
his  riffhts,  before  the  first  use  he  made  of  them  was  to  as- 
semble a  council,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to 
repeal  a  law  of  Odoacer,  which  forbad  the  exaltation  of  any 
one  to  the  papacy,  without  the  previous  approbation  of 
the  prince.  Theodoric  had  the  prudence,  at  the  time,  not 
to  resist  this  feeble  attack  on  his  sovereign  authority, 
though  he  afterwards  assumed  a  difterent  tone  w  ith  the 
Pontiff  of  Rome.  In  general,  says  the  author,  '  as  he 
always  knew  how  to  accommodate  his  passions  to  circum- 
stances,' his  mode  of  acting  with  the  clergy  was  regulated 
by  a  prudential  regard  for  his  personal  security  and  the 
establishment  of  his  power. 

'  Theodoric,'  says  M.  Naudet,  '  was  proud  of  having; 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.'  This  was  rather 
an  empty  honour,  when  we  consider  over  what  a  degene- 
rate people  he  had  to  reign.  But  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man ^eptre,  if  it  had  any  dignity,  consisted  rather  in  the 
recollection  of  what  the  people  had  been,  than  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  they  were.  They  were  sunk  in  the 
lowest  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  :  and  if 
any  of  the  heroes  of  Rome,  not  only  in  the  days  of  the 
commonwealth,  but  even  in  those  of  the  first  ( /nperors, 
could  have  looked  out  of  their  gTa.ves,  they  would  have 
blushed  for  tiieir  descendants. 

Theodoric  evinced  much  more  regard  for  his  reputation 
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tlmn  Sitiy  of  the  contemporary  Barbarian  chiefs.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Vandals  seem  to  have  been  attentive  only  to 
the  pillage  of  the  vanquished,  whilst  the  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths  displayed  a  very  laudable  ambition  to  have  his' 
name  placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius. 

When  the  Goths  conquered  Italy^  they  Iiad  no  written 
laws ;  *  but  their  place  was  supplied  by  ancient  usages  and 
traditions.  Theodoric  did  not  reduce  the  customs  of  his 
countrymen  into  a  regular  code,  but  made  the  Roman  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  the  law  of  his  state.  The  victors 
may  thus  be  said  to  have  received  the  law  from  the  van- 
quished. 

The  subjects  of  Theodoric  were  formed  of  two  very  dis- 
cordant and  heterogeneous  masses  of  people. 

*  Tile  one,  debilitated  by  luxury  and  cffeniiiiacy,  preserved 
even  in  tlie  niidit  of  its  corruption,  tlic  wreck  of  the  arts  and 
sciences ;  the  other,  still  rough  and  ferocious,  was  addicted  to 
nothing  but  the  exercise  of  arms.  As  the  Goths  were  the  con- 
quering nation,  and  as  the  sovereign  belonged  to  that  people, 
the  Goths  had  the  pre-eminence  over  the  Romans,  if  not  by  legal 
adjudication,  at  least  by  the  natural  course  of  events.  The  pa- 
ramount profession  was  of  course  that  of  arms.  Ambition, 
which  is  the  passion  of  all  men  and  of  all  times,  nn'ght  have  re- 
vived some  sparks  of  courage  in  the  breast  of  the  Romius.  But 
Theodoric,  who  placed  his  security  in  the  weakness  of  the  Ro- 
mans, forbad  them  the  use  of  arms,  w  hich  were  exclusively  en- 
trusted to  his  Gothic  subjects.  He  thus  formed  a  great  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  orders  of  his  subjects.  They  were 
rendered  in  some  measure  of  ditlerent  species,  and  this  ditlerence 
was  artfully  fortified  by  the  habits  of  early  education.' 

*  The  Romans,'  says  the  author,  *  had  no  other  means  of  ob- 
taining the  favour  of  the  prince  than  by  distinguishing  them- 
selves by  literary  or  oratorical  talents.  Theodoric  incessanlly 
exhorted  them  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  particu- 
larly to  polish  and  adorn  the  minds  of  their  children  witli  every 
species  of  knowledge.(l)  He  supported  academies,  in  which 
instructions  were  given  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  juris[>rudence,  and 
whatever  could  serve  to  embellish  the  mind.(2)  Civil  appoint- 
ments were  the  recompence  of  intellectual  proficiency.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Goths  were  excluded  from  the  schools. (3)  From 
their  earliest  years,  they  were  inflamed  with  military  emulation 


(1)  Cass.  lib.  1.  ep.  12,  13.  45;  lib.  2,  ep.  15  j  lib.  3,ep.  23  -,  lib.  5  cp.  3, 
4,  lib.  6,  ep.  5. 

(2)  Sigon.  Occid.  Imp.  lib.  16, 17. 

(3)  Proc.  Hist.  Got.  lib.  1,  cap.  2. 
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in  the  gymnasia  (1),  where  the  soul  was  fortified  against  fear^ 
and  the  hody  hardened  against  fatigue.  Peace  was  to  them  the 
image  of  war ;  it  was  passed  in  continual  evolutions  and  con- 
flicts.(2)  The  period  of  their  majoiity  was  fixed,  not  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  capacity  of  bearing  arms.(3)  They 
were  denied  all  exemption  from  military  service,  unless  they  were 
rendered  incapable  of  it  by  ])hysical  infirmities. (4)  They  then 
no  longer  enjoyed  the  privileges  allotted  to  the  Goths.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  citizen  began  and  ended  with  the  existence  of  the 
soldier :  and,  according  to  the  genius  of  tlie  German  institu^ 
tions  (5),  they  were  nothing  before  they  could  fight,  and  every 
thing  when  they  could.' 

*  Thus  the  Romans  were  perpetually  excited  to  pacific  pursuits, 
and  the  Goths  inured  to  military  discipline.  The  first  addicted 
themselves  to  eloquence,  which  was  no  longer  any  thing  but  the 
art  of  flatterers  and  slaves,  whilst  the  second  aspired  only  to 
those  exploits  of  valour  which  confirmed  their  domination.  Thte' 
object  of  the  one  was  military  distinction,  of  the  other  only  the 
gratification  of  a  futile  vanity.  There  must,  therefore,  havfe 
been  between  them  an  alienation  of  sentiment  excited  by  jealousy 
and  disdain.  Nevertheless,  all  equally  marched  in  the  track  of 
obedience  and  servitude  ;  but  the  one,  as  at  the  same  time,'  the 
subjects  and  the  ministers  of  the  sovereign  power,  the  other  ai 
subjects,  and  nothing  but  subjects.  Theodoric  was  anxious  to 
render  the  Romans  unconscious  of  this  disparity,  which  he 
omitted  no  effort  to  disguise.  He  required,  that  they  should 
be  tre?ited  as  friends  and  brothers  by  the  Goths.(6)  Both  en* 
joyed  the  same  rights  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and,  as  citizens, 
their  privileges  and  their  obligations  were  the  same.(7)  But  this 
was  only  a  specious  representation  calculated  to  dazzle  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Goths  were  then  under  the  controul  of  the  law-;  but 
according  to  circumstances,  they  might  place  themselves  aboye 
the  law.  My  meaning  is  that  these  people  were  really  placed  in 
two  different  states,  of  which  one  was  designated  by  the  statute 
of  the  government  and  depended  for  its  support  entirely  on  the 
character  of  the  prince.  This  constituted  the  equality  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Goths.  The  other  originated  in  the  nature 
of  things  themselves,  and  was  necessitated  by  the  respective  con- 
dition of  the  two  people.  This  was  the  superiority  of  the  Goths 
to  the  Romans.  Do  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  predominant 
authority  of  the  military  nation  1     We  have  only  to  read  the  fol- 


(1)  Cass.  lib.  5,  ep.23.— Coocch.  Vita  Theod.  cap.  13. 15. 

(2)  Cass.  lib.  1,  ep.  40. — Ennod,  Panegyr.  in  fine, 

(3)  Cass.  lib.  1,  ep.  38. 

(4)  /rf.  lib.  5,  ep.  36. 

(5)  Tacitus,  German,  cap.  20. 

(6)  Cesg,  lib.  7,  ep.  3  j  lib.  8,  ep.  3, 

(7)  Id,  lib.  1,  ep.  17,  195  lib-  '^,  pp.48  i  lib.  4,  ep.  14 i  Ub.  7,  *p.f^ 
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lowing  article  in  the  edict  of  Tl!eodoric.(l)  If  any  person  pre- 
tend to  be  a  soldier,  in  order  to  frighten  any  individual,  he  shall 
suffer  the  punishment  of  exile.  What  must  have  ])een  the  con- 
dition of  the  Romans  when  the  mere  dress  of  a  soldier  was  suf- 
ficient to  excite  their  alarms  ?  And  how  must  they  have  felt  the 
pride  of  con:;cious  suporioiity,  who  were  set  apart  for  this  terri- 
ble occupation  V 

The  conduct  of  Theodoric  with  respect  to  the  riglits  of 
private  property,  will  bear  an  honourable  comparison  with 
that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Vandals,  the  Francs,  and  other 
barbarians,  who  were  at  that  time  the  teiTor  or  the  scourge 
©f  that  portion  of  the  civilized  world  which  had  been  com- 
prehended witliin  thf;  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.(2)  In 
Africa  and  in  Gaul  the  Vandals  and  the  Francs  set  no 
other  bounds  to  the  spoliation  of  the  vanquished  than 
their  own  convenience.  The  Visigoths  and  the  Burgun- 
dians  left  the  inhabitants  only  a  thu'd  part  of  their  lands. 
But  Theodoric  w  as  contented  w  ith  taking  only  one  third 
part  foi"  his  Gothic  warriors  and  left  the  rest  to  the  original 
proprietors. (S)  The  object  of  Theodoric  appears  to  have^ 
been  not  so  much  to  garrison  Italy  with  Goths,  as  to  incor- 
porate the  victors  and,  the  vanquished,  and  to  render  his 
twii^barous  legions  at  once  citizens  and  soldiers.  The  Gothic 
sovereign  felt  the  honourable  and)ition  of  being  regarded 
as  the  guardian  and  the  friend  of  that  part  of  his  subjects 
'^hom  he  had  reduced  by  the  sword,  and  over  whom  he 
might  consequently  have  more  rigorously  exercised  the 
tights  of  conquest.  Hut  his  conduct  on  many  occasions 
was  a  homage  secretly  paid  to  a  more  civilized  people  and 
to  greater  intellectual  cultivation. 

In  the  year  503,  Theodoric  reduced  all  Pannonia  to  his 
pceptre.  *  Tie  revived  the  lloman  law  in  this  country;  he 
abolished  the  practice  of  the  trial  by  battle,  introduced  by 
the  barbarians,  and  was  particularly  strenuous  in  repressing 
violence  and  Qutrage.'(4) 

Theodoric  afterwards  made  himself  master  of  almost  all 
that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  extended  from  the  Alps  and  the 
Rhone,  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ocean ;  and  he  even  esta- 
blished his  dotninion  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Wherever 
Theodoric  carried  his  victorious  arms,  says  M.  Naudet, 


(1)  Edict.  Theod.  art.  «f>.  • 

(2)  t'i'ocop.  Hist.  Van Jal-,  lib.  1. — Lex.  Visig.  lib.  lo,  tit.  1,  ait.  Sy  9,  16.' 
I.*-x.  Burg.  cap.  57,  art.  1,  2. — >loiitesq.  liv.  30. 

(.3)  Cass.  lib.  2,  ep.  16.  Proeop.  Hist.  Goth,  tit,  1,  cap.  1. 
(4)  Cass.  lib.  3,  ep.  23,  21;  lib.  4,  ep.  49  j    lib.  5,  ep.  14 
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•  order  was  restored,  the  taxes  moderated,  the  avidity  of  collcctots 
repressed,  commercial  credit  invigorated,  agriculture  encouraged, 
suid  the  administration  of  justice  improved.  He  was  ambitious 
of  forming  a  contrast  between  his  government  and  that  of  the 
otlier  barbarian  chiefs.  Let  other  kings,  said  he,  delight  in  ra- 
vaging cities  and  loading  themselves  with  spoil ;  for  myself,  I 
am  anxious  for  my  government  to  be  such,  that  the  conquered 
nations  may  regret  that  they  were  not  sooner  subject  to  my 
sway.' 

Theodoric  left  the  administration  of  the  provinces  under 
the  same  nominal  authorities  as  had  existed  under  the  em* 
perors  ;  but  he  appointed  one  new  magistrate  in  every  pro* 
vince.  This  was  a  Gothic  count  (1),  whose  office  it  ^Vai 
to  restrain  the  barbarians  within  the  limits  of  their  diuty, 
to  determine  all  quarrels  which  might  arise  between  two 
Goths,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Roman  judges,  those 
which  took  place  between  individuals  of  the  two  nations. 

Montesquieu  says,  that  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  there 
was  liberty  at  the  centre  and  tyranny  at  the  extremities^ 
because  the  pretors  exercised  an  arbitrary  power.  Under 
the  last  emperors,  tyranny  was  every  where ;  the  provinces 
were  exhausted  by  successive  exactions,  and  the  only  ob- 
ject of  the  last  governor  seemed  to  be  how  to  extort  the 
small  remains  of  wealth  which  had  been  left  by  his  prede* 
cessors.  *^ 

*  But  under  Theodoric,'  says  the  author,  *  the  governors  no 
longer  united  the  military  force  with  the  civil  authority  (2),  which 
was  more  in  unison  with  the  principle  of  the  monarchy/  *  Vigi- 
lant, attentive  and  even  jealous,  Theodoric  left  nothing  to  the  ar- 
bitrary will  of  the  magistrate.  He  was  immediately  informed 
•f  every  action,  every  event  which  was  at  all  out  of  th6  ordi- 
nary course  of  things.(3)  The  route  was  chalked  out  for  all  the 
officers,  from  which  they  did  not  dare  to  deviate.  Their  master 
heard  and  saw  every  thing,  and  was  always  at  hand  to  punish  pr 
to  reward.' 

*  Amongst  the  Franks,  amongst  the  Vandals,  amongst  the 
Visigoths,  amongst  the  Burgundians  (4),  the  taxes  were  paid  only 
by  the  vanquished.  Thus  the  whole  burthen  fell  oo  those  who 
were  least  capable  of  supporting  it.'  *  But  Theodoric  ordered, 
that  his  Goths  should  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  the 
RoniaDs.^ 


(I)  Cass.  lib.  6,  epi  3. 

<2)  Cass.  lib.  6,  ep.  22,  i3  j  lib.  7,  ep.  1. 

(3)  Cass.  UU6»ep.  21. 

(4)  t«x  Burgund.  lib.  54.— Lex  Visigoth,  HB,  10,  til.  1,  S.  14.  l»fo<5oB. 
Hsl  ym^  lik.  I,  %p.  %  U  liist  Misc.  lib.  16.  '  '' 
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The  author  has  furnished  a  very  accurate  and  erudite  ana- 
lysis of  the  g-overnment  of  Theodoric,  to  whom  however 
he  assigns  a  higher  refinement  of  policy  than  he  appears 
to  have  possessed.  He  was  certainly  a  great  man  for  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  He  towered  pre-eminent  as  a 
soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  king,  above  the  standard  of  his 
contemporaries  ;  and  this  is  the  fairest  way  of  estimating 
the  abilities  of  individuals.  In  appretiating  the  character 
of  Theodoric,  when  we  consider  his  education,  his  circum- 
stances, and  the  genius  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  he 
is  certainly  an  object  of  admiration.  Gibbon,  (whom,  by  the 
bye,  M.  Naudet  has  treated  with  marked  neglect,  as  we  do 
not  find  that  he  has  once  mentioned  his  name,  though  he 
refers  constantly  to  Lebeau,  an  author  of  inferior  merit) 
says,  in  his  quaint  way,  of  Theodoric,  that 

*  his  spirit,  after  some  previous  expiation,  might  have  been  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  if  an  Italian 
hermit  had  not  been  witness  in  a  vision  to  the  damnation  of 
Theodoric,  whose  soul  was  plunged  by  the  ministers  of  divine 
tengeance,  into  the  volcano  of  Lipari,  one  of  the  flaming  mouths 
of  i\te  infernal  world.'  ,     * 

We  shall  not  follow  M.  Naudet  in  his  account  of  the 
successors  of  Theodoric,  till  the  year  552,  which  termi- 
nated the  dominion  of  the  Goths  in  Italy. 


Art.  VII. — Eihlioiheque  uniterselle  des  Voi/agesy  ou  No- 
tice, cS'C. 

The  Traveller's  nnhersnl  Library,  or  a  complete  and 
detailed  Account  of  all  the  Tran;ek,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  which  have  been  published  either  in  the  French 
or  in  other  Languages ;  classed  in  geographical  Order y 
and  in  a  chronological  Series ;  with  Extracts,  more  or 
less  concise,  from  the  most  esteemed  Travels  in  every 
Country,  and  of  Opinions  founded  on  the  most  cele- 
brated Relations  of  ancient  Times.  By  G,  Boucher 
de  la  Richard^rie,  Ex-Judge  of  the  Court  of  Cassa* 
iion,  and  Member  of  the  French  Society  of  Disco'> 
%c.ry  in  the  Interior  of  Africa  ;  instituted  at  Marseilles, 
Paris,  Treuttel  and  Wuitz,  1808.  London,  Dulau, 
C  V  olumes  8vo.  41.  4s^ 

A  WORK  of  this  kind  cannot  but  be  use  Ail  to  throw 
light  on  the  researches  of  tlie  learned^  to  provide  the  tra«^ 
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Teller  with  the  most  requisite  information,  and  to  afford 
amusement  to  all  classes  of  society.  The  undertaking 
was  one  of  j^ivat  labour  and  difficulty,  and  the  author  says 
tjiat  he  devoted  ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  accomplish- 
ment. We  are  acquainted  with  no  library  of  travels  oi> 
the  pliin  of  th?^  present ;  or  at  least  whicli  is  so  copious 
as  a  book  of  reference,  and  amidst  a  dry  specification  of 
title-pages,  contains  so  much  curious  and  interesting  mat- 
ter to  excite  attention  and  to  furnish  both  instruction 
and  entertuinmentw  The  Bibliotheca  Universalis  of  Meu- 
sel,  co'.itains  indeed  numerous  notices  of  various  books  of 
travels;  but  as  M.  de  la  Richarderie  remarks,  the  work 
of  tliis  learned  foreigner  was  very  incomplete  at  the  time 
©f  its  publication,  and  it  has  been  rendered  still  more  so* 
by  the  numerous  books  of  travels  which  have  since  ap* 
peared.  The  author  notices  several  other  catalogues  of  more 
or  less  utility  or  extent ;  but  there  are  none  which  will 
bear  any  comparison  with  this  work  either  in  variety  of 
matter,  fullness  of  enumeration,  capacity  of  affording  satis- 
faction to  him  who  consults  it  for  information,  or  takes  it 
up  for  amusement. 

The  author  sets  out  with  an  account  of  the  principal 
works  which  have  been  published  on  the  utility  of  tra- 
velling. He  next  specifies  the  few  travels  of  the  ancients, 
whicli  have  come  down  to  our  times.  He  then  enumerates 
the  travels  of  the  middle  ages,  and  afterwards  mentions 
the  different  collections  of  travels  which  have  been  pub*, 
lished  either  in  Latin,  in  the  French,  or  in  other  lan- 
guages. These  are  succeeded  by  an  account  of  the  voya- 
ges which  have  been  made  round  the  world.  We  have 
afterwards  an  accurate  arrangement  of  travels  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  first  without  and  then  with  a  particular 
designation  of  place  in  the  title.  These  subjects  are  com- 
prehended in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The  five  ot'ier 
parts  are  occupied  by  particular  descriptions  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  in  fiye  principal  divisions, 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exhibit  any  thing  like  an 
analysis  of  a  work  which  is  composed  of  so  xyvdiwy  minute 
parts,  each  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  perfect  whole  in 
itself^  We  will  however  furnish  one  or  two  specimens  of 
the  catalogue  raisonnte  of  M.  de  la  Richarderie. 

Under  thattitle 

*  Journal  d'un  Voyage  en  Hollande  et  aux  Indes  oricntales,  par 
Jean    Guillaume   Vogej :    (en  allemaride)    Joli,   Wilh,    Vo^jcl, 
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Journal  seiner  reise  nach  Holland  und  Ostindien.  Leipsic,  1690^ 
in  12mG.'  &c. 

we  have  the  following : 

*  It  was  in  January,  1635,  that  this  missionary  set  out  from 
Leghorn  to  travel  from  Syria  to  China,  by  land.  He  disen^. 
l>arked  at  Alexandretta,  and  joined  the  caravan  which  passed 
through  Turkey  and  Armenia.  He  gives  some  descriptions  of 
these  countries,  with  the  mode  of  travelling  in  the  caravans. 
The  geographer  and  the  cosmographer  will  be  interested  by  the 
remarks  which  he  makes  on  his  route  towards  the  Caspian  and 
on  the  Wolga.  His  stay  at  Astrachan  furnishes  him  with  an  op- 
portunity of  describing  that  town  which  is  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  Some  parti- 
culars are  added  relative  to  the  Calrauc  and  the  Nogais  Tar- 
tars. 

*  The  traveller  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  some  astrono- 
mical observations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  rectify  the  ancient 
measurement  adopted  by  geographers,  who  placed  China  600 
leagues  more  to  the  east  than  it  is  in  reality. 

*  The  navigation  of  P.  Avril  on  the  Wolga,  and  his  travels  by 
land  to  Moscow  on  sledges,  and  through  thick  forests,  include 
some  curious  details  on  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  on  their 
diiferent  modes  of  hunting,  and  their  trade  in  furs.  He  points 
out  as  many  as  six  different  routes  to  China  by  Muscovy ;  he 
furnishes  some  useful  information  on  the  different  hordes  of 
Tartars  who  are  tbund  on  these  routes,  but  more  particularly 
on  the  Calraucs  and  the  Mongols.  What  he  says  of  the  Dalai- 
fame  has  been   since  confirmed  by  more  enlightened  travellers. 

*  He  estimates  the  time  which  it  takes  to  travel  from  Moscow 
to  Pekin  at  four  months ;  and  gives  a  slight  sketch  of  the  ar-^ 
tides  of  merchandize  which  are  furnished  in  grand  Tartary,  and 
particularly  of  a  species  of  ivory  which  is  much  more  valuable, 
because  much  more  white  than  that  which  is  procured  from  the 
teeth  of  the  elephant.  He  supposes  this  ivory  to  be  the  pro- 
duct of  an  amphibious  animal,  named  Behemoth,  which  is 
ibund  in  the  river  Lena,  or  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Tartary. 

*  As  the  traveller  was  refused  a  passage  by  Siberia,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  into  Poland;  on  which,  as  well  as  on  Lithu- 
ania he  makes  some  interesting  observations.  The  ditficulties 
which  he  experienced  in  passing  into  China  by  Muscovy  having 
|)ecome  insurmountable,  he  determined  to  take  the  road  to 
Constantinople  by  Moldaviaj  of  which  he  gives  a  very  favou^ 
able  account. 

*  His  narrative  on  the  whole  contains  nothing^very  remark- 
able ;  and  in  general  with  respect  to  all  which  concerns  natural 
history  shows  rather  a  zealous  missionary  than  an  wble  ob- 
server.' 
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Under  the  enumeration  of  the  diiTerent  editions  and 
translations  of  the  Picture  of  Greenland,  &c.  by  the  Da- 
nish missionary  Hans  Egede,  the  author  adds  the  fal- 
lowing : 

*  In  the  commencement  of  his  work,  Egede  employs  hirnself 
gin  determining  t!-e  ge*>graphical  position  of  Greenland.  From 
the  relations  of  some  Greenianders  he  atfinns  tbat  towards  th« 
west  this  country  almost  reaches  the  couliues  of  America,  since 
it  is  separated  only  from  it  by  a  gulph,  but  which  has  hithert(^ 
been  rendered  impenetrable  by  almost  eternal  iee.  He  con-, 
siders  it  as  very  uncertain  whether  Greenland  touches  on  Asia 
and  on  Tartary  on  the  north-east,  which  is  positively  denied  by 
the  Dutch. 

Egede  represents  Greenland  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored  as 
a  coiuilry  elevated  and  bristled  with  rocks,  many  of  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  In  the  little  valley* 
which  separate  them,  and  principally  in  the  parts  which  are  neat-' 
the  sea,  tliere  are  some  rich  pastures,  which  during  the  summer, 
of  only  four  month's  continuance,  would  feed  abundance  of 
cattle  if  Greenland  were  to  recover  part  of  its  ancient  popula- 
tion. This  country  was  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  Nor- 
wegians in  the  ninth  century.  These  colonies  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Aborigenes  of  the  country.  Thus  for  a 
very  long  interval  Greenland  was  entirely  lost  to  Denmark  ;  and 
even  at  present  they  have  not  been  able  to  explore  the  eastern 
part  of  it,  which  is  rendered  inaccessible  to  navigators  by  float- 
ing ice.  After  some  fruitless  attempts  which  were  made  by  tht? 
kings  of  Denmark  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  reconnoitre 
and  to  occupy  the  whole  of  Greenland,  the  country  appears  to 
have  been  eutirely  forgotten.  Egede,  the  pastor  of  Berglien^ 
animated  with  religious  zeal,  turned  the  attention  of  the  Danish 
minister  to  the  subject  by  representing  Greenland  as  favourable 
to  the  cstablishmeut  of  a  branch  of  commerce  of  considerable 
importance,  though  he  as  a  missionary  thought  only  of  con- 
verting the  natives  to  Christianity.  He  had  the  adilress  to  cany 
his  point  by  means  of  the  first  of  these  considerations,  lu 
1720  a  company  of  merchants  was  formed  at  Berghen,  with  a 
view  of  restoring  the  communication  with  Greenland,  and  of 
forming  a  commercial  establishment  with  that  country.  Egede 
was  thus  enabled  to  make  a  settlement  in  Greenland ;  and  it 
was  then  thai  he  discovered  the  n^iia  of  the  Norw6giau  colouiei 
and  those  of  an  ancient  church. 

*  He  devoted  himself  u.trticularly  to  the  initniction  of  tht 
inhabitants,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  them;  he 
composed  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of  their  language,  anc^ 
familiarized  them  with  the  truths  of  tiie  gospel  by  the  transla* 
lion  of  the  New  Testament  into  their  vernacular  tongue.  In 
^7-41)  he  published  ju  the  German   luu;;uage  a  gircumstaiiti^ 
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account  of  the  beginning  and  the  progress  of  his  mission,  in 
which  he  has  mingled  many  details  on  the  physical  properties  of 
the  country. 

*  The  court  of  Denmark  at  first  favoured  the  enterprize  of 
Egede,  Five  ships  were  dispatched  to  Greenland  in  1728  with 
artizans  of  every  species,  with  materials  to  construct  a  fort,  and 
soldiers  for  its  defence.  A  commandant  was  even  appointed  for 
this  fort,  and  a  governor  for  the  colony,  but  a  most  afflicting 
epidemic  frustrated  the  whole  plan.  The  court  of  Denmark  not 
finding  in  Greenland  the  commercial  advantages  it  had  expected, 
ceased  to  send  succours  to  the  colony,  or  sent  such  as  were  in- 
sufficient to  answer  any  useful  purpose.  The  arrival  in  Green^ 
land  of  three  Moravian  brethren  contributed  a  little  to  revive 
the  zeal  of  Egede,  which  was  slackened, by  the  obstacles  which 
he  experienced  to  the  conversion  of  the  Greenlanders.  But  the 
ravages  which  the  smallpox  made  in  the  colony,  caused  him  to 
despair  of  its  prosperity,  unless  he  received  fresh  succours  from 
the  court.  Oppressed  with  infirmities  and  chai^rin,  he  returned 
to  Denmark,  where  he  laid  before  the  king  the  tneans  which  he 
thought  most  proper  to  give  new  life  to  the  colony,  which  was 
abandoned  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Moravians. 

*  The  description  of  Egede  shows  us,  that  the  few  trees  which 
grow  in  Greenland  do  not  exceed  from  four  to  six  yards  in 
height  ;  there  are  some  alders,  some  poplars,  and  many  junipers. 
Though,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  sixty-six  degree  of  latitude,  the 
soil  has  an  appearance  of  fertility,  the  grain  does  not  come  to 
maturity.  Perhaps  they  might  succeed  in  inuring  it  to  the  cli- 
mate, if  they  took  the  seed  from  a  country  of  which  the  tem- 
perature is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  Greenland.  Many  large 
species  of  pulse  are  cultivated  with  success,  and  some  antiscor- 
butic plants,  as  the  cochlearia  and  others,  thrive  in  this  region. 
There  are  few  mines  in  the  country,  but  it  contains  some  veins 
of  cinnabar,  of  rock  crystal,  blue  and  red ;  of  asbestos,  and  a 
species  of  spurious  marble. 

*  There  is  very  seldom  any  rain  in  Greenland  ;  tempest  and 
storms  are  also  rare  ;  the  mists  are  the  real  scourge  of  the  coun- 
try and  arrest  the  progress  of  agriculture.  The  cold  is  much 
more  intense  to  the  east  than  to  the  west.  There  is  no  ferocious 
animal  in  Greenland  but  the  white  bear  ;  the  Greenlanders  attack 
It  by  the  help  of  their  dogs ;  these  dogs  are  their  only  domestic 
animals ;  they  use  them  instead  of  horses  to  draw  their  sledges 
on  the  ice.     Greenland  is  muoji  infested  by  gnats. 

*  Fishing  is  the  chief  resource  of  the  Greenlanders.  They 
derive  much  advantage  from  that  of  the  whale  and  that  of  the 
sea  dog.  The  bone  and  the  oil  form  a  considerable  object  of 
commerce,  but  which  is  not  exclusively  profitable  to  the  Danes ; 
for  the  Greenlanders  traide  less  willingly  with  them  than  with 
strangers.  Their  other  fish  furnish  good  food.  They  have 
another  alimentary  resource  in  the  chau^  of  the  rein-d^er,  and 
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particularly  in  hares,  which  are  very  numerous,  but  as  their 
hunting  and  fishing  sometimes  fail,  they  occasionally  experience 
the  most  dreadful  famines,  when  Denmark  does  not  send  them 
supplies  of  corn.  ^ 

'  The  men  in  Greenland  are  exclusively  occupied  in  hunting 
and  fishing.  The  manufactory  of  their  shoes  and  clothes,  tlie  pre- 
paration of  their  food,  even  the  construction  and  repairs  of  their 
houses  are  abandoned  to  their  women.  The  simplicity  of  their 
habitations,  which  are  rudely  formed  of  turf  and  stones,  that  of 
their  dress,  which  is  made  of  the  skins  of  reindeer  and  of  bears, 
render  these  different  occupations  less  fatiguing  to  the  women 
than  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

*  The  Greenlanders  rarely  live  to  an  advanced  age.  As  me- 
dicine is  not  known  among  them,  it  can  neither  shorten  nor  pro- 
long their  days.  In  general,  they  have  an  appearance  of  stupi- 
dity, but  this  might  be  removed  by  education.  Egede  panegy^ 
rizes  their  manners,  and  particularly  their  hospitality ;  he  ac- 
knowledges, nevertheless,  that  fidelity  is  not  a  common  virtue 
amongst  them ;  the  want  of  which  is  remarked  particularly  in 
,  those  Greenlanders,  of  whom  there  are  a  few,  who  practise  poly- 
gamy. Divorce  is  very  common  in  the  country.  Tiie  Green- 
landers, like  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea,  have  a  great 
horror  of  robbery  amongst  each  other,  but  are  much  inclined  to 
it  when  foreigners  come  in  their  way.  In  common  with  savages, 
they  are  very  filthy  in  their  habitations  and  clothes  ;  like  them, 
they  lament  a  long  time  over  the  graves  of  their  relations;  Their 
diversions  particularly  consist  in  playing  with  balls,  in  dice,  in 
grotesque  gesticulations,  and  a  species  of.  dancing,  but  particu- 
larly in  singing,  in  which  a  sort  of  rhymed  poetry  is  observed. 
The  idiom  of  the  Greenlanders  has  some  athnity  wiih  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Norwegians,  but  it  is  much  less  copious  iu  its  ele- 
ments. Their  religion  is  a  medley  of  superstitious  opinions,  in 
w  hich  Egede  thought,  that  he  could  trace  the  idea  of  a  supretoe 
Being  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Under  the  name  of 
Angekkot,  the  sorcerers  act  a  distinguished  part  amongst  them. 
They  are  at  once  their  priests  and  their  physicians.  The  mis- 
sionaries, with*ail  their  endeavours,  have  been  unable  to  impress 
their  minds  with  any  pure  notions  of  the  Christian  doctrine.' 

Though  this  is  a  very  useful  work,  yet  we  must  remark, 
that  its  account  of  the  voyages  and  travels,  written  in  the 
English  language,  is  oflen  very  inaccurate  and  imperfect. 
For  instance,  the  author  assumes  (Vol.  V.  p.  289-291),  the 
fabulous  account  w  hich  the  famous  impostor,  G.  Psalma- 
nazar,  published  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  as  a  true  and 
fi^enuine  narrative,  and  he  makes  a  considerable  extract 
from  it  respecting  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
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Art.  VIII. — Histoire  des   Femmes    Frangaiscs  les   plus 
Celtbres^  Sfc, 

History  of  the  most  celebrated  French  JVome7i,  and  of  thHr 
Influence  on  French  Literature  as  the  Patrons  of  jL,eti€rs 

.  and  as  Authors.  By  Madame  de  Genlis.  London,  Col- 
burn,  1811,  2  vols.  12mo. 

THESE  volumes  contain  what  maj  be  called  characte- 
ristic sketches  rather  than  lives  of  more  than  seventy 
French  women  of  distinction.  These  sketches  are  preceded 
by  some  preliminary  reflections  on  women  in  general,  and 
particularly  women  of  some  literary  celebrity.  Madanie 
Genlis  is  herself  a  lady  of  much  observation,  large  expe- 
rience, and  quick  discernment,  and  therefore  her  criticisms 
on  the  virtues  and  vices,  the  merits  and  defects  of  her  own 
sex,  cannot  well  be  destitute  of  instruction  or  of  interest. 

Madame  Genlis  commences  her  reflections  with  a  very 
modest  confession,  which  shows,  that  she  is  not  going  to  set ' 
up  any  extravagant  pretensions  in  favour  of  her  own  sex, 
or  to  assert  their  claims  to  superiority  in  points,  in  which 
it  is  not  their  due. 

*  Men  of  letters/  says  Madame  Genlis,  *  possess  a  superiority 
to  female  authors,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  or  to  dispute. 
All  the  works  of  women  put  together  are  not  equal  to  some  of 
the  fine  passages  in  Bossuct  or  Pascal,  or  some  of  the  scenes  in 
Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  ike'  *  But  we  must  not,'  says  she, 
*  conclude  from  this,  that  the  organization  of  women  is  different 
from  that  of  men.  Genius  is  composed  of  those  qualities  which 
they  cannot  be  denied  to  possess  in  perfection  ;  imagination,  sen- 
sibility, elevation  of  soul.' 

In  those  depaitments  of  literature  in  which  women  are 
confessedly  inferior  to  the  other  sex,  Madame  Gc^nlis  ap- 
|)ears  to  ascribe  the  cause  to  the  defect  of  their  education 
and  to  the  omission  of  proper  culture.     But,  says  she, 

■*  if  few  women,  for  want  of  study  and  assurance,  have  composed 
tragedies  or  poems  which  are  equal  to  those  of  men,  they  have 
often  surpassed  them  in  works  of  another  kind.  No  man  has 
Xtit  any  familiar  letters  which  can  bear  any  comparison  with 
those  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  or  with  those  of  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  the  Princess  of  Cleves,  the  Peruvian  Letters,  or  the  Let- 
ters  of  Madame  Riccoboni.  The' two  last  romances  of  Madame 
Coltjn  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  all  the  male  writers  of 
romance,  without  excepting  those  of  Mari-vaux,  and  still  less  the 
tjvesome  and  voluminous  works  of  the  Abbe  Prevot.      For  the 
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work  of  Oi\  Bias  is  of  a  different  kind ;  it  is  a  picture  of  the 
vices  and  follies,  wliich  ar«  the  product  of  ambition,  of  vanity, 
of  avarice,  rather  than  a  development  of  the  naturaj  sentiments 
of  the  heart,  of  love,  friendship,  jealousy,  filial  piety,  <!tc.  The 
author,  who  is  so  penetrating  in  his  remarks  and  so  lively  in  his 
pleasantries,  was  thoroughly  acquainted  only  with  subaltern  in- 
trigues and  w  ith  the  fooleries  of  pride.  But  when  he  lays  aside 
his  satirical  pencil^  he  becomes  common  ;  all  the  episodes  in  Gil 
Bias,  by  which  the  author  intended  to  interest  our  sensibility,  are 
without  elegance  or  animation.' 

Madame  Genlis  thinks,  that  owr  general  opinions  on 
women  are  either  contradictory  or  void  of  meaning.  She 
says,  that  whilst  we  allow  them  an  excess  of  sensibility,  we 
refuse  them  energy  ;  and  she  seems  to  think,  that  this  sen- 
sibility cannot  well  exist  without  energy.  This  energy 
she  describes  as  a  force  of  mind  and  a  strength  of  volition, 
which,  whatever  may  be  its  direction-,  gives  constancy  to 
the  effort,  and  causes  the  person  to  brave  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  accomplishment.  Women,-  she  says,  are 
proverbially  famed  for  tenacity  of  purpose.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  refused  the  energy  of  perseverance. 

Madame  Genlis  does  not  think,  that  exquisite  delicacy 
is  the  exclusive  property  of  women ;  for  she  says,  that  rt 
is  found  in  the  writings  of  many  men  of  letters,  but  she 
allown,  that  it  is  one  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  almost 
gll  the  writings  of  her  own  sex, 

*  Education,*  says  she,  *  and  the  usage  of  society,  impose 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  restraining  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments  and  of  adopting  a  perpetual  reserve.  Hence  the  de- 
licate turns  of  their  diction  and  tlieir  elaborate  finesse  in  making 
tliat  intelligible  which  they  do  not  dare  to  reveal.  There  is  no 
dissimulation  in  this  ;  it  is  not  the  concealment  of  what  we  ex- 
perience ;  its  perfection  on  the  contrary  consists  in  making  that 
well  known  which  we  do  not  explain,  and  in  employing  words 
from  which  no  positive  avowal  Cctn  be  proved.  Love  is  particu- 
larly conversant  m  this  ingenious  delicacy.  Under  the  infiuence 
of  this  passion  women  have  recourse  to  a  language,  veiled  in 
those  mysterious  forms  which  speak  only  to  the  heart  and  the 
imagination.  The  words  which  are  articulated  are  nothing ;  the 
secret  sense  is  every  thing ;  and  this  can  be  clearly  compre- 
hended only  by  the  heart,  for  which  it  is  designed.' 

Madame  Genlis  allows,  that  women  are  physically 
weaker  than  men,  and  that  they  are  formed  for  the  nursing 
of  children  more  than  the  trade  of  arms.  Hence  they  are 
entitled  to  protection,  and  are  unfitted  for  command.  This 
is  a  very  candid  acknowledgment^  but  in  order  to  recom* 
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pense  the  fair  sex  for  this  inferiority,  the  power  which  is 
withheld  from  theiii  by  reason,  is  made  up  to  them  by  un- 
ceasing tenderness  and  perpetual  regard.  The  true  em- 
pire of  women  is  that  of  love,  and  the  mythology  of  the 
ancients  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  moderns,  testify, 
that  the  force  of  this  sentiment  is  superior  to  every  other 
description  of  force.  Madame  Genlis  thinks,  that  there  is 
no  young  woman  of  the  age  of  twenty  of  distinguished 
beauty  who  would  consent  to  exchange  it,  even  if  the  ex- 
change were  possible,  for  the  possession  of  a  crown.  She 
would  not  consent  to  become  ugly  in  order  to  become  a 
queen. 

Madame  Genlis  combats  the  objection,  that  the  literary 

Pursuits  of  women  unfit  them  for  the  common  duties  of 
omestic  life.  '  These  duties,'  says  Madame  Genlis,  '  can- 
not, in  a  well-re^i'lated  faiinily,  occupy  more  than  an  hour 
in  a  day.'  But  Madame  G.  should  have  made  one  stipu- 
lation, that  these  literary  ladies  should  not  be  the  mothers 
of  children,  and  should  besides  be  in  circumstances  of  com- 
petent atftuence.  We,  however,  entirely  coincide  in  opi- 
nion with  Madame  Genlis,  that  *  des  gouts  sedentaires,^  are 
not  the  things  which  divert  women  from  their  duties.  Let 
fliem  write,  says  she,  as  much  as  they  please,  if  they  sacri- 
fice to  this  amusement,  plays,  routes,  balls,  and  idle  visits. 
*  These  are  the  dangerous  dissipations  which  prevent  wo- 
men from  attending  to  the  education  of  their  children  and 
plunge  families  in  embarrassment  and  distress.' 

One  of  the  specimens  which  we  shall  select  of  Madame 
Genlis'  pourtraits  of  distinguished  women  in  this  work, 
shall  be  the  following,  of  Madame  the  Marchioness  du 
Deffant,  which  includes  that  of  another  celebrated  lady, 
Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  whose  letters  have  been 
noticed  in  a  former  appendix  of  our  review. 

*  It  was  impossible  to  be  acquainted  with  Madame  du  Deffant 
and  to  study  her  character,  without  being  convinced,  that  false 
philosophy  relaxes  all  the  springs  of  the  soul,  withers  the  ima-, 
gination,  and  dries  up  the  heart.  Madame  du  Deffant  was  na- 
turally of  a  good  disposition ;  she  was  obliging,  generous.  To 
much  genius,  she  added  an  artless  simplicity  in  her  conversation. 
She  was  the  only  fema^ie  philosophe,  without  pedantry  and  with- 
out presumption,  the  only  one  who  was  not  inflamed  with  the  de- 
sire of  sway  or  of  captivating  admirers  by  her  brilliant  qualities  ; 
the  only  one  in  short  who  had  not  the  absurd  intolerance  of  im- 
piety. With  too  much  correctness  of  judgment  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  error,  but  with  too  much  weakness  and  indolence 
to  reject  it,  her  life  was  past  in  the  most  painful  uncertainty. 
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Without  religion,  there  is  no  futurity  for  old  age,  or  at  least  if  it 
admit  one,  it  cannot  enjoy  the  prospect  without  alarm.  Thus, 
at  the  close  of  her  life,  slie  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  conclusion. 

'  Quelques  plaisirs  dans  la  jeunosse, 
Des  soins  dans  la  maternity, 
Tous  les  malheurs  dans  \^  vieillesse. 
Puis  la  peur  de  I'^ternit^. 

*  Madame  du  DefFant  was  of  a  discontented  and  unquiet  tem- 
per, and  subject  to  considerable  inequalities.  Her  dejection  ren- 
dered her  unsusceptible  of  any  strong  emotions  of  joy  or  of  any 
lively  sentiment ;  but  her  conversation  was  always  agreeable,  be- 
cause it  was  always  devoid  of  art.  Her  house  was  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  men  of  letters  of  most 
celebrity  and  talents.  To  a  great  number  of  them  she  did  im- 
portant services ;  but  she  experienced  more  than  one  instance  of 
ingratitude.  Madame  du  Dctfant  had  taken  into  her  house  a 
Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse,  a  lady  of  good  family,  but  without 
fortune,  who  soon  supplanted  her  benefactor  in  her  own  family, 
fc  which  she  formed  a  particular  society,  who  preferred  tlie  apart- 
ment of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse  to  the  saloon  of  Madame 
du  Deflfant.  The  last,  wounded  by  this  neglect,  complained  of 
it  to  her  friend  ;  she  was  answered  with  haughtiness ;  and  the 
misunderstanding  proceeded  to  extremities.  Mademoiselle  de 
I'Espinasse,  by  means  of  the  friends  whom  she  had  formed  at 
the  house  of  Madame  du  Deffant,  obtained  a  pension  from  the 
king.  This  was  assuredly  a  very  extraordinary  favour,  to  which 
ihe  had  not  the  smallest  claim.  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse 
soon  abandoned  tor  ever  the  asylum  where  she  had  experienced 
such  singular  hospitality.  iShe  collected  a  colony  of  beau>t 
esprits,  who  were  deserters  from  the  house  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fant. This  insurrection  produced  a  literary  republic,  who  de- 
tested their  ancient  chief,  whose  authority  they  had  renouncecf. 
The  American  rebels  were  never  more  exasperated  against  his 
Britannic  majesty,  than  was  M.  d'Alembert,  the  Washington  of 
this  revolt,  against  Madame  du  Deffant.  M.  de  la  Harpe  says, 
that  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse  had  a  soul  singufarbj  prone  to 
love^  It  was  singularly  so  indeed  ;  for  she  was  violently  in  love 
with  two  dift'erent  persons  at  the  same  time.  In  this  respect  she 
appears  to  have  been  an  extraordinary  anomaly  in  the  lovini^Ja' 
cuity.  M.  de  la  Harpe  says,  moreover,  that  Mademoiselle  de 
TEspiaassc  was  so  atflicted  by  the  death  of  \\ig:  Count  de  Mora, 
a  young  Spanish  nobleman,  thut  her  grief  shortened  her  days. 
It  w^s  not  this  cause  alone  which  occasioned  the  destruction  of 
her  health.  She  had,  it  is  true,  a  violent  fondness  for  this  youn» 
Spaniard  J  but  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  passionately  enamoured 
of  M.  Guibert.  And  she  had,  moreover,  a  strong  liking  for 
M,  d'Alembert,  who  was  the  confidant  of  her  IvyO  amours,  and 
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who  was,  at  the  same  time,  desperately  in  love  « ith  herself.  If 
people  are  so  often  victims  to  a  single  passion,  it  is  not  surprising^ 
tliat  she  could  not  resist  the  strange  inquietudes  of  two  or  three. 
All  these  things  appear  scandalous  follies  and  marks  of  a  de- 
praved imagination  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and,  particu- 
larly as  the  heroine  of  this  new  species  of  romance  was  more 
than  forty  years  of  age.  But  modern  philosophy  admires  this 
vast  faculty  of  loving,  this  amorous  philanthropy,  which  renders 
the  heart  of  an  energetic  and  sensitive  woman  as  open  to  her 
adorers  as  that  of  a  good  mother  to  her  children.  We  might 
say  at  the  bottom  of  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  I'Espinasse, 
that  she  was  the  most  interesting  victim  of  love^  for  she  loved  all 
her  lovers  alike.  This,  in  a  few  words,  would  be  the  sum  and 
substance  of  her  letters. 

*  Madame  du  Deffant  had  the  merit  not  to  be  embittered  with 
resentment  by  so  much  ingratitude.  She  spoke  of  Mademoiselle 
de  I'Espinasse  and  of  d'Alembert  with  moderation,  complacency, 
and  indulgence.  This  was,  without  doubt,  an  unintentional  ag* 
gravation  of  their  injustice.  Madame  du  DefFant  died  in  1780, 
at  the  age  of  84  years,  during  30  of  which  she  had  been  blind. 
Her  correspondence  which  .has  been  published,  does  little 
honour  to  her  memory.' 

The  following  is  parfof  Madame  Genlis'  criticism  on 
some  of  the  romances  of  Madame  Cottin,  whose  works  are 
not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  our  journal. 

*  Matilda,'  says  Madame  Genlis>  •  is  the  best  work  of  Ma* 
dame  Cottin.  We  meet  in  it  with  several  imitations  of  other 
romances,  but  it  contains  some  delicious  scenes,  some  noble,  de- 
licate, and  generous  sentiments,  with  several  charming  details, 
which  place  it  amongst  the  best  works  of  the  kind.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  number  of  phrases,  the  style  is  pure  and 
elegant.  Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia;  added  to  the  re< 
putation  of  the  author.  It  is  an  atfecting  picture  of  the  purest 
.sentiments  of  nrateiual  and  filial  love.  But,  in  this  production, 
wit  is  too  often  substituted  for  sensibility  ;  the  elaborate  beauty 
of  the  diction  weakens  the  interest,  and  throws  a  coldness  over 
the  whole  of  a  work,  the  sentiments  and  morality  of  which  are 
admirable.  This  romance  commences  with  the  description  of 
the  deserts  of  Siberia.  There  is  great  beauty  in  this  description; 
and^t  has  a  sombre  cast  {perfectly  suited  to  the  subject.  The 
author  is  truly  original  in  this  fine  passage.  She  einploys  na 
pomp  of  phrase,  no  superfluity  of  ornament.  The  whole  piCt 
ture  is  simple  but  grand,  and  appears  to  exhibit  the  life  of  the 
scene.  The  same  praise  may  be  bestowed  ou  all  the  descriptive 
parts  of  this  romance,  particularly  that  of  a  storm  in  a  forest. 

*  Madame  Cottin  was  deficient  in  hiveiition  and  imagination, 
and  she  has  often  borrowed  her  ideas  from  others  ;  but  she  had 
sensibilityv  delicacy,  and  a  capacity  for  tiie  portraiture  of  glowr 
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ing  scenes.  As  it  is  more  easy  in  a  person  of  talents  and  genius 
\o  renounce  dangerous  errors,  than  to  correct  a  style  already 
torined,  Madame  Cottin,  whilst  she  succeeded  in  rendering  her 
diction  more  pure,  nevertheless  discovered  too  much  refinement 
and  art.  It  is  only  in  her  first  work  that  we  meet  with  instances 
of  a  ridiculous  phraseology ;  but,  in  her  other  productions^  we 
find  many  which  a  correct  taste  would  wish  to  reform,  because 
they  are  deviations  from  nature  and  from  truth.' 

Madame  Necker  occupies  a  comparatively  lar^e  space  in 
these  two  small  volumes.  Madame  Genlis  tells  us,  that 
Madame  Meeker,  notwithstanding  her  genius  and  acquire* 
ments,  which  she  does  not  attempt  to  depretiate,  could 
never  write  two  pages  together  which  were  either  '  very 
amusing  or  perfectly  reasonable.'  Madame  Necker  is  re* 
proved  for  a  constant  endeavour  to  attract  attention  by 
novel  thoughts  and  sparkling  conceits.  This  lad^  had  been 
educated  with  unusual  care ;  she  learned  Latin,  and  the 
books  which  she  read,  were  calculated  to  render  her  under- 
standing less  frivolous  than  that  of  the  generality  of  her 
sex.  At  the  time  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Necker,  he 
was  only  the  clerk  of  a  Swiss  banker.  When  her  husband 
afterwards  obtained  the  direction  of  the  French  finances, 
she  made  use  of  her  power  only  to  do  good.  She  attended 
to  the  interior  management  of  an  hospital,  and  exerted 
herself  in  various  acts  of  beneficence.  Madame  Genlis 
commends  her  religious  principles,  the  elevation  of  her 
sentiments,  and  the  constancy  of  her  virtue. 

'  She  was,'  says  the  female  critic  of  her  life,  *  a  good  mother, 
a  sincere  friend,  the  most  affectionate,  the  best  of  wives. 
Equally  worthy  of  esteem  and  admiration,  she  had  only  one 
fault ;  but  this  proved  the  torment  of  her  life,  involved  her  in 
numerous  inconsistencies,  and  perverted  her  judgment  and  her 
understanding.  She  had  a  passionate  taste  for  literature,  and 
showed  how  the  most  innocent  and  the  most  exalted  pursuit  may 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  inconveniences,  particularly  in  a 
woman.' 

Notwithstanding  the  religious  sentiments  of  Madame 
Necker,  she  is  said  to  have  been  habitually  surrounded  by 
Deists  and  Atheists.  Though  she  affected  to  adim're  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  said,  that  there  was  much  more 
virtue  in  Switzerland  tlian  at  Paris,  she  could  not  live 
without  being  perpetually  suiTounded  with  a  crowd  of 
literati  in  the  French  capital.  Her  desire  to  shine  as  a 
wit  rendered  her  rather  unamiable  as  a  woman.  Slie  took 
no  pleasure  in  that  agreeable  trifling,  the  occasional  mix- 
ture of  which  is  necessary  in  the  interconrsc  of  society,  as 
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the  recreation  of  the  mind,  a  relaxation  from  the  toil? 
of  business,  or  an  escape  from  the  ^loom  of  care.  Madame 
Keeker  is  said  never  to  have  tasted  the  charm  of  exciting 
the  smile  of  good  humour  and  of  increasing  the  stock  of 
mirth.     Her  literary  vanity  is  said  so  completely  to  have 
absorbed  her  other  desires,  that  she  never  wrote  a  letter 
which  she  had  not  previously  elaborated  in  her  brain,  or 
which  she  had  not  repeatedly  corrected  and  revised ;   and 
she  kept  copies  of  all  her  epistolary  compositions.     Her 
insatiable  desire   for  celebrity  vitiated  her  taste  and  her 
character.     In  order  to  obtain  praise  herself,  she  lavished 
it  on  works  which  she  did  not  approve,  and  on  men  whom 
she  could  not  esteem.   Madame  Necker  exhibits  specimens 
of  her  literary  defects;  her  puerile  thoughts,  laborious 
conceits,  extravagant  ornaments,  and  affected  phraseology. 
But  our  limits  admonish  us,  that  we  must  bring  this  article 
to  a  close. 


Art.  IX.— p.  OVlDII  NJSONIS  METAMOR^ 
PIIOSES,  Jiecemuit,  varictale  Lectionis  notisque 
Jmtruxit  Gottlieb  Erdmann  Gierig.  Editio  altera  ad 
singulos  prope  Versus  vel  Emcndatior  vel  Auctior, 
JI,  T.    LipsicB  1804.  1807.  Svo. 

THE  first  volume   of  this  book  was  published  some 
years  before  the  second  ;  but  tlie  difficulty  of  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  has  been  so  great,  that  neither  of  them 
are  much  known  in  this  country,  and  the  supply  of  theni, 
at  present,  is  not,  we  believe,  very  abundant.     Gierig,  it 
may  be  remembered,  published  an  edition  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses in  1785,  which  met  with  a  very  rapid  sale.     It 
was  almost  entirely  a  reprint  of  liurman's  Text,  and  in- 
cluded nearly  all  the  errors  of  the  quarto.     The  present 
edition  is  far  more  critical:  the  obtrusions  of  Burman  and 
Heinsius  un  the  text,  or  their  scrupulous  extension  of  cer" 
tain  faulty  readings,  are  equally  avoided.     The  new  read- 
ings,  which  it  must  be  confessed,  were  accumulated  in  » 
most  bjngling  manner   in  the  former  edition,  are  in  this 
thoroughly  refashioned ;   a  choice  of  those  which  are  best, 
in  sufcrjoined  to  the  text,  and  each  cited  MS.  is  clearly  de- 
fined.    A  few  treatises,  containing  the  Life  of  Ovid,  and 
some  account  of  the  work,  with  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  Metamorphoses  are  prefixed ;  and  a  very  use- 
ful and  careful  INDEX  VEttBOKUM©c<Jupies  541  pages 
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at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  Notwithstandiog  all 
these  claims  to  attention,  the  work  before  us  is  extremely 
inelegant  and  heavy. 

A  description  of  mythological  transformations  was  among 
the  earliest  etforts  ot'  the  Grecian  muse.  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  Simonides,  introduced  little  fables  of  this  nature,  to 
embellish  historical  detail,  to  adorn  severer  truth  by  alle- 
gory, and  to  express  the  legends  of  their  faith  in  cultivated 
language.  The  age  of  the  poetess  Corinna  is  not  precisely 
defined.  She  wrote  Ets/jojcov  ,Gj(3Aa?.  Callisthenes,  an 
inhabitant  of  Olynthus,  and,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle;  yVnti- 
gonus,  in  the  tiraeof  Ptolemy  Philadelphus;  Nicander,  and 
Parthenius,  wrote  'hUra'Mo^ipoocriiq.  AxXoicccrsn;.  Erspokovfxs- 
va.  &c.  These  compiled  chiefly  on  subjects  of  transfor- 
mation in  general,  while  one  Biieus  studied  and  elucidated 
a  particular  subject,  and  gave  his  opinions  on  the  change 
of  men  into  birds,  in  his  opi^iB-oyoi^ioc.  These,  however, 
have  perished,  and  we  are  unable,  at  the  present  time,  to 
decide  whether  Ovid  did  much  more  than  select  and 
cull  from  Grecian  prototypes;  or  add,  and  even  invent, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  genius.  In  a  question 
of  such  uncertainty,  we  should  be  inclined  to  lean  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who,  taking  into  consideration  the  stores 
of  mind  and  the  exuberance  of  fancy  in  the  Latin  poet, 
have  given  him  credit  for  many  of  those  fables  which  are 
not  now  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  the  mythologists. 

Gierig  is  of  a  contrary  opinion.  We  venture,  however, 
to  conjecture,  that  the  sweet  stories  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
and  Philemon  and  Baucis,  and  some  others,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  mention,  and  of  which  not  a  trace  exists  in 
any  more  ancient  writer,  were  originally  from  the  hand  of 
Ovid.  Another  praise  is  certainly  'due  to  the  poet  in  his 
Metamorphoses  (which  he  does  not  generally  deserve  in 
his  other  wx)rks),  that  he  has  frequently  altered  his  mode 
of  narration  and  catastrophe  from  the  Greeks,  not  only 
where  he  perceived  that  more  ornament  might  be  derived 
from  alteration,  but  where  his  original  was  indelicate,  he 
has  wound  up  his  story  with  «very  attention  to  purity  and 
decency.  Of  thi$,  we  have  instances  in  the  transformation 
of  the  boy  into  a  lizzard,  and  the  mournful  destinies  of 
Cephalus  and  Procris. 

The  facility  with  which  Ovid  wrote,  led  him  into  much 
tautology  and  puerility.  When  he  seizes  on  an  idea,  he 
hunts  it  down  :  we  are  delighted  when  we  enter  the  field 
with  him ;  but  we  are  frequently  jaded  before  we  leave 

App.  Vol.  24.  L  L 
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him.  There  is  perhaps  no  author  who  has  more  talent  for 
pleasing,  and  whom,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  can  put 
down  with  less  regret.  The  Germans  alone,  who  ^vrite 
'  perpetual  commentaries,'  and  who  are  totally  insensible 
to  any  beauty  in  their  author,  can  plod  on  from  beginnino^ 
to  end  without  fatigue.  But  it  is  time  to  talk  again  of  the 
commentator.  As  a  specimen,  therefore,  of  Gierig's  edi- 
tion of  the  Metamorphoses,  we.  will  examine  B.  XIII, 
which  commences  at  p.  242,  of  the  second  volume, 

The  readers  of  Ovid  will  recollect,  that  this  book  is  ge- 
nerally considered  the  most  eloquent,  beautiful,  and,  in 
parts,  the  most  sublime  of  all  the  works  which  that  author 
has  left  behind  him.  The  dispute  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
for  tlie  armour  of  Achilles,  is  conducted  with  great  dignity 
and  spirit,  with  the  ingenuity  of  an  orator,  and  the  sub- 
tlety of  a  sophist.  The  story  of  Hecuba  excels  in  the  pa- 
thetical,  and  part  of  it  is  even  superior  to  the  original  in 
Euripides.  In  neither  instance  can  her  transformation 
into  a  bitcli  be  read  without  contempt,  and  we  must  avow, 
that  the  alterations  Ovid  has  made  in  the  end  of  this  tale 
are  for  the  worse.  The  fables  of  Memnon,  Anius,  and 
Scylla,  have  each  their  respective  claims  on  attention  :  the 
Galatea  is,  on  the  whole,  too  diffuse,  but  we  prefer  it  to 
the  prosaic  simplicity  of  Theocritus,  and  the  medley  with 
which  this  book  closes,  cannot  be  read  without  much 
interest. 

M.  Porcjus  Latro,  says  Seneca  Contr.  L.  II.,  wrote  p. 
book  on  the  '  Armorum  Judiciiim  :'  he  was  tutor  to  Ovid, 
who  pillaged  much  from  him.  Latro,  liowever,  had  all  his 
stores  at  second  hand,  for  the  subject  was  treated  yery 
early  in  the  'Oy.Xwv  xpia-ig  of  JEschylus,  and  the  lAta^  fAixpoc 
of  Lesches.  Pausanias,  in  his  book  whicli  treats  of  the 
geography  of  Attica,  mentions,  that  this  legend  was  as  an 
article  of  faith  among  tlie  u^Eolians  in  his  time.  Two  so- 
phistical declamations  of  Antisthenes,  the  one  from  the 
mouth  of  Ajax,  the  other  of  Ulysses,  are  preserved  among 
the  Greek  orators.*  Two  dramas  on  the  same  subject 
were  written  by  the  two  Latin  playwrights,  Atticus  and 
Pacuvius.  Timanthes  and  Parrhasius  transmitted  this  fable 
through  some  ages,  in  two  most  celebrated  paintings.  The 
poets,  Jiowever,  and  the  painters,  live  no  longer  on  paper 
or  on  canvass,  anql  L.  Calaber  alone  exists  to  compete  with 
Ovid.    His  age  is  not  quite  settled :  it  is,  however,  admitted, 


*  Reiske  oratores  Grseci,  t.  viii. 
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that  he  was  many  years  junior  to  our  bard,  and  certainly 
his  inferior  in  thought,  judgment  and  execution.* 

We  must  first  enter  our  protest  against  those  notes 
which  profess  to  be  explanatory,  but  which  are  a  medley 
of  ignorance  and  absurdity.  /The  lowest  scholars,  at  our 
lowest  academies,  would  not  be  instructed  by  the  follow- 
ing trash,  which  we  insert,  as  chance  directed  us  to  the 
leaf,  assuring  our  readers,  that  there  is  not  a  page,  no,  nor 
a  column  of  a  page,  which  is  not  disgraced  by  the  same 
mawkish,  silly  trumpery. 

*  L.  XIII.  V.  10.  habent  hoc  heroes  et  miiites  strenui,  ut  elo- 
quentiam  spenrant  prae  sua  foititudine,  v.  c.  Hercules  IX.  29. 
Tydeus  ap.  Eurip.  Phoen.vi.603.  Marius  ap.Sallust:  Jug.  85.  31. 
Ajax  ap.  Autistheii.  p.  55.  o  TroKsixog  a  Xoyuj,  ytpiysrcciy  ocXK" 
Epyoo.  dicere,  scil. '  cum  facundia,  eloquentem  esse.  Soepe  sic 
dicet'e  ap.  Cicfacere,  pra^clara  facinora  edeie,  fortem  esse.  Sal- 
lust.  Cat.  3.  Pulchnun  est  bcnefacere  i-eipublicie :  etiam  bene 
dicere  hand  ahs2iMuni  est — valere  arte,  viribus,  excellere. 

*  13.  Memoranda^  enumeranda,  recensenda  Vidistis  enim. 
Magni  aestimant  bellatores,  facinora  sua  ante  oculos  vel  ducis, 
vel  militum  edidisse.  Vid.  Liv.  xxi.  43.  extr.  sine  teste,  ap.  Autistli. 
p.  54.  Ille.  niliil  facit.  :pocu£poog,  ego  nihil  Xa^-poc.  quorum  nox 
conscia  est,  quoniara  rioctu  sua  perpetraverat,  unde  Senec.Troad. 
754.  Ulixes,  nocturnus  miles,  et  ibid.  38.  Diomedes  nocturnus 
Ithaci  comes.  Id  infra  in  laudem  suani  vertit  Ulysses ;  sed  su- 
perbus  et  iratus  Ajax  callida  consilia  pro  -  ignavi  animi  signis 
habet/ 

Tliis  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  folly  of  Gierig  and  of  the 
general  German  system  of  commenting  where  comment 
is  not  necessary.  We  doubt  whether  we  ever  quoted  a 
more  nonsensical  illustration.  But  if  our  German  anno- 
tator  cannot  instruct  youngsters,  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  surpassing  them  in  childishness,  we  fear,  that  were  he 
of  their  age,  he  Avould  suffer  a  more  severe  chastisemeijt 
than  we  can  inflict,  for  the  following  false  concord. 

* in  pectus,  turn  demura  vulaera.  passum  391.  xni.passum, 

pro  patientem.' 

This  is  almost  incredible.  But  we  must  begin,  as  they 
say,  from  the  beginning. 


*  Q.  Calaber  Parilipomenon  L.  V.  180-316.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the 
foolish  dispute  whether  Quintus  was  the  same  as  Ennins.  This  was  indeed  a 
strange  metempsychosis.  See  the  subject  well  treated  in  the  prcfaratory  re- 
jnarks  to  the  1st  vol.  of  Q.  Smyrnaeus,  just  published. 

Lh2 
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sed  demit  Jionorein 


iEuiulus  Ajaci.  Non  est  tenuisse  siiperbum 

Sit  licet  hoc  iiigens,  quicqUid  spemvit  Ulixes/    16. 

Gieri^,  following^  the  footsteps  of  Burman,  would  place 
a  full  punctuatiou  after  aemulus.  We  prefer  the  usual 
reading-. 

*  vitafaque  traxit  iu  arna.'  39. 

is  preferred  hy  Gierig  to  jurataque^  the  reading  of  most 
MS8.  and  editions,  and  which  we  would  retain.  InvitU' 
taque  is  inadmissible. 

*  Quae  meruit;  qua?  (si  Dii  sunt)  non  vana  preceris/  49. 

This  is  notoriously  a  very  shuffling  line.  Gierig  reads 
sunt  most  carelessly.  Heinsius  amended  this  passage  quce 
Dii,  Dii  dent^  which  we  disapprove.  The  proper  reading 
is  doubtless  Dii  sint, 

— fj — *  ostcndit,  quod  jam  prcefoderat,  aurum.'  60. 

Burman  seldom  corrects  elegantly,  when  he  follows 
closely  the  ductus  iitcrarum.  In  the  present  instance,  not- 
withstanding we  highly  approve  his  alteration,  which  our 
editor  should  have  inserted,  quod  clam. 

*  Qui  licet  eloquio  fidum  quoque  Nestora  vincal.'  63. 
The  Basil  edition  hasjidum  sibi^  quod  efpcacius,  says 

Gierig.  fs^y^Jidum  sibi  is  not  Latin  :  as  Mr.  G.  should 
have  known  by  one  of  the  commonest  rules  of  Grampiar, 
it  u  ould  be  fidum  illi.    This  is  gross. 

'  moUm  clypci*   75. 
T^\\i6hi\\\isiY9iediirisumten€atis?)  by  caKo? »iut£ itj^ yoi/. 

'  Sustinui ;  sortemque  meam  vovistis  Acliivi.*  88. 
Of  the  three  readings  vo-vistis,  noi'istis,  fovistis,  Gierig, 
with   his  usual   obliquity   of  judgment,  has  retained  the 
worst,  and  the  only  one  which  cannot  be  construed.     We 
prefer  Heinsius's  conjecture  offovistis. 

*  7'aptti  cum  Pallade  captum.'  99. 

Many  editions,  from  MSS.  authority,  read  captd.  It  is 
so  like  the  jingle  and  play  on  words  usual  to  Ovid,  that  we 
suspect  it  to  be  the  genuine  reading. 

*  Arma  viii  fortis  medios  mittantur  in  hostes.'  121. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  quote-  a  passage  from  Seneca 
(Controv.  II.  ii.)  in  point,  which  seems  generally  to  have 
escaped  the  commentators.* 

'  Adeo  autem  studiose  Latronem  audivit  (sc»  Ovidius]  ut  mul- 
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ta5  ejus  scnteutias  in  tersus  snos  transtulerit  In  armorum  jndi- 
cio  (Kxfrat  Latro:  mittmnns  arma  in  hostes,  ef  petetnius:  Naso 
liixit  "  arma  virifurtis  medios  mittantur  hi  hostes." 
*  Finierat  Tehanwtie  sutus' — 1*22. 

*  Finierat  orationem,  peroraverat  caiwain  snani.  Murtnvr,  et 
[xVias  fremifusy  sermo  multorura  promiscne  roquentium.  Adstitif, 
surrexit  ad  eos.' 

Is  not  this  too  bad  ?  We  have  also  much  fault  to  find 
witli  orthographical  affectation — heres.  poteremur^  for  in- 
stance, ill  the  space  of  two  lines — in  v.  ic>4,  we  have  a 
bone  to  pick  with  Le  Fevi'e,  though  np  quarrel,  for  once, 
with  Gierig. 


*  per  quem  magnus  Danais  succcssit  Achilles/ 

Le  Fevre  would  have  read  accessit,  and  declares  the 
passage  unintelligible  with  the  present  reading;  but  sue- 
cessit  here  signifies  accessit.  as  in  a  thousand  other  instances. 
E.9.  ^ 

Et  tecto  assuetus  coluber  succcdere  et  umbrae.     Vir.  Gecwr.     - 
Utque  alios  taceam,  qui  saeviua  perdere  possit 
Hectora,  nempe  dedi.'     V.  177. 

So  it  should  be  printed,  as  it  has  been  printed  for  centu- 
ries; but  Heinsius,  on  the  authority  of  two  MS^.  al- 
tered it  to  dlias^  and  referred  to  ^  Cities,'  some  of  which  had 
been  just  mentioned.  Gierig  follows  this  strange  opinion, 
and  prints  alias.  The  context  actually  requires  alios.  Nor 
is  G.  more  fortuiKite  in  explaining  scEVum  by  fortem, 
and  nempe  by  ccrte.  The  latter  explanation  (as  he  may 
find  on  consulting  his  di<itionary  on  the  force  of  certe), 
would  make  absolute  nonsense.  There  is  a  strange  con- 
fusion again  in  the  editor's  ideas,  when  he  says,  on  tlie 
line 

*  Immeritam  scBtee  natam  mactare  Dianae.'  185. 

that  immeritam  and  seercB  are  unappropriate  epithets,  as 
Ulysses  was  aider  and  abettor  in  the  intended  murder.  Be 
it  so.  Would  not  immerita  still  apply  to  Iphigenia,  al- 
though from  motives  of  superstition  or  prudence  Ulysses 
agreed  to  the  ratification  of  the  oracle  ?  She  was  immerita 
no  doubt,  and  Ulysses  could  not  have  blackened  her  cha- 
racter, if  he  had  wished  it.  As  for  sijercce^  it  is  the  very 
epithet  Ulysses  ^//ow/cf  have  used  for  Diana  :  the  more  scevce 
the  goddess  was,  the  less  culpable  the  mortal  who  would 
appease  her.  But  such  follies  crowd  upon  us  in  every 
line  of  annotation,  that  we  must  occupy  ourselves  in  some- 
what else  than  the  detection  of  these  minutely  ridiculous 
4 
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absurdities,  though  it  may  be  pleasant  to  some  to  hear  tha 

Gierig  denominates  capital  cities  '  urbes  capitalesJ*  P.  257 

*  fueritque  benignror  Ajax/  255. 

On  this  difficult  hemistich  Gierig  throws  no  new  light. 
He  condenses,  however,  the  opinions  of  some  of  his  pre- 
decessors without  much  circumlocution. 

'  In  verbis  fueritne  benignior  Ajax  laborarunt  interpretes. 
Heins.  to  benignior  passive  sumebat  pro  eo,  qui  benigne  habetur, 
ciijus  tanien  significationis  exemplum  se  ignorare  fatebatur. 
Burni.  explicat,  magis  popularis,  blandus,  ut  ade6  obtiiieat  quae 
velit.  MSS.  quidam  quia  aut  quoque  dignior,  uiide  Heinsii  conj. 
fuerit  his  dignior.  Prius  placebat  etiam  Capofer.  Koepenius 
pro  Ajax  suadebat  Hector  J 

When  doctors  disagree,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  certain 
it  is,  that  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  is  corrupt,  and  that  all 
the  explanations  and  readings  given  in  the  above  note,  are 
most  futile.  We  would  rather  read  with  old  Muretus 
ferat  hcec  ut  dignior,  and  as  some  MSS.  give  dignior,  we 
conceive,  that  that  great  critic  has  probably  preserved  us 
the  true  reading  :  at  all  events  he  has  made  a  passage  con- 
strue, which  was  before  downright  nonsense,  and  which 
continues  so  in  Gierig's  text. 

On  V.  281,  we  are  gravely  informed,  '  Graiilm  murus,* 
that  niiirus  frequently  means  '  ttitela,'  '•  prcesidium,''  and 
that  a  brave  hero  is  sometimes  denominated  '  a  wall,  '  a 
tozcer,    '  a  shield,'  &c. 

*  cumque  alto  sydera  cnelo 

Pleiadasque,  Hyadasque,  imniuneniq.  a^quoris  Arcton, 
Divcrsasque  urbes,  niliduraque  Orionis  ensein.'  292. 

Gierig  must  excuse  us  if  we  would  read  diversosque  orbes 
* — urbes  are  quite  out  of  their  place  in  an  enumeration  of 
the  celestial  bodies.     Besides  the  next  line,  which  we  have 
not  before  seen  insisted  on,  leads  us  to  this  conclusion, 
*  Postiilat,  ut  capiat,  quae  non  iiitelligit,  arnia.' 

Now  the  cities,  we  presume,  and  sucli  like  pretty  pic- 
tures, might  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  Ajax,  while  the  as- 
tronomical position  and  denominations  of  the  orbs  above 
his  head,  might  be  wholly  beyond  the  science  of  the  rude 
warrior.  Mr.  Gierig's  explanation  of  diversas  is  ridicu- 
lous. '  Diversas  urbes,'  in  quibus  diversa  negotia,  belli 
et  pacis,  tractantur.' 

*  Eioquioque  viruni  morbis,  irAque  furentem 
Moliiet,  aut  aliqu^  producet  caliidus  arte.'  322. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  find  a  more  amusing  instance  of 
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Heinsius's  hypercriticiam  than  in  the  last  of  these  lines,  he 
would  read  alia  ioraliqua^  because  he  says,  that  eloquence 
is,  in  itself,  an  art !  ! ! 

[*  Utque  tui  niilii,  sic  flat  tibi  copia  nostri :] 

Te  taineii  aggrediar  :  [inecuinque  reducere  nifar.']     332. 

Although  we  approve  of  the  MS.  which  omits  the  first 
versje,  and  are  persuaded  it  is  spurious ;  however,  as  it  is 
the  fashion  of  the  modern  press  to  preserve  every  ancient 
^loss,  we  would  place  it  after  the  second  line.  Indeed, 
without  this  arrangement,  no  sense  whatever  can  be  eli- 
cited from  it.  Almost  every  MS.  varies  from  its  fellow  in 
the  reading  of  the  second  verse.  Heinsius  has  on  the  pas- 
sage a  strange  idea,  which  is  not  unworthy  of  record.  He 
imaoines,  that  Ovid  left  many  hemistichs  from  haste  or 
negligence,  which  he  intended  to  fill  up  at  some  future  time. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Virgil,  we  know ;  but  then  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  left  his  poem  unfinished,  are 
also  well  known.  Ovid  not  only  scrupulously  polished 
his  poems,  but  he  has  written  an  epilogue  to  his  Metamor- 
phoses, in  which  he  promises  himself  immortality  on  the 
score  of  perfection.  From  the  total  variety  of  readings 
which  the  MSS.  afford  us  of  the  termination  of  this  verse, 

'  mecunique  reducerc/nitar 

nee  inultus,  spero,  relinquar. 

longe  forniidine  pulsu. 

solerti  pectoie  fid  us. 

castrisque  reducere  nitar.' 

(of  which  latter  reading,  Burman  and  Lenzius  approved), 
we  are  inclined,  with  Gierig,  to  conjecture,  that  these  and 
similar  hemistichs  are  of  comparatively  late  date ;  and 
that  the  original  MS.  (from  which  all  that  are  now  in  ex- 
istence, descend),  was  mutilated  in  the  termination  of  this 
and  of  some  other  verses.  This  being  the  case,  we  con- 
ceive the  choice  of  reading  to  be  optional,  and  the  line 
as  printed  in  this  edition,  to  have  at  least  equal  claims  to  a 
place  in  the  text  with  any  of  its  rivals. 

The  second  fable  of  this  book,  the  transformation  of 
Hecuba  into  a  bitch,  commences  at  the  399th  verse.  Antis- 
tita.  410  is  an  unpommon  word;  but  Ovid  delights  in  an- 
tique expressions.  We  believe,  that  the  plural  nnmber  of 
cezum  is  to  be  found  only  in  his  writings.  Aulus  Gellius 
remarks,  that  Cicero  himself  (whose  chaste  ear  generally 
revolted  at  grotesque  and  ancient  words),  was  particularly 
delighted  with  the  usao^e  of  Antistita.    Noct-  Att.  XII 1. 
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It  is  on  a  passage  in  the  oration  against  verses,  that  Gel- 
lius  makes  this  observation. 

*  Pugnantem  pro  se,  proavitaque  regna  tuentem.'  416. 
Some  read  tenentem,     Gierig  very  justly  prefers  the 

former  word :  but  he  is  not  so  successful  in  repudiating 
the  variation  approved  of  by  Ileinsius,  and  authorized  by 
live  MSS.  of 

*  cano  de  vertice  raptum.'  427. 

for  ^  crinem,''  which  is  inharraoniously  repeated  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  Poli/mestor  is  peferred  to  Polt/mnestory 
without  due  cause :  Clyitmnesira  is  never  printed  CJyte- 
mestra.  We  much  disapprove  of  these  orthographical  affec- 
tations. 

■ — *  similisque  minaci 

Teraporis  illius  vultura  referebat  Achilles.'  442. 

The  elegance  and  the  force  of  the  passage  require  the 
participle  rather  than  the  adjective.  Mina^li  is  besides 
in  all  the  MSS.  but  one  ;  Gierig  prints  the  adjective  inju- 
diciously, following  the  traces  of  Heinsius,  who  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  the  more  unusual  reading,  without  regard 
to  the  better,  in  nineteen  instances  out  ot  twenty. 

*  Mors  tantum  vellem  matrem  mea  fallere  posset.'  462. 

On  our  referring  to  Burman's  Ovid,  we  found  the  fol- 
lowing strange  note  about  the  amendment  of  the  above 
line,  euphonim  gratia.  Our  musical  readers  will  probably 
think  it  an  alteration  of  durum  per  durius.     He  says, 

[*  Languidi  et  siraul  durissirai  hi  numeri,  tribus  vocibus  in 
mugienteoi  illam  literam  m  excuntibus,  et  tribus  ibidem  $pon- 
deis  se  subsequeutibus,  ego  inalleui, 

*  Mors  tanun  h^c  vellem  mca  matrem  falhra  possit.'J 
*  Verba  movent  oris  :  Priauii  vos  iilia  Regis, 
Nunc  captiva  rogo.'     470. 
We  prefer  this  reading.     Gierig  tells  us,  it  is  wretched. 
He  reads  wowew^  and  nunc :  (we  take  for  granted  he  mean* 
monent,  as  there  is  an  erratum  in  the  page  movent  vulg^, 
morent.)    We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  short  in- 
stance of  pathos  wjiich  is  now  before  us. 

*  Dixerat — at  populus  lacrynias,  quas  ilia  tenebat, 

Noil  tenet.  Ipse  etiam  flcns  invitusque  sacerdos 

Praebita  conjecto  rupit  praecordia  ferro. 

Ilia  super  terrain  defecto  poplite  labens 

Pertulit  intrepidos  ad  fata  novissima  vultus. 

Tunc  [leg.  turn.]  quoque  cura  fuit  partes  velare  teg^iidas 

Cum  caderet,  castique  decus  servare  pudoris.'  477. 
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Haw  iar  superior,  at  the  end,  is  this  spirited  copj  to 
the  prosaic  original  in  Euripides. 

xpuTTTSt;/  S"'  a  K^vimi]/  c^a^ar   aprnvo^v  J^pfWi/. 

Evr.  Hec.  v.  bm. 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  critical  reader 
will  do  well  to  turn  to  professor  Porson's  observations  on 
the  last  of  these  lines,  in  his  edition  of  the  Hecuba. 

V.  487.  edida^as  is  received  into  the  text  for  edideraty 
from  an  excellent  conjecture  of  Heinsius,  who  is  unsuc- 
cessful a  few  lines  forward  in  altering^ 

*  Nata  tuae  (quid  euim  superest?)  dolor  ultime  matri,'  494. 
iato 

■ '*  (quis  enim  superest  dolor  ?)  ultima  matri,' 

fi>r  the  common  reading  may  easily  be  defended  by 

*  Tu  dolor  esy  facinusque  meum.' — Met.  x.  193. 

*  At,  puto,  funeribus  dotabere  regia  virgo/ — 523. 

Gierig  has  omitted  to  mention  that  Macrobius  quotes 
this  line,  and  uses  dotabere,  which  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  other  reading  donabere. 

*  Dixit ;  et  ad  litus  passu  procedit  aniliJ — 533. 
Three  MSS.  give  us  properavit ;  and  so,  with  leave  of 

our  editor,  we  should  have  printed  the  line.  Anili  would 
ipi  then  be,  as  he  now  says  it  is,  an  ornamental  epithet 
alone:  but  it  would  add  most  effectually  to  the  sense. 
Thus  in  the  Eneid,  iv.  641. 

— . _. <  gradual  studio  cderahat  anili.' 

Euripides  and  Ovid  henceforth  proceed  with  a  different 
*tory  concerning  the  recovery  of  rolydorus's  body  on  the 
$§a-shore. 

*  Factaque  Threiciis  ingentia  vulnera  telis,'  v.  537. 

We  cannot  omit  a  most  curious  illustration,  by  Bur  man, 
of  ingentia  vidnera,  from  Florus  ii.  7.  '  Vulnera  nan  spi' 
cutis ^  sed  ingentibus  piHs,  ncc  minorihus  adacta  gladiis  ultia 
mortem  patebant.''  If  the  words  were  telis  ingeniibtis  there 
might  be  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  this  illustration ;  at  pre- 
sent it  is  solely  gratuitous^  and  in  the  style  of  the  old 
Dutch  quarto  men. 

V.  539,  '  et  pariter  vocem,^  Sec.  et  quippe,  siquidem,  G. 
No  such  thing  ;  ei  is  simply  and:  nor  does  the  text  bear 
the  refinement  intended.  On  the  word  sustollere,  which  is 
surfujti  tol^re.  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  S7th  chapter  of 
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the  third  book  of  Vossius  de  Analogid.     It  occurs  here  in 
the  542d  line;    but  there  are  three  different   readings,- 
either  extollit,  attollit  (which  we  prefer)  or  tollit  torvos  ad 
sidera  bj  transposition. 

*  Credidit  Odrysius,  praedasqiie  assuetus  araore/     554. 

'  Heinsius  suadebat  vel  amori,  vel  allectiis  amore,^  And 
'  Gierig*  should  have  taken  his  advice.  The  former  cor- 
rection, however,  of  Heinsius  is  far  preferable  to  the  lat- 
ter. Burman  accumulates  instances  to  prove  the  con- 
struction of  assuescere  with  an  ablative.  Most  of  them 
might  undergo  as  easy  a  remedy  as  the  line  before  us :  and 
the  rest  would  have  been  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.  We  would  rather  correct  gramma- 
tically where  it  is  possible,  without  doing  violence  to  the 
text,  than  support  an  unanalogical  phrase  by  similar  pas- 
sages either  obsolete,  or  themgelves  possibly  corrupt. 
But  '  nan  ha^rebis^''  says  Gierig,  ^  i/ou  shall  not  stick  at  it,^ 

'  Atque  ita  correplura  captivarum  agmine  niatrum 
Involat.'— 5G0. 

Ita  seems  to  be  perfectly  out  of  its  place  here  :  but  all  the 
commentators  have  passed  by  this  passage  in  silence.  We 
Mould  read  in:  '  involare  in  aliquem'  is  the  proper 
phrase ;  and  the  sense  seems  to  require  some  other  word 
than  ita,  which  has  reference  to  nothing  which  precedes 
'  *  Exspoliatque  genas  ocalis.' — 562. 

away  with  expilatque  and  expellitque  genis  cculos.  ,  Ex- 
spoliat  is  a  word  probce  notoe.  Although  both  Heinsius  and 
Burman  dig  in  Nonius,  Cyprian  and  such  like  barbarous 
blockheads  to  establish  this  certain  reading,  Cicero,  Sal- 
lust,  and  the  best  authors  would  give  an  hundred  instances 
of  the  usage,  if  necessary.  At  tlie  575th  line  the  fable  of 
Hecuba  closes,  and  we  begin  on  that  of  Meninon. 

Sophocles  wrote  a  drama  on  Memnon,  from  which  Ovid 
might  have  borrowed  his  imagery,  as  he  did  from  Euri- 
pides in  the  preceding  story.  We  shall  have  little  herein 
to  remark,  as  the  tale  is  short ;  but  as  our  praise  is  scanty 
to  the  editor,  we  cannot  omit  it  when  due ;  whicli  it  is  in 
the  ensuing  note. 

*  Diva  tarueu  venio :  non  ut  delubra,  diesque  "    - 

Des  mihi  sacrifices.' — 589. 

*  Sacrijicum  poetis  est,  quicquid  ad  sacra  pertinet.  Sacrijica 
securisy  sacrijica  ara^  sacrijici  ritus.  Ergo  etiam  licuit  accrifi- 
cos  dies  dicere,  quibus  sacra  fiuut.     Non  igitur  erat,  cur  Heiiis. 
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ct  Burm.  h.  1.  haerereiit,  et  ille  suaderet  popasque  sacrificos^  hie 
vel  dapt's  sacriJicaSf  vei  focos  sacrificos.  Scbirach  interpretatur, 
sacerdoles,  quod  ferri  non  potest/ 

•  Parentali  peritur?e  marte  rebellant.' — 619. 

Gieri*^  disapproves  of  marte  (a  mere  conjecture  of 
Heinsius)  and  jet  admits  it  into  the  text.  Read  morte. 
Daniel  Heinsius  prefers  a  reading  which  is  in  the  Vatican 
MS. 

*  parentali  moriturae  more  rebellant.' 

Marie  or  even  marte  is  preferable :  so  in  the  amores 

*  sic  Memnonis  umbris 

Annua  solenni  cade  parentct  avis.'     I.  13.3. 

In  the  next  fable  concerning  Anius, 

'  scelerataque  limina  Thracum.* — 628. 

Read,  with  the  common  editions,  Ulora.  Gierig  gives  no 
reasons  for  this  useless  alteration  ;  and,  in  the  next  line, 
read  on  the  Basil  MS.  authority,  or  even  if  there  were  no 
authority  at  all, 

*  Et  Polydore,  tuo  manantem  sanguine  terram.' 
for  et  Polj/doreo,  which  elegant  word,  we  need  scarcely 
add,  is  admitted  into  our  text. 
'  Andres  habet,  pro  patre  locumque  et  regna  tenentem.' — 649. 

<  The  rythm  plainly  shows,'  says  Heinsius,  '  that  this 
line  is  not  Ovidian ;  we  must  alter  it  to  locos  et  regna^' 
(which  we  humbly  conceive  would  be  nonsense,  since 
locum  and  locos  signify  quite  different  things)  '  or  loci  jam. 
regna.  or  sceptra.  Now,  in  point  of  harmony,  we  confess 
that  many  undisputed  Ovidian  lines  are  far  more  inhar- 
monious. To  say  nothing  of  the  play  on  the  words,  how 
shall  we  account  a  few  lines  back  for 

*  Non  oblita  animorum,  annorum  oblita  suorum  V 

and  many  other  such  verses  ?  locum  is  for  solium,  and  not 
as  Gierig  childishly  asserts  for  insulam.  The  meaning  is, 
tliat  he  was  his  father's  locum  teiiens  at  Andros. 

V.  6G2,  Gierig  has  foisted  dedanlur  into  the  text,  for 
the  common  and  better  reading  reddantur :  and.  in  663^ 
consortia  pectora,  a  conjecture  of  Heinsius,  and  a  most 
useless  one,  for  consortia  corpora.  Were  an  edition  of 
Ovid  to  be  printed  with  all  Heinsius's  readings,  it  would 
no  more  belong  to  Ovid,  than  Mr.  Burgess's  Troades  be- 
longs to  Euripides.  So  again,  v.  7l8,  irrita  is  inserted  on 
Heinsius's   sole  dictum,  into  this  text  for  impia;    and 
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Mitchet'slich  (he  ipust  excase  us  if  we  do  not  spell  his 
name  quite  correct)  has  in  vain  clamoured  for  the  resto- 
ration of  impia. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  those  critics  who  condemn  the 
story,  and  more  particularly  the  speech  of  the  Cyclops  to 
Galataea,  in  this  book  of  the  Metamorphoses,  attempt  to 
impose  laws  on  Ovid  i6  which  he  never  subscribed.  The 
solemnity  of  the  Epick,  or  the  simplicity  of  the  pastoral, 
is  not  in  character  with  our  bard.  We  must  measure  him 
by  other  rules  ;  and  not  always  feel  indignant  if  his  point 
is  overstretched,  or  his  conceit  too  grotesque.  We  con- 
fess we  have  no  objectiori,  when  Polypheme  goes  to  his 
toilette  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  hmiself  pleasing  in 
the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  to  find  him  combing  himself  with 
a  rake,  and  shaving  himself  with  a  sickle.  We  have  al- 
ways suspected  the  797th  line  of  l^eing  spurious; 
*  Et,  si  nou  fugias,  riguo  formosior  horto,' 

for  we  can  make  little  sense  of  it,  or  rather  none  at  all ; 
yet  as  all  the  MSS.  have  it,  and  the  etlitors  '  do  not  stick,'' 
as  Gierig  would  say,  we  merely  advance  our  conjecture 
perquam  iimid^, 

*  Nee  tibi  castaneae,  nie  conjuge  nee  tibi  deerunt 
Arhorei  foetus :  omiiis  tibi  serviet  arbos.' — V.  829. 

Replace  arhntei.  The  very  reason  which  Gierig  gives 
for  tlie  admission  o^arborei  makes  against  him. 

*  De  arbtiteis  fatihus  v.  ad  I.  104.  Sed  ego  e  pluribus  MSS. 
arhorei  revocari,  quia  Polyphemus  deh'catos  fructus  promittit, 
uvas,  pruna  etc,  et  addit,  omnis  tibi  serviet  arbos,  tibi  fructus 
feret.  Similiter  servlre  ap.  Pbn.  in  Epp.  et  in  Paneg.' 

The  last  part  of  this  note  is  nonsense ;  but  surely  if 
Ovid  has  mentioned  various  fruits,  and  concluded  with 
the  ffeneral  term  arbos,  arborei  in  the  commencement  of 
the  line  would  be  a  most  impertinent  and  flat  tautology. 
Besides,  it  is  not  true,  that  all  the  enumerated  fruits  are 
delicate ;  chesnuts,  for  instance,  in  the  present  day,  are 
among  those  which  we  munch.  Now  the  arbutei  foetus^ 
as  is  evident  from  Ovid  himself,*  were  eaten  by  mankind 
in  the  golden  age  ;  and  they  were  combined  wilh  fraga, 
*  Arbuteos  foetus  montanaque  fraga  legebant.' 

And  surely  if  puny  mortals  could  crack  such  kernels,  Ga- 
lataea, who  was  deemed  a  fit  spouse  to  a  giant  fifteen  feet 


*  Met.  L,  I.  de  Aure^  aetata  v.  104. 
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liig^h,  need  not  have  refused  a  few  eepalicTS  of  this  fruit- 
tree. 

*  Ut  vix  mistineant  distentum  cruribus  uber.' — V.  825 
'  Sustineant  e  quincjue  MSS.  et  edd  :  nonnullis  recepit 
Hcinsius,  qui  mouet,  posse  etiam  circumagant  legi,  quo 
verbo  lloratius  usus  sit.  Duo,  contincant.  Vulg.  circu' 
meant,'  We  wonder  that  Ileinsius  did  not  print  circmna' 
^ant :  it  appears  the  best  reading.  In  828,  it  may  not  be 
incurious  to  remark  (in  ovilibus  hcedi)  that  ewes  and  she- 
goats  were  frequently  enclosed  in  the  same  stall  or  fold, 
whence  oxik  justly  applies  to  hcedi.  We  may  follow  up. 
this  remark  by  referring  the  critical  reader  to  Bentley's 
observations  on  Horace.* 

*  Inveni  geminos,  qui  tecum  ludere  possint, 
Inter  se  similes,  vix  ut  dignoscere  possis, 
Villosae  catulos  in  summis  mofitibus  ursae.' — 837. 

*  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed/ 

Shenstone. 

Sed  nunc  no7i  erit  his  locus.  We  cite  the  Latin  to  note 
a  vile  alteration  of  Heinsius,  in  the  second  line,  which  is 
not  disapproved  by  Gierig. 

*  Et  vix  dignoscere  quos  sit.* 

Ovid  was  occasionally  too  idle  to  avoid  hommoteleuta. 
Was  any  emendation  necessary  we  would  propose 

* quos  vix  dignoscere  par  sit, 

ut  par  sit  centeno  gutture  niti.     Pers. 

Cumque  suis  videor  translatam  viribus  JEtmm.' — 868. 

This  is  unintelligible.  We  are  surprized  that  it  should 
be  retained  by  Gierig,  when  Heinsius  conjectures  rupibus. 
But,  in  general,  Gierig  seizes  only  on  his  outre,  and  ab- 
surd conjectures.  We  will  venture  to  propose  translatis 
ignibus ;  ignibus  ibut  with  the  elision  of  translafa;/!  un* 
noticed)  is  to  be  found  in  the  Barberin  MS.  whence  we 
ground  our  conjecture.f 

Brydone's  Tour  is  an  entertaining  book  ;  but  we  con- 
fess we  did  not  expect  to  find  it  formally  quoted  by  a 
plodding  German  in  explanation  of  fable.  It  has  been 
doubted  by  some,  but  without  foundation,  whether  Bry- 
done  was  ever  out  of  England :  but  liis  authority  has 
befen  called  in  question  by  all.     Gierig,  however,  cites  it 

*  Bent,  in  Hor.  L.  I.  Od.  17.  9. 

f  Translatum  Cautabr.  Translatam  ignibus  un.  Barb,  geminatis  viribus 
JEt  s«  viuus  MS. 
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twice  in  p.  304.  It  is  wonderful  however  how  ignorant 
foreigners  are  of  the  value  we  place  on  certain  voyages 
and  travels  written  in  our  language  :  or  of  the  extent  of 
our  literature  in  this  branch.  To  this  misapplication  of 
Gierig's,  we  can  add  a  more  diverting  fact.  A  dictionary 
of  voyages  just  printed  in  Germany,  assures  its  readers 
that  there  are  no  other  voyages  written  in  English,  be- 
sides Captain  Cooke's  voyage,  and  Sterne's  Sentimental 
Journey. 

Of  Glaucus,  says  Gierig, 

* et  imiiteus,  quae  stabat  proxima,  moli.' — 916. 

«  He  leant  because  he  could  not  sit  down,  for  he  was 
half-fish.'  True,  he  was  half-fish ;  but  on  old  gems  and 
bas-reliefs  Gierig  might  have  noted  that  enough  of  his 
sit.  down  remained  for  him  to' enjoy  that  pleasant  position 
whenever  he  pleased.  Sea-nymphs  are  represented  with 
fishes  tails,  yet  they  were  all  sitting  and  working  at  their 
needle ;  if  we  remember  right,  in  the  fourth  Georgick, 
wlien  they  jumped  up  vitreis  SEDILIBUS  all  of  them 
on  hearing  the  blubbering  of  Aristaius.  Gierig  is  the 
cause  of  mirth  in  us ;  and  well  he  may  be,  for  he  has 
caused  us  many  a  tedious  hour.  ^ 

We  here  close  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Metamorpho- 
ses, which  we  have  perused,  text,  various  readings  and 
notes  thorouglily  and  carefully.  Our  final  sentence  can- 
not but  be  disadvantageous  to.(jierig's  abilities  and  judg- 
ment. In  nine  instances  out  of  ten  he  prefers  and  inserts 
the  worst  reading.  In  no  one  instance  does  he  advance  a 
conjecture  of  his  own ;  and  is  feeble  in  supporting  or  con- 
troverting the  opinions  of  others.  He  does  not  point  out 
a  single  beauty  m  thought,  language,  or  rythm  :  and  does 
not  notice  a  single  defect.  He  appears  to  know  little,  or 
indeed  nothing  of  what  has  been  done  for  Ovid  by  later 
critics,  in  miscellaneous  criticisms,  since  the  days  of  Bur- 
man  ;  whence  he  avoids  the  disgusting  appellatives  of 
rir  darissimus,  humanissimus,  illustrissimus^  &c. ;  and,  in 
fine,  we  think  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  writing  an 
index  adapted  to  the  pages  of  former  editions,  he  would 
have  conferred  a  greater  obligation  on  the  classical  world, 
than  his  index  in  its  present  state  can  do,  with  his  notes 
into  the  bargain. 

What  then  is  the  best  Ovid  ?  Where  can  we  procure  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Metamorphoses,  if  we  are  to  decide 
against  Gierig  ?  We  answer  that,  in  the  form  of  notes, 
Ovid's  text  '  wants  but  little  here  below.'    A  corrected 
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text,  from  the  substratum  of  Bunnan's  edition,  with  some 
of  the  mythological  and  local  difficulties  (where  there  are 
such)  explained  from  that  which  was  used  for  the  Dau- 
phin ;  and  a  few  notes  from  the  Variorum,  edited  by  Cni- 
pino^ius,  might  make  a  very  useful  volume. 

\Ve  cannot  dismiss  the  Metamorphoses  without  express- 
ing a  hope  that  they  may  soon  meet  with  an  adequate 
translator ;  and  a  notification  that  we  intend  to  break  a 
spear  with  Gierig  again,  when  our  duties  call  us  to  an 
examination  of  his  Pliny. 


Art.  X. — Annali  di  Geografia,  e  di  Statistical  8fc, 

Annals  of  Geograplij/  and  Statistics,      By  I.  Graherg, 
Genoa,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo.     London,  DebofFe. 

THE  subject  of  statistics,  as  a  branch  of  political  eco- 
nomy, has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  writers  of  Ger- 
many in  a  particular  manner  for  nearly  a  century  past. 
The  names  of  Busching,  Zimmerman,  Reichard,  and 
Bertach,  are  familiar  to  every  person  who  is  acquainted 
with  German  literature  as  the  indefatigable  editors  of 
many  voluminous  works  on  the  topography  of  their  own 
and  other  countries. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  study  has  been  long 
acknowledged  in  Great  Britain ;  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  statistical  account  of  Scotland,  executed 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  was  the  first  re- 
gular work  of  the  kind  which  appeared  in  this  country. 

Partial  attempts  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  made  in 
France  since  the  period  of  the  revolution,  and  a  taste  for 
statistics  has  also  been  excited  in  some  of  her  dependant 
states.  M .  Graberg,  a  GeVman,  settled  in  the  Ligurian 
Republic,  has  been  several  years  occupied  in  colfecting 
materials  for  a  survey  of  his  adopted  country ;  and  has  at 
length  produced  the  two  volumes  of  which  we  are  about 
to  give  an  account. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  learned  author  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  celebrated  continental  work,  which  many  of 
our  readers  must  have  seen  entitled,  '  Ephemerides  Geo- 

fraphiques     Universelks^^    and    published     at    Weimar. 
Jvery  number  of  M.  Graberg's  work  contains  four  dis- 
tinct sections. 

1.  A  Geographical  Memoir  or  Dissertation  by  the 
Author. 

2.  Critical  Notices  and  Extracts  from  the  best  geogra- 
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phical  and  statistical  Works  published  in  Italy,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe,  particularly  Vrom  such  Works  as  by 
their  scarceness  or  high  price,  or  from  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written,  are  not  within  the  reach  of  every 
Reader. 

S.  Geograpliical  Novelties,  Discoveries,  Changes,  &c. 
in  the  existing  Empires  of  the  World. 

4.  Miscellaneous,  political,  and  literary  Intelligence, 
interesting  to  Geography  and  Statistics.  New  Books, 
Correspondence,  &c. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  volumes  before  us. 

Part  First. — Geographical  and  Statistical  Memoirs,  Bi/ 
M.  Graberg. 

The  most  valuable  article  under  this  head  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  tlie  history  of  geography,  which  the  author  brings 
down  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  continuation 
to  tlie  present  time  will  be  given  in  a  future  volume  of 
his  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  difficult}^  of  fixing  upon  the  epoch 
at  which  we  may  date  tlie  origin  of  geography,  and  the 
nation  which  invented  it,  M.  Graberg  leans  to  the 
opinions  of  those  wlio  deny  that  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis can  be  reconciled  with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
true  philosophy. 

He  divides  the  history  of  geography  into  three  periods 
or  epochs,  viz.  the  ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  modern  ; 
and  he  seems  inclined  to  denominate  as  priniilixe  geogra- 
phy that  which  precedes  the  year  1000  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  books  of  Moses  and  the  works  of  Homer 
are  the  only  sources  from  whicli  we  may  derive  any  thing 
like  facts  on  the  subject  of  this  primitive  geography. 

The  author  next  furnishes  his  readers  with  the 
history  of  geography  from  the  reign  of  Solomon  to 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy among  the  Greeks.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  fleets 
of  Solomon  never  left  the  Arabian  gulph,  and  that  the 
mines  of  Ophir  were  in  Arabia  Felix.  From  the  days  of 
Homer  to  those  of  Pericles,  Greece  exhibited  no  geogra- 
phical monument.  The  Arabs  and  Jews,  the  Phenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  made  some  progress  in  discoveries^ 
but  they  were  so  jealous  of  them  in  respect  to  other  na- 
tions, that  the  latter  in  particular,  ran  their  vessels  on 
•hore  rather  than  permit  other  navigators  to  follow  them. 
Jt  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt,  according  to  M.  Graberg, 
4bat  at  these  early  periods,  the  adventuix)us  mariners  of 
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the  Mediterranean  were  acquainted  with  the  Azores,  the 
Canaries,  Great  Britain,  and  perhaps  even  America. 

Several  aniong^  the  ancients  assigned  a  spherical  form 
to  the  earth  and  the  sacred  writing^s  confirm  this  opinion. 
Anaximander,  a  disciple  of  Thales,  was  the  first  Greek 
who  represented  the  earth  on  a  globe  and  on  geogra- 
phical charts ;  but  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Pytha- 
goras, Scylax,  Leucippus,  and  a  great  number  of  other 
philosophers  and  geographers,  the  acquirements  of  Hero- 
dotus were  still  confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  Europe, 
to  about  one  half  of  Asia  and  to  that  part  of  Africa  which 
is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  the  Gauls,  and  yet  he  had  heard  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  by  different 
names. 

After  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Greeks  did  little  in  the 
way  of  discovery.  The  Phoceans,  however,  who  were 
settled  at  Marseilles,  and  in  Corsica,  fitted  out  two  fa- 
mous expeditions,  in  order  to  extend  their  knowledge  of 
geography  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Euthymenes 
was  sent  towards  the  south,  and  Pytheas  sailed  north- 
wards. We  know  nothing  of  the  voyage  of  the  former, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  penetrated  to  the  frozen 
sea,  visiting  the  Shetland  Islands  and  the  Baltic.  Eu- 
doxus  of  Cnidos,  Ephorus,  and  Aristotle,  afterwards  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  of  geography ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Alexander  the  Great  to  explore  the  interior  of  Asia. 
His  conquests  ended  on  the  one  hand  at  the  river  Sehon, 
and  on  the  other  at  the  Hyphasis,  the  Bejah  of  Major 
Rennell's  maps.  In  Africa  he  penetrated  to  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  while  Nearchus  and  Onesicritus  made  the  tour 
of  Arabia  by  sea.  India  was  perfectly  known  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Eratosthenes  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  father  of  Greek  geography ;  his  work  is 
not  extant,  but  it  served  as  the  basis  for  all  those  who 
followed  him,  and  Strabo  has  preserved  considerable 
fragments  of  him.  Aristarchus  of  Samos  reproduced  the 
system  of  the  double  motion  of  the  earth,  already  pro- 
posed by  Pythagoras  and  Nicetas  of  Syracuse  ;  but  he  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessors,  or  than  Galileo 
and  Copernicus,  his  successors. 

The  first  Roman  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  geo- 
grapher was  Sulpicius  Gall  us.  The  conquests  made  by 
3iese  ambitious  republicans  daily  extended  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  which  when  added  to  that  of  the 
Greeks,  soon  embraced  the  greater  part  of  the  old  world. 
App.  Vol.  24.  l\  >i 
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Hipparchus  corrected  the  works  of  Eratosthenes,  and  laid 
the  first  foundations  in  the  school  of  Alexandria  for  a 
g-eographj  truly  astronomical,  and  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  means  of  determining^  the  difference  of  the  me- 
ridian on  the  earth,  otherwise  than  b^'  itinerary  measure- 
jnents.  Several  other  authors  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  geography,  but  it  was  not  until  the  consulship 
of  Julius  Casar  and  Mark  Antony,  that  the  senate  of 
Rome  employed  Zenodorus,  Theognetes,  and  Polycletes 
to  lay  down  accurate  maps  of  the  empire.  The  Punic 
wars  had  already  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with  the 
whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  of  which  they  knevf 
more  than  we  do  at  present;  for  during  the  third  Punic 
war  they  had  arrived  at  the  Niger,  with  which  we  are  still 
in  a  great  measure  unacquainted. 

The  Romans  afterwards  subjugated  Iberia,  Lusitania, 
Gaul,  Tfeh  etin,  Germany,  Greece,  Pannonia,  and  Thrace. 
Ca'sar  described  Belgium  and  the  British  Isles,  and  the 
victories  obtained  in  the  east  against  Mithridates,  opened 
the  navigation  of  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  passage  bj 
Mount  Caucasus  to  the  country  of  the  Scythians.  Persia, 
Arabia,  and  India,  were  soon  better  known  to  the  Romans 
than  to  the  Greeks.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  about  this  period 
composed  a  large  geographical  work,  which  is  not  extant. 
The  accounts  of  Cornehus  Balbus,  and  of  Caius  Gallus, 
served  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  form  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  earth,  and  in  these  works,  Africa,  and 
particularly  Egypt,  were  better  described  than  in  any  of 
our  modern  maps.  Isidorus  of  Charax,  and  the  consul 
Asinius  Pollio  also  wrote  geographical  works,  which  are 
lo^t :  but  in  the  writings  o\  Strabo  and  Pomponius  Mela, 
we  have  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Komans  then  knew  re- 
specting thi.*^  science.  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  unknown 
nutil  the  reigiv?  of  Claudian  and  Domitian;  and  Prussia 
was  first  heard  of  in  that  of  Nero.  Ptolemy  of  Damietta 
in  Uie  reign  of  ^larcus  Aurelius,  composed  a  complete 
work,  which'  became  a  guide  for  all  future  geographers, 
and  which  lias  been  translated  into  almost  every  language 
in  E'jroi^e.  This  work  shows  that  at  that  period,  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  the  northern  parts  of 
A  tVica,  and  tlie  noi-thern  extremity  of  Europe,  were  the 
Gades  and  Ganges  of  travellers. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  or  middle  ei-a  of  the  history 
of  geography,  which  extends  according  to  M.  Graberg's 
jArrangement,  fi-om  the  year  300  to  the  end  of  the  I5tli 
tejitury.    J^lcre  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  author 
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ave  highly  meritorious,  and  justly  entitle  hhn  to  ran^ 
amonjr  the  litt»rary  l>enefactors  of  tlie  present  day.  It  is, 
upon  the  whole,  such  a  curious  piece  of  history,  that  \Ve 
consider  it  our  duty  to  be  more  ample  than  usual  in  our 
account  of  it. 

Agathamerus  and  Pausanias  are  the  first  who  present 
themselves  to  our  notice  at  the  commencement  of  thd 
above  era,  but  little  else  than  their  names  has  survived 
the  wreck  of  ages.  Rome  gave  birth  to  Julius  Honoriuft 
and  Vibius  Sequester,  who  composed  a  geographical  dic- 
tionary, which  was  imitated  and  copied  a  long  time  after- 
wards by  Boccacio,  who  has  not  the  candour  to  acknow- 
ledge the  obligation.  Eusebius  sanctified  geography  in 
some  measure  by  his  dictionary  of  the  cities  and  other 
places  mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  two  Roman  itinera- 
ries, the  one  of  Antoninus  Augustus,  who  must  have  lived 
soon  after  the  reign  of  Constantine,  and  the  other  which 
we  are  acquainted  with  by  the  name  of  the  Table  of  Peu- 
tinger,  anu  which  was  composed  between  368  and  396*, 
prove  that  maps  were  used  in  those  days,  and  shew  how 
Kir  geographical  knowledge  was  cultivated. 

Festus  Rufus  Avienus  composed  an  iambic  poem  on  the 
n^aritime  shores,  and  Hierocles  ^thicus  and  other  au- 
thors wrote  valuable  notes  on  the  empire  of  the  east. 
Agathodemon  set  about  constructing  geographical  charts 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  and  Marcien  Ca* 
pella  composed  a  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Mercury  with 
Philology,  in  which  he  details  the  knowledge  possessed  at 
that  time  on  the  state  of  the  earth.  But  the  most  pre- 
cious work  of  the  above  century  is  the  geographical  dic- 
tionary of  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  composed  about  the 
year  5()0,  of  which  we  have  an  extract  only  made  by  Her- 
molaus  about  the  time  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 

Another  excellent  work  of  this  period  is  the  Christian 
Topography  of  Cosmus  Indico  Pleustes,  which  contains 
some  valuable  details  on  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  on  India, 
and  China.  M.  Graberg  informs  us  that  this  was  the  last 
geographical  work  which  appeared  from  the  above  period 
to  the  ninth  century ;  for  the  history  of  Orosius  and  the 
works  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  present  so  few  facts  on  the 
subject  of  positive  geography,  that  they  are  scarcely  worthy 
of  notice.  The  geography  of  Ravenna  did  something 
more  in  the  seventh  century ;  having  made  us  acquainted 
with  a  great  number  of  geographical  authors  whose  works 
are  lost.  Tlie  monk  Dicuilus  in  825,  copied  Pliny,  So- 
44ilui<  Orosius,  and  St.  Isidore.     Prisclan,  who  had  tran- 
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slated  into  Latin  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius,  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners  sent  in 
393  by  the  emperor  Tlieodosius  to  measure  the  provinces, 
a  work  which  like  many  others  is  lost,  but  w  hich  may 
tmve  served  as  the  basis  of  Peutinger's  Table ;  and  of  the 
geographical  account  of  the  empire  published  in  the  fiftli 
century.  We  have  some  charts  of  the  eighth  century : 
one  which  is  in  the  library  of  Turin  in  a  Commentary  on 
the  Apocalypse,  written  in  787,  speaks  of  a  quarter  of  t}j« 
globe  as  being  inhabited  by  the  Antipodes,  and  another 
published  by  Harding  and  Gongh  in  England,  positively 
places  the  infernal  regions  and  the  palace  o^  Pluto  in  tlie 
north  of  Scotland :  M.  Graberg  here  remarks,  that  this 
spot  is  fully  as  well  adapted  for  the  situation  of  Pan- 
demonium as  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  where  it  was 
placed  by  Homer. 

The  victories  of  Charlemagne  and  the  missions  in 
Scandinavia  made  known  the  north  of  Europe  and  the 
country  of  those  formidable  Normans  who  had  been  re- 
markable for  their  piracies  and  conquests  for  several  cen- 
turies before.  It  is  not  quite  ascertained  that  this  people 
had  dificovered  Iceland  and  Greenland  so  early  as  835, 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  penetrated  by  those  sliores  to 
tlie  continent  of  North  America. 

The  Arabs  cultivated  geograpliy  at  this  period  with  the 
greatest  success.  Abulfeda  mentions  nearly  sixty  authors 
of  the  ninth  century,  and  Ilerbelot,  Hottinger,  and  Ca- 
siri,  have  made  us  acquainted  witli  many  mon*.  The  Ca- 
liph Al-man>on,  or  Abdallah  111,  in  S*J3,  ordered  a  tran- 
slation of  tl»e  works  of  Ptolemy  and  the  measurement  of 
a  degree  of  tlie  meridian  by  the  three  brothers,  Ben  sha- 
ker: two  Arab  travelers,  Wahal  and  Abuzcid  described 
India  and  (^hina  :  and  tlie  lii)raries  of  the  Escurial,  of  the 
Institute  of  Bologna  and  other  public  libraries,  are  in 
possession  of  some  very  fine  geographical  cliarts  of  Ara])ic 
authors  of  the  above  era,  which,  without  doubt,  were  the 
tirst  who  united  the  study  of  navigation  to  that  of  geo- 
graphy. 

A  royal  author  had  the  merit  of  enlarging  the  stock  of 
knowledge  of  the  above  era  on  the  subject  of  tlie  northern 
parts  of  feurope.  Alfred,  king  of  England,  published  the 
travels  of  Oder  and  of  Wolfstan  in  a  description  of  the 
whole  of*  Europe,  ])articularly  of  Scandinavia,  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  While 
Alassoudi  Cothbeddin,  Ibn  Hankal,  and  Abu  Rihan  were 
enriching  the  geography  of  the  east  with  their  works,  the 
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Normans  discovered  Greenland  and  tlie  northern  parts  of 
America.  In  M.  Mallet's  learned  History  of  Denmark,  the 
account  of  these  discoveries  is  to  be'found.  His  proofs  are 
striking^  and  atford  strong  grounds  for  the  belief  that  Tor- 
fin  Kallsa^fner,  the  father  of  Eric  the  Red  (Rauda),  who 
discovered  Greenland,  explored  the  coast  of  America  be- 
yond the  49th  degree  of  North  latitude.  The  voyage  of 
the  Ahnnorurini,  or  the  wanderers  of  Lisbon  to  the  Island 
of  the  Septe  Citfadi,  and  that  of  Madoc  ap  owen  Gwynaeth 
from  Wales  to  America,  are  not  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
They  are  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  however. 

Seven  maps  of  England  and  of  the  adjoining  islands, 
made  in  the  tenth  century,  have  been  found  in  that  country, 
and  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1083,  procured  the  publi- 
cation of  the  famous  Doomsday  book,  containing  a  topo^ 
graphical  and  statistical  description  of  the  counties  of 
England.  Adam,  of  Bremen,  about  this  period  published 
a  description  of  Denmark,  and  other  missionaries  did  the 
same  for  the  countries  into  which  they  endeavoured  to  in^ 
troduce  the  Christian  religion. 

But  it  was  still  among  the  Arabs  that  geography  conti- 
nued to  make  most  progress.  Several  Arab,  Persian,  and 
Turkish  authors,  wrote  valuable  works,  but  all  of  them 
were  surpassed  by  the  celebrated  Al  Edrissi,  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  who  published 
about  the  year  1150,  his  Geographical  Recreations,  in 
order  to  illustrate  a  terrestrial  globe,  which  he  had  con- 
structed of  silver,  and  which  weighed  4001bs.  This  was 
the  iirst  Arabic  work  which  contained  any  thing  like  ra- 
tional notions  apon  the  subject  of  Europe  and  its  northern 
parts. 

The  Crusades  did  not  add  much  to  geographical  learn- 
ing ;  but  they  inspired  a  desire  of  exploring  the  interior  of 
Asia.  The  works  published  in  Europe  by  Silvester  Giral- 
dus  and  by  the  Rabbi,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  are  too  full  of 
tables  to  be  of  any  use.  Some  maps  of  this  century,  how- 
ever, which  still  exist  in  Russia  and  England,  tend  to  shew, 
til  at  geography  was  not  forgotten,  a  circumstance  which  is 
also  proved  by  the  learned  commentaries  of  Eustathius, 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  upon  the  Periegesis  of  Dionysius, 
composed  about  the  year  1180.  Papebroch  and  Hartnac- 
cius  have  also  made  us  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of 
the  accounts  of  pilgrims  who  visited  Palestine. 

While  the  Mahometan  authors  were  zealously  occupied 
with  the  progress  of  ffeography,  and  while  Ebn  Al  Nardi 
published  his  '  Marvellous  Pearl,'  which  contaiued  a  good 
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description  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria,  the  victorious  ar- 
mies of  the  sons  of  Gen^is  Khan  made  their  appearancc^ 
on  the  shores  of  the  Borystheiies  and  the  Tigris,  and  con- 
ferred new  benefits  upon  geographjf ,  in  consequence  of  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  the  sovereign  pontiff  having  sent 
aaibussadors  to  porsuade  them  to  become  Christians  and 
tinite  against  tlie  Saraceits  of  Arabia,  Kgypt,  and  S^ria. 

These  messengers  of  peace  brought  back  information, 
with  thoni,  which,  until  the  di^overies  of  the  Russians  irr 
Asia,  was  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  relative  to  those 
distant  countries.  Several  of  the  accounts  thus  procured 
have  been  loiit;  but  we  are  still  in  possession  of  those 
ilrawn  up  by  Luciumel,  Ricold  de  Monte  Croix,  Van  Car* 

Sin,  Ascelitt)  and  Ruysbrook.  The  latter  sent  by  St.  Lewis, 
^ing  of  France,  to  the  Court  of  Man^  Kan,  Emperor  o£ 
the  Moguls,  where  he  met  with  Ay  ton  l.  King  of  Armenia, 
who  some  time  afterwards  composed  a  deacription  of  Asia^. 
which  the  MonkAvton,  his  nephew,  made  use  of  in  I3Q7, 
when  writing  his4  History  of  the  Moguls  or  Orientul  Geo- 
graphy. Ruysbrook  is  the  first  Christian  gx^ographer  who, 
inade  Europeans  acquainted  with  China  and  Thibet,  and 
who  speaks  of  the  Koumish,  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  Tai'» 
t*r8,  and  of  the  application  of  rhubarb  as  a  medicine. 

The  Hanseatic  league  and  the  Italian  republics  of  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  Pisa,  which  for  some  time  had  become  the  ar- 
biters of  the  commerce  of  Europe,  soon  began  to  profit  by 
tlie  relations  which  had  been  establij^hed  with  tlie  eaatera 
powers,  in  order  to  extend  tlieir  commerce  into  India  and 
China^  Their  public  arcliives  ought  still  to  contain  some 
monuments  of  tlteir  commercial  and  political  operations, 
which,  if  known,  would  throw  great  light  on  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  Genoese  in  particular,  by  means 
of  their  establishments  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Euxine 
aad  the  Levant,  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  witli  the 
interior  of  Asia,  Persia,  India,  and  China.  The  passage; 
by  the  Arabian  (iulf  was  at  first  sluit  against  them  by 
the  Saracens  and  afterwards  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Vene- 
tians, who,  in  1£()0,  obtained  permission  from  the  Soudans 
oi*  Egypit  to  appoint  Alexandria  as  the  entrepot  of  their 
commerce  with  India  and  the  spice  countries,  and  this 
trade  wan  preserved  until  the  Portuguese,  two  centmies 
afterwardi^,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  artful  policy  of  the  Venetians  so  thwarted  tlie  views 
of  the  Genoese,  that  tliey  resorted  to  various  w^iys  of 
counteracting  it  Persuaded  that  it  was  possible  to  reach 
India  aft^y  leaving  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  two  Genoese 
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ciii^ns,  Tedisios  Doria  and  Ugolin  Vivaldi,  undertook,  in 
1291,  (his  voyaii^e  with  twofi^allies:  they  carried  withthcw 
two  Franciscan  monks  to  elfect  the  conversion  ot'the  peo- 
ple whom  they  might  fall  in  with  on  their  long  and  dan' 
gerous  voyage.  All  the  Genoese  historians  and  several 
contemporary  autliors,  among  others  Pierre  d'Abano  and 
Cieco  (TAscoli,  have  spoken  of  this  expedition,  but  no  per- 
son has  ever  informed  us  what  became  of  the  gallies  or 
their  crews.  M.  Graberg,  with  incredible  industry,  how- 
ever, has  procured  and  published  a  letter  written  m  1453, 
by  Antonio  Usodimare,  a  Genoese,  to  his  creditors,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  an  old  man  whom  he  had  seen  on  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  who  recollected  part  of  the  crew» 
having  been  cast  ashore  there. 

The  same  manuscript  which  has  preserved  this  letter, 
contains  an  account  of  some  other  expeditions  \yhich  were 
undertaken  by  the  Genoese  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  new  continent,  which 
shew,  that  the  Genoese  had  their  La  Peyrouse  and  De- 
langle  five  centuries  before  the  French.  But  although 
these  attempts  had  not  the  desired  effect  at  the  time,  they 
^nevertheless  contributed  to  pave  the  way  for  the  epoch  so 
glorious  to  the  Genoese,  when  the  greatest  man  of  his  age 
had  the  genius  and  good  fortune  to  discover,  that  the  earth 
was  round,  and  that  there  were  antipodes. 

The  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  w^hich  must  be 
referred  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  the  Italians,  and  a  Frenchman,  M. 
Flaminius  Venanson,  has  SQt  the  matter  completely  at  rest 
in  a  work  published  by  him  at  Naples  a  few  years  ago.  It 
results  from  all  M.  Graberg's  inquiries,  that  the  polarity 
of  the  needle  was  known  to  the  Italians  long  before  th^ 
end  of  the  13th  century,  although  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the 
precise  date  of  its  discovery,  and  that  Flavius  Gioja  waa 
the  person  who  first  brought  the  mariner's  compass  into 
use. 

Geographical  charts  began  to  be  multiplied  in  Europe 
about  this  period:  the  extension  of  religion  and  commerce, 
with  travels  and  voyages,  all  united  to  forward  the  pro- 
press  of  geography.  The  travels  of  the  celebrated  Marco 
raolo  made  known  tiro  interior  and  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  Asia.  Before  his  time  Tartary,  Tangiit  or 
Thibet,  China,  and  the  great  archipelago  of  India,  were 
but  imperfectly  known.  Japan  in  particular  had  never 
before  neen  heard  of  in  Europe,  and  Marco  Paolo,  in 
*;peaking  of  the  above  island,  suggesti  a  very  probable  by* 
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pothesis  for  the  foundation  of  the  two  empires  of  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  the  new  world. 

The  Chinese  and  Indians  at  that  period  cultivated  geo- 
graphy and  navigation  with  success.  Madagascar,  Zangue- 
bar  and  the  coast  of  Mokaranga  were  made  known  in  Eu- 
rope by  the  relations  of  Marco  Paolo,  who  was  also  the 
first  European  who  mentions  Polynesia.  His  voyages  un- 
doubtedly opened  the  way  for  that  brilliant  career  in  which 
Columbus,  Magellan,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and  Vancou- 
verj  afterwards  acquired  so  many  claims  to  the  gratitude 
of  mankind. 

*  It  is  probable,'  according  to  M.  Graberg,  *  that  but  for 
these  early  voyages,  and  the  attempts  of  the  Genoese  and  Vene- 
tians, the  new  world  would  have  remained  undiscovered  for  se- 
veral centuries  looger,  and  Vasco  di  Gama  would  never  have 
visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 

A  short  time  after  the  period  above  alluded  to,  the  Monk 
Ay  ton,  an  Armenian,  wrote  an  Oriental  Geography,  a 
copy  of  which  preserved  in  the  Laurentine  Library,  at 
Florence,  contains  some  maps  executed  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century.  Peter  Visconti,  a  Genoese, 
prepared,  in  1318,  nine  hydrographical  charts  which,  in 
1806,  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Palatine  Library,  at 
Vienna. 

Marino  Samuto,  a  Venetian,  about  the  year  1324,  wrote 
a  Geographical  History  of  the  East,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  complete  treatise  on  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
the  age.  But  even  at  this  advanced  period,  there  were 
still  more  geographers  among  the  i\rabs  than  in  Europe. 
Abulfeda,  Prince  of  Hamath,  in  Syria,  composed  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  habitable  globe,  which  ought  to  serve  as  the 
ground  work  of  all  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the 
geography  of  the  middle  ages. 

A  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  the  desire  of 
riches  or  a  thirst  for  information  contributed  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  knowledge  of  the  Geography  of  the  East 
throughout  Europe.  Oderic  de  Pordenone  and  Andelon 
di  Negro,  both  celebrated  Grenoese  astronomers  and  philo- 
sophers, Balducci  Pegoletti,  of  Florence,  John  Mandeville, 
of  England,  and  a  great  number  of  monks,  brought  into 
Europe  about  this  time  many  valuable  narrations  relative 
to  the  distant  countries  of  Asia,  while  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  their  way  to  the  Canaries  or  Fortunate 
Islands,  already  know  n  to  the  Genoese  long  before  the 
i4th  century,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Petrarch,  who 
wa$  himself  the  author  of  a  Syriac  itinerary  and  some  let-* 
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tors,  which  contain  very  interesting  geographical  informa- 
tion, and  in  one  ofuhich  we  find  the  discover}'  of  the  new 
world  predicted. 

The  celebrated  Dittamondo  di  Fazio  degli  IJberti  must 
have  been  composed  about  tlie  year  lo67,  nearly  about  the 
time  with  the  mmous  Chart  of  the  Pizzigani,  and  a  short 
time  before  tlie  voyages  of  the  two  Zenos,  who  have  fur- 
nished such  grounds  of  dispute  among  the  learned,  but 
who  are  entitled  to  more  credit,  according  to  our  author, 
than  they  have  generally  received.  We  have  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  their  works  are  authentic^  they  must  have  vi- 
sited America  120  years  before  Columbus. 

It  is  impossible  to  advance  a  single  step  in  the  history 
of  the  geography  of  the  middle  ages,  without  meeting 
with  Arabian  geographers.  In  1403,  Abd-el-Ilaschid-el- 
Bakuy  composed  a  description  of  the  remarkable  events  of 
the  world ;  but  as  wars  and  conquests  in  general^  contri- 
buted most  to  the  advancement  of  geography,  those  of  the 
iamous  Timer  or  Tamerlane,  by  furnishing  occasion  for 
sending  ambassadors  to  the  east,  opened  fresh  sources  of 
geographical  knowledge.  Pelago  de  Sotomayor,  Fernan- 
dez de  Palazuelos,  Ruy  Gonzales  de  Clavijo,  and  John 
Schildberger,  of  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  brought  back  with 
them  into  Europe  immense  stores  of  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

But  this  abundance  of  materials  for  the  geography  of 
the  interior  of  Asia,  which  had  no  connection  with  the  ma- 
ritime states  of  Europe,  could  not  contribute  much  to 
the  furtherance  of  geographical  studies  so  far  as  Europe 
itself  was  concerned,  and  still  less  to  the  grand  project 
which  was  now  broached  of  sailing  to  the  Indies  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Portuguese  had  long  attempted  to 
make  the  tour  of  Africa,  but  so  late  as  1415,  they  had 
not  even  doubled  Cape  Non.  The  great  victory  obtained 
over  the  Moors  in  that  year  at  Ceuta,  excited  in  the  In- 
fanta, Henry  the  IVth,  son  of  King  John  I,  a  desire  to 
visit  the  country  of  the  people  whom  he  had  vanquished, 
and  it  is  to  the  curiosity  thus  raised,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  discoveries  which  were  subsequently  made  frotji 
Cape  Non  to  Cape  Gardefan,  and  also  for  the  discovery  of 
the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  of- 
ficers discovered,  in  1418,  the  Island  of  Porto  Santo,  and 
in  141^0,  that  of  Madeira;  but  it  was  not  until  1433,  that 
Gillianoy  doubled  the  dreadful  Cape  Bojador,  until  that 
period  the  Ihnit  of  the  discoveries  on  that  coast.     The 
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Azores  were  discovered  by  Gonzalvo  Velho  Cabral  nearly 
"  at  the  same  period. 

While  the  Portu"-uese  were  busily  occupied  in  making 
discoveries,  the  Italians  profited  by  them,  and  laid  down 
charts.  Biiondelmenti  composed  a  geographical  dictionary 
and  an  atlas,  which  is  pi-eserved  in  the  library  of  the  Chigi 
and  of  Laurente  de  Medicis  :  another  cosmography,  with 
maps,  by  Georgio  Dati,  is  also  preserved  in  the  Magliabechi 
liihrary  of  Florence.  Tlie  maps  of  Andrew  Biaiichi  bear 
the  date  of  1436  :  they  consist  of  ten  sheets,  and  are  the 
most  valuable  geographical  monuments  of  that  age,  not- 
withstanding the  strange  configuration  of  the  earth  whicb 
they  present  and  the  fables  with  which  they  are  filled. 

A  Genoese  named  Beccario  or  Bedrario,  drew  up  about 
the  same  period  a  chart,  which  is  in  the  library  at  Parma, 
and  on  which  we  also  find  the  Islands  Antilia,  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  charts  of  Bianchi. 

But  it  was  Prince  Henry  of  Portugiil  who  had  the  merit 
of  correcting  and  reducing  the  sea  charts  to  their  true  form, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  tlie  success  of  his  first 
voyagers.  In  Italy,  literature  and  the  arts  had  by  this 
time  sought  an  asylum,  and  those  luminaries  arose  who 
were  destined  to  diftuse  the  arts  and  sciences  over  Europe, 
and  who  secured  to  their  country  the  appellation  of  the 
mistress  of  the  Avorld.  Thomas  de  Sarzane,  who  wore  the 
Tiura  under  tlie  name  of  INicholas  V.  was  the  first  sove- 
reign who  favoured  by  his  munificence  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy :  he  gave  Guarini  fifteen  hundre<l  crowns  for  a 
J/atin  translation  of  Strabo,  and  to  this  pontiff  we  are  also 
iiid':!bted  for  translations  of  Homer,  Herodotus,  Ptolemy, 
Diodorus,  Sicidus,  and  Polybius.  TEneas  Silvius  Picco« 
louiini  not  only  imitated  his  illustrious  predecessor  in  his 
predilection  for  the  sciences,  but  composed  himself  several 
inhrabie  works. 

The  relebraK^l  Fn.i  Mauro  composed  about  this  time  a 
plani.-pherc,  in  which  he  nuuked  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  on  tluM  oast  of  Africa,  including  the  mouth  of 
the  Senegfil  and  O.pe  Verfl,  which  Denis  I'ernandez  had 
visited  in  (44t>.  'I'he  renown  of  these  discoveries  had 
brought  to  Portugid  a  crowd  of  adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  f-lurope,  but  particularly  from  Italy,  where  the  Genoese 
and  Venetians,  jealous  of  the  success  of  the  Portuguese, 
became  desirous  of  sharing  in  it. 

T^mong  the  Italians  who  assisted  the  Portuguese  in  tlieir 
disjoverresy  the  first  rank  is  uuf^uestionably  due  to  two  Ge- 
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Boese,  Antony  Usodiraare  and  Domimco  Noli.  The  forn»cr 
giiH.sed  Cape  Vertlin  14rj5,  and  discovered  in  the  following 
year  the  islands  of  thiLt  name,  which  were  better  exploiod 
in  1 163,  by  the  latter.  The  Vene^tian  Oadainasto  havinc^ 
met  with  Osodimare  near  Cape  Verd,  joined  with  him,  in 
«rder  to  siiai*e  the  glory  of  his  discoveries. 

About  the  same  j)eriDd,  a  great  variety  of  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  the  east  was  acquired  by  the  voyage* 
and  travels  of  Dcscompte,  (,^ornaro,  Nicolas  Conti,  Am- 
brose Contarini,  and  Josaphat  Barbaro,  which  Uamuzzia 
has  published  in  his  elegant  collection  of  voyages  and 
travels. 

Grazioso  Benincasa  of  Ancona  published  between  U63 
and  1471,  some  sea  charts,  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Venice:  his  son,  Andrew,  made  others  in  M76,  and 
Francis  Borlinghieri,  a  noble  Florentine,  composed  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  a  Treatise  on  Geography,  which  is 
HOW  very  scarce.  It  was  published  in  1480,  and  is  only  a 
commentary  upon,  or  rather  translation  of  Ptolemy,  but 
it  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  maps  and  charts,  which  are 
engraved  upon  copper.  These  were  certainly  the  first  that 
were  engraved  in  this  way  aiter  those  of  Maso  Finignerra, 
which  appeared  in  1478,  w  ith  an  (edition  of  Ptolemy,  and 
which  are  certainly  the  most  ancient. 

But  among  tliose  who  contributed  to  throw  light  upon 
the  new  Continent,  Paul  Toscanelli,  the  Florentine,  and 
George  biteriaui,  the  Genoese,  ouglit  not  to  be  passed 
over.  There  are  letters  in  existence  written  by  the  fonner, 
which  gave  rise  perhaps  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the 
idea  of  Columbus,  that  he  might  sail  round  the  world  by 
steering  westward.  The  latter  had  been  lon<^  convinced 
of  the  possibility  of  a  voyag-e  of  this  description,  and  he 
had  been  eonfinued  in  this  idea  by  his  own  voyages  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  There  is  nothing  extant  of  this  illustrious 
Genoese  but  a  small  history  of  the  manners  of  the  Circas- 
sians, or  the  people  beyond  the  Tanais,  printed  in  Ramuz* 
zio's  collection. 

Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  geograpliy  and  na- 
vigation seem  to  have  made,  the  knowledge  acquired  on 
these  sul^jects  did  not  produce  the  important  results  which 
might  have  been  expected.  The  true  philosophers  were 
already  persuaded,  that  the  earth  was  round,  and  that  the 
tour  might  be  made  of  it  by  sailing  westward.  Every 
voyage  made  towards  this  coast  furnished  new  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  an  immense  continent  in  the  Atlantic 
Oeean.   Vincent  Dias,  on  returning  frooj  Guinea,  thought 
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he  saw  the  Island  of  Madeira,  which  he  mentioned  to 
Lucas  di  Cazzaiia,  a  Genoese  merchant,  who  made  three 
or  four  voyages  with  liim  afterwards  in  quest  of  this 
island,  but  witho«t  effect. 

The  glory  of  this  discovery  was  reserved  for  another 
Genoese,  who  had  long  meditated  upon  a  voyage  to  the 
new  world.  This  was  Christopher  Columbus.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  according  to  M.  Graberg,  that  we  know 
nothing  of  the  voyage  undertaken  by  Columbus  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  which  he 
Sillied  beyond  Iceland ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  conjec- 
ture, that  the  discoveries  of  the  Zeni  and  of  the  Normans, 
which  he  must  have  been  acquainted  with,  were  the  most 
powerful  causes  which  led  this  immortal  man  to  attempt 
t!ie  discovery  of  the  new  world  to  the  westward  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Much  has  been  said  of  a  Portuguese  geographer  named 
Martin,  of  Bohemia,  the  friend  of  Coluinbus,  who  fur- 
nished him  witli  precise  ideas  respecting  tlie  new  continent. 
This  personage  has  also  been  confounded  with  Martin 
Bchaim^  a  gcutleman  of  Nuremberg,  who  died  in  1507, 
and  to  whop)  the  construction  of  a  ^lobeis  ascribed,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  capital  of  Pranconia.  But  it  has 
been  clenrly  ascertained,  that  Columbus  was  indebted  to 
neither  of  the  above  geographers.  The  charts  of  the  latter, 
in  particular,  could  give  hiui  no  accurate  information,  for 
Uiey  contain  the  Antilia  and  all  tlie  fabulous  islands  of 
Marco  Paolo  and  Mandeville. 

The  Portuguese  still  continued  their  discoveries  on  the 
coiisi  of  Africa,  having  passed  the  equator  in  1484,  and 
two  years, afterwards  the  dreadfitl  promontory  of  the  tem- 
pests called  the  Cape  of  (jJood  [lope.  Some  missionaries 
who  were  sent  in  search  of  the  famous  Prester  John 
brouglit  back  with  them  into  Europe  some  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  India,  Abyssinia  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Atrica.  . 

It  would  seem,  that  tlie  Italians  were  still  destined  to  be 
the  historiographers  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Portu- 
guese. Laurent  Astliemius  and  Domenico  Maria  Negro, 
composed  some  voluujinous  geographical  works,  but  those 
of  the  latter  only  are  now  extant.  They  consist  of  twenty- 
six  hooks,  and  were  published  in  1490. 

The  difficulties  and  obstacles  wliich  retarded  the  execu- 
tive of  the  project  of  Columbus  are  well  known.  We  may 
briefly  remind  our  readers,  that  he  set  out  from  Palos  on 
the  Sd  of  August,  1492,  with  three  small  vessels  and  l^Q 
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n^.en  :  that  after  remaining  thirty-three  days  out  of  siffht 
of  hind,  and  despairing*  ofHeein"^  thc^r  native  country  ai^aui, 
the  crcvv  murmured  against  the  admiral,  and  oven  formed 
the  project  of  tlirowing  him  overboard,  but  the  genius  of 
(ailumbus  finally  triumphed,  and  on  the  llth  of  October, 
he  discovered  the  Island  of  San  Salvadore. 

The  way  was  now  cleared,  and  this  discovery  was  fol- 
lowed bj  that  of  the  whole  of  America.  A  great  number 
of  navigators  wislied  to  share  the  glory  of  the  Genoese. 
Cabot,  a  Venettan,  in  the  service  of  England,  discovered 
in  1497  the  coast  of  Nortli  America  from  Hudson's  straits 
to  the  Chesapeak.  M.  Graberg  is  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  Cabot  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
continent  of  the  new^  world.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
name  of  Florida  given  bj  the  Spaniards  to  the  whole  of 
North  America,  was  afterwards  restricted  to  a  small  penin- 
sula, while  that  of  America,  whic]>  was  at  first  given  to 
the  Brazils  only,  was  extended  to  the  two  continents  of 
the  new  hemisphere. 

Upon  the  authority  of  the  accounts  given  by  two  Portu- 
guese Jews  on  their  return  from  Persia  to  Lisbon,  V'a^co 
de  Gama  undertook,  in  1497,  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  he  arrived  at  Malinda, 
in  Zanguebar,  he  met  with  Malemo  Kana,  an  Indian  pilot 
of  the  Guzzerat,  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  India, 
by  traversing  the  sea,  which  the  Arabians  called  occult  and 
dark^  and  the  passage  was  effected  in  twenty-two  days. 
Gama  anchored  at  Calicut  on  the  16th  of  May,  1499. 

In  addition  to  Colund)us  and  Cabot,  Vespucci,  the  Flo- 
rentine, had  the  merit  of  discovering  the  shores  of  Guiana, 
Cumaua,  Caraccas,  and  V  enezuela.  Our  limits  here  com- 
pel us  reluctantly  to  take  our  leave  of  this  valuable  work. 


Art.  XI. — Sexti  Aitrelii  Propertii  Carmina.  rccenstcit,  il- 
lustraxit  Christianus  TheopliilHs  Kuinoel.  Eloquent.  c(^ 
Poes.  Prof.  Ord.  in  Acadrmia  Gissensi.  Lipsicn  IT.  T. 

A  POETRY  professor  from  Germany  deiuands  our 
earnest  attention  ;  a  true  son  of  a  continental  university  :  a 
gentlei.ian  of  no  mean  capacities  in  note  making,  but  in 
absurdity  and  stupidity  surpassing,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
all  his  predecessors  and  all  his  contemporaries. 

And  can  such  volumes  really  have  a  sale  in  this  country  ? 
Can  it  be  worth  while  to  wade  through  the  sands  and  miid 
to  Heligoland,  witl^  a  packet  of  these  at  their  back,  to  thole 
miserable  smugglers  who  supply  us  with  such  contraband 
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trash  :  But  we  nitist  talk  a  little  about  Propertius  and  hift 
atmotators,  previously  to  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
oratory  and  poetry  professor. 

Broukhusius,  Vulpius,  Barthius,  and  Burinan  (whose 
unHnished  work  was  completed  bv  8anteni!is),are  decidedly 
the  best  critics  on  Propertius.  The  iirst  of  these  annotators 
admitted  without  rhyme  or  reason,  and  without  informa- 
tion to  the  reader,  the  conjectural  emendations,  g-ood  or 
bad,  of  Ileinsius  and  Scaliger.  Our  opinion  of  Vulpius 
(whose  edition  is  now  scarce,  and  sells  at  a  most  unreason- 
able pricp).  is,  that  he  was  uncommonly  sJiy  of  all  difficul- 
ti(rs  in  the  text  of  his  author,  and  shirked  them,  as  often  ad 
tliey  occurred,  unless  where  he  could  derive  sufficient  tinder 
from  his  predecessor  to  li^ht  Ins  own  candle.  Barthius,  in 
/tiis  t'dition,  may  be  said  to  have  used  nmch  more  diligence 
than  any  who  went  before  him,  in  notins^  and  assorting 
Various  readings,  and  in  trausferring;  to  his  own  use  the  con- 
jectures of  the  learned  ;  he,  however,  did  little  for  the  il- 
lustration of  the  text.  In  his  extracts  from  the  commenta'- 
rics  of  Vulpius,  Passeratius, and  Broukhusius,  beseems  to 
us  to  have  exerted  no  ^eat  share  of  judg;ment.  His  mis- 
takes are  of  a  gross  and  ludicrous  nature  :  to  the  correction 
of  corruptions  he  was  unequal ;  and  for  the  explanation  of 
obscurities,  sense  and  learning  ai'e  requisite,  to  which  he 
had  very  slender  pretensions.  lender  this  conviction, 
Burman  treats  him  and  his  edition  very  cavalierly ;  but 
Burman  himself  is  not  without  his  faults. 

These  consist  generally  in  the  accumulation  of  useless 
knowledge  :  those  of  his  successor,  the  poetry  professor,  of 
useless  ignorance.  Burman  gave  us  too  much  of  what  he 
knew  :  but  Kuinoel  of  what  he  does  not  know.  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  listen  to  the  proposals  of  the  critic  be- 
fore us,  and  his  promises  of  instruction  and  amusement. 

*  Cum  Vulpio  et  Barthio  oniincm  elegiaiuni  veterem  reduxi, 
atque,  aiu tore  Barthio,  cditionem  Gottiimeiisciu  secutulain,  quu* 
A.  1762  prodiit,  ab  operis  desciibcndam  curavi,  ita  taiiicn,  ut 
multis  in  locis  e  codicibus  aiitiquis  lectiones,  qua*,  mihi  verae  et 
geiiuinae  viderciitur,  in  locum  corruptarum  idoneoque  sensii  ca- 
rentium  rqionercm.  Nullum  omiiino  locum,  nisi  vitii  manifestum, 
sollicitare  ausus  hiuin,  pnesertim  si  veteris  Codicis  A*uctoritas 
prsetindi  non  potemt/  ^c.     P.  9. 

The  poetry  professor  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  he  ha*i 
used  his  own  discretion  in  occasionally  introducing  the 
*orrectionji  into  the  text,  which  were  suggested  by  his  own 
genius.  He  thenridkulously  add^:      9  ^ 

f  In  auttotatioijibus  textiti  hubjcctis  id   potissimun?  egi,  ut 
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omupm  orationis  liabitum  exponcrein  ;  iit  sententiarum  cpntextum 
et  ordiiiem  observaieni ;  pcH'ticuin  sermoncni  verbis  iiiterpretarer 
vulgdiibus  et  propriis ;  ut  logentiuni  auimos  advertcrem  ad  ea, 
qua*  prieclarA  et  insigni  aiiqua  veiiiistate  a  poetu  proposita  sunt, 
ik  quiv  ex  •;rainniatic^,  vel  antiquitute,  vel  hisloria  explicandu 
tssciit,  explicarein  ;  ut  Gi'^conun  quoque  poetaruni  locos,  c 
quibus  vel  Propertius  tauquani  ex  t'ontihus  liauserit,  vel  in  quibus 
suinrna  cum  quibusdam  poeta'.  nostri  locis  conspiratio  deprelxii- 
deretur,  excitarem  :  oinninoque  nihil  int^xplicattini  relinqueruni, 
in  quo  haerere  possent  udolescentes  jam  aliquantuni  in  hoc  litc- 
raruin  genere  versati  et  provecti,  ad  ingenu?e  doctrinae  solidieque 
eruditiouis  laudem  adspirantes.  His  euiia  inpiimis  conimentarius 
uieus  destinatus  est.'     P.  11. 

We  shall  detain  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  Mr. 
Kuinoel's  animadversions  on  one  only  of  the  elegies,  and 
this  we  shall  not  select  with  a  view  to  his  exposure,  as  on 
perusing;  the  notes  to  all,  we  really  think  there  is  not  one 
worse  tiian  its  neio^hbour,  and  therefore  we  take  the  first 
we  light  upon.     We  will  choose  elegy  3cl,  book  ivth. 

*  Hi«c  Arethiisa  suo  mittit  niandata  Lycota?.* 

It  will  be  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  ex- 
cellencies of  Mr.  K.  s  thoughts,  to  translate  excerpta  from 
his  notes  into  our  own  language,  w  hich  we  shall  interpret 
most  literally  word  for  word. 

The  general  character  of  this  elegy,  the  poetry  professor 
ioforms  us  (as  it  becomes  a  poetry  professor  to  deal  in  ana- 
lysis), shews  the 

*  sorrow,  regret,  solitude,  faith,  industry,  and  vows  of  Arethusa 
for  her  husband,  \\  ho  is  gone  to  the  wars,  and  asks  him  to  keep 
the  leagues  of  tiie  genial  \hh\  unconupted.  It  is  a  most  honied 
strain :  it  breathes  the  most  ardent  and  most  tender  love,  and 
most  vividly  declares  the  passion  of  grief  and  regret ;  the  enuu- 
ciation  iiselt'  is  sweet  and  simple,  sutJ*  as  is  wont  and  ought  to 
exist  in  sadness.' 

This  is  in  the  strain  of  nearly  all  modern  German  com- 
ments. 

*  Sicpia  tamen  tibi  lecturo  pars  oblita  deerit.' 

The  professor  seems  afraid,  that  we  should  scan  the  end 
of  this  verse  oblita  dcerlt :  for  he  gravely  tells  us,  that 
deerit  is  a  spondee. 

*  Occidat,  immeritii  qui  carpsit  ab  arbore  vallum, 

Et  struxit  querulas  rauca  per  ossa  tubas.' 

'  Occidat — may  it  turn  out  ill  to  him.     Immcrita  ab  arbore^ 

which  did  not  deserve  to  be  mutilated.     Vallum,  to  defend  the 

rampart.  6Yr«.n7  composed,  constructed.     Querulas  tubas,  Pro- 

pertius   somewhere  else  calls   them  mc^stas,     Rauca  per  ossa. 
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Trumpets  were  anciently   made  of  bone  or  horn :  latterly  of 
brass.     Die  mihi  iium^  Confess  fuirly.' 

We  are  really  ashamed  of  trespassing-  on  the  patience 
of  our  readers  by  exposing*  the  fatuity  of  these  German 
professors.  We  will  continue,  however,  to  cull  a  flower 
or  two,  here  and  there,  to  the  end  of  this  elegy,  and  then 
conclude  w  ith  a  very  few  farther  animadversions. 

*  23.  Urit  lor  tea  facerfos:  urit  means  **  presses/'  "  pinches," 
lacerfos  are  put  for  humtros! !  !  imbeUes  that  is  molles,  unfit  for 
the  labour  of  war. 

*  Co^or  et  e  tabuli  pictos  cdiscere  niundos. 

•  Accurntiorem  notitiam  locorum,  ubi  Lycotas  versaretur,  sibi 
comparare  rupicns  Aretliusa,  ad  tabulas  j^eographicas  confugere, 
casque  perlustrare  cogitur.  mvndos  pro  nuinrli  partes. 

*,Assidet  is  a  word  appHcable  to  those  who  sit  by  the  sick  or 
afflicted  for  the  sake  of  help  or  solace,  as  may  be  seen  in-Petfb- 
nius  and  Ovid — cither  Africus  the  south-west  wind  is  put  for  the 
no:  th-e\ist !  or  as  a  woman  is  speaking,  perhaps  she  is  not  very 
accurate  in  her  knowledge  of  the  compass.' 

This  is  most  ingenious!  as  is  also  the  information  imme- 
diately afterwards  conveyed  to  us,  that  fulgent  means  ewf- 
frscat;  and  that  Horace  uses  the  word  splendeat.  But  we 
close  the  volume. 

It  has  been  somewhere  smartly  said,  that  Propertius 
makes  love  like  a  pedant.  Mr.  Kuinoel  makes  notes  in 
the  same  manner.  We  have  extracted  only  from  the  first 
volume,  which  contains  560  pages,  the  second  about  700, 
at  the  commencement  of  which  is  a  reprint  of  Santenius's 
short  and  se!)«ible  pretace,  and  some  extracts  from  that  of 
Barthius.     All  the  remainder  consists  of  observations. 

We  have  looked  over  many  Latin  classics  which  have 
latefy  issued  from  the  German  press;  but  it  has  never  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  encounter  one  so  thoroughly  disgraced  by  its 
editor  as  l^ropertius.  In  a  bibliographical  point  of  view, 
we  understand  that  of  the  Charta  Optima  et  Maxima  only 
twelve  copies  were  printed,  and  that  only  three  of  them 
have  found  tlieir  way  into  this  country.  They  bore  the 
enormous  price  of  nearly  eight  pounds.  '  A  fool  and  hi^ 
money  are  soon  parted,'  says  the  proverb. 
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Art.  XII. — Les  Fontaines  de  Paris,  8fC, 
The  Fountains  of  Paris.    Paris,  Moissy,  1810. 

THIS  is  a  most  magnificent  work  in  4to.  and  exhibits 
some  favourable  specimens  of  the  proficiency  of  the  mo- 
dern French  in  the  art  of  engraving.  The  architectural 
monuments  recorded  in  the  work,  are  not  always  how- 
ever so  tasteful  as  to  deserve  the  waste  of  talent  which 
has  been  expended  on  them.  The  old  fountains  of  Paris 
were  generally  the  workmanship  of  some  ignorant  dab- 
bler in  brick  and  mortar,  who  filled  the  ofiice  of  dictrict 
surveyor  perhaps  to  the  neighbourhood  where  the  article 
(for  ornament  it  could  not  be  called)  was  wanted. 

Sixteen  new  fountains  have  been  recently  erected  by 
order  of  the  emperor,  and  although  ten  of  these  are  by 
the  same  architect,  they  display  a  richness  and  variety  in 
the  design  which  would  have  done  honour  to  a  more  cele- 
brated school  of  architecture  than  that  of  France.  The 
name  of  this  favourite  architect  is  M.  Brail.  It  is  in- 
tended that  some  of  these  monuments  shall  signalize  the 
recent  events  which  have  raised  France  to  her  present 
grandeur;  and  the  devices  are  of  course  appropriate. 
No  inscriptions,  however,  have  been  as  yet  affixed  to 
them,  in  consequence  as  it  should  seem  of  a  dispute  among 
the  members  of  the  Institute  as  to  the  language  most  pro- 
per for  conveying  the  remembrance  of  these  great  events 
to  posterity.  The  work  has  been  published  in  numbers, 
and  has  strong  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  admirers  of 
the  fine  arts. 


Art.  XIII. — Dissertations  surplusieurs  Especes  de  Fuciy 

■  Sfc. 

Dissertations  upon  several  new  Species  of  Fuci,  with  their 
Description  in  Latin  and  in  French,  By  M,  Lamou* 
roux,    Paris,  1808,  1  Vol.  4to.  with  36  Plates. 

OPPORTUNITIES  have  not  occurred,  since  the  time 
of  Linnaeus,  of  examining  marine  plants  with  such  accu- 
racy as  to  classify  and  arrange  them  with  sufficient  preci- 
sion ;  indeed  with  the  exception  of  the  Swedish  botanists, 
the  only  works  which  describe  the  fuci  are  English :  and 
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M.  Lamouroux  is  of  opinion  that  their  materials  were 
so  scanty  as  to  require  a  s^arate  work. 

The  author  has  been  several  years  engaged  in  collecting 
his  materials ;  he  has  made  voyages  to  various  parts  of  the 
European  shores,  and  besides  his  own  collection  of  spe- 
cimens he  has  been  favoured  with  thousanda  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

M.  Lamouroux  introduces  his  work  with  a  well  written 
preface,  containing  a  multitude  of  curious  facts  and  ge- 
neral observations  respecting  marine  botany,  which,  like 
all  other  writers  upon  particular  branches  of  science,  he 
informs  his  readers  has  been  shamefully  neglected. 

The  definitions  are  given  with  much  clearness.  A  Latin 
word  expresses  the  exclusive  character  of  ea«li  species. 
Synonymy  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  ^description 
treats  successively  of  the  root,  stalk,  branches,  fructifica- 
tion, colour,  height,  &c.  in  a  copious  manner. 

This  is  merely  the  first  fasciculus  of  a  work  which  the 
author  is  desirous  of  continuing  if  it  meets  with  public 
encouragement.  It  contains  a  description  of  twenty  cu- 
rious species  of  fuci,  ten  of  which  are  original,  never 
having  been  before  described.  The  plates  are  engraved 
with  much  elegance,  and  pi-escnt  the  character  of  each 
species  with  great  precision;  and  the  work  comejjtoiis 
recommended  by  splendid  typography. 
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DIGEST  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  MONTHS. 
I  , 

RELIGION. 

,  IN  the  fourth  part  of  his  'Hints,'  the  barrister  has 
defended  with  his  usual  ability  the  cause  of  moral  Chris- 
tianity, against  the  spurious  jargon  of  mystery  and  folly 
which  has  been  substituted  for  it  in  the  preaching  and 
writings  of  certain  persons,  who  have  been  led  into  error 
by  their  ignorance  or  their  enthusiasm.  Many  of  the  sen- 
timents in  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Valpy  '  on  public  Occa- 
sions,' evince  the  warmth  of  liis  benevolence  and  the  libe- 
rality of  his  politics.  Though  we  should  not  have  advised 
the  publication  of  Dr.  George  Campbell's  posthumous 
^  Lectures  on  the  Pastoral  Character,'  yet  we  are  not  un- 
willing to  allow  that  they  contain  scattered  proofs  of  his 
good  sense,  and  vigorous  understanding. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Colonel  Kirkpatrick's  '  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepaul,'  abounds^  with  rnucli  valuable  information  re- 
specting that  sequestered  and  hitherto  almost  unexplored 
territory.  While  this  volume  will  be  highly  valued  by 
those,  who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  East  Indian 
affairs,  the  general  reader  will  find  it  a  source  of  instruc- 
tion and  amusement.  Mr.  Brodie  has  shewn  himself  a 
warm  advocate  for  liberty  in  his  '  History  of  the  Roman 
Government,'  though  we  cannot  much  commend  it  either 
for  solidity  of  information,  depth  of  remark,  or  purity  of 
style.  Colonel  Malcolm's  '  Sketch  of  the  political  His- 
tory of  India'  is  a  performance  which  reflects  honour  on 
the  candour  and  impartiality  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Howel 
has  displayed  great  depth  and  accuracy  of  research  in  his 
new  improved  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  State  Trials, 
which  will  furnish  the  student  of  English  history  with  a 
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copious  stock  of  information  on  constitutional  topics  of 
the  last  importance  to  the  lives  and  liberties  of  English- 
men. Mr.  Trotter's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Charles  James  Fox,'  contain  very  few  particulars  of  any 
interest  or  importance  respecting  that  great  statesman, 
but  they  are  a  very  palpable  demonstration  of  the  conceit, 
vanity,  and  impertmence  of  the  writer.  The  '  Select 
Letters  of  Tippoo  Sultan,'  which  have  been  recently 
translated  by  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  accompanied  with  a 
very  valuable  commentary,  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  on 
the  character  of  Tippoo,  and  on  some  of  the  transactions 
of  his  reign.  Mr.  Hodgson's  life  of  Bishop  Porteus  is  a 
commendable  tribute  of  his  respect,  his  affection,  and  his 
gratitude,  to  the  memory  of  his  relative,  his  benefactor, 
and  his  friend. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

We  were  much  entertained  by  tlie  perusal  of  '  Sketches 
of  History,  Politics,  and  Manners  in  Dublin  and  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  in  the  Autumn  of  J  810.'  Major  Pike's 
'  Exploratory  Tmvels  through  the  Western  Territories 
of  North  America,'  is  a  valuaWe  work,  on  account  of  the 
geographical  information  which  it  affords  relative  to  an 
immense  tract  of  country  which  is  but  little  known,  and 
particularly  with  inspect  to  the  wilds  of  Louisiana  and 
the  sources  of  the  Arkansaw.  Some  useful  particulars 
relative  to  the  productions,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
of  Tunis,  are  contained  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Macgill, 
which  we  noticed  in  our  journal  for  November.  M.  Cha- 
teaubriand, of  whose  travels  in  Greece,  &c.  we  furnished 
a  copious  account  in  our  last  number,  is  a  writer  of  mudi 
sensibility  and  animation.  He  is  often  a  nice  and  discri- 
minating observer,  and  his  sketches,  both  of  persons  and 
of  places,  exhibit  much  correctness  and  vivacity.  His 
moral  remarks,  which  are  frequently  tinged  with  a  hue  of 
melancholy,  from  the  reverses  of  fortune  which  he  appears 
to  have  experienced,  add  to  the  beauty  and  the  interest  of 
his  local  delineations.  Mr.  Gell  has  displayed  rather 
more  antiquarian  zeal  than  we  admire  in  his  '  Geography 
and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca ;'  but  it  is  a  work  which  will 
not  fail  to  interest  those  whose  minds  are  imbued  with 
classical  literature,  and  whose  imagination  has  been  en- 
riched by  the  study  of  the  poeti=?  and  historians  of 
Greece. 
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POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

The  mischievous  influence  of  the  Spanish  inquisition, 
even  in  recent  times,  though  restrained  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  and  mitigated"  by  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, has  been  well  exhibited  in  a  letter,  translated  from 
a  Spanish  journal,  called  El  Espanol.  IV^r.  Waddingtoa 
has  produced  various  data  on  which  to  ground  his  attack 
on  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  his 
*  Oriental  Exposition.'  We  bestowed  a  good  deal  of  at- 
tention on  Mr.  Ensor's  important  work  '  on  National 
Education.'  It  displays  great  variety  of  reading  and 
much  acuteness  of  remark.  Mr.  Cunninghame's  '  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution  of  Governments,'  is  a  very  sen- 
sible and  judicious  performance,  though  the  method  is 
rather  formal  and  dry. 

PHILOSOPHY,  PHYSICAL  AND  METAPHY- 
SICAL. 

Mr.  Fearn's  '  Essay  on  Human  Consciousness,*  though 
it  contains  what  appears  rather  a  fanciful  hypothesis,  ex- 
hibits many<  ingenious  remarks,  and  is  the  work  of  a  maa 
who  dares  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  publish  what  he 
thinks.  This  is  no  small  merit  in  the  present  period  of 
servility  and  imitation.  We  have  given  a  full  and  we 
hope  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  papers  in  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions'  for  1$10.  Some  interesting  commu- 
nications will  be  found  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Me- 
dical Society  of  London,'  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume 
of  which  passed  under  our  review  in  our  number  for  No- 
vember. Mr.  Cresswell's  '  Elements  of  Linear  Perspec- 
tive,' is  well  calculated  to  instruct  the  pupil  in  that  branch 
of  the  mathematics. 

POETRy. 

Mr.  Orger  has  undertaken -a  poetical  translation  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  in  which,  if  he  proceeds  as  he  has 
begun,  his  version  is  likely  to  be  superior  to  that  of  his 
predecessors,  and  to  supply  a  more  correct  and  spirited 
likeness  of  the  beautiful  original.  The  '  Remains  of 
Joseph  Blackett,'  which  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Pratt, 
contain  proofs  of  undoubted  genius.  This  is  particularly 
visible  in  his  odes.  Mr.  Bingham's  poem  on  '  The  Pains 
of  Memory,'  contains  some  passages  which  do  honour  to 
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his  sensibility,  his  taste,  and  his  descriptive  powers.  The 
poems  of  William  Robert  Spencer,  contain  a  gay  variety 
of  elegant  effusions,. some  of  which  are  chardcterized  bj 
^reat  beauty  of  sentiment  and  great  felicity  of  diction. 
We  have  noticed  some  of  the  defects  in  Mr.  Hay  ley's 
'  Three  Plays ;'  but  we  trust  that  we  have  not  been  nig- 
g-ardly  of  our  praise  on  his  tragedy  of  Eudora ;  and  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  another  volume  of  his  dramatic 
coinpositions. 

NOVELS. 

V 

The  inflated  extravagance  of  diction,  which  deforms 
Rosa  Matilda's  novel  of  '  The  Passions,'  deducts  very- 
much  from  the  interest  which  her  work  would  otherwise 
have  excited.  The  effect  of  her  talents,  for  talents  she 
undoubtedly  possesses,  is  impaired  by  the  repulsive  affec- 
tation of  her  style.  The  '  political  romance,'  entitled 
*  Despotism,  or  the  Fall  of  the  Jesuits,'  contains  some 
•well-drawn  portraits,  interesting  descriptions,  and  acute 
remarks.  '  Sel&Controul,'  is  a,  novel  so  seasoned  with 
evangelical  cant,  that  our  stomachs  were  seized  with  a 
nausea  on  the  perusal,  from  which  we  sliould  not  soon 
have  recovered,  if  we  had  not  found  an  {igreeable  antidote 
in  the  perusal  of  '  Frederick  de  Montford.'  '  Isadora  of 
Milan,'  is  altogether  an  interesting  story,  and  susceptible 
of  a  good  moral  application.  The  novel  of  '  Thinks-I-to- 
Myself,'  contains  a  little,  very  little,  wit  and  pleasantry, 
mixed  up  with  a  great  deal  of  vulgarity,  dulness,  and  im- 
pertinence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In  ^  The  (ileaner,  a  Series  of  periodical  Essays,'  &c. 
Dr.  Drake  has  rescued  many  papers,  and  s6me  whole 
works  of  men  of  talents  and  genius  from  a  State  of  un- 
merited obscurity  and  neglect.  Mr.  Weber's  '  Metrical 
Romances  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  Centuries,'  are  va- 
luable, as  tending  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  and  lan- 
guage of  our  ancestors.  The  same  gentleman  is  entitled 
to  some  praise,  for  republishing  the  '  Dramatic  Works 
of  Ford.'  Mr.  Gilchrist's  letter  on  that  publication  should 
not  be  neglected  by  those  who  peruse  this  edition  of  the 
plays  of  Ford.  Mr.  Newton  has  displayed  much  talent 
and  ingenuity  in  his  '  Return  to  Nature,  or  Defence  of 
the  Vegetable  Regimen.' 
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